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EDITORS’  PREFACE. 


There  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools , 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students ,  The 
Speaker's  Commentary ,  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaff), 
The  Expositor  s  Bible ,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  A.  T;  De  Wette’s  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  N.  T;  Meyer’s  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kom- 
mentar;  Keil  and  Delitzsch’s  Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  das 
A.  T;  Lange’s  Theologisch  -  ho  mile  Use  he  s  Bibelwerk  ;  Nowack’s 
Handkommentar  zum  A.  T;  Holtzmann’s  Handkommentar 
zum  JV.  T.  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  public  ;  others  are  in  process  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott,  Kalisch, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others  ;  and  the  time  has 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars  in  the  production  of  a  critical,  comprehensive 
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Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a 
series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-con¬ 
fessional,  and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  compact  style.  Each 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  criticism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Each 
section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details  of  textual  and 
philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  character;  and  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  critical  notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historical  and  Archaeological  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Practical  or  Homiletical 
Exegesis.  The  Volumes  will  constitute  a  uniform  series. 
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The  following  eminent  Scholars  are  engaged  upon  the 
Volumes  named  below  : — 


Genesis. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  Oxford. 

Exodus. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Leviticus. 

The  Rev.  H.  A,  White,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

Numbers. 

G.  Buchanan  Gray,  B.A. ,  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  Mans¬ 
field  College,  Oxford. 

Deuteronomy. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Oxford.  [/Vow  Ready . 

Joshua. 

The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Judges. 

The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

Samuel. 

[Now  Ready . 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kings. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City. 

Chronicles. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of  He¬ 
brew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ezra  and 

Nehemiah. 

Psalms. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Edward  Robinson 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

Proverbs. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Job. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Oxford. 

Isaiah. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh. 

Jeremiah. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Cambridge,  England. 

Minor  Prophets. 

W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Daniel. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  rh.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  now 
Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  New  York  City. 
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St.  Mark, 
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ment  Literature,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

[jVow  Ready . 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  Master  of  University 
College,  Durham.  [ Now  Ready . 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Willoughby 
C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Chase,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Headlam,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford.  [ Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  Arcii.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
King’s  College,  London. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  A.B.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.,  D.  Lit.,  formerly  Professor 
of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  [AW  Ready . 

The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
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PREFACE 


The  following  Commentary  is  primarily  philological.  Its 
aim  is  to  ascertain  with  as  great  precision  as  possible  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  writer’s  language.  The  Com¬ 
mentaries  which  have  been  regularly  consulted  are  those 
of  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  amongst  the 
ancients ;  and  amongst  the  moderns,  Alford,  Barry,  De 
Wette,  Eadie,  Ellicott,  Meyer  (W.  Schmidt),  Moule,  von 
Soden,  and  the  Speaker’s  ;  also  for  Ephesians,  Harless, 
Stier,  and  Macpherson ;  and  for  Colossians,  Lightfoot. 
The  Commentary  of  von  Soden,  though  concise,  is  very 
acute  and  independent.  Mr.  Moule’s  also,  although 
bearing  a  modest  title,  is  of  great  value.  Other  writers 
have  been  occasionally  consulted.  Much  use  has  been 
made  of  Fritzsche’s  occasional  notes  in  his  various  com¬ 
mentaries,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  illustration 
of  the  language  of  the  Epistles  from  classical  and  late 
Greek  authors.  Wetstein,  of  course,  has  not  been  over¬ 
looked. 

The  text  adopted  is  that  of  the  Revisers,  except 
where  otherwise  stated. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§  r.  TO  WHAT  READERS  WAS  THE  EPISTLE  ADDRESSED  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  treated  apart  from  that  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  cv  ’E<£ccro>  in  i.  i. 

MSS.  All  extant  MS.  authority,  with  three  exceptions,  is  in 
favour  of  the  words.  The  three  exceptions  are  K  B  672. 

In  X  they  are  added  by  a  later  hand  (tfc). 

In  B  they  are  also  added  by  a  corrector  (B3),  although  Hug 
was  of  opinion  that  the  correction  was  by  the  first  hand. 

In  67  they  were  written  by  the  original  scribe,  but  are  expunged 
by  the  corrector.  Possibly  this  correction  is  not  independent  of 
B.  Lightfoot  observes  that  a  reading  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  sup¬ 
ported  by  N  B  672  almost  always  represents  the  original  text. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  we  have  the  express  testimony 
of  Basil  that  the  words  were  absent  from  the  most  ancient,  or 
rather  all  the  ancient,  MSS.  in  his  day.  His  words  are  :  ro?9 
E</>€0-«hs  ctticttcAAcov,  o>9  yvrjcrlios  rjvuifitvois  t<o  ovtl  81  €7nyva>cr€a)9, 
ovra9  auTOi>9  i8ia£ovra)9  wvo/xacrcv,  ci7rwv*  TOt9  ayioi9  T019  ov<ti  kolI 
7rtorrot9  cv  Xptcrra)  ’Irjcrov'  ovtu)  yap  Kal  ol  7 rpo  rjpiCiV  7rapa8cSa>Kao-i  Kal 
7]p.€ 19  cv  roi9  7raXatot9  toiv  avTiypacfyoiv  €vprji<apL€v  ( Adv .  Eunoin .  ii.  19). 
The  hypothesis  that  he  is  referring,  not  to  cv  Ttyeo-w,  but  either 
to  rot9  or  to  ovcriv ,  is  quite  untenable.  How  strange  it  would  be 
that  he  should  go  on  to  quote  the  words  koI  ma-Toh  Iv  Xp.  T., 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  interpretation  in  question,  and  omit 
the  intervening  iv  *E<£co-o>,  the  absence  of  which  was  no  doubt 
what  gave  rise  to  it !  The  ovtu>  yap  must  surely  refer  to  the  whole 
quotation  as  he  gives  it.  Moreover,  he  distinguishes  the  MSS. 
from  o!  irpo  rjpiwv,  by  which  he  doubtless  meant  Origen,  who 
omitted  the  words.  Besides,  his  proof  from  this  passage  (against 
Eunomius),  that  Christ  may  be  called  o  wv,  would  have  no  founda¬ 
tion  if  he  had  read  cv  ’E<£ccra>  after  ov<nv.1 

1  It  has  been  said  that  Basil’s  statement  is  not  confirmed.  The  objection  is 
doubly  fallacious.  His  statement  as  to  what  he  had  himself  seen  does  not  need 
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Versions.  All  the  Versions  have  the  words,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  have  no  MSS.  of  any  of  these  as  old  as 
XB. 

Fathers ,  etc .  Origen’s  commentary  is  quoted  in  Cramer’s 
Catena  as  follows  :  *£lpLyevr)<s  Se  <£770-1,  hrl  povwv  *E <£eo-iW  evpopev 
KCLfjLtvov,  TO  ‘‘rots  dyto is  tois  ouav”  /cat  £rjTOvpev  el  7^7)  TrapiXKei  (i.e.  is 
redundant)  irpocrKeipevov  TO  “  rots  aytots  rots  ouo-t  ”  rt  Swarat  (irjpai- 
vf.iv*  opa  ovv  el  p r;  &<nrep  iv  Trj  ’EfoSa)  ovopd  <f>r]cnv  eavTOv  6 
Xp7]paTi£,(i)V  Mcj<T€t  to  a>Vj  ootojs  ot  /Jterc^ovTcs  too  oi/ros,  yCvovTai 
di/res,  KaXovpevot  olovet  Ik  tov  py  civ at  cts  to  et^at  “  e^eAe^aTO  yap  o 
®£os  ra  7^,77  ovt a”  cfrrjcriv  o  avros  IlavAos  “tm  ra  ovra  KaTapyi]crrj ,” 
k.t.A.  As  rots  aytots  Tots  ouo-tF  occurs  with  cv  and  the  name  of  the 
place  in  other  Epistles  (2  Cor.,  Phil. ;  cf.  Rom.  i.  7),  it  is  clear  that 
what  Origen  refers  to  as  used  of  the  Ephesians  only  is  rots  ovcnv 
without  iv  ’E<£€o-o). 

Tertullian  informs  us  that  Marcion  gave  the  Epistle  the  title 
“ad  Laodicenos”  (Adv.  Marc .  v.  17) :  “Ecclesiae  quidem  veritate 
epistolam  istam  ad  Ephesios  habemus  emissam,  non  ad  Laodicenos, 
sed  Marcion  ei  titulum  aliquando  interpolare  (i.e.  falsify) 1  gestiit, 
quasi  et  in  isto  diligentissimus  explorator ;  nihil  autem  de  titulis  in¬ 
terest,  cum  ad  omnes  apostolus  scripserit,  dum  ad  quosdam.”  Com¬ 
pare  ibid.  11,  “  praetereo  hie  et  de  alia  epistola,  quam  nos  ad  Ephesios 
praescriptum  (i.e.  superscribed)  habemus,  haeretici  vero  ad  Laodice¬ 
nos.”  It  is  clear  from  this  that  Marcion  had  not  the  words  iv 
’E<£€Va>  in  his  text.  But  it  is  also  inferred  with  great  probability  that 
Tertullian  himself  had  them  not.  For  he  does  not  charge  Marcion 
with  falsifying  the  text  but  the  title,  and  he  vindicates  the  title  “  ad 
Ephesios”  by  an  appeal  to  the  “veritas  ecclesiae,”  not  to  the  actual 
words  in  the  text,  which  would  have  been  conclusive.  Moreover, 
how  strange  the  remark,  “  nihil  autem  de  titulis  interest,”  etc.,  if  he 
had  iv  ’E^cVo)  in  the  text  of  the  apostle  !  It  is  clear  that  “  titulus  ” 
here  means  the  superscription,  not  the  address  in  the  text. 

Lightfoot  points  out  that  there  are  indications  in  the  earlier 
Latin  commentators  that  in  the  copies  they  used  the  word 
“  Ephesi,”  if  not  absent,  was  in  a  different  position,  which  would 
betray  its  later  introduction.  Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  Victorinus  Afer  writes :  “  Sed  haec  cum  dicit  ‘  Sanctis 
qui  sunt  fidelibus  Ephesi,’ quid  adjungitur?  ‘  In  Christo  Jesu 
(Mai.  Script.  Vett.  Nova  Coll  iii.  p.  87). 

Ambrosiaster,  in  his  Commentary,  ignores  “Ephesi”:  “Non 
solum  fidelibus  scribit,  sed  et  sanctis :  ut  tunc  vere  fideles  sint, 
si  fuerint  sancti  in  Christo  Jesu.” 

confirmation,  while  as  to  the  fact  that  the  most  ancient  copies  in  his  day  did  not 
contain  the  words,  he  is  fully  supported. 

1  “  Interpolare  ”  in  Latin  writers  means  usually  to  furbish  up  old  articles  so 
as  to  make  them  look  new. 
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Sedulius  Scotus  (eighth  or  ninth  century)  writes:  “Sanctis. 
Non  omnibus  Ephesiis,  sed  his  qui  credunt  in  Christo.  Et 
fidelibus.  Omnes  sancti  fideles  sunt,  non  omnes  fideles  sancti, 
etc.  Qui  sunt  in  Christo  Jesu.  Plures  fideles  sunt,  sed  non  in 
Christo,”  etc.  The  omission  of  “  Ephesi  ”  in  the  quotations  from 
the  text  is  of  no  importance ;  but  the  position  of  “  qui  sunt  ”  is 
remarkable.  It  would  seem  as  if  some  transcriber,  finding 
“  sanctis  qui  sunt  et  fidelibus  in  Christo  Jesu,”  and  stumbling 
at  the  order,  transposed  “qui  sunt”  into  the  position  in  which 
Sedulius,  or  some  earlier  writer  whom  he  copies,  appears  to  have 
found  them. 

Jerome  is  doubtless  referring  to  Origen  when  he  says  (in  loc.)\ 
“  Quidam  curiosius  (i.e.  with  more  refinement)  quam  necesse  est, 
putant  ex  eo  quod  Moysi  dictum  sit  ‘  Haec  dices  filiis  Israel  :  qui 
est  misit  me/  etiam  eos  qui  Ephesi  sunt  sancti  et  fideles,  essentiae 
vocabulo  nuncupatos.  .  .  .  Alii  vero  simpliciter  non  ad  eos,  qui 
sint,  sed  qui  Ephesi  sancti  et  fideles  sint,  scriptum  arbitrantur.” 
This  is  obscurely  expressed,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  means 
to  refer  to  a  difference  of  reading.  But  as  we  know  that  he  had 
read  Origen’s  commentary,  he  can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  interpretation  he  quotes  implied  the  omission  of 
iv ’E^ecro),  and  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  word  is  “scriptum,” 
not  “scriptam,”  as  some  commentators  have  quoted  it  If  this  is 
taken  strictly  it  must  refer  to  the  reading. 

When  we  turn  to  the_  Epistle  itself  we  find  its  whole  tone  and 
character  out  of  keeping  witkTthe  traditional  designation.  St. 
Paul  had  spent  about  three  years  at  Ephesus  “ceasing  not  to 
warn  every  one  day  and  night  with  tears  ”  (Acts  xx.  3 1 ).  On  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  Ephesus  to 
meet  him  at  Miletus.  His  address  to  them  (Acts  xx.  18  sqq.)  is 
full  of  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  labours  amongst  them,  and  - 
of  earnest  warnings.  The  parting  is  described  in  touching  words : 
“  They  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for 
the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.” 
There  was  no  Church  with  which  his  relations  were  more  close, 
nay,  so  close  and  affectionate,  or  in  connexion  with  which  he  had 
such  sacred  and  affecting  memories.  We  might  expect  a  letter 
written  to  Ephesus  to  be  full  of  personal  reminiscences,  and 
allusions  to  his  labours  amongst  them ;  instead  of  which  we  have 
a  composition  more  like  a  treatise  than  a  letter,  and  so  absolutely 
destitute  of  local  or  personal  colouring  that  it  might  have  been 
written  to  a  Church  which  St.  Paul  had  never  even  visited.  We 
need  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  absence  of  personal 
greetings.  There  are  no  special  salutations  in  the  Epp.  to  the 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Philippians,  for  example,  perhaps  because, 
as  Lightfoot  says :  “  Where  all  alike  are  known  to  us,  it  becomes 
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irksome,  if  not  invidious,  to  select  any  for  special  salutation.” 
But  there  is  not  even  a  general  friendly  greeting  as  in  those 
Epistles ;  there  is  nothing  but  the  impersonal  elpijvvj  rot?  dScX^ot?, 
k.t.A.,  vi.  23.  But  in  addition  to  the  general  greeting  in  Phil, 
for  example,  acnracracrOe  iravra  ayiov  .  .  .  aenra^ovTai  vfias  01  avv 
ifiol  dSeA<^ot,  k.t.A.,  that  Epistle  abounds  in  personal  reminis¬ 
cences,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  here.  Even  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  whom  St.  Paul  had  never  seen,  betrays  a  more 
lively  personal  interest. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Church,  so  loving  to  the 
apostle  and  so  beloved. 

But  we  may  go  farther  than  this,  for  there  are  expressions  in 
the  Epistle  which  seem  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  supposition 
that  it  is  addressed  to  that  Church.  Ch.  i.  15,  “Having  heard  of 
your  faith,”  etc.,  may  perhaps  be  explained,  though  not  very 
naturally,  as  referring  to  the  period  since  his  departure  from  them. 
Not  so  the  following:  iii.  2,  “For  this  cause,  I  Paul,  the  prisoner 
of  Christ  Jesus  in  behalf  of  you  Gentiles, — if  indeed  ye  have  heard 
of  (or  ‘  were  instructed  in  ’)  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God 
which  was  given  me  to  you-ward” ;  iv.  21,  22,  “But  ye  did  not 
so  learn  Christ,  if  indeed  ye  heard  of  Him,  and  were  taught  in 
Him,”  etc. 

Dr.  Hort  thinks  the  usual  reply  to  the  argument  from  the  two 
latter  passages  true  and  sufficient,  namely,  that  dye  “is  not  in¬ 
frequently  used  with  a  rhetorical  or  appealing  force  where  no  real 
doubt  is  meant  to  be  expressed,”  and  St.  Paul  could  not  express 
any  real  doubt  in  either  case  about  any  Church  of  Proconsular 
Asia,  any  more  than  about  the  Ephesian  Church. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  ei'ye  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  a 
doubt,  it  certainly  (as  an  intensified  “if”)  implies  that  doubt  is  not 
inconceivable.  It  cannot  mean  more  than  “  I  am  sure,”  “  I  do  not 
doubt,”  “  I  know,”  “  I  am  persuaded.”  But  this  is  not  the  way  in 
which  a  man  expresses  himself  about  a  matter  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  or  in  which  he  has  himself  been  the  agent.  A  preacher 
occupying  a  friend’s  pulpit  may  say  “  I  know,”  or  “  if  indeed  ye 
have  been  taught,”  but  not  when  addressing  those  whom  he  has 
himself  taught. 

Dr.  Hort  in  confirmation  of  his  remark  about  the  appealing 
force  of  elye  refers  to  Ellicott’s  note,  which  is  a  notable  instance  of 
petitio  principii .  Having  said  that  dye  “does  not  in  itself  imply  the 
rectitude  of  the  assumption  made,”  as  Hermann’s  Canon  implies 
(“ctye  usurpatur  de  re  quae  jure  sumpta  creditur”),  but  that  this  must 
be  gathered  from  the  context,  he  proceeds  :  “  In  the  present  case 
there  could  be  no  real  doubt ;  ‘  neque  enim  ignorare  quod  hie  dicitur 
(iii.  2)  poterant  Ephesii  quibus  Paulus  ipse  evangelium  plusquam 
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biennio  praedicaverat/  Estius ;  comp.  ch.  iv.  21;  2  Cor.  v.  3 ; 
Col.  i.  23.  No  argument,  then,  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  these 
words  against  the  inscription  of  this  Ep.  to  the  Ephesians.”  That 
is  to  say,  if  eiye  implied  doubt,  the  Epistle  could  not  be  addressed 
to  the  Ephesians ;  but  it  was  so  addressed,  therefore  ei'yc  does  not 
imply  doubt,  and  therefore  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  an 
address.  The  three  passages  referred  to  in  illustration  are  singu¬ 
larly  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  Ch.  iv.  21  belongs  to  the  very 
Epistle  in  question.  In  2  Cor.  v.  3,  eiyc  kcu  ivSvcrajxevot  ov  yvfxvol 
zi'peOijaofjLtOa,  and  in  Col.  i.  23,  eiye  eVt/ieVere  rfj  ttlcttzl,  k.t.X.,  it  is 
the  future  that  is  spoken  of,  and  the  particle  has  its  usual  sense, 
“  if,  as  I  assume.”  Lightfoot,  indeed  (on  Gal.  iii.  4),  expresses  the 
opinion  that  in  the  N.T.  d'ye  is  even  less  affirmative  than  enrep. 

Eph.  iii.  4  also  (whether  we  adopt  Hort’s  view  that  dvayivw- 
( TKovres  means  “  reading  the  O.T.  Scriptures  ”  or  not)  seems  to  imply 
that  the  author  was  not  well  known  to  his  readers.  The  Ephesians 
had  not  now  first  to  learn  what  St.  Paul’s  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  was. 

In  the  early  Church  the  Epistle  was  universally  regarded  as 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  so  referred  to  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon;  by  Irenaeus  (. Haer .  i.  3.  1,  4;  i.  8.  4 ;  v.  2.  36);  by 
Tertullian  (quoted  above);  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom, 
iv.  65) ;  and  by  Origen,  who,  as  we  saw  above,  had  not  iv 
in  his  text  (Comment,  in  loc.,  and  Contra  Celsum ,  iii.  20). 

There  is  one  important  exception  to  this  general  belief,  namely, 
Marcion,  who,  as  above  mentioned,  held  the  Epistle  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Laodiceans.  This  fact  has  been  generally  put 
aside  as  of  no  importance,  it  being  supposed  that  this  was  a  mere 
critical  conjecture  of  Marcion  (as  Tertullian  assumes),  and  prob¬ 
ably  suggested  by  Col.  iv.  16.  But  considering  the  antiquity  of 
Marcion,  who  was  of  earlier  date  than  any  of  the  Catholic  writers 
cited,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  treating  his  evidence  so  lightly, 
seeing  that  he  could  have  no  theological  motive  for  changing  the 
title.  Even  if  his  “  ad  Laodicenos  ”  was  only  a  critical  conjecture, 
this  would  justify  the  inference  that  the  destination  of  the  Epistle 
was  at  that  time  to  some  extent  an  open  question.  But  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  been  led  to  adopt  this  title  merely  by 
the  fact  that  mention  is  made  elsewhere  of  an  Epistle  (not  to,  but) 
from  Laodicea.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Epistle  itself  to  suggest 
Laodicea.  It  is,  then,  not  improbable  that  he  had  seen  a  copy 
with  iv  AaoSiKeta  in  the  text. 

Passing  by  this,  however,  for  the  present,  we  have  the  following 
facts  to  account  for :  First,  the  early  absence  of  iv  ’E^eW).  As 
Lightfoot  puts  it :  “  We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  a  single 
Greek  manuscript  during  this  period  (second  and  third  centuiies) 
contained  the  words  in  question.  The  recent  manuscripts  to 
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which  Basil  refers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  are  the 
earliest  of  which  this  can  be  distinctly  affirmed  ”  ( Biblical  Essays, 
p.  381).  Secondly,  the  early  and  universal  recognition  in  the 
Church  of  the  Epistle  as  written  to  the  Ephesians. 

Writers  who  hold  cV  *E<£€<ra>  to  have  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  original  text  suppose  the  words  to  have  been  omitted  for 
critical  reasons,  namely,  because  they  seemed  not  to  agree  with 
the  character  of  the  Epistle.  This  theory,  to  be  plausible,  would 
require  the  facts  to  be  reversed,  i.e.  that  the  words  should  be 
omitted  by  the  later  not  the  earlier  authorities,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  the  early  Church  should  be  vacillating.  In  fact,  it 
explains  the  unanimity  of  early  opinion  by  supposing  that  eV 
’E<£ec ro)  was  read  without  question,  and  explains  the  early  omission 
of  the  words  by  supposing  that  opinion  was  not  unanimous. 

Apart  from  this,  the  theory  postulates  a  critical  study  of  the 
relations  between  the  apostle  and  the  Churches  which  it  would  be 
a  complete  anachronism  to  ascribe  to  that  early  age.  Much  later, 
indeed,  we  find  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  led  by  aKovaas  in  i.  15  to 
regard  the  Epistle  as  written  by  St.  Paul  before  he  had  seen  the 
Ephesians.  “  Numquam  profecto  dixisset  se  auditu  de  illis  cognos- 
centem  gratiarum  pro  illis  facere  actionem,  si  eos  alicubi  vel 
vidisset,  vel  ad  notitiam  ejus  ilia  ratione  venire  potuissent.”  So 
also  Severianus  and  Oecumenius.  But  it  did  not  occur  to 
Theodore  or  the  others  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  text. 

An  accidental  omission  of  the  words  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  only  hypothesis  that  agrees  with  the  facts  is  that  the  Epistle 
was  in  some  sense  an  encyclical  or  circular  letter.  This  seems  to 
have  been  first  suggested  in  a  definite  form  by  Ussher  (Ann.  V  et 
N.  Test.  a.d.  64) :  “  Ubi  notandum,  in  antiquis  nonnullis  codicibus 
(ut  ex  Basilii  libro  ii.  adversus  Eunomium,  et  Hieronymi  in  hunc 
Apostoli  locum  commentario,  apparet)  generatim  inscriptam  fuisse 
hanc  epistolam,  rots  dyiois  rots  overt  kui  ttlcttols  iv  Xpicrnp  *h)(rov ,  vel 
(ut  in  litterarum  encyclicarum  descriptione  fieri  solebat)  sanctis 
qui  sunt  .  .  .  et  ftdelibus  in  Cluisto  Jesu ,  ac  si  Ephesum  primo, 
ut  praecipuam,  Asiae  metropolim  missa  ea  fuisset ;  transmittenda 
inde  ad  reliquas  (intersertis  singularum  nominibus)  ejusdem  pro- 
vinciae  ecclesias :  ad  quarum  aliquot,  quas  Paulus  ipse  nunquam 
viderat,  ilia  ipsius  verba  potissimum  spcctaverint.” 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  hypothesis.  The  first  (agreeing 
with  Ussher’s  view)  supposes  that  a  blank  was  originally  left  after 
Tots  ova-tv ,  which  would  be  filled  in  with  the  names  of  the  respective 
Churches  for  which  the  copies  were  intended,  while  in  the  Church 
at  large  some  copies  would  be  circulated  with  a  vacant  space,  in 
which  case,  of  course,  in  the  copies  made  from  these  the  blank 
would  be  disregarded.  Or  we  might  suppose,  with  Ilort,  that 
there  was  originally  only  one  copy  sent  by  the  hand  of  Tychicus, 
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the  blank  being  filled  orally  when  the  Epistle  was  read  in  each 
place,  and  the  name  so  supplied  being  naturally  written  in  the 
copy  or  copies  which  would  be  made  for  preservation  there. 

The  objection  most  strongly  urged  against  this  view  is  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  copies  with  any  other  name  in  the  place  of 
*E<£ccra)  in  the  text,  and  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  none  such 
should  have  been  preserved.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that 
no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  this  argument.  The  Epistle  “  from 
Laodicea  ”  was  either  identical  with  the  present  Epistle  or  distinct 
from  it.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  wholly  perished,  not  a  single 
copy  having  been  preserved  even  to  the  time  of  Marcion.  In  the 
former  case,  only  the  copies  bearing  other  names  than  that  of 
Ephesus  disappeared.  Is  not  this  quite  natural?  When  copies 
were  in  demand,  where  would  they  be  sought  for  but  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  city  and  commercial  centre  of  Ephesus  ?  No  interest  would 
attach  to  any  particular  address.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  thought 
much  more  probable  that  all  copies  should  have  been  allowed 
to  perish  than  that  only  those  with  names  of  minor  importance 
should  fail  to  be  multiplied  ?  Indeed,  the  fact  itself  is  not  certain, 
for  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  transcript  from  the  Laodicean  copy 
was  in  Marcion’s  hands.  In  any  case,  we  have  a  close  parallel  in 
the  fact  that  the  ancient  copies  which  omitted  lv  ’E^eVo)  had 
already  before  Basil’s  day  been  superseded  by  those  which  inserted 
the  words,  and  although  X  B  remain  (being  on  vellum),  no  suc¬ 
ceeding  copyists  have  a  trace  of  the  reading  until  we  come  to  the 
late  corrector  of  67. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  plan  of  leaving  blanks  savours 
more  of  modern  than  of  ancient  manner,  and  resembles  the 
formality  of  a  legal  document  more  than  the  natural  simplicity  of 
St.  Paul.  Indeed,  we  have  examples  in  2  Cor.  i.  1  and  Gal.  i.  2 
of  the  form  of  address  which  he  would  be  likely  to  adopt  in  an 
encyclical  letter.  Besides,  any  hypothesis  which  makes  Ephesus 
the  chief  of  the  Churches  addressed,  is  open,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  to  the  objections  alleged  above  against  the  traditional 
designation. 

A  second  form  of  the  hypothesis  supposes  the  sentence  to  be 
complete  without  anything  corresponding  to  eV  ’E^ccrw.  Origen’s 
view  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  when  these  words  are  not  read 
has  been  quoted  above,  viz.  “  to  the  saints  who  are.” 

This  view  has  been  recently  espoused  by  Dr.  Milligan  ( Encycl. 
Brit.,  art.  “  Ephesians  ”),  who  translates:  “To  the  saints  existing 
and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.”  But  the  passages  to  which  he  refers 
in  justification  of  this  are  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
They  are — Col.  ii.  3,  lv  w  cicri  7ravr€S  ol  Oycravpoi  .  .  .  airoKpvcfiOL  : 
id.  10,  Kat  ccrre  lv  avro)  7rc7r\r]po)p.€VOL :  iii.  1,  oil  6  Xotcrro?  lartv  lv 
Se£ia  tov  ©cou  KaOi)p.evo<>. 
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In  these  the  predicate  is  completed  by  cV  w,  iv  avrw,  ov,  and  so 
the  passages  supply  no  parallel  to  the  supposed  absolute  use  of 
rofs  overt  here  as  “  those  existing.”  Besides,  kclI  71-10-7-01$  comes  in 
very  awkwardly  and  weakly  after  such  an  epithet.  Bengel,  again, 
interprets  :  “  Sanctis  et  jidelibus  qui  sunt  in  omnibus  iis  locis,  quo 
Tychicus  cum  hac  epistola  venit,”  so  that  rot?  000-11/=  “qui  praesto 
sunt,”  comparing  Acts  xiii.  i,  Kara  Tyv  ovaav  iKKXyal av,  and  Rom. 
xiii.  I,  at  Sk  ovaat  i^ovatat.  But  in  the  former  case  iv  ’Aimo^eta 
had  just  preceded,  so  that  only  €K€ t  has  to  be  supplied;  in  the 
latter  the  verb  simply  means  “to  be  in  existence.”  Not  to  dwell 
on  the  untenable  suggestion  that  rofs  ovatv  should  be  taken  with 
dyiois  (££the  saints  who  are  really  such”),  there  remains  the 
perfectly  grammatical  construction,  ££  the  saints  who  are  also 
faithful  ”  (see  note  in  loc.).  The  difficulty  of  the  construction  is 
actually  diminished  by  the  absence  of  lv  ’E^co-w. 

The  Epistle,  then,  is  best  regarded  as  addressed,  not  to  a 
Church,  but  to  the  Gentile  converts  in  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and 
Colossae,  and  elsewhere  in  Phrygia  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  province.  This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Reiche,  Ewald,  and 
(independently)  by  Prof.  Milligan  (who,  however,  supposes  the 
Epistle  addressed  only  to  the  Gentile  converts  of  Laodicea  and 
Colossae).  It  meets  most  of  the  difficulties.  It  explains  the 
absence  of  local  references  combined  with  the  local  limitation 
implied  in  vi.  22.  It  also  escapes  the  difficulty  of  supposing  a 
blank  space  in  i.  1.  Further,  it  explains  the  remarkable  expression, 
Col.  iv.  16,  ££the  Epistle  from  Laodicea.”  That  the  Epistle 
referred  to  was  not  written  to  Laodicea  appears  highly  probable 
from  the  fact  that  a  salutation  is  sent  through  Colossae  to  the 
Laodiceans,  which  would  be  inexplicable  if  they  were  receiving  by 
the  same  messenger  a  letter  addressed  to  themselves ;  and  the 
expression  “from  Laodicea”  agrees  with  this,  since  Tychicus 
would  reach  Laodicea  first,  so  that  the  Colossians  would  receive 
the  letter  from  thence.  Moreover,  the  hypothesis  explains  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  Epistle  contains  no  allusion  to  doctrinal 
errors  such  as  had  taken  so  great  a  hold  in  Colossae.  Yet  that 
such  errors  extended  at  least  to  Laodicea  is  not  only  probable,  but 
is  confirmed  by  the  apostle’s  direction  that  the  Epistle  to  Colossae 
should  be  read  in  Laodicea  also. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  title  “to  the 
Ephesians  ”  would  come  to  be  attached  to  the  Epistle,  since  it  was 
from  Ephesus  that  copies  would  reach  the  Christian  world  generally. 
A  parallel  case  is  the  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  77-pos 
'E/fyVov?,  which,  though  of  doubtful  appropriateness,  was  never 
questioned.  Once  accepted  as  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  the 
analogy  of  other  Epistles  in  which  rots  ova- tv  is  followed  by  the 
name  of  a  place  would  naturally  suggest  the  insertion  of  iv  ’E^eo-w. 
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The  hypothesis  that  the  Epistle  is  a  “  circular  ”  letter  has  been 
adopted  (with  various  modifications)  by  a  very  great  number  of 
scholars,  including  Bengel,  Neander,  Harless,  Olshausen,  Reuss, 
Arch.  Robertson,  Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  Hort,  B.  Weiss,  Wold- 
Schmidt,  Milligan. 


§  2.  OF  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

External  Evidence.  —  The  earliest  express  reference  to  the 
Epistle  as  St.  Paul’s  is  that  of  Irenaeus ;  but  inasmuch  as,  if  not 
genuine,  it  must  be  much  later  than  St.  Paul,  evidence  of 
acquaintance  with  it  on  the  part  of  early  writers  is  important. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  professes  to  be  St.  Paul’s,  we 
are  fairly  justified  in  saying  that  evidence  of  its  reception  is 
evidence  of  its  genuineness.  We  begin  then  with — 

Clement  of  Rome,  c.  64,  6  cVAe^ap-cvos  tov  K vptov  3 Irjo'ovv 
XpicrTov  kcll  rjfias  St  clvtov  ets  Xaov  ircpLovcnov.  Compare  Eph.  i.  4, 
5,  kclOlos  ZDXZ^aro  rjfx as  iv  aura)  .  .  .  7Tpoopicras  rj/x as  .  .  .  81a  ’irjcrov 
XpKTTOv.  Still  closer  is  C.  46,  rj  ov^i  cva  ©eor  fyopLCV  kcll  eva 
XpLcrrov ;  kcll  ev  7rv€u/xa  rijs  )(dpLTO<s  to  Zk^vOcv  l<f>  rjpds  kcll  pita 
K\y)cns  Zv  Xpurraq  compare  Eph.  iv.  4-6.  Again,  c.  36,  rjvc^Orjcr av 
rjpuiv  ol  6<t>6a\pLOL  tt)s  KapS cas  j  cf.  Eph.  i.  1 8.  And  C.  38,  v7roracr- 
alcrOo)  cKao’TOS  rto  TrXijCTLov  clvtov  j  cf.  Eph.  V.  2  1. 

The  part  of  the  Didache  called  the  Two  Ways  contains  the 
following  {Did.  iv.  10,  11,  also  worked  up  by  Barnabas,  xix.  7): 
ovk  ZirLTatjeLS  8ouAa>  crov  rj  ttcuSictktj  rots  Zttl  tov  avrov  ©eov  ZXttl^ovo-lv, 
Zv  iriKpCa  crov  ’  and  to  servants  :  vp,€i?  8c  ol  SovXol  vTTOTayrjo’c.o'Oc.  rots 
Kvplois  vpLibv  tbs  tvttco  0€ov  Zv  a Icr^vvy  Kcil  (froficL).  Compare  Eph. 
vi.  9,  5.  The  coincidence  is  in  substance  rather  than  in  words, 
but  it  is  best  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  knowledge  of  our 
Epistle. 

r  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  Eph .  c.  12,  IlavAou  o-vpipcvcrrac  (ccrre),  tov 
yjyiacrpivov ,  .  .  .  o?  Zv  7racr? 7  ZrrujToXrj  pvrjp-ovevcL  vp.wv  Zv  XpLcrru 
*1  Tjaov.  Many  writers  (including  Hefele,  i/i  lor.,  Alford,  Harless, 
and,  less  decidedly,  Westcott  and  Robertson)  render  this  “in  all 
his  Epistle,”  viz.  to  you,  or  “  in  every  part  of  his  Epistle.”  But 
this  is  untenable.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  ungrammatical ; 
certainly  no  example  has  been  produced  which  is  quite  parallel. 
Hefele  adduces  7rdcra  'IepocroAi/^a,,  Matt.  ii.  3 ;  and  71-as  Tcrpa^A, 
Rom.  xi.  26;  but  these  are  proper  names.  Other  supposed 
parallels  are  examined  by  Lightfoot,  in  loc .  Two  have  been 
relied  on  by  later  writers,  viz.  Acts  xvii.  26,  eirl  7 ravros  irpoddiTov 
T7}<;  yrjs,  and  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  i.  13.  7,  rrdv  o-wp,a.  But  neither  are 
these  analogous.  There  is  only  one  irpocrcmov  rrjs  y?Js,  hence  this 
term  is  used  (not,  indeed,  with  7 rar)  without  the  article  in  the 
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Sept.  (Gen.  iv.  14,  vi.  7,  xi.  8,  7 rp.  7racr7/?  tt}?  ^5  =  Luke  xxi.  35). 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  how  it  should  come  to  be  so  used 
even  with  irav  preceding. 

At  first  sight  7rav  o-Cjjjlcl  in  Aristotle,  seems  to  present  a 
closer  parallel.  The  passage  runs  :  Set  tqv  ttoXitikov  etSAat  mos  ra 

7T€.pi  uxTirep  Kai  tov  6cf)6a\pLOv< i  0epa7T€VovTay  kcu  ttulv  cruyia  *  i.€. 

he  that  heals  the  eyes  must  know  the  whole  body.  But  o-to/xa  in 
the  abstract  sense,  i.e.  as  meaning,  not  this  or  that  individual  body, 
but  the  body  as  opposed  to  the  soul,  is  used  by  Aristotle  without 
the  article,  just  as  1/^7/  is  also  used  (see,  for  example,  Eth.  Nic.  i.  8. 
2)6.  12,  etc.).  In  this  particular  instance  the  omission  of  the 
article  was,  in  fact,  necessary  to  precision ;  for  irav  to  crw/^a  might 
mean  the  body  of  him  whose  eyes  were  to  be  healed,  whereas 
what  is  intended  is  the  human  body  generally.  Since,  therefore, 
nav  croj/xa  here  does  not  mean  the  whole  individual  body,  it 
furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  alleged  meaning  of  irao-rf  imo-roX fj,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  abide  by  the  rendering  “  in  every  Epistle.” 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  proposed  rendering  gives  a 
wholly  unsuitable  sense.  The  fact  of  St.  Paul  devoting  a  letter  to 
the  Ephesians  would  deserve  mention,  but  to  what  purpose  to  say, 
“in  his  whole  letter  to  you  he  mentions  you  55 ?  We  do  not  speak 
of  making  mention  of  a  man  to  himself,  nor  did  the  Greeks  so  use 
pLvrjpioveveiv.  But  even  if  this  were  possible,  it  would  be,  as  Light- 
foot  says,  “singularly  unmeaning,  if  not  untrue,”  of  the  present 
Epistle.  Alford,  indeed,  thinks  the  expression  fully  justified,  and 
quotes  Pearson,  who  says:  “Tota  enim  Epistola  ad  Ephesios 
scripta,  ipsos  Ephesios,  eorumque  honorem  et  curam,  maxime 
spectat,  et  summe  honorificam  eorum  memoriam  ad  posteros  trans- 
mittit.  In  aliis  epistolis  apostolus  eos  ad  quos  scribit  saepe 
acriter  objurgat  aut  parce  laudat.  Hie  omnibus  modis  perpetuo 
se  Ephesiis  applicat,”  etc.  All  this  if  said  of  the  Ephesians  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  others  might  be  called  pLvr)p.oveve tv,  although 
this  would  be  a  strangely  weak  word  to  use.  Does  not  “  acriter 
objurgare  ”  involve  pLvrjfiov^vav  as  much  as  “laudare”?  But  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Epistle  is  that  nothing  is  mentioned  or  even 
alluded  to  which  is  personal  to  the  Ephesians. 

Kiene  (S/t/d.  u .  Krit.  1869,  p.  286)  understands  by  iracnj 
i7no-To\rj  “an  entire  letter,”  but  without  attempting  to  show  the 
possibility  of  this  rendering.  But  can  we  say  that  St.  Paul 
mentions  the  Ephesians  “  in  every  letter  ”  ?  Allowing  for  a 
natural  hyperbole  we  may  answer,  Yes.  Ephesus  and  the 
Christians  there  are  referred  to  either  alone  or  with  others  in  Rom. 
xvi.  5  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  32,  xvi.  8,  19 ;  2  Cor.  i.  8  sq. ;  and  1  and  2  Tim. 

The  longer  recension  of  Ignatius  has  os  7rdi/ror€  iv  rats  Serjo-eaiv 
olvtov  pLvrjpLoi  eve  1  vpiu)v.  The  Armenian  Version  reads  pLvrjpLovev co, 
which  would  be  true  to  fact,  for  in  five  out  of  the  six  other 
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Epistles,  Ignatius  does  mention  the  Ephesians.  But  the  authority 
is  insufficient. 

Accepting,  then,  the  usual  reading  and  the  grammatical  render¬ 
ing,  we  cannot  infer  from  the  words  that  Ignatius  knew  the  Epistle 
as  addressed  to  the  Ephesians.  Rather  they  would  suggest  the 
opposite  conclusion.  For,  when  Ignatius  desired  to  remind  his 
f  readers  of  St.  Paul’s  regard  for  them,  it  would  be  strange  that  he 
should  only  refer  to  the  mention  of  them  in  other  Epistles,  and 
not  at  all  to  that  which  had  been  specially  addressed  to  them. 

The  word  <rvpLfjLv<rraL  has  been  thought  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Eph.  i.  9,  iii.  3,  4,  9,  etc.;  but  this  is  very  precarious,  for  St. 
Paul  uses  no  expression  there  which  would  suggest  Ignatius’  word, 
and  <rvnjiv(TTr)s  is  used  by  Origen  (In  Jes .  Plane  Hoin.  7,  ii.  p. 
413),  “ipse  (Paulus)  enim  est  symmystes  Christi,”  and  by  Hip- 
poly  tus  (in  Dan .  p.  174,  Lagarde). 

The  question  as  to  Ignatius’  knowledge  and  reception  of  the 
Epistle  is  quite  a  different  one.  In  the  address  of  his  Epistle  he 
has  several  expressions  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  early 
verses  of  Our  Epistle  :  rrj  evXoyrjpiivrj,  7rXr)pu)pLaTL,  7r powpLcr ptivy  7rpo 
alwvwy  eTvat  .  .  .  els  $o£av,  eKXeXey/jLevrjv,  iv  OeXryxaTi  tov  7 rarpos. 
More  certain  is  cap.  i.,  fit/irjraL  ovres  rod  ©eov,  borrowed  apparently 
from  Eph.  V.  I,  and  Polyc.  5,  aya7rav  ras  (tvpl/3lovs  d)S  6  Kvptos  T7)V 
iKKXrjcriav,  a  reminiscence  of  Eph.  v.  29.  In  the  following  ch.  vi. 
the  reference  to  the  Christian’s  TravoTrXia  was  probably  suggested 
by  Eph.  vi.  11,  although  the  parts  of  the  armour  are  differently 
assigned.  Also  Ign.  Eph.  C.  9,  ids  ovres  XlOol  vaod  irarpos,  yrotpuur- 
piivoi  els  oiKoSo/djv  ©eov  7r arpos  (Eph.  ii.  20—22). 

Contemporaneous  with  Ignatius  is  the  Epistle  of  Poly  carp  to 
the  Philippians .  It  contains  two  quotations  from  the  present 
Epistle  in  cap.  i.,  \apiri  eo-re  cre<r<iKr/x,eVot,  ovk  ef  epyojv,  from  Eph. 
ii.  5,  8,  9 ;  and  c.  12  (of  which  the  Greek  is  lost),  “ut  his  scripturis 
dictum  est,  irascimini  et  nolite  peccare  et,  sol  non  occidat  super 
iracundiam  vestram ,  from  Eph.  iv.  26.  Some  commentators,  indeed, 
suppose  that  Ignatius  here  is,  independently  of  our  Epistle,  making 
the  same  combination  of  two  O.T.  texts,  or  that  both  adopt 
a  combination  made  by  some  earlier  writer.  That  is  to  say,  they 
regard  “let  not  the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath”  as  a  quotation 
from  Deut.  xxiv.  13,  15,  verses  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  this  but  the  reference  to  the  sun  going  down,  for  what  they 
deal  with  is  the  hire  of  a  poor  man  and  the  pledge  taken  from  the 
poor.  That  two  writers  should  independently  connect  the  words 
in  Deut.  with  those  in  Ps.  iv.,  changing  in  the  former  “his  hire” 
into  “your  anger,”  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability.  As  to 
the  difficulty  which  is  found  in  Polycarp  citing  the  N.T.  as 
Scripture,  perhaps  the  explanation  may  be  that,  recognising  the 
first  sentence  as  a  quotation  from  the  O.T.,  he  hastily  concluded 
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that  the  second  was  so  also.  For  in  the  context  immediately 
preceding  he  confesses  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Philippians.  This  is  at  least  more 
probable  than  an  accidental  coincidence. 

Hermas,  Maud,  iii.,  has,  aXrjOeLav  dydira  kcu  Tracra  dXrjOua  it< 
tov  (TTofjLaro s  aov  iKTropzvidOfji,  doubtless  from  Eph.  iv.  25,  29.  A 
little  after  we  have,  Xvttyjv  iirayeiv  ra>  7TV€VfjLaTL  t<3  cre/xva)  kcu 

dXrjOci  ;  cf.  lb.  ver.  30.  Again,  Sim.  ix.  13,  eo’oi'rai  els  ey  7rvevpa  kol 
cV  (rw/x a,  and  17,  [xl a  ttlcttls  avTiov  iyive to,  seem  to  be  reminiscences 
of  Eph.  iv.  4,  5. 

The  Valentinians  also  quoted  the  Epistle,  iii.  4-18,  as  ypdcj>rj 
(Hipp.  Philos .  vi.  34). 

By  the  close  of  the  second  century  the  Epistle  was  universally 
received  as  St.  Paul’s.  Irenaeus,  adv.  Haer.  v.  2.  3,  has,  KaOus  6 
[ idKapios  IlaEVos  cf>7](TLV,  iv  t fj  7rpos  ’E^ecrtou?  i7n(TToXrj'  on  fxkXrf 
ierpiev  tov  aojfxaTOS,  Ik  rrjs  era pKos  amov  kol  ck  tldv  octt€ldv  a vtov 

(Eph.  v.  30).  Also  i.  8.  5,  he  similarly  quotes  Eph.  v.  13.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  §  65,  having  quoted  1  Cor.  xi.  3  and  Gal.  v.  16  sqq., 
with  <f>r]crLV  6  d7ro(TTo\os,  adds,  Slo  kol  iv  rfj  irpos  ’E^ecrtovs  ypd(f)€L‘ 
viroTaacropevot  dWrjXois  iv  <f>6f3co  Qeov,  k.t.X.,  Eph.  V.  21—25.  Also 
Paed.  i.  §  18,  6  clttqcttoXos  hncTTktO^tvv  7rpos  KopivOtovs  (furjcrlv  (2  Cor. 
xi.  2)  .  .  .  o-a^eerrara  Se  ’E^ecrtots  ypd<f>u>v  .  .  .  Xiyoiv  fxixPL  ^arav- 
r?/o rojfxev  ol  7ravT€s,  k.t.X.,  Eph.  iv.  1 3— 1 5.  Tertullian  and  Marcion 
have  already  been  quoted. 

From  this  evidence  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  Epistle  already 
existed  about  95  a.d.  (Clement),  quite  certain  that  it  existed  about 
no  a.d.  (Ignatius,  Polycarp). 

Not  to  be  overlooked  as  an  item  of  evidence  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Epistle  is  the  mention,  in  Col.  iv.  16,  of  an  Epistle 
“  from  Laodicea.”  This  has  been  already  referred  to  for  a  different 
purpose.  We  learn  from  it  that  St.  Paul  wrote  at  or  about  the 
same  time,  besides  the  Epistles  to  Philemon  and  to  the  Colossians, 
an  Epistle  of  a  more  or  less  encyclical  character,  not  addressed  to  the 
Laodiceans,  else  it  would  be  called  the  Epistle  “to  Laodicea,”  or 
“to  the  Laodiceans,”  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  not  addressed  by 
name  to  any  particular  Church  or  Churches.  It  must  also  be 
considered  highly  probable  that  it  was  conveyed  by  the  same 
messenger,  Tychicus,  for  it  was  not  every  day  that  St.  Paul  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  a  disciple  travelling  from  Rome  (or  even 
from  Caesarea)  to  Laodicea.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  a  Church 
which  carefully  preserved  and  copied  the  unimportant  private  letter 
to  Philemon,  should  allow  this  important  encyclical  to  be  lost. 
There  was  a  further  guarantee  of  its  preservation  in  the  fact  that 
this  did  not  depend  on  one  single  Church.  Now,  here  we  have 
an  Epistle  which  satisfies  these  conditions ;  it  is  in  some  sort  at 
least  an  encyclical  letter;  according  to  the  best  evidence,  it  was 
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not  addressed  to  a  particular  Church,  and  indirectly  it  purports  to 
have  been  written  about  the  same  time  and  conveyed  by  the  same 
messenger,  as  the  Epp.  to  the  Colcssians  and  to  Philemon.  This 
would  amount  to  nothing  if  there  were  reason  to  suspect  a  forgery 
suggested  by  Col.  iv.  1 6.  But  this  is  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
lor  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  in  the  Epistle  which  could 
lead  an  ordinary  reader  to  that  identification.  So  effectually, 
indeed,  was  it  concealed,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  heretic 
Marcion,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  ancient  writer  ; 
and  on  what  ground  Marcion  judged  that  the  Epistle  was  to  the 
Eaodiceans  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know,  however,  that  his 
adoption  of  that  title  did  not  lead  others  to  think  of  Col.  iv.  16, 
and  even  his  own  disciples  seem  not  to  have  followed  him.1 

Whatever  probability  belongs  to  this  identification  (and  the 
reasons  alleged  against  it  have  little  weight),  goes  directly  to  con¬ 
firm  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  and  must  in  all  fairness  be 
taken  into  account.  As  the  Canon  of  Marcion  must  have  been 
drawn  up  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  there  is 
evidence  of  the  general  reception  of  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul’s  at 
that  period. 

Many  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  genuineness  admit  the 
early  date  of  composition  and  reception  of  the  Epistle.  Ewald 
assigned  it  to  about  75-80  a.d.  Scholten  also  to  80.  Holtzmann, 
Mangold,  and  others  to  about  100.  The  late  date  140,  assigned 
by  some  of  the  earlier  critics,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  evidence 
of  its  early  recognition. 

Internal  Evidence. —  Objectio?is .  The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle 
appears  to  have  been  first  questioned  by  Schleiermacher  (who 
suggested  that  Tychicus  was  commissioned  to  write  it)  and  Usteri  ; 
but  the  first  to  examine  the  internal  evidence  in  detail  was  De 
Wette.  His  conclusion  was  that  it  is  a  verbose  amplification 
(“  wortreiche  Erweiterung  ”)  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and 
in  style  shows  a  notable  falling  off  from  that  of  St.  Paul.  Against 
the  subjective  element  of  this  estimate  may  be  placed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Chrysostom,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  and  Coleridge.  Chrysos¬ 
tom  says  :  “The  Epistle  overflows  with  lofty  thoughts  and  doctrines 
.  .  .  Things  which  he  scarcely  anywhere  else  utters,  he  here  ex¬ 
pounds.55  vij/irjXtov  cr<£oSpa  ye/xei  tw  vo^/xarw  a  yap  parjS a/xou 
i(f>0ey$aTO,  ravra  ivravOa  SrjXol.  Erasmus  (although  noting  the 
difference  in  style,  etc.) :  “  Idem  in  hac  epistola  Pauli  fervor, 
eadem  profunditas,  idem  omnino  spiritus  ac  pectus.”  He  adds : 

1  This  is  Lightfoot’s  explanation  of  the  perplexing  passage  in  Epiphanius 
( Haeres .  xlii.).  Epiphanius  speaks  of  Marcion  as  recognising  the  Ep.  to  the 
Eph.,  and  also  portions  of  the  so-called  Ep.  to  the  Laodiceans.  He  blames 
Marcion  for  citing  Eph.  iv.  5,  not  from  Eph.,  but  from  the  Ep.  to  the 
Laodiceans.  See  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  p.  383. 
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“Verum  non  alibi  sermo  hyperbatis,  anapodotis,  aliisque  incom- 
moditatibus  molestior,  sive  id  interpretis  fuit,  quo  fuit  usus  in  hac, 
sive  sensuum  sublimitatem  sermonis  facultas  non  est  assequnta. 
Certe  stilus  tantum  dissonat  a  caeteris  Pauli  epistolis  ut  alterius 
videri  possit  nisi  pectus  atque  indoles  Paulinae  mentis  banc  prossus 
illi  vindicaret.”  Grotius  :  “  Rerum  sublimitatem  adaequam  verbis 
sublimioribus  quam  ulla  unquam  habuit  lingua  Humana.”  Coleridge 
( Table  Talk)-.  “The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ...  is  one  of  the 
divinest  compositions  of  man.  It  embraces  every  doctrine  of 
Christianity; — first,  those  doctrines  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and 
then  those  precepts  common  to  it  with  natural  religion.”  Others 
have  also  judged  that,  as  compared  with  Colossians,  it  is  in  system 
“far  deeper,  and  more  recondite,  and  more  exquisite”  (Alford). 

De  Wette  was  answered  by  Liinemann,  Meyer,  and  others. 
Some  of  the  critics  who  followed  De  Wette  went  beyond  him, 
rejecting  the  Ep.  to  the  Colossians  also,  which  he  fully  accepted, 
and  assigning  to  both  a  much  later  date.  Schwegler  and  Baur, 
finding  in  the  Epistle  traces  of  Gnostic  and  Montan ist  language 
and  ideas,  ascribed  both  Epistles  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Similarly  Hilgenfeld,  who,  however,  attributed  the  Epistles 
to  distinct  authors.  The  fallacy  of  these  latter  speculations  has 
been  shown  by  Holtzmann,  who  has  devoted  an  entire  volume  to 
the  criticism  of  the  two  Epistles  ( Kritik  der  Eplieser  und  Kolosse r- 
briefe  auf  Grand  einer  Analyse  Hires  Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisses , 
Leipz.  1872).  His  conclusion  is  that  the  writer  of  the  present 
Epistle  had  before  him  a  genuine,  but  much  shorter,  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  on  which  he  founded  his  encyclical,  and  that  the 
same  writer  subsequently  interpolated  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 
(This  was  first  suggested  by  Hitzig,  1870.)  Soden  (in  two  articles 
in  the  Jahrb.  f  Prot.  Theol.  1885,  1887)  maintained  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  Col.  with  the  exception  of  nine  verses,  and  in  his  Comm. 
he  withdraws  this  exception,  regarding  only  i.  i6b,  17  as  a  gloss. 

Lastly,  the  most  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  Jiilicher  (Elm 
leitimg  in  das  Neue  Testament ,  1894),  will  only  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  our  Epistle  cannot  with  certainty  be  reckoned  as  St.  Paul’s, 
while  neither  can  its  genuineness  be  unconditionally  denied. 

Objections  fro?ti  the  Language  of  the  Epistle. — Let  us  first  notice 
the  argument  from  the  language  of  the  Epistle.  Holtzmann  re¬ 
marks,  as  favourable  to  the  Pauline  authorship,  that  it  contains 
eighteen  words  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  except  in  St. 
Paul,  apa  ovv  occurs  eight  times  in  Romans,  and  besides  only  in 
Gal.  i.  and  2  Thess.  and  Eph.  each  once;  Si o,  a  favourite  of  St. 
Paul,  occurs  in  Eph.  five  times  (not  in  Col.).  But  the  favourable 
impression  created  by  this  is  outweighed  by  the  peculiarities  found 
in  the  Epistle.  It  is  indeed  admitted  that  the  existence  of  <bra£ 
\ey6p.cv a  would  be  no  argument  against  the  genuineness,  if  only 
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they  were  not  so  numerous.  There  are,  in  fact,  42  words  which 
are  a.  A.  (in  the  N.T.),  not  including  ai^aAarrciW,  which  is  in  a 
quotation.  (Holtzmann  reckoned  only  37,  but  Thayer  gives  42.1) 
This  number,  however,  is  not  greater  in  proportion  than  that  in 
admitted  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Romans  contains  100  (neglecting 
quotations);  1  Cor.  10S;  2  Cor.  95;  Gal.  33;  Phil.  41  (Col.  has 
38).  The  percentage  is,  in  fact,  rather  less  in  our  Kpistle  (see 
Robertson,  Diet,  of  Bible,  i.  954*?,  note).  It  is,  indeed,  fair  in  such 
a  comparison  to  take  account  of  St.  Paul’s  vocabulary  rather  than 
that  of  the  N.T.  generally.  Accordingly,  Holtzmann  notes  that 
there  are  here  39  words  which,  though  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
N.T.,  are  not  found  in  St.  Paul  (the  Pastoral  Epp.  and  Col.  are, 
of  course,  not  counted).  In  Col.  there  are  15.  Some  of  these, 
indeed,  are  such  common  words,  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  St.  Paul  has  not  used  them  elsewhere,  such  as  dyvoia ,  d7rardoj, 
Suipov,  (j>povr](To ?,  vij/os,  to  which  we  may  add,  though  not  common, 
c TWTripiov ,  efcrTrAayx^os.  Tut  then,  each  of  these  occurs  only  once, 
and  hence  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  indications  of  a  different 
writer.  Of  the  other  words  that  have  been  noted  as  peculiar, 
some  belong  to  the  description  of  the  Christian’s  armour,  and  for 
these  there  would  be  no  obvious  place  except  in  connexion  with 
a  similar  figure ;  while  others,  such  as  Karapnapio ?,  irpoo-KapTepycns , 
oaioTrjs,  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  as  peculiar,  since  in  other 
Epistles  we  find  KarapTi£cj,  KaTaprurK ,  irpoo-Kaprepety ,  ocria)?.  So  also, 
although  avoi£i<;  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  dvoc$Ls  tov  o-To'/raros, 
vi.  19,  is  parallel  to  2  Cor.  vi.  11,  to  (rropia  ypLwv  aveupyc.  Even 
without  making  these  allowances,  there  is  little  difference  between 
this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Galatians,  for  example,  in  this  respect. 
The  latter  Epistle,  which  is  rather  shorter,  contains,  in  addition  to 
32  (X7ra£  Aeyo/xeva,  42  words  which,  though  occurring  elsewhere  in 
the  N.T.,  are  not  found  in  the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Such 
calculations  are,  indeed,  futile,  except  in  connexion  with  words  so 
frequently  used  as  to  be  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

More  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  principle  of  the  objection, 
that  words  are  used  here  to  express  certain  ideas  which  St.  Paul  is 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  differently,  and,  again,  that  words  used 
by  him  are  here  employed  with  a  different  meaning.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  instances  we  find  them  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
unimportant.  Of  the  first  class,  De  Wette  mentions  ra  hrovpdvia 
for  “  heaven  ”  (five  times) ;  ra  TrvevpLaTiKd  for  “  spirits  ” ;  8id/3o\os 
twice  (elsewhere  only  in  1  and  2  Tim.),  KocrpLOKpaToyp ,  cruTypiov. 
Soden  adds,  as  favourite  words  of  the  writer,  fitOoSela  (twice),  and 
Secrpuos  (twice).  These,  with  ra  cVovpcma  and  SiaySoAos,  he  says, 
it  is  strange  not  to  find  slipping  from  St.  Paul’s  pen  elsewhere.  As 
to  SeV/xios,  however,  it  actually  occurs  in  Philemon,  and  Holtz- 
1  See  list  at  end  of  the  Introduction. 
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man n  had  already  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
except  in  Epistles  written  when  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner.  As  to 
Sitt/3oA.os,  of  which  much  has  been  made  because  St.  Paul  elsewhere 
uses  Gurams,  if  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  or  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  other  N.T.  writers,  could  use  ^urcu/as  and  Sid/?oA.os  indiffer¬ 
ently,  why  might  not  Paul  use  the  former  in  his  earlier  Epistles, 
and  the  latter  twice  in  this  ?  The  difference  is  only  that  between 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  forms,  and  is  analogous  to  that  between 
1 1  expos  and  K^ds,  of  which  the  former  is  used  twice  and  the  latter 
four  times  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Again,  although  ru 
hrovpavui  (which  is  not  =  “the  heavens”)  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
St.  Paul,  the  adjective  occurs  with  the  meaning  “heavenly”  in 
i  Cor.  xv.  40,  48,  49,  and  in  Phil.  ii.  10.  Other  un-Pauline  ex¬ 
pressions  are  found  in  ra  OekrjpLaTa,  at  Stavotai,  irpb  KaTaftoXrjs 
Kovrov ,  < po)TL^€Lv  as  a  function  of  the  apostle,  6  dp^wv  tt) s  i£ov<rias 
tov  aepos,  6  ©cos  tov  Kuptov  ijpLibv  ’I rjaov  X-ptcrTov  (i.  17.  3)  ;  Trvevp,a 
rov  voos,  fj  dyta  iKKkrjcria  (ver.  27,  not,  however,  in  this  form);  ot 
dytot  a7ro(TTo\oi  kou  7rpo<^^Tat,  tcrre  yivajovcovrcs,  StSorat  rtva  tl  (i.  22, 
iv.  Il);  ayados  7rpos  tl  (iv.  29);  ayaTrav  tov  Kuptov  (Paul  has  dy. 
rov  ®€ov),  dya7rav  ttjv  iKKkrjcrLav,  of  Christ ;  ets  Tracras  ras  yeveas  tov 

attOVOS  TU)V  dLOJVCOV. 

It  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  by  their  number  that  these  and 
similar  instances  can  be  supposed  to  carry  weight  as  an  objection 
to  the  Pauline  authorship ;  two  or  three,  however,  are  somewhat 
striking.  On  6  ©eos  tov  Kvptov  t^/xwv,  see  the  note.  It  is  certainly 
an  unexpected  expression,  but  it  is  one  which  no  later  imitator, 
holding  such  lofty  views  of  Christ  as  are  here  expressed,  would 
have  ventured  on  without  Pauline  precedent.  It  has  its  parallel  in 
John  xx.  17.  Again,  although  the  expression  o  Xpto-rds  ^yd^o-e 
tt]v  iKKkrjo-lav  taken  by  itself  sounds  peculiar,  it  is  not  so  when  we 
find  that  it  is  suggested  by  the  preceding  words,  ol  avSpts,  dyaT-dre 

Tas  ywaiKULS  kclOms  /cat,  k.t.A. 

The  phrase  which  seems  to  create  the  greatest  difficulty  is  rots 
dytois  d7rocrrdAots  koll  irpocfy^raLs.  It  is  said  that  this,  especially 
when  compared  with  Col.  i.  26,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  a  later 
generation  which  set  the  apostles  and  prophets  (of  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation)  on  a  lofty  pedestal  as  objects  of  veneration.  Some  of 
those  critics  who  accept  the  Epistle  as  genuine  have  suggested  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  gloss  (the  whole  or,  at  least,  the  latter  half 
of  ver.  5,  Reuss ;  the  word  dytots,  Jiilicher),  or  a  dislocation  of 
the  text  (Robertson),  dy  tots  being  the  mediate  or  general  (cc^ave- 
PmOt],  Col.),  the  a.7r.  k.  7 rp.  the  immediate  or  special  (a7reKa\v<f>6ij) 
recipients  of  the  revelation.  Lachmann  and  Tregelles  put  a 
comma  after  dytots,  so  that  d7r.  k.  tt p.  is  in  apposition  with  dyt'ois. 
So  far  as  the  difficulty  is  in  the  writer’s  application  of  the  term 
ayioLs,  it  appears  to  be  due  very  much  to  the  importation  into 
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dyiois  of  the  modern  notion  of  holiness  (see  note).  However  this 
may  be,  the  objection  to  the  genuineness  drawn  from  this  word  is 
deprived  of  all  force  by  the  words  which  follow  presently  in  ver.  8, 
l/xol  Tu>  iXa^icTTOTepu)  iravTutv  ayiW.  It  is  quite  incredible  that  a 
writer  otherwise  so  successful  in  assuming  the  character  of  St. 
Paul,  should  here  in  the  same  breath  forget  his  part  and  (as  it  is 
thought)  exaggerate  it.  The  same  consideration,  in  part  at  least, 
applies  to  the  other  difficulty  found  in  the  words,  viz.  that  they 
represent  the  apostles  as  all  recognising  the  principle  of  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,— a  principle  which  St.  Paul  elsewhere  (and  here 
also)  claims  as  specially  his  gospel.  The  apostles  are  spoken  of 
collectively  also  in  i  Cor.  xv.  7  ;  and  as  they  had  cordially  assented 
to  St.  Paul’s  teaching  as  to  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  (Gal. 
ii.  9),  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  speak  of  it  here  as  revealed 
“  to  the  apostles.” 

As  examples  of  Pauline  words  used  in  a  new  sense,  are  quoted 
fjivcrTrjptoVj  oiKovopLia j  Trtpnrotrjcris.  As  to  the  first,  there  is  really  no 
difference  between  its  meaning  here  and  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul ;  or 
if  the  sense  in  ver.  32  is  thought  to  be  different,  that  is  a  difference 
within  this  Epistle  itself,  in  which  the  word  occurs  five  times  in  its 
usual  sense.  oIkovo^l a  is  found  (besides  Col.  i.  25)  in  1  Cor. 
ix.  1 7  of  St.  Paul’s  own  stewardship,  while  in  Eph.  it  is  used  of  the 
ordering  of  the  fulness  of  the  times  (i.  10),  or  of  the  grace  of  God 
(iii.  2),  or  of  the  mystery,  etc.  (iii.  9).  Here,  again,  so  little  ground 
is  there  for  assuming  any  serious  difference  in  meaning,  that  in 
the  last  two  passages  the  meaning  “stewardship”  (RV.  marg.) 
is  perfectly  suitable.  Again,  TreparoC'qcn^  in  i.  14  is  said  to  be 
concrete,  whereas  in  1  Thess.  v.  9,  2  Thess.  ii.  14,  it  is  abstract. 
Admitting  this  (which  is  questioned),  the  difference  is  parallel  to 
that,  for  example,  in  the  meaning  of  airoKoXvij/i 9  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26 
and  i.  7. 

In  reference  to  these  objections,  and  some  others  that  have  to 
be  mentioned,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  an  anonymous  work.  There  are  many  points  of  difference 
which  in  such  a  case  might  be  used  with  effect  against  the  Pauline 
authorship,  but  which  put  on  a  different  aspect  when  we  consider 
that  the  Epistle  makes  a  distinct  claim  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Paul, — - 
so  that,  if  not  genuine,  it  is  the  work  of  a  writer  who  designed  that 
it  should  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  that  apostle, — and  when  we 
add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  was  received  as  such  from  the  earliest 
times.  For  a  writer  of  such  ability  as  the  author,  and  one  so 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  would  take  care  to  avoid,  at 
least,  obvious  deviations  from  the  style  and  language  of  the  author 
whom  he  is  imitating.  From  this  point  of  view,  not  only  a7ra£ 
Aeyd/xcva,  but  still  more  the  use  of  new  expressions  for  Pauline 
ideas,  instead  of  offering  an  argument  against  the  Pauline  author- 
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ship,  become  arguments  against  forgery.  If,  indeed,  actual  contra¬ 
dictions  or  inconsistencies  could  be  shown,  it  would  be  different ; 
but  they  cannot. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  at  first  sight,  differences  in  the  point  of  view 
taken  in  this  Epistle  and  in  others  of  St.  Paul ;  but  these  have 
been  exaggerated.  For  example,  when  in  v.  i  the  expression  tIkv a 
aya7rrjrd  occurs,  Holtzmann  remarks  that  this  is  elsewhere  used  by 
St.  Paul,  not  to  urge  his  readers  as  beloved  children  to  imitate 
their  Father,  God,  but  because  they  owed  their  conversion  to 
himself,  so  that  he  was  himself  their  father  (i  Cor.  iv.  14,  17,  cf. 
2  Tim.  i.  2).  Yet  the  expression  is  quite  naturally  led  up  to  here. 
“  Forgive,  for  God  has  forgiven ;  therefore  imitate  God,  whose 
children  ye  are.”  Addressing  those  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger, 
he  could  not  call  on  them  to  imitate  himself  (1  Cor.  iv.  16,  xi.  1), 
which,  moreover,  here,  where  the  question  is  of  forgiveness,  would 
be  an  impossible  bathos ;  nor  could  he  call  them  his  own  children. 
As  to  the  expression  “  children  of  God,”  we  have  a  parallel  in 
Rom.  viii.  1  6,  otl  icrpiev  riKva  ©eou. 

Again,  y  X tyopcivy  d/cpoySucrrta,  y  Xc.yop.ivy  7rcptTopy  (ii.  Il),  taken 
by  themselves,  may  seem  to  deny  any  real  significance  to  circum¬ 
cision  (contrary  to  Rom.  iii.  1 ;  Phil.  iii.  5;  Col.  ii.  11,  13);  yet  a 
closer  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  not  so.  “Ye  who  are 
contemptuously  called  uncircumcision  by  those  who  call  themselves 
the  circumcision,  a  circumcision  in  the  flesh  only  (note  the 
addition  iv  o-ap/a),  as  if  the  mere  fleshly  circumcision  had  any 
spiritual  value.”  Not  only  does  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage 
agree  with  Rom.  ii.  26-29  (as  Holtzmann  allows),  but  the  form  of 
expression  is  natural  as  coming  from  the  writer  who  in  Phil.  iii.  2 
uses  the  strong  and  scornful  word  Kararopy ,  adding  ypch  ydp 
icrpcv  y  TrcpcTopy,  oi  Trvcvpan  ©eoi)  Aa rpeuorre?,  k.t.  A. :  to  which  we 
may  add,  for  those  who  accept  Colossians,  Col.  ii.  11.  Holtzmann, 
indeed,  thinks  that  Paul  would  not  say,  y  Xcyopwy  aKpofivari !d,  he 
being  himself  one  of  the  Jews  who  so  designated  them  (Rom. 
ii.  26,  27,  iii.  30,  iv.  9;  Gal.  ii.  7).  But  this  corresponds  to 
Col.  iii.  11,  ovk  ivi  .  .  .  Trcptropy  kcu  aKpo/3v(XTLa.  (Compare  the 
less  forcible  ovtc  ircpiropy  tl  tcr^ua,  ac.t.A.,  Gal.  v.  6,  vi.  15.) 

Holtzmann  considers  this  way  of  speaking  of  circumcision  as 
belonging  to  the  general  view  of  the  Law  taken  in  this  Epistle,  as 
merely  typical.  It  is  not  spoken  of,  says  v.  Soden,  as  having  a 
religious  or  moral  significance,  as  7ratSayo>yo5  ei?  Xpurrov ,  or  as 
working  Kardpu ,  but  only  in  its  formal  character  as  the  sum  of 
erroAat  iv  Sdy/xaoar,  its  content  being  left  out  of  view.  Compare, 
on  the  contrary,  Rom.  ix.  4 ;  Gal.  v.  23  (where,  however,  we  have 
rd/xo5,  not  o  rdp.05).  Its  significance  consists  in  its  causing  a 
separation  and  even  hostility  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  But 
this  is  not  a  greater  difference  than  that  between  the  ideas  of  a 
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7rai8aywyos  and  a  source  of  KaTapa9  which  we  find  within  one 
epistle,  that  to  the  Galatians. 

Objections  from  the  line  of  thought  in  the  Epistle. — It  is  said, 
further,  that  the  whole  view  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  union  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  is  peculiar;  St.  Paul  never  represents  it  as  the 
object  or  even  an  object  of  Christ’s  work  to  bring  into  one  Jews 
and  Gentiles  (ii.  13-18,  19-22,  iii.  5  sqq.,  iv.  7-16).  This  leads 
us  further ;  we  notice  that  the  writer  never  speaks  of  local  Churches, 
but  only  of  the  (one)  Church.  This  has  been  supposed  to  indicate 
that  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  several  local  Churches  were 
drawing  together  in  resistance  to  a  common  danger,  and  binding 
themselves  together  by  a  single  organisation.  But  the  Church 
here  is  not  represented  as  made  up  of  individual  Churches,  but  of 
individual  men ;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  external  unity  or 
common  organisation.  Nor  is  the  conception  of  one  “  Church,” 
which  we  find  here,  quite  new.  Not  to  mention  passages  where 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  formerly  persecuting  “the  Church  of 
God”  (1  Cor.  xv.  9  ;  Gal.  i.  13  ;  Phil.  iii.  6),  we  have  in  1  Cor. 
xii.  28,  €<9ero  6  ©eos  iv  rfj  eK/cA^crt'a  7 rpurov  d7ro(rroAoi;s,  k.t.A.  We 
may  compare  also  Acts  XX.  28,  ri]V  iKKXr)<riav  rov  ©cov  rjv  ^puiroif 
o-aro,  k.t.X.  In  Col.  we  have  fj  iKKXrjo-l a  in  the  same  sense,  as  the 
universal  Church  (i.  18,  24),  although  it  is  also  used  of  local 
Churches  (iv.  15,  16).  The  encyclical  character  of  the  present 
Epistle  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  predominance  of  the  former 
view  here.  There  is,  however,  no  inconsistency  in  this  advance 
upon  the  earlier  conception.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  in 
Eph.  the  thought  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  so  dominant  that 
Christ’s  work  is  represented  as  having  immediate  reference  to  it 
rather  than  to  individuals  (compare  v.  25-27,  29,  32,  with  Gal. 
ii.  20) ;  of  this  He  is  the  Saviour  (ver.  23) ;  it  is  this  that  He  has 
sanctified  by  His  offering  of  Himself  (ver.  26).  But  it  is  essential 
to  observe  that  all  this  occurs,  not  in  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  work,  but  in  illustration  of  the  duties  of  husbands  to  their 
wives.  Any  reference  to  His  work  in  relation  to  individual  men 
would  have  been  entirely  irrelevant.  That  reference  comes  in 
naturally  in  i.  7,  v.  2,  ii.  16  ff.  But  the  first  two  passages,  it  is 
said,  appear  to  be  only  verbal  reminiscences  of  St.  Paul.  It  is, 
however,  much  easier  to  conceive  St.  Paul  writing  as  in  vv.  25-32, 
than  to  suppose  it  the  work  of  another  who  wishes  to  be  mistaken 
for  him.  It  is  no  doubt  very  remarkable  that  the  whole  circle  of 
thought  which  in  St.  Paul  has  its  centre  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
here  falls  into  the  background.  In  i.  1 5— ii.  10,  where  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  twice  mentioned,  and  the  whole  work  of  redemption  dwelt 
on,  the  death  is  not  mentioned.  So  also  i.  u-14,  iii.  1-2 1.  In 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  i.  7  (from  Col.  i.  14),  it  is  only  incident¬ 
ally  referred  to  as  a  pattern,  and  then  with  remarkable  differences 
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from  St.  Paul,  that  being  attributed  to  Christ  which  is  elsewhere 
attributed  to  God.  (Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  iv.  32  it  is  God  in 
Christ  who  is  said  to  forgive,  while  in  Col.  iii.  13  it  is  Christ  who 
forgives.)  The  only  place  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  is  dealt 
with  in  greater  detail  is  ii.  14-16;  and  there  the  interest  is  not  in 
the  reconciliation  of  individuals  and  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
but  in  this,  that  the  Law,  and  with  it  the  enmity  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  are  removed.  These  and  other  differences  that  have  been 
pointed  out  are  no  doubt  striking,  but  they  involve  no  incon¬ 
sistencies  ;  they  are  only  developments  of  ideas  of  which  the  germ 
is  found  in  St.  Paul’s  other  writings. 

The  representation  of  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Body,  which 
is  the  Church,  is  common  to  Eph.  and  Col.,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  alleged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  former  by  any  who  admit 
the  latter.  Elsewhere,  when  St.  Paul  uses  the  figure  of  the  body, 
the  whole  body  is  said  to  be  in  Christ  (Rom.  xii.  4,  5),  or  to  be 
Christ  (1  Cor.  xii.  12),  and  the  head  appears  only  as  one  member 
among  many  (ib.  21).  But  in  those  cases  the  point  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  was  the  mutual  relation  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  and 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  modification  of  the  figure  which 
we  find  in  these  Epp. 

Again,  as  to  the  Person  and  Office  of  Christ,  we  have  in  both 
Epp.  a  notable  advance  beyond  the  earlier  Epistles,  as  in  Col. 
i.  16  ffi,  “in  Him  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heaven,  and 
upon  the  earth  ...  all  things  have  been  created  through  Him, 
and  unto  Him ;  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  Him  all 
things  consist.”  But  we  have  at  least  the  germ  of  this  in  1  Cor. 
viii.  6,  els  Ki'pios  T^o-ovs  Xpicrros,  St*  ov  ra  7ravra,  kcu  rpxeis 
Sl  avrov.  In  Eph.,  however,  we  have  added  to  this  the  further 
thought  that  things  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  earth  have  part  in  the 
reconciliation  effected  by  Him  (Eph.  i.  10) ;  and  all  this  is  referred 
to  a  purpose  of  the  Divine  will  directed  towards  Christ  Himself 
from  the  beginning. 

Once  more,  the  second  coming  of  Christ  has  fallen  into  the 
background,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  a  part  in  bringing  about 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  blessings.  Rather  does  the  writer 
seem  to  anticipate  a  series  of  ala>ves  eVcp^o/xeyoi.  But,  as  Hort 
observes,  “  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  a  change  like  this 
should  come  over  St.  Paul’s  mind,  when  year  after  year  passed 
away,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  Lord’s  coming,  and  when 
the  spread  of  the  faith  through  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  results 
which  it  was  producing,  would  give  force  to  all  such  ways  of  think¬ 
ing  as  are  represented  by  the  image  of  the  leaven  leavening  the 
lump”  ( Prolegomena ,  p.  142). 

Paley  on  the  Internal  Evidence. — Paley  in  his  Horae  Pauli ttae 
has  replied  by  anticipation  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  objections  to 
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the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  and  has  added  some  positive  argu¬ 
ments  which  deserve  attention.  He  remarks  that  “  Whoever  writes 
two  letters  or  two  discourses  nearly  upon  the  same  subject  and  at 
no  great  distance  of  time,  but  without  any  express  recollection  of 
what  he  had  written  before,  will  find  himself  repeating  some 
sentences  in  the  very  order  of  the  words  in  which  he  had  already 
used  them ;  but  he  will  more  frequently  find  himself  employing 
some  principal  terms,  with  the  order  inadvertently  changed,  or 
with  the  order  disturbed  by  the  intermixture  of  other  words  and 
phrases  expressive  of  ideas  rising  up  at  the  time ;  or  in  many 
instances  repeating,  not  single  words,  nor  yet  whole  sentences,  but 
parts  and  fragments  of  sentences.  Of  all  these  varieties  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  our  two  Epistles  will  furnish  plain  examples ;  and  I 
should  rely  upon  this  class  of  instances  more  than  upon  the  last ; 
because,  although  an  impostor  might  transcribe  into  a  forgery 
entire  sentences  and  phrases,  yet  the  dislocation  of  words,  the 
partial  recollection  of  phrases  and  sentences,  the  intermixture  of 
new  terms  and  new  ideas  with  terms  and  ideas  before  used,  which 
will  appear  in  the  examples  that  follow,  and  which  are  the  natural 
properties  of  writings  produced  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  Epistles  are  represented  to  have  been  composed,  would  not, 
I  think,  have  occurred  to  the  invention  of  a  forger ;  nor,  if  they 
had  occurred,  would  they  have  been  so  easily  executed.  This 
studied  variation  was  a  refinement  in  forgery,  which,  I  believe,  did 
not  exist ;  or  if  we  can  suppose  it  to  have  been  practised  in  the 
instances  adduced  below,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  the  same 
art  exercised  upon  those  which  we  have  collected  in  the  preceding 
class?  [viz.  Eph.  i.  7  =  Col.  i.  14;  Eph.  i.  10  =  Col.  i.  20;  Eph. 
iii.  2  =  Col.  i.  25;  Eph.  v.  19  =  Col.  iii.  16;  and  Eph.  vi.  22  = 
Col.  iv.  8].”  Of  the  second  class  he  specifies  Eph.  i.  19,  ii.  5, 
which,  if  we  take  away  the  parentheses,  leaves  a  sentence  almost 
the  same  in  terms  as  Col.  ii.  12,  13  ;  but  it  is  in  Eph.  twice  inter¬ 
rupted  by  incidental  thoughts  which  St.  Paul,  as  his  manner  was, 
enlarges  upon  by  the  way,  and  then  returns  to  the  thread  of  his 
discourse. 

Amongst  internal  marks  of  genuineness,  Paley  specifies  the 
frequent  yet  seemingly  unaffected  use  of  7rAoi>ro5  used  metaphoric¬ 
ally  as  an  augmentative  of  the  idea  to  which  it  happens  to  be  sub¬ 
joined, — a  figurative  use  familiar  to  St.  Paul,  but  occurring  in  no 
other  writer  in  the  N.T .  except  once  in  Jas.  ii.  5,  “  Hath  not  God 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith  ?  ”,  where  it  is  manifestly 
suggested  by  the  antithesis.  (It  occurs  in  1  Tim.  vi.  18.) 

“There  is  another  singularity  in  St.  Paul’s  style  which,  wherever 
it  is  found,  may  be  deemed  a  badge  of  authenticity ;  because,  if  it 
were  noticed,  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  imitated,  inasmuch  as  it 
almost  always  produces  embarrassment  and  interruption  in  the 
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reasoning.  This  singularity  is  a  species  of  digression  which  may 
properly,  I  think  (says  Paley),  be  denominated  going  off  at  a  word. 
It  is  turning  aside  from  the  subject  upon  the  occurrence  of  some 
particular  word,  forsaking  the  train  of  thought  then  in  hand,  and 
entering  upon  a  parenthetic  sentence  in  which  that  word  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  term.”  An  instance  is  2  Cor.  ii.  14,  at  the  word  007*77 
(note  vv.  15,  16).  Another,  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  at  hncxToXuv,  which 
gives  birth  to  the  following  sentence,  vv.  2,  3.  A  third  is  2  Cor. 
iii.  13,  at  the  word  KaXvppa.  The  whole  allegory,  vv.  14-18, 
arises  out  of  the  occurrence  of  this  word  in  v.  13,  and  in  iv.  1  he 
resumes  the  proper  subject  of  his  discourse  almost  in  the  words 
with  which  he  had  left  it. 

In  Eph.  we  have  two  similar  instances,  viz.  iv.  8-1 1,  at  the  word 
drc/fy,  and  again,  v.  13-15,  at  <£to9. 

Again,  in  Eph.  iv.  2-4  and  Col.  iii.  12-15,  we  have  the  words 

Ta7T£lVO<f>pO(TVV7 /,  TTpO.OTTJSf  pCLKpoOvpia,  aV€)(6p€VOL  aXXrjXwv  in  the 
same  order ;  dya^  is  also  in  both,  but  in  a  different  connexion ; 
crvvSecrpos  rrjs  elp^vrjs  answers  to  cr.  ttJs  reAetd^ros ;  ZKX'tfivjTt  Iv  cvi 
(to) pan  to  cv  <ru>pa  kolOovs  koli  inXyOriTt  iv  pia  eA.7riSi ;  yet  is  this 
similitude  found  in  the  midst  of  sentences  otherwise  very  different. 

Eph.  v.  6-8,  Col.  iii.  6-8,  afford,  says  Paley,  a  specimen  of  that 
partial  resemblance  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  where  no  imita¬ 
tion  is  designed,  but  where  the  mind,  exercised  upon  the  same 
subject,  is  left  to  the  spontaneous  return  of  such  terms  and  phrases 
as,  having  been  used  before,  may  happen  to  present  themselves 
again.  The  sentiment  of  both  passages  is  throughout  alike  :  half 
of  that  sentiment,  the  denunciation  of  God’s  wrath,  is  expressed  in 
identical  words ;  the  other  half,  viz.  the  admonition  to  quit  their 
former  conversation,  in  words  entirely  different. 

Eph.  vi.  19,  20,  furnishes,  according  to  Paley’s  very  just  remark, 
a  coincidence  (with  the  Acts)  of  that  minute  and  less  obvious 
kind  which  is  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  the 
coincidence  of  wpecrfievu)  iv  aXvo-ei  with  Acts  xxviii.  16.  From  the 
latter  passage  we  learn  that  at  Rome  Paul  was  allowed  to  dwell  by 
himself  with  one  soldier  that  kept  him.  In  such  cases  it  was 
customary  for  the  prisoner  to  be  bound  to  the  soldier  by  a  single 
chain. 

Accordingly,  in  ver.  20  St.  Paul  says,  rrjv  olXvctlv  ravryv  irepiKtipai. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Col.  the  word 
used  is  Siopat.  A  real  prisoner  might  use  either  the  general  words 
Siopai  or  iv  Sco/aois,  or  the  specific  term.  Paley,  however,  omits 
to  notice  the  irony  of  7 rpeafitvo)  iv  dAdo-ci,  to  which  the  choice  of 
the  word  is  undoubtedly  due.  “  Am  an  ambassador  in  chains  ” 
does  not  exactly  express  the  force  of  the  original,  which  is  rather 
“act  as  an  ambassador  in  chains.”  As  Hort  well  remarks  (p.  156), 
“  the  writer  has  in  mind,  not  the  mere  general  thought  of  being  in 
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bonds,  but  the  visual  image  of  an  ambassador  standing  up  to  plead 
his  sovereign’s  cause,  and  wearing,  strangest  of  contradictions,  a 
fetter  by  way  of  official  adornment.”  kv  Seo-/xot$  would  have  meant 
“  in  prison.” 


3.  RELATION  TO  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  glance  over  these  two  Epistles  without 
being  struck  by  the  many  similarities,  and  even  verbal  coincidences, 
between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
differs  markedly  from  its  twin  Epistle  in  the  absence  of  contro¬ 
versial  matter  such  as  forms  so  important  an  element  in  the  other. 
De  Wette,  admitting  the  genuineness  of  Col.,  thought  it  possible 
to  account  for  the  likeness  by  supposing  that  the  writer  of  Eph. 
borrowed  from  the  other  Epistle.  He  gave  a  list  of  parallel 
passages  ( EinL  §  146*7)  as  follows: — 


Sph. 

k  7 

Col. 

i.  14. 

Eph. 

iv.  22  f.  . 

Col. 

iii.  8  ff. 

it 

i.  10 

a 

i.  20. 

3  j 

iv.  25  f.  . 

•  a 

iii.  8  f. 

ii 

i.  15-17 

it 

i-  3>  4- 

a 

iv.  29 

•  a 

iii.  8,  iv.  6. 

a 

i.  18 

ii 

i.  27. 

a 

iv.  31  . 

•  a 

iii.  8. 

ii 

i.  21 

a 

i.  16. 

a 

iv.  32  . 

•  a 

iii.  1 2  f.  * 

a 

i.  22  f. 

ii 

i.  18  f. 

a 

v.  3 

•  a 

iii.  5. 

a 

ii.  1,  12 

a 

i.  21. 

a 

v.  4 

•  a 

iii.  8. 

ii 

ii.  5 

a 

ii.  13. 

a 

v.  5 

•  a 

iii.  5. 

ii 

ii.  15 

it 

ii.  14. 

a 

v.  6 

•  ii 

iii.  6. 

a 

ii.  16 

a 

ii.  20. 

a 

v.  15  . 

•  ii 

iv.  5. 

a 

iii.  1 

ii 

i.  24. 

a 

v.  19  f.  . 

•  a 

iii.  i6f. 

a 

iii.  2 

a 

i.  25. 

a 

V.  21 

•  tt 

iii.  18. 

a 

iii.  3 

a 

i.  26. 

ii 

v.  25 

•  a 

iii.  19. 

a 

iii.  7 

a 

i.  23,  25. 

a 

vi.  1 

•  it 

iii.  20. 

a 

iii.  8  f. 

a 

i.  27. 

a 

vi.  4 

•  j  J 

iii.  21. 

a 

iv.  1 

it 

i.  10. 

11 

vi.  5  ff.  . 

•  a 

iii.  22  ff. 

a 

iv.  2 

it 

iii.  12  f 

a 

vi.  9 

•  a 

iv.  1. 

a 

iv.  3  f. 

a 

iii.  14  f. 

a 

vi.  18  ff.  . 

•  a 

iv.  2  ff. 

a 

a 

iv.  15  f. 
iv.  19 

a 

a 

ii.  19. 

iii.  1.  5. 

a 

vi.  21  f.  . 

•  ii 

iv.  7  f. 

Holtzmann  in  his  Kritik  der  Epheser-  und  Kolosser-Briefe  ex¬ 
amined  the  problem  with  great  labour  and  minuteness.  He 
argued  strongly  that  in  some  of  the  parallels,  the  priority  was  on 
the  side  of  Eph.  The  passages  which  he  selected  for  detailed 
examination  in  support  of  this  conteiV  on  were,  1st,  Eph.  i.  4  (  = 
Col.  i.  22);  2nd,  Eph.  i.  6,  7  (  =  Col.  1.  13,  14);  3rd,  Eph.  iii.  3, 
5,  9  (  =  Col.  i.  26,  ii.  2);  4th,  Eph.  iii.  17,  18,  iv.  16,  ii.  20  (  = 
Col.  i.  23,  ii.  2,  7);  5th,  Eph.  iv.  16  (  =  Col.  ii.  19);  6th,  Eph.  iv. 
22-24  (  =  Col.  iii.  9,  10);  and  7th,  Eph.  v;  19  (  =  Col.  iii.  16). 
(With  respect  to  the  last  three  he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
mind  before  publishing  his  Einleitung .)  His  conclusion  was  that 
there  existed  an  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  by  St.  Paul,  which  was 
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taken  by  the  writer  of  Eph.  as  the  basis  of  his  work,  and  that 
the  same  writer  subsequently  interpolated  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  He  conjectures  that  this  writer  was  the  same  who 
added  the  final  doxology  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  will  be 
found  a  specimen  of  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  Colossians.  The 
principal,  indeed  the  only  value  of  this  part  of  his  work  is  that 
it  establishes  the  inadequacy  of  the  more  commonly  accepted 
solution  of  the  problem,  namely,  that  Ephesians  is  simply  a 
forgery  based  on  Colossians.  Some  critics,  however,  such  as 
Hausrath,  Mangold,  Pfleiderer,  think  that  Holtzmann  has  at  least 
indicated  in  what  direction  the  solution  is  to  be  looked  for.  But 
all  such  attempts  are  attended  with  much  greater  difficulty  than 
the  traditional  view. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  this  theory,  and  one  which,  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  is  really  fatal.  It  is  that  the  words  and 
phrases  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  Col.  are  introduced  into 
different  contexts,  and  yet  so  as  to  fit  in  quite  naturally  with  their 
new  surroundings.  (See,  above,  the  passages  mentioned  by 
Paley.) 

It  may  be  asked,  moreover,  how  is  it  that  a  writer  so  well 
acquainted  with  Pauline  thought  should  have  confined  his  borrow¬ 
ings  almost  exclusively  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  that 
although  the  most  characteristic  element  of  that  Epistle,  its  special 
polemic  against  the  heretical  teachers,  seems  to  have  had  no 
interest  for  him.  Indeed,  it  is  strange  how  he  succeeds  in  steering 
clear  of  all  allusions  to  that  subject.  In  the  author  of  Col.  this 
would  be  done  unconsciously ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  an 
imitator  doing  it. 


§  4.  RELATION  TO  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PETER. 

The  parallelisms  between  these  two  Epistles  are  so  numerous 
that  the  Epistles  may  almost  be  compared  throughout.  The 
following  comparison  is  chiefly  from  Holtzmann.  After  the 
address  they  begin  thus — 

1  Pet.  i.  Eph.  i. 

3.  etiXoyyTbs  6  Qcbs  koli  Trarrjp  rod  3.  ebXoyrjrbs  6  0cds  Kal  iraTrjp  rod 
Kvplov  i)/uLibv’Ir]OOV  Xpicrrov,  6  avayevv-rj-  Ki >piov  TjfiCbp  T??<rou  X/hotou,  6  efi\oyr)- 
<ras  eras  17/ias. 

This  commencement,  however,  is  found  also  in  2  Cor.  i.  3. 

Then  follows  in  each  a  long  passage  (1  Pet.  i.  5-13;  Eph.  i. 
5-15)  in  which  the  alternation  of  participles  and  relative  pronouns 
is  the  same  in  both  until  the  transition  to  the  succeeding  period 
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is  made  in  the  one  case  by  810,  in  the  other  by  Sici  tovro.  The 
substance  of  the  passage  in  i  Pet.  i.  3-5  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  following  passage  in  Eph.  (i.  18-20),  the  “hope”  being 
emphasised  in  both,  and  its  object  being  designated  the  KXrjpovofLia , 
the  connexion  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  its  ground  being 
the  same,  and  in  both  the  Svvapus  0eov  being  put  in  relation  to 
the  Tricms. 

1  Pet.  ii.  4-6  has  much  resemblance  to  Eph.  ii.  18-22 — 


1  Pet.  ii. 

4.  7 rpbs  8v  7 Tpoaepxbpevoi  XIOov 
1‘wj'ra  .  .  . 

5.  teal  atiroi  ws  XLdoi  £i ovt€S  olteodo- 

JJL€l<70€)  ollCOS  TTV€V/JLaTLK6s. 

6.  .  .  .  Xldov  &Kpoyuvta7ov. 


Eph.  ii 

1 8.  St*  at )tov  ^x°/JL€V  tV  Trpoaaycoy/jv, 

19.  .  .  .  OlK€LOL  TOV  0€oO. 

20.  iiroiKodopL7]6ivTes  iiri  Tip  depeXlep 
.  .  .  Svtos  aKpoywvialov  a  brov  Xpurrov 
*\T)<TOV}  k.t.X . 

22.  .  .  .  avvotKoSope'iade  els  teaTot- 
K7)Tr)plOV  tov  Oeov. 


i  Pet.,  however,  is  here  citing  Ps.  cxviii.  22  and  Isa.  xxviii.  16, 
and  the  former  passage  may  have  been  in  St.  Paul’s  mind  also. 
It  had  been  applied  by  our  Lord  to  Himself  (Matt.  xxi.  42),  and 
is  cited  in  St.  Peter’s  speech,  Acts  iv.  11.  Holtzmann  thinks  the 
citation  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16  was  suggested  to  1  Pet.  by  the  a t<po- 
yajvtaiov  of  Eph. 

I  Pet.  iii.  18,  iva  rjpeas  Trpoaaya.y'p  to)  ©ea>,  reminds  US  of  Eph. 
ii.  18,  Si’  avTOv  e)(OpL€V  tt)v  irpoaayiDyrjv  7rpbs  tov  7 raTepa}  while  the 
verses  immediately  following  exhibit  the  ancient  explanation  of 
Eph.  iv.  8-10.  Then  follows  in  1  Pet.  a  striking  parallel  to  Eph. 
i.  20-22 — 


1  Pet.  iii. 

22.  os  idTiv  iv  Setjtp  tov  Oeov  ir opev- 
dels  els  ovpavbv , 

inroTciyivTwv  a&r<p  ayyiXuv  teal  i£ov~ 
aiuv  teal  Svvafiiw. 


Eph.  i. 

20.  iteddiaev  iv  Se^lgL  aiiTov  iv  tois 
iiroopaviois. 

21.  vi repaveo  7 rdcrrjs  apxfy  nal  i£ov- 
crlas  teal  Svvaneeos  .  .  . 

22.  teal  iravTa  VTriTa£ev. 


Again,  i  Pet.  i.  10-12  and  Eph.  iii.  5,  10  are  strikingly  parallel. 
They  both  contain  the  thought  found  here  only  in  the  N.T.,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  was  not  clearly  known  to  the  pro¬ 
phets  themselves,  but  has  first  become  so  to  us — 


1  Pet.  i. 

10.  irpo(f)T}Tai  .  .  . 

11.  ipevvCbvres  els  tlv a  .  .  .  teaipbv 
edtfXov  t6  iv  avToh  TTveG/ma. 

12.  ols  a'ireKa\v(pd'q  Stl  oi>x  eavrois, 
ijpuv  8i  dnjKovovv  avTa,  cl  vvv  avrjyy iXy. 


Eph.  iii. 

5.  6  cTipats  yevcals  ovte  iyvojplady 
.  .  .  ws  vvv  CLTreKaXixpdr}  tois  .  .  « 
TrpoeprjTais  iv  TTvei'/xaTi. 

IO.  iva  yvwpiadri  vvv  .  .  . 


Here  1  Pet.  goes  beyond  Eph.  in  saying  that  the  prophets 
themselves  were  made  acquainted  by  revelation  with  their  own 
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ignorance.  (But  on  tt/xx^tcus  in  Eph.  iii.  5  =  New  Test,  prophets, 
see  note.) 

1  Pet.  i.  20  and  Eph.  iii.  9  correspond  in  the  same  reference 
to  the  mystery  ordained  7rpo  KarafioXys  Koo-fiov,  and  hitherto  hidden, 
but  now  revealed.  And  as  in  Eph.  iii.  10  the  wise  purpose  of 
God  is  now  made  known  to  angelic  powers,  so  in  1  Pet.  i.  12  they 
desire  to  search  into  these  things. 

These  are  but  a  selection  from  the  parallelisms  that  have  been 
indicated  by  Holtzmann  and  others.  Some  critics  have  explained 
them  by  the  supposition  that  the  writer  of  Eph.  borrowed  from 
1  Pet.  (Hilgenfeld,  Weiss).  But,  in  fact,  the  latter  Epistle  has 
affinities  to  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  especially  to  that  to  the 
Romans,  with  which  it  has  many  striking  coincidences  (see  Salmon, 
Introduction ,  Lect.  xxii.,  and  Seufert  in  Hilgenfeld’s  Zeitschrift , 
1874,  p.  360). 

On  the  supposition  that  Eph.  is  genuine,  and  that  St.  Paul 
here  borrowed  from  1  Pet.,  we  seem  obliged  to  hold  (as  Weiss 
does)  that  in  the  other  parallels  the  former  was  also  the  borrower. 
“  Imagine,”  says  Holtzmann,  “the  most  original  of  all  the  N.T. 
writers,  when  composing  the  12th  chap,  of  his  Ep.  to  the  Romans, 
laboriously  gleaning  from  1  Pet.  the  exhortations  which  his  own 
daily  experience  might  have  suggested  to  him,  taking  xii.  1  from 
1  Pet.  ii.  5  stripped  of  its  symbolic  clothing,  then  xii.  2  borrowing 
o-vo-xypaTL&aOt  from  1  Pet.  i.  14;  next  in  xii.  3-8  expanding 
1  Pet.  iv.  10,  11  ;  taking  xii.  9  out  of  1  Pet.  i.  22  ;  xii.  10  from 
1  Pet.  ii.  1 7,”  etc. 

Seufert,  adopting  an  incidental  suggestion  of  Holtzmann,  has 
argued  at  length  that  Eph.  and  1  Pet.  are  by  the  same  author, 
possibly  the  same  who  wrote  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
(Hilgenfeld’s  Zeitschrift ,  1881,  pp.  179,  332).  It  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  this  theory  in  detail,  since  it  appears  to  have  gained  no 
adherents.  It  may  suffice  to  quote  Salmon’s  remark,  that  the 
resemblances  between  1  Pet.  and  Eph.  are  much  less  numerous 
and  less  striking  than  those  between  Ephesians  and  Colossians ; 
whereas,  in  order  to  establish  Seufert’s  theory,  they  ought  to  be 
very  much  stronger :  “  For  we  clearly  can  more  readily  recognise 
resemblances  as  tokens  of  common  authorship  in  the  case  of  two 
documents  which  purport  to  come  from  the  same  author,  and 
which,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  have  been  accepted  as  so 
coming,  than  when  the  case  is  the  reverse.” 

There  remains  the  supposition  that  1  Pet.  borrowed  from 
Ephesians.  If  the  former  be  not  genuine,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
difficulty  in  this  supposition,  whether  Eph.  be  genuine  or  not. 
Nor  is  there  any  real  difficulty  (except  to  those  who  will  insist  on 
putting  the  two  apostles  in  opposition)  in  supposing  that  the 
Apostle  Peter  when  in  Rome  should  become  familiar  with  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  adopt  some  of  its  thoughts  and 
language.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  suppose  him  acquainted  with 
Eph.  and  other  Epistles.  Salmon  suggests  another  alternative, 
namely,  that  while  Paul  was  in  Rome,  Peter  may  have  arrived 
there,  in  which  case  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  viva  voce  inter¬ 
course  between  them,  and  Paul’s  discourses  to  the  Christians  at 
Rome  may  have  been  heard  by  Peter.  This  suggestion  appears 
to  have  been  made  also  by  Schott  (Der  erste  Brief  Petri ,  1851).1 
Holtzmann’s  objection  to  it  is  singularly  weak,  viz.  first,  that 
according  to  Gal.  i.  18,  ii.  1  sq.,  n  sqq.,  we  must  regard  the 
personal  intercourse  between  the  two  apostles  as  limited  to  three 
widely  separated  moments,  and  broken  off  in  some  bitterness ;  and, 
secondly,  that  St.  Peter  could  not  in  this  way  have  become 
familiar  with  Rom.  xii.  xiii.  The  latter  remark  has  been  replied  to 
by  anticipation ;  as  to  the  former,  what  sort  of  idea  of  the  two 
apostles  must  Holtzmann  have,  to  think  that  the  incident  at 
Antioch  must  have  led  to  a  permanent  estrangement  between 
them !  Finally,  if  1  Pet.  was  composed  by  Silvanus  under  the 
direction  of  the  apostle,  which  is  possibly  what  is  meant  by  v.  1 2,  the 
use  of  St.  Paul’s  thoughts  and  language  is  sufficiently  accounted  for. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews . — Points  of  contact  with  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  have  been  noted.  Lexically,  e.g.  alp a  ko1  adp£  (elsewhere 
c rdp£  kcu  al/xa),  aypiravciv,  Kpavyr),  inrepdvo},  v7T€pdvo)  irdvriDV  Twr 
ovpavCjv ,  €ts  d7ro\vTpu)(rtv,  a iwv  /xeAAw,  7rpo(T<j)opd  Kai  Ova ta,  fiov\i) 
of  God,  Trapp-rjaia  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  assurance.  There  are 
also  peculiar  conceptions  common  to  both  Epistles :  Eph.  i.  20, 
iKaOtaev  iv  Septet  avrov ,  Heb.  i.  3,  viii.  I,  X.  12  :  Eph.  i.  7,  diroXvTptoaLS 
Sta  r 00  at/xaro 5,  Heb.  ix.  12:  Eph.  V.  25,  26,  iavrov  7 rapeStoKci'  V7rtp 
avrij 9  iva  ain-rjv  dyidarj ,  Heb.  xiii.  12,  x.  10.  St.  Paul,  it  is  said, 
does  not  represent  dyiaoyxds  as  the  object  of  Christ’s  atoning  death, 
but  rather  justification.  Eph.  iii.  12,  eV  <0  €^o/xer  tijv  7rappt)criav  Ka\ 
ry)v  7rpoaaya)yyVj  Heb.  iv.  1 6,  TrpoaepgdipLtOtx  pit ra  irappifCTia^.  The 
Christology,  also,  of  the  two  Epp.  is  the  same.  Of  course,  if  Eph. 
is  genuine,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  used  it.  V.  Soden,  however,  argues  that  the  latter 
Epistle  is  the  earlier.  His  reason  is  that  1  Pet.  is  dependent  on 
Hebrews,  and  probably  earlier  than  Eph.  The  former  proposition 
is  more  than  doubtful ;  but  we  need  not  discuss  it,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  probably  1  Pet.  that  has  used  Eph. 

1  “Peter  possessed  an  eminently  sympathetic  nature.  He  was  one  who 
received  impressions  easily,  and  could  not  without  an  effort  avoid  reflecting  the 
tone  of  the  company  in  which  he  lived”  (Salmon,  Introd 7th  ed.,  p.  43S). 
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The  Apocalypse . — There  are  also  noted  points  of  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Apocalypse,  e.g.  Eph.  ii.  20,  “foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets”;  Rev.  xxi.  14  :  Eph.  iii.  5,  (™  pva-T^pif)  o 
.  .  .  vvv  aTT£Ka\v$>6y]  rot?  dyioi?  olttO(tt6Xoi<s  avrov  Kal  7rpo#?^Tats, 
Rev.  X.  7,  TO  fiva-TTjpLov  TOV  ©eov,  <L?  evrjyykXicre  too?  kavrov  SovXovs 
TOVS  7TpOcf)rjTaS  :  Eph.  V.  II,  fJL7]  (TVyKOLVO)V€LT€  TOl?  tpyOl?  TOl?  d/CapTTOl? 
TOV  (TKOTOVS ,  Rev.  xviii.  4,  iva  /x?)  o-vyKOLVO)vrjarjT€  Tat?  a/xapTtat?  airrrjs: 

Eph.  v.  25  ff.,  the  comparison  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  the 
Church  to  that  of  husband  and  wife ;  cf.  Rev.  xix.  7,  a l.1  Many 
other  coincidences  are  pointed  out  by  Holtzmann,  who  concludes 
that  the  author  of  Eph.  made  use  of  the  Apocalypse.  V.  Soden, 
however,  judges  that  they  do  not  prove  any  dependence  either 
literary  or  spiritual  on  either  side,  but  that  they  show  that  the 
author  of  Eph.  stood  much  nearer  than  Paul  to  the  modes  of 
expression  of  Christianity  which  are  attested  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  he  passes  a  similar  judgment  on  the  relation  between  Eph. 
and  the  Gospel  of  John,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  the  affinity 
extends  also  to  the  ideas. 

As  to  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  writer  of 
Eph.  v.  23  ff.  had  before  him  the  fact  that  the  Church  had 
already  by  another  writer  been  expressly  designated  the  Bride  of 
Christ.  He  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  led  up  to  it  step 
by  step  from  the  comparison  of  the  headship  of  the  man  ( =  1  Cor. 
xi.  3)  to  the  headship  of  Christ.  Rather  does  the  exposition  in 
the  Apocalypse  appear  to  be  a  development  of  the  figure  first 
suggested  in  Eph.  The  figure  of  the  Bridegroom  appears,  indeed, 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  iii.  29,  but  it  is  used  there  merely  to 
illustrate  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  the  Baptist.  In  fact,  the 
Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  much  closer 
to  the  figure  here. 

Gospel  of  St.  John. — Comparison  with  the  Gospel  of  St.John 
gives  results  such  as  the  following  : — The  Logos-idea  is  in  substance 
indicated  in  i.  10,  where  Christ  is  represented  as  the  point  of  union 
in  which  the  divided  universe  is  brought  together.  As  to  the 
special  application  of  this  fundamental  thought  to  the  relation  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  (ii.  13-22,  iii.  6),  there  are  significant  parallels 
in  John  (x.  16,  xi.  52,  xvii.  20,  21).  Further,  it  is  especially  the 
ideas  of  yvwo-i?  and  dya7 T7]  that  in  both  Epistle  and  Gospel 
dominate  everything,  and  in  most  of  the  (ten)  places  in  Eph.  in 
which  ayairr]  occurs  the  thought  is  Johannine,  as  in  i.  4,  ii.  4. 
Christ  is  o  ^ya^peVo?  (i.  6),  the  absolute  object  of  Divine  love,  as 
in  John  iii.  35,  x.  17,  xv.  9,  and  especially  xvii.  23,  24,  26.  The 
words  rjydTnrjads  pc  7 rpo  KaTa/3o\r)<;  Koapbov  in  xvii.  24  particularly 

1  Compare  also  Eph.  i.  17,  Rev.  xix.  10;  Eph.  i.  8,  Rev.  xiii.  iS;  Eph. 
ii.  13,  Rev.  v.  9;  Eph.  iii.  9,  Rev.  iv.  11,  x.  6;  Eph.  iii.  18,  Rev.  xi.  I, 
xxi.  15-17 ;  Eph.  v.  32,  Rev.  i.  20. 
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are  in  touch  both  with  r)ya7rr)plvos  in  i.  6,  and  with  irpo  Kara/3o\rj s 
Koo-fxov  in  i.  4.  The  work  of  redemption  is  in  John  viewed  especially 
as  one  of  ayia^uv  (xvii.  17,  19);  so  also  Eph.  v.  26.  This  a ytd^uv 
is  accomplished  by  Christ  KaOaplo-as  .  .  .  iv  prjpan,  to  which 
corresponds  KaOapos  Sia  tov  \6yov ,  John  xv.  3.  Moreover,  the 
effect  produced  on  those  who  are  sanctified  is  described  as  a 
quickening  of  the  dead  (John  v.  21,  25,  28;  Eph.  ii.  5,  6).  The 
contrast  between  the  light  which  Christ  brings  and  the  opposing 
power  of  darkness  is  expressed  in  both  with  striking  similarity. 


Eph.  v. 

8.  <bs  riKva  fpooTos  7repL7rare?T€. 

II.  paXXov  8b  kcll  4\iyx€T€  (T<*  fyya 
tov  (Tk6tovs), 

13.  tSl  8b  Travra  bXeyxbpzva  virb  tov 
(pioTbs  (pavepovTaf  7rav  yap  t6  (pavepov- 
pevov  <pQ)$  icjTL . 


John. 

xii.  35.  irepnraTeiTe  t6  0a)s  X€T€ • 
iii.  20.  7 ras  yap  6  (pavXa  Trpaaawv 
pure?  t6  (pCbs  Kai  ovk  bpx^Tai  irpos  to 
(pus  'Iva  prj  iXeyxOrj  ra  ipya  avTOV ’ 
iii.  21.  6  8b  ttoi&v  tt}v  aXrjOeiav 

‘tpXZTai  7 rpbs  t8  (p&s  tva  (pavepuOrj 
avTOv  ra  2pya. 


Here  what  comes  close  together  in  Eph.  appears  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  in  two  separate  places.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  Eph. 
iv.  8-10  compared  with  John  iii.  31,  vii.  39.  Indeed,  the  parallels 
begin  with  Eph.  iv.  7,  77  Kara  to  pirpov  rrjs  Scopcas  tov  XpioTO?’. 

In  the  Gospel  the  one  exception  in  which  the  Spirit  is  given  ovk  eV 
plrpov  is  expressed  in  iii.  34  in  a  form  which  becomes  intelligible 
only  by  presupposing  the  general  statement  in  Eph.  “  to  each  of 
us,”  etc.  The  expressions,  too,  in  Eph.  iv.  9,  10,  and  John  iii.  13, 
suggest  a  literary  dependence.  Eph. :  to  8c  avlpr]  n  lanv  d  prj  on 
kcll  KaT€.J3rj  ...  6  Kara/Sas  avr os  icrriv  Kal  o  avafias  vTrepam  Travrcov 
rC)v  ovpavtbv . 

John  :  ovbds  avafilftrjK€.v  ds  tov  ovpavov  d  prj  6  Ik  tov  ovpavov 
Kara  fids.  Here  again,  says  Holtzmann,  the  passage  in  the  Gospel 
becomes  quite  clear  only  on  supposition  of  a  reminiscence. 

The  correspondence  between  Eph.  and  the  Johannine  writings 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  “St.  John  read 
and  valued  St.  Paul’s  writings,”  as  Salmon  remarks.  This  appears 
strongly  confirmed  by  certain  correspondences  between  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Colossians  (see  Introd.  to  Col.). 

Pastoral  Epistles . — It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  coinci¬ 
dences  with  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  since,  whether  these  are  accepted 
as  genuine  or  not,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  writer  of  Eph. 
borrowed  from  them.  In  fact,  no  one  who  questions  Eph.  accepts 
the  Pastorals. 
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The  Epistle  was  written  while  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner,  iii.  1, 
iv.  1,  vi.  20.  From  the  mention  of  Tychicus  as  the  bearer  of  it, 
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vi.  21  compared  with  Col.  iv.  7  and  Philemon  13,  we  may  conclude 
that  these  three  Epistles  were  written  at  the  same  time.  Most  com¬ 
mentators  have  supposed  that  they  were  written  from  Rome,  but 
some  moderns  have  advocated  the  claims  of  Caesarea  (Acts 
xxiii.  35,  xxiv.  27).  The  following  reasons  are  adduced  in  favour 
of  this  view  by  Meyer.  First,  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
fugitive  slave  Onesimus  would  make  his  way  from  Colossae  to 
Caesarea  than  by  a  long  sea  voyage  to  Rome.  Wieseler’s  reply  is 
sufficient,  namely,  that  he  would  be  safer  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
fugitivarii  in  the  great  city.  St.  Paul,  too,  seems  to  have  been 
under  stricter  guard  at  Caesarea,  where  only  “his  own”  were 
allowed  to  attend  him  (Acts  xxiv.  23),  than  at  Rome,  where  he 
lived  in  his  own  hired  house  and  received  all  that  came  to  him. 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  Onesimus’  flight  we  know  nothing. 
Secondly,  if  the  Epistles  were  sent  from  Rome,  Tychicus  and  his 
companion  Onesimus  would  have  arrived  at  Ephesus  first,  and  we  1 
might  therefore  expect  that,  with  Tychicus,  Onesimus  would  be  men¬ 
tioned,  in  order  to  ensure  him  a  kindly  reception.  This  argument 
falls  to  the  ground  if  the  Ep.  was  not  written  to  Ephesus. 

Thirdly,  he  argues  from  Eph.  vi.  21,  Iva  8e  etSyre  kcu  vjjl€ls,  that 
before  Tychicus  would  arrive  at  Ephesus  he  would  have  previously 
fulfilled  to  others  the  commission  here  mentioned.  But  this  is 
really  to  suppose  that  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  had  previously 
heard  of  the  message  to  the  Colossians.  The  meaning  of  kcll 
v/xet?  is  quite  different  (see  note).  Fourthly,  it  is  argued  that  in 
Philem.  22  Paul  asks  Philemon  to  prepare  him  a  lodging,  and  that 
soon  (afia  81  kcu).  This  presupposes,  says  Meyer,  that  his  place  of 
imprisonment  was  nearer  to  Colossae  than  Rome,  and,  which  is 
the  main  point,  that  Paul  intended  on.  his  expected  release  to  go 
direct  to  Phrygia;  whereas  from  Phil.  ii.  24  we  see  that  he  intended 
to  proceed  to  Macedonia  after  his  liberation  (not  to  Spain,  as  he 
had  at  first  thought  of  doing,  Rom.  xv.  24).  And  Weiss  thinks 
this  decisive.  But  he  might  well  take  Philippi  on  his  way  to 
Colossae,  Philippi  being  on  the  great  high  road  between  Europe 
and  Asia  (Lightfoot,  Philippia?is ,  p.  48  f.).  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Mangold  observes  (Bleek,  Ei7il.  p.  507),  the  desire  to  visit  Rome 
lay  so  near  the  apostle’s  heart  during  his  imprisonment  in  Caesarea 
(Acts  xxiii.  11),  that  he  would  not  think  of  making  a  journey  thence 
to  Phrygia  for  which  he  would  order  a  lodging,  even  if  Phrygia  is 
looked  on  only  as  a  station  on  the  way  to  Rome.  But  the 
expression  in  Philem.  implies  more  than  a  mere  passing  through. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  argument  treats  the  request  too 
much  in  the  light  of  a  business  arrangement  instead  of  a  friendly 
suggestion.  When  St.  Paul  says,  “I  hope  that  through  your 
prayers  I  may  be  granted  to  you,”  without  even  adding  “  soon,”  it 
is  clear  that  his  hope  was  not  definitely  for  a  speedy  release.  Had 
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it  been  so,  he  would  doubtless  have  alluded  to  it  in  the  Ep.  to  the 
Colossians.  Jerome  suggests  the  true  explanation,  viz.  that  he 
spoke  “  dispensatorie  ut  dum  eum  expectat  Philemon  ad  se  esse 
venturum,  magis  faciat  quod  rogatus  est.”  As  Hort  puts  it :  “  It 
is  but  a  playful  way  of  saying  to  Philemon,  ‘  Remember  that  I 
mean  to  come  and  see  with  my  own  eyes  whether  you  have  really 
treated  your  Christian  slave  as  I  have  been  exhorting  you  ’ ;  and 
then  giving  the  thought  a  serious  turn  by  assuring  him  that, 
1  coming  is  no  mere  jest,  for  he  does  indeed  hope  some  day  to  be 
set  free  through  their  prayers,  and  then  he  will  haste  to  visit 
them.’  ” 

Another  argument  has  been  founded  on  the  absence  from  Col. 
of  any  reference  to  the  earthquakes  which  visited  the  cities  of  the 
Lycus  about  this  time.  Under  the  year  60  (which  includes  the 
last  part  of  the  Caesarean  imprisonment)  Tacitus  mentions  an 
earthquake  which  destroyed  Laodicea  (An//,  xiv.  27).  Four  years 
later  Eusebius’  Chronicle  mentions  the  destruction  of  Laodicea, 
Hierapolis,  and  Colossae  by  an  earthquake  (01.  210).  It  is  not 
certain  that  these  notices  refer  to  the  same  event,  but,  even 
granting  that  they  do,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Eusebius  is  more  likely  to  be  right  in  the  date  than  Tacitus.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  in  error  about  the  date  of  another  earthquake 
of  this  reign  (Schiller,  Nero,  160,  172,  referred  to  by  Hort),  whereas 
Eusebius  appears  to  have  followed  unusually  good  authorities 
about  these  earthquakes ;  for  in  the  case  of  the  great  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  adds  Ephesus  to  the  list  of  ruined 
cities  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny ;  and  a  monument  at  Naples 
proves  his  correctness.  If  Eusebius  is  right  as  to  the  date  of  the 
earthquake,  it  would  be  later  than  the  Epistle.  Or,  again,  if  the 
earthquakes  in  question  are  not  the  same,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  earlier  extended  as  far  as  Colossae. 

Lightfoot,  in  his  essay  on  the  “  Order  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
Captivity”  (Comm,  on  Philippians ),  argues  strongly  from  language 
and  style  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  preceded  these  three. 
If  so,  and  if,  as  is  generally  believed,  that  Epistle  was  written  from 
Rome,  we  have  in  this  a  further  proof  of  the  Roman  origin  of 
Ephesians  and  the  other  two. 
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List  of  a7ra£  Xcyofj-cva  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians . 
a0eo5,  alo-^pOTTj^,  at^aXcoreuetr  (but  Text.  Rec.  in  2  Tim.  iii.  6), 

di'aveam) ,  dvoifis,  a7raXy€tv,  aaotfros,  /3eXo9,  eKrpe^xu,  eXa^tcrTorepos, 

eroTT^s,  ££uj)(V€LV,  eTriSvttv,  eTru/xii'trKeu',  eroi/xacmi,  eiVcxa  (Text.  Rec. 
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has  it  in  l  Cor.  vii.  3),  ei>rp<x7reAia,  o  r/yaTnpxeVo?  (of  Christ),  Qvpeos, 

KaTapTLCTfJLOS,  KdTOiTepOS,  K\'f)pOVl ',  K\v$(l)Vt££CrOaL)  KO(rp.OKpaTU)p ,  t<pv<jj,)> 
Kv(3e ta,  puiKpo^povios,  pieyeOo s,  /xetoSeta,  /xecrdrot^oF,  /xwpoAoyia,  7T(x\>/, 
7rapopyt(T/xds,  7roAv7roiKtAo?,  7rpoeA7rt£eiv,  7rpocrKuprep?;cris,  puns ,  tru/x- 
/xero^o?,  a-vparoXiTi}%  crwap/xoAoyefv,  trwoiKodo/xetV,  (rdcrtrw/xos. 

Words  found  elsewhere ,  but  not  in  St.  Paul . 

The  following  words  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  but  not 
in  St.  Paul : — dyvoia  (Acts,  1  Pet.),  aypv7rv€tv  (Mark,  Luke,  Heb.), 
d/cpoywicuos  (1  Pet.),  d/x</)dr€pot,  ave/xos,  emeVai  (Acts,  Heb.),  <x7ras, 
dirtiXr)  (Acts),  €uo-7rAay^o9  (i  Pet.),  /xa/cpch,  opyi£eo-0ai,  octlotj js 
(Luke),  oacjiVS,  7ravo7rXta  (Luke),  7rdpoiKOS  (Acts,  I  Pet.),  7T€pt£(i)v- 
vvvau ,  7rAaro5  (Apoc.),  Troipujv  (  =  pastor,  only  1  Pet.,  which  also  has 
apxt7rot/xl?l/)j  TToAtrcia  (Acts),  (rcnrpos ,  (tttlXos,  crvyKaOt^uv  (Luke,  but 
intrans.),  o-torrjptov  (Luke,  Acts),  rdwp,  vTrohdivOai,  v^os,  </>pay/xo9, 
<j)p6vr}o-i<>  (Luke),  xaPtro^*/  (Luke),  x€LP07r0U 7T0?* 

Holtzmann  adds  the  following,  which  occur  in  the  Pastorals, 
assuming,  namely,  that  they  are  not  genuine : — aix/xaAwreuW 
(2  Tim.  7^.),  dAuo-ts  (2  Tim.),  a7rardi/  (1  Tim.),  ao-wna  (Tit.,  1  Pet. 
only),  Sid/?oAos  (1  and  2  Tim.  and  Tit.),  evayyeAicn-^s  (Acts,  2  Tim. 
only),  zraxSeia  (2  Tim.),  Tipiav  (1  Tim.). 

Words  common  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colossians , 
but  not  found  elsewhere  in  N.  T. 

avOpuyTrdpecTKos,  d<f>rj,  tt7roKaraAAdcrcr€tv,  d7raAAoTpio0cr#ai, 
av£?]<ns,  6(f>6aXpLO$ovXeia}  pi£ow,  cru^uj07rot€tv,  <xup,/3i/?d£aj'. 

Add  the  expression  e* 

1  Fords  which  are  common  to  Ephesians  and  the  Pauline  Epistles 
(excluding  the  Pastorals ),  to/  which  are  not  fou?id  in  other 
NT.  writers . 

aya0a)(nA?7,  aA^^edetv,  dvefixvtao-TO?,  iTnxoprjyLa,  two  ta  (1  Cor. 
vii.  3  Text.  Rec.,  but  not  in  the  best  texts),  euwSia,  $aA7r€iv, 

Ka/X7rrav,  7repiK€<£aAaia,  7rAeov€/cr>;9,  7roi?7/xa,  Trpzo-fizvziv,  irpoerot- 
/xd£eiv,  7rpo(raya)yi),  TrpOTiOecrOaL ,  mofleo/a,  vTrtpfidXXuv ,  toepeKTrepio-- 

(TO0. 


§  8.  CONTENTS  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

Ch.  i.  1,  2.  Salutation. 

3-8.  Praise  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  salvation.  We  were 
chosen  in  Christ  as  the  recipients  of  these  blessings  before  the 
Creation,  and  the  object  of  this  was  that  we  should  be  holy  and 
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blameless,  being  admitted  to  the  adoption  of  sons  through  Christ, 
in  whom  we  received  redemption. 

9- 1 1.  God  hath  made  known  to  us  His  purpose  to  sum  up 
all  things,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  in  Christ. 

12-14.  Jews  had  even  in  former  times  been  promised  the 
Christ,  and  had  fixed  our  hopes  on  Him  ;  but  ye  Gentiles  have  also 
received  the  same  blessings,  and  have  been  sealed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  an  earnest  of  the  inheritance. 

15-19.  Therefore  having  heard  of  your  faith  I  always  thank 
God  for  you,  and  pray  that  ye  may  attain  the  knowledge  of  the 
hope  to  which  ye  are  called,  the  glory  of  your  inheritance,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  power  of  God,  who  gives  this  inheritance. 

20-23.  A  striking  example  of  this  power  was  shown  in  the 
raising  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  who  has  now  been  set  above  all 
authorities  and  powers,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 
whether  earthly  or  heavenly,  whether  belonging  to  this  world  or  to 
the  next.  To  the  Church,  however,  He  stands  in  a  closer  relation, 
being  the  Head  to  which  the  Church  is  related  as  His  Body. 

ii.  1-10.  A  further  instance  of  His  power  is  that  when  we 
were  dead  through  our  sins  He  gave  us  life  and  made  us  partakers 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  His  exaltation.  This  was  not 
for  any  merit  of  our  own,  but  was  the  undeserved  gift  of  God,  who 
loved  us  even  when  we  were  dead  through  our  sins.  But  although 
our  salvation  was  thus  not  of  works  but  of  grace,  our  new  creation 
had  good  works  in  view  as  its  result. 

11-22.  Ye  Gentiles  had  formerly  no  share  in  the  covenants 
of  promise,  but  were  aliens  from  the  citizenship  of  Israel.  Now, 
however,  Christ,  by  His  death,  has  done  away  with  the  barrier 
between  you  and  the  true  Israel,  and  has  reconciled  both  to  God. 
So  that  equally  with  the  Jews,  and  on  the  same  terms,  ye  have 
access  to  the  Father.  All  alike  form  part  of  the  one  holy  temple 
in  which  God  dwells. 

iii.  1-9.  This  truth  that  the  Gentiles  are  equally  with  the 
Jews  heirs  of  the  inheritance,  members  of  the  body  and  partakers 
of  the  promise,  was  hidden  from  former  generations,  but  has  now 
been  revealed  to  the  apostles  and  prophets ;  and  to  me,  though 
unworthy,  has  been  given  the  special  privilege  of  preaching  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  making  known  to  all  men  this  mystery. 

10- 13.  Hereby  God  designs  that  even  the  angelic  powers 
may  learn  through  the  Church  to  know  the  varied  wisdom  of  God 
exemplified  in  His  eternal  purpose  in  Christ. 

14-19.  Prayer  that  they  may  be  given  inward  spiritual 
strength ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  them  through  faith ;  and  that 
being  themselves  well  grounded  in  love  they  may  learn  to  know 
the  loye  of  Christ,  although,  properly  speaking,  it  surpasses  know¬ 
ledge. 

c 
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20,  2i.  Doxology  suggested  by  the  thought  of  the  great  things 
which  have  been  prayed  for. 

iv.  1-3.  Exhortation  to  live  a  life  corresponding  to  their  calling, 
in  lowliness,  patience,  love,  and  unity. 

4-1 1.  Essential  unity  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  organism, 
inspired  by  one  Spirit,  acknowledging  one  Master,  into  whose 
name  they  are  all  baptized,  and  all  being  children  of  the  same 
Divine  Father.  Within  this  unity  a  diversity  of  gifts  and  offices  is 
to  be  recognised. 

12- 16.  The  object  of  all  is  to  make  the  saints  perfect  in  unity 
of  faith  and  maturity  of  knowledge,  so  that  they  may  be  secured 
against  the  changing  winds  of  false  doctrine,  and  that  the  whole 
body,  deriving  its  supply  of  nourishment  from  the  Head,  even 
Christ,  may  grow  up  and  be  perfected  in  love. 

17-24.  Admonition  that  remembering  the  blessings  of  which 
they  have  been  made  partakers,  they  should  put  off  their  former 
life,  their  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  man. 

25-31.  Exhortations  against  special  sins,  falsehood,  anger,  theft, 
idleness,  foul  speaking,  malice,  etc. 

32-v.  2.  Exhortation  to  take  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  as  a 
pattern  for  imitation,  especially  in  their  forgiveness  of  one  another. 

3-14.  Special  warning  against  sins  of  uncleanness. 

15-21.  More  general  exhortation  to  regulate  their  conduct 
with  wisdom,  to  make  good  use  of  opportunities,  and,  instead  of 
indulging  in  riotous  pleasure,  to  express  their  joy  and  thankfulness 
in  spiritual  songs. 

22-33.  Special  injunctions  to  husbands  and  wives,  illustrated 
by  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Church,  which  is  compared  to  that 
of  the  husband  to  the  wife,  so  that  as  the  Church  is  subject  to 
Christ,  so  should  the  wife  be  to  her  husband ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Christ  loved  the  Church  even  to  the  point  of  giving  Him¬ 
self  up  for  it,  so  should  the  husband  love  his  wife.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  important  point  of  difference,  namely,  that  Christ  is 
the  Saviour  of  the  Church  of  which  He  is  the  Head. 

vi.  1-9.  Special  injunction  to  children  and  fathers,  slaves  and 
masters ;  slaves  to  remember  that  they  are  doing  service  to  Christ, 
masters  that  they  also  have  a  Master  before  whom  master  and 
slave  are  alike. 

10-12.  Exhortation  to  arm  themselves  with  the  whole  armour 
of  God  in  preparation  for  the  conflict  with  the  spiritual  powers 
which  are  opposed  to  them. 

13- 18.  Detailed  specification  of  the  parts  of  the  spiritual  armour. 

19,  20.  Request  for  their  prayers  for  himself,  that  he  may  have 

freedom  of  speech  to  preach  the  mystery  of  the  gospel. 

21-24.  Personal  commendation  of  his  messenger  Tychicus, 
and  final  benediction. 
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§  9.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

Commentaries  on  the  entire  New  Testament  are  not  noticed 
here.  For  the  older  works,  the  lists  in  the  English  translation  of 
Meyer,  and  in  MfClmtock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopaedia ,  have  been 
consulted. 

Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries . 

Althofer  (Christ.),  Animadversiones ,  etc.  Alt.  1641. 

Annotationes  in  V.T.  et  in  Ep .  ad  Ephesios  (auctore  incerto). 
Cantab.  1653;  Amst.  1703. 

Battus  (Bartholomaeus),  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  ad 
Ephesios .  Gryphisw.  1619. 

Bayne  or  Baynes  (Paul),  Commentary  on  the  Ep.  to  the 
Ephesians .  Lond.  1643. 

Binemann,  Expositio.  Lond.  1581. 

Bodius  or  Boyd  (Robert),  In  Ep.  ad  Ephesios  Praelectiones. 
Lond.  1652. 

Bucer  (Martin),  Praelectiones  hi  Ep.  ad  Ephesios  (posthumous ; 
ed.  by  Im.  Tremellius).  Basil,  1562. 

Bugenhagen  (J  oh.),  Adnotatt.  in  Epp.  ad  Gal.  Eph.  Phil.  Col. 
etc.  Basil,  1527. 

Calixtus  (G.),  Expositio  litt.  in  Epp.  ad  Eph.  Col.  etc. 
Helmst.  1664-66. 

Cocceius  (Joh.),  S.  Apost.  Pauli  Ep.  ad  Ephesios  cum  Comm. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1667. 

Crocius  (Joh.),  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Ephesios.  Cassellis,  1642. 

Crellius  (Joh.),  Comment,  et  Paraphrasis  in  Ep.  ad  Ephesios. 
Eleutherop.  1656. 

Du  Bose  (Pierre  Th.),  Sermons  sur  FEpitre  de  St.  Paid  aux 
Ephesiens  (chs.  i.-iii.  only).  3  tom.  Rotterd.  1699. 

Ferguson  (Jas.),  A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Epp.  of  Paul  to 
the  Gal.  and  Eph.  London,  1659. 

Goodwin  (Thos.),  Exposition,  etc.  Lond.  1681.  Condensed, 
Lond.  1842.  Works:  Edinb.  1861. 

Hanneken,  Explicatio ,  etc.  Marp.  1631  ;  Lips.  1718,  al. 

Heminge  or  Hemmingius,  Comment .  in  omnes  Epp.  Apostol- 
orum ,  etc.  Argent,  1586. 

Lagus  (Daniel),  Co7nme?itatio  quadripertita  super  Ep.  ad 
Ephesios.  Gryphisw.  1664. 

Luther  (Martin),  Die  Ep.  an  die  Epheser  ausgelegt ;  aus  seinem 
Schrifte?i  herausgegeben  von  Chr.  G.  Eberle.  Stuttg.  1878. 

Mayer  or  Major  (Georg),  Enarratio  Ep.  Pauli  scriptae  ad 
Ephesios.  Vitemb.  1552. 

Meelfuhrer,  Commentarius.  Norimb.  1628. 
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Megander,  Commentarius .  Basil,  1534. 

Nailant,  Enarrafiones .  Ven.  1554;  Lond.  1570. 

Olevianus  (Gaspar),  Notae  ex  [ejus\  Concionibits ,  etc .  Her- 
bosnae,  1588. 

Ridley  (Launcelot),  Comm .  on  Ephesians.  Lond.  1540. 
Republ.  in  Legh  Richmond’s  Selections  of  the  Reformer s,  etc. 
Lond.  1817. 

Rollock  (Robert),  In  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Ephesios  Commentarius. 
Edinb.  1590. 

Schmid  (Sebastian),  Paraphrasis  super  Ep.  ad  Ephesios. 
Strassb.  1684. 

Steuart  (Peter),  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Ephesios.  Ingolstad. 

x593- 

Tarnovius,  Commentarius.  Rost  1636. 

Wandalin,  Paraphrasis.  Slesw.  1650. 

Weinrich,  Explicatio.  Lips.  1613. 

Vellerus  or  Weller  (Hieron.),  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Ephesios. 
Noriberg.  1550. 

Woodhead  (Abraham),  Allestry  (Rich),  and  Walker 
(Obadiah),  Paraphrase  and  Annot.  on  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
Oxford,  1682,  etc.;  republ.  Oxford,  1852. 

Zanchius  (Hieron.),  Comm,  in  Ep ,  ad  Ephesios .  Neostad. 
1594. 

Eighteenth  Century . 

Baumgarten  (Sigmund  Jakob),  Auslegung  der  Briefe  Pauli  an 
die  Galater ,  Epheser,  Philip.  Col.  Philemon  it.  Thess.  Halle,  1767. 

Chandler  (Sam.),  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epp.  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Gal.  and  Eph.  {with  Comm,  on  Thess.).  London, 
1 777- 
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§  10.  ON  SOME  READINGS  PECULIAR  TO  ONE  OR  TWO  MSS. 
Both  Epistles  are  here  taken  together. 

The  more  important  readings  are  discussed  in  their  respective 
places.  Here  are  brought  together  a  few  isolated  or  nearly  isolated 
readings  of  particular  MSS.,  several  of  which  are  probably  errors 
of  the  respective  copyists. 

K  stands  alone — 

Eph.  i.  18,  T775  K\r]p0V0fiLas  r rjs  for  Tyjs  &.  rrjs  kX. 

ii.  1,  iavrwv  for  vfiCjv. 
ii.  4,  K*  om.  iv. 
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ii.  7,  N*  omits  the  whole  verse  (passing  from  iv  Xpto-ru>  \ Irjcrov 
in  ver.  6  to  the  same  words  in  ver.  7),  supplied  by  Na. 

ii.  IO,  N*,  ®eo{r  for  avrov. 

V.  17,  N*,  cfypovrjfjLa  for  OeXrjfia. 

v.  20  om.  ?//xo)v. 

Col.  ii.  10,  N*,  rrjs  apXV*5  €K#cX^crtas  for  ap^?}?  kclL  i^ovvi a?. 

ii.  18,  N*,  before  ayyiXinv  add.  pLeWovTwv. 

iii.  i,  6  ®cds  for  6  Xpto-To'?.  But  the  first  scribe  seems  to  have 
himself  corrected  it  (Tisch.). 

In  the  following  N  is  not  quite  alone : — - 

Eph.  i.  7,  N*,  co- x0^  ^C)  =  D*,  Boh.  Eth. 

iii.  9,  N*  om.  iv,  Expressly  attributed  to  Marcion  by  Ter- 
tullian  (Marc,  v.  18),  “rapuit  haereticus  in  praepositionem,  et  ita 
legi  fecit :  occulti  ab  aeris  deo,”  etc.  So  Dial .  870. 

iv.  24,  N*,  iv  ocriQTrjTi  Kal  SiKaKxrvvr}  for  iv  StK.  k .  ocr.  = 
Ambrosiaster. 

Col.  i.  23,  K7]pv$  Kal  a7rocrToXos  (for  StaKovo?)  =  P. 

A  combines  this  and  the  genuine  text ;  Eth.  has  Krjpv$  Kal 
Std/covo? ;  while  Euthal.  (cod.)  has  Std/covo?  Kal  d7rd<rroXo?. 

i.  24,  rot?  TraOrjpLacnv  vp.u>v  for  Tot?  tt.  vi rep  vpiwv  (  =  L  37*). 


A  alone  has — 

Eph.  i.  IO,  Kara  ttjv  OLKOVopitav  for  ct?  olk . 
iv.  1 4,  TjTTLot  for  vrjirioi  ( v  precedes). 

iv.  19,  e[t?  aKa^Oapviav  Trao-^?  for  et?  ipyaatav  aKaOap<rias 
•jracriqs, 

vi.  23,  eAco?  for  ayaTrrj, 

Col.  i.  23,  KTjpv£  Kal  drooToXo ?  Kal  Sta/covo?  for  St a/covo?.  See 
under  X. 

In  Eph.  i.  3  A*  reads  v/xct?  for  Tpxct?,  with  D*. 

In  i.  1 1  A  agrees  with  D  G  in  reading  ckX^^cv  for  €K\rjpa>- 

6r)pi€V. 

i.  20,  vplv  for  i7/dV  =  39,  63. 

v.  15,  after  ovv  A  adds  dSeX^ot,  with  Kc  Vulg.  Boh. 


B  alone — 

Eph.  i.  13,  io-cfrpayLo-Oy]  for  i(rcfipayi(rOrjT€  (tw  follows ;  the 
copyist’s  eye  passed  from  r  to  r). 

i.  21,  efoucrta?  Kal  oLpXV^  for  dp.  /cat  c£. 

ii.  I,  hrLdvpLLaLS  for  aptapriat?. 

ii.  5>  after  7rapa7rTd>/xacrtv  B  adds  Kal  Tat?  e7rt#v/Atat?,  thus  repeat¬ 
ing  the  expression  of  ver.  1  with  the  erroneous  reading.  These 
can  hardly  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  serious  errors. 

v.  1 7  after  K vpCov  add  rjp uov. 
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Col.  i.  3  omits  X/oio-tov. 

i.  4  omits  yv  €XCT€- 

i.  ii,  12  after  xaP adds  d/xa. 

i.  12,  /caAecravn  /cat  t/cavajcram  for  t/cavcoo-am ,  a  complete 
reading. 

ii.  15,  after  c^ovo-tas  add  /cat. 

In  the  following  B  is  not  without  support : — 

Eph.  i.  3  om.  /cat  7rar7y/)=HiL  (semel),  Yictorinus.  But  Hil. 
has  also  {bis)  7rarrjp  without  6  0€O9  /cat. 

i.  i  8  om.  vpCov  =  17  Arm. 

i.  20,  ovpavois  for  €7rou/oai'tois  —  7 1,  213,  Hil.  Victorin. 

ii.  5  before  rot?  7rapa7rr.  adds  €i'  =  Arm  (?). 

iii.  3  om.  on,  with  d,  Victorin.  Ambrosiaster.  But  G,  Goth, 
have  Kara  <x7tok.  yap,  which  gives  some  probability  to  the  omission 
of  OTt. 

iii.  5  om.  a7roo-ToAot9,  with  Ambrosiaster. 

iii.  19,  7tA rjpuOrj  for  7rXypw07)T€  €19,  with  17,  73,  1 16. 

iv.  7,  vpxuv  for  fjpiwv  =  38,  109,  Theodoret. 
vi.  IO,  Svva pLoixrOc  for  ivBvvapLovo-Qe  =  17. 

Col.  i.  14,  €crxo/xev,  with  Boh.  Arab.  (A  non  liquet). 

ii.  23  om.  /cat  before  d<£ctSta,  with  m,  Orig.  (intp.)  Ambrosiaster. 

iii.  15  om.  Ivl  =  6  7 2  Sah. 

iv.  3,  Bl  ov  for  8d  o  =  G  (71  has  $1  ov). 


In  D  the  following  may  be  noted  : — 

D  alone  (E  not  being  reckoned). 

Eph.  i.  6  adds  rrjs  before  80^9. 

i.  16,  7 ravcropLcu  for  iravop-ai  (but  so  Victorinus). 

ii.  15,  D*,  KaTapTivas  for  Karapy?ycra9.  (The  Latin  d  has 
“  destituens.”) 

iii.  12,  D*,  iv  t <3  iXevOepioOrjvai  for  iv  7re7roi0ycr€L . 

Col.  i.  14,  D*  om.  ryv  a<j}€a tv. 

i.  26,  <f>av€po)6iv  for  i(f>avcp(l)6r]. 

ii.  i  o,  c/cKA>ycrta9  for  apx^9  /cat  c^oucrtas  (compare  N*). 

iv.  6,  D*,  fjpLow  for  vpL<jiv. 

In  the  following  it  is  supported  by  one  or  more : — 

Eph.  i.  6,  D*  adds  vta>  avTov,  with  G  and  one  cursive,  but  many 
versions.  See  note. 

i.  9  om.  avroi)  =  G,  Goth.  Boh. 
i.  12  om.  avrov  —  G. 

ii-  5i  D*  rat  9  apapriats  for  rot9  7rapa7rru)/xacriv.  So  appy.  Vulg. 
Hier.  etc.  (G  has  ry  d/xapna). 

ib .  after  Xpio-n5  add  ov  rij.  G  has  ov.  Some  MSS.  of  the  Vulg. 
have  “  CUJUS,”  with  Ambrosiaster. 

iii.  1  after  iOvu v  adds  irpeafievu)  =  10. 
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iii.  2  if  iv  XpLcrrio  *lr)(Tov  Kai  ty}  eKK\r)<ria  =  Gf  Victorin.  Am- 
brosiaster. 

iv.  29,  xtWews  for  xpaa9  =  G,  46,  some  Verss.  and  FF. 

v.  14,  D*  e7rt^aucrets  rov  Xpiorov,  a  reading  mentioned  by 
Chrys.  Hier.  al.  =  Ambrosiaster,  al.  A  “Western”  reading,  WH. 

vi.  11,  eis  for  irpos  =  G. 

Col.  i.  21,  rr) s  Siavoias  vpiuiv  for  rfj  Siavoia  =  G. 

i.  22,  d7roKaTaAAayAres  =  G.  Goth.  Ambrosiaster. 

ii.  19,  after  K^akrjv  add  Xpurrov  =  Syr-Harcl.  Arm. 

iii.  II,  after  evi  add  apcrcv  kol  Orj\v  =  G. 

iii.  14,  ivorrjTos  for  tcAciot^tos  =  G,  Ambrosiaster. 

iv.  10,  D*  8e£acr0ai  for  Segaa&t^G,  Theoph.  Ambrosiaster. 
iv.  1 2,*  D*,  Xpicrrov  for  ©eov  (with  one  cursive). 

iv.  I  3,  D*,  KOTTOV  for  7 TOVOV  =  G. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  D  G  are  independent  witnesses 
of  a  “  Western  ”  text. 


From  G  we  take  the  following : — 

G  alone  (F  not  being  reckoned). 

Eph.  i.  18,  tva  otSare  for  eis  to  elSevat,  vpias  (looks  like  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Latin  “  ut  sciatis  ”). 

ii.  2,  to vrov  for  rou  before  irv^vparos  (but  Vulg.  has  “aeris 
hujus  ”). 

ii.  3  om.  /cat  17/Aeis. 
ii.  10,  Kvpici)  for  Xpicrra). 

ii.  II,  81a  tovto  pLvrjpiovevovTes  for  Sio  piv^/xovcdcTe  on  (  =  Vic- 
torin.). 

ii.  15,  KOLVOV  for  Ka LVOV. 

iii.  8,  after  avrrj  add  tov  ©eov. 
iii.  1 1,  om.  tw  Xp.  ’I^croi). 

iii.  1 2,  Trjv  7rpocray<j)yr}v  eis  rrjv  Trapprj(rlav. 

V.  3,  ovopLa^ira)  for  ovop.a£ecr0o). 

V.  5,  eis  ttjv  fiavikziav  for  iv  rrj  /?a<riAeia. 

v.  20,  vpLo>v  for  TravTtov  (Theodoret  combines  both  vnlp  Trdvrwv 

VfJLUiv). 

Col.  i.  6  om.  fjs. 
i.  22  om.  avrov. 

i.  26,  after  ayiois  add  d7roordA.oi9. 

i.  29,  ev  o  for  cis  o.  Of  course,  no  MS.  but  F  agrees;  but  the 
Latin  has  “  in  quo.” 

iii.  8,  Kara  for  rd,  and  add  after  vp.a>v,  pH}  cK7ropcueo-0aj.  Some 
Vss.  agree,  but  in  them  the  preceding  word  may  be  the  nomina¬ 
tive,  e.g.  “  Stultiloquium.” 
iii.  13,  opyrjv  for  p.opL<l>Y)v. 

iii.  24,  t<5  K vpiig  f)p.5)v  ’Iijo-ou  Xpicrrov  (S  SovAcvcrc. 
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iv.  9,  after  ru  <5Se  add  nparropeva.  This  looks  like  a  translation 
from  the  Latin  “quae  hie  aguntur,”  which  cannot  be  cited  as 
supporting  G,  for  it  is  a  fitting  rendering  of  ra  wBc. 

In  the  following,  G  is  not  without  support.  (For  the  coinci¬ 
dences  with  D  see  above.) 

Eph.  ii.  6,  om.  iv  XpicrrS  'Irjaov^  Victorin.  Hil. 

ii.  1 2,  after  in ayytXias  add  avraiv  =Tert.  Victorin.  Ambrosiaster, 
Eth. 

ib.  after  Koapap  add  tovtqj  =  Victorin.  Ambr.  Vulg.  (some  mss.). 

iii.  8,  €/V a^tVra)  for  cAa^iorordpa)  =  49. 

iii.  9,  after  attbvtov  add  Kal  ano  tC)v  yeveuiv  =  Syr-Harcl. 

iii.  10  om.  iw  =  Vulg.  Syr-Pesh. 

iii.  21  om.  tov  alibvos,  with  cod.  tol.  (of  Vulg.)  Ambrosiaster. 

iv.  15,  a\y}6iav  Be  ttoiovvtcs  for  aXyjOtvovTts  Be  =  “  veritatem 
autem  facientes,”  Vulg.  Victorin.  Ambrosiaster,  Hier.  But  the 
Latin  is  probably  only  an  interpretation  of  aXrjOevovres,  in  which 
case  the  reading  of  G  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  translation 
of  the  Latin.  Jerome  in  Quaest.  10  (Algas.)  has  “veritatem  autem 
loquentes.” 

iv.  1 6  om.  kclt  ivepye lav,  with  Arm.  (Use.)  Iren,  (interp.)  al. 

iv.  23,  om.  8e  =  Eth. 

Col.  i.  24,  avcnrXrjpii)  for  avTavanXypib  =  43,  46,  al 

ii.  15,  T7)v  aapKa  for  ras  ap^as  Kat  =  Hil.  ( bis )  Novat.  (Syr-Pesh. 
and  Goth,  seem  to  combine  both).  CAPKA  may  have  originated 
from  CAPXA,  but  this  would  not  fully  explain  the  change.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  reading  originated  in  an  interpretation  of 
o.7r€KBvcr(ip.€v oSj  the  Syr.  and  Goth,  having  had  our  Greek  text,  but 
understanding  ol7T€kB .  to  mean  “putting  off  his  flesh.”  Hil.  else¬ 
where  has  “  spolians  se  carne  et  principatus  et  potestates  ostentui 
fecit”  (204).  This  interpretation  being  mistaken  by  a  Greek 
scribe  for  a  various  reading,  he  conformed  his  text  thereto. 

ii.  23,  after  T(nreivo<f>po<Tvvr]  add  tov  voos  =  Syr-Harcl.  Hil.  Am¬ 
brosiaster.  (Goth.  Boh.  add  cordis.)  This  again  looks  like  a 
rendering  of  a  Latin  expression. 


It  has  to  be  noted  that  C  is  defective  from  Eph.  i.  1,  IlavAos  to 
TrpoaayuyyrjV)  ii.  18,  and  from  iv.  1 7,  tovto  ovv  to  Kal  tl  at  in  Phil.  i.  22. 

As  E  is  only  a  copy  of  D  (after  correction),  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  or  useful  to  cite  it  amongst  the  witnesses  to 
various  readings.  Similarly,  as  F,  if  not  copied  from  G  (as  Hort 
thinks),  is,  at  best,  an  inferior  copy  of  the  same  exemplar,  it  has 
not  been  cited.  To  cite  I)  E,  or  F  G,  or  D  E  F  G,  is  to  give  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  calling  to  mind  on  each  occasion  the  known 
relationship  of  the  respective  pairs. 


§  10]  READINGS  PECULIAR  TO  ONE  OR  TWO  MSS.  xlv 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  word  on  that  much 
misapplied  maxim :  “  The  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  ” ;  a  maxim  which,  pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
oblige  us  to  accept  the  unintelligible  because  of  its  unintelligibility  ; 
and  which,  indeed,  is  sometimes  urged  in  support  of  a  reading 
which  cannot  be  interpreted  without  violence.  Bengel  with  his 
usual  terseness  and  precision  expressed  in  four  words  the  true 
maxim  of  which  this  is  a  perversion :  “  Proclivi  scriptioni  praestat 
ardua.”  “  Proclivis  scriptio  ”  is  not  a  reading  easy  to  understand, 
but  one  into  which  the  scribe  would  easily  fall ;  and  “  scriptio 
ardua”  is  that  which  would  come  less  naturally  to  him.  The 
question  is  not  of  the  interpreter,  but  of  the  scribe.  This  includes 
the  former  erroneous  maxim  so  far  as  it  is  true ;  but  it  may,  and 
often  does  happen  that  the  “ proclivis  scriptio”  is  a  “difficilis 
lectio.”  Bengel’s  maxim  includes  a  variety  of  cases  which  he 
discusses  in  detail. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Versions. 

Eth. 

Arm. 

Boh. 


It.  or  Ital  .  . 

Sah.  .  • 

Syr-Pesh.  . 

Syr- Hard,  or  Hd.  . 


Ethiopic. 

Armenian. 

Bohairic.  Cited  by  Tisch. 

“  Coptic,”  by  Tregelles 
“  Memphitic,”  by  VVH. 

“  me.” 

Old  Latin. 

The  Sahidic  or  Thebaic  (“  the.” 
WH.). 

The  Peshitto  Syriac. 

The  Harclean  Syriac. 


The  following  represent  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate:  viz.  am.  =  Cod* 
Amiatinus;  fuld.  =  Cod.  Fuldensis ;  tol.  =  Cod.  Toletanus. 


Editors . 

Tisch. 

Treg. 

WH. 

A  If. 

De  W. 

Ell. 

W.  Schmidt 
Theod.  Mops. 


•  Tischendorf. 

.  Tregelles. 

.  Westcott  and  Hort. 

.  Alford. 

.  De  Wette. 

.  Ellicott. 

.  Woldemar  Schmidt,  Editor  of 
Meyer’s  Comm,  on  Ephesians . 
.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 


Other  abbreviations  will  create  no  difficulty. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§  I.  TIIE  CHURCH  AT  COLOSSAE. 

Colossae  (or  Colassae,  see  i.  2)  was  situated  in  Phrygia,  on  the 
river  Lycus,  a  tributary  to  the  Maeander.  Herodotus  speaks  of  it 
as  7roA.i5  [JL€ya\r]  (vii.  30)  ;  Xenophon,  as  7roA.i< ;  ol Kovfitvy]  kcll  tvSaifjauv 
koll  fxeydXr}  {Anah.  i.  2.  6).  Strabo,  however  (xii.  8),  only  reckons 
it  as  a  7roXtor/xa.  Pliny’s  mention  of  it  amongst  the  “oppida 
celeberrima”  {//.  N.  v.  32,  41)  is  not  inconsistent  with  this.  It  is 
after  enumerating  the  considerable  towns  that  he  speaks  of 
“  oppida  celeberrima,  praeter  jam  dicta,”  thus  introducing  along 
with  Colossae,  other  small  and  decayed  places.  Eusebius  ( Chron . 
Olymp .  210.  4)  records  its  destruction  (with  that  of  Laodicea  and 
Hierapolis)  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero.  Tacitus  {Ann,  xiv.  27) 
states  that  Laodicea,  “ex  illustribus  Asiae  urbibus,”  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  seventh  year  of  Nero.  (See  Introduction 
to  Ephesians,) 

The  Church  at  Colossae  was  not  founded  by  St.  Paul,  nor  had 
it  been  visited  by  him  (i.  4,  7-9,  ii.  1).  These  indications  in  the 
Epistle  agree  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which 
represents  his  journeys  as  following  a  route  which  would  not  bring 
him  to  Colossae.  He  is,  indeed,  related  to  have  passed  through 
Phrygia  on  his  second  and  third  missionary  journeys;  but  Phrygia 
was  a  very  comprehensive  term,  and  on  neither  occasion  does  the 
direction  of  his  route  or  anything  in  the  context  point  to  this 
somewhat  isolated  corner  of  Phrygia. 

In  his  second  missionary  journey,  after  visiting  the  Churches 
of  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  he  passes  through  tt)v  ^pvytav  kou 
Ta\a tlkt]v  (Acts  xvi.  6),  i.e.  the  Phrygian  region  of  the 
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province  of  Galatia,  or  the  Phrygo-Galatic  region.  (The  ti)v  before 
TaXaTiKrjv  in  the  Text.  Rec.  is  not  genuine.)  Thence  he  travelled 
through  Mysia  (neglecting  it,  7rapeX0ovT^)  to  Troas.  Thus  on 
this  journey  he  kept  to  the  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Lycus.  On 
his  third  journey,  he  founded  no  new  Churches  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  confined  himself  to  revisiting  and  confirming  those  already 
founded  (Acts  xviii.  23).  From  the  Galatic  and  Phrygian  region 
he  proceeded  to  Ephesus  by  the  higher  lying  and  more  direct 
route,  not  the  regular  trade  route  down  the  valleys  of  the  Lycus 
and  the  Maeander.  On  this  Lightfoot  and  Ramsay  are  agreed, 
the  former,  however,  thinking  that  Paul  may  have  gone  as  far 
north  as  Pessinus  before  leaving  Galatia ;  the  latter  (consistently 
with  his  view  of  the  meaning  of  “  Galatian  ”  in  Acts)  supposing 
him  to  have  gone  directly  westward  from  Antioch  to  Ephesus. 
Renan  supposes  him  to  have  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  but 
without  preaching  there,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  form 
of  expression  in  ii.  1.  The  founder  of  the  Church  at  Colossae 
was  apparently  Epaphras ;  at  least  it  had  been  taught  by  him  (see 
i.  7,  where  the  correct  reading  is  Ka0u>s  l/judOere,  not  Ka#d>9  kcu 

€/Aa#ere). 

The  Church  appears  to  have  consisted  of  Gentile  converts 
(i.  21,  27,  ii.  13) ;  certainly  there  is  no  hint  that  any  of  the  readers 
were  Jews,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  founder  was  a  Gentile 
Christian  would  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  reception  of  his 
preaching  by  Jews.  But  they  were  clearly  exposed  to  Jewish 
influences,  and,  in  fact,  we  know  that  there  wras  an  important 
Jewish  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood,  Antiochus  the  Great 
having  transplanted  two  thousand  Jewish  families  from  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia  into  Lydia  and  Phrygia  (Joseph.  Antt .  xii.  3.  4), 
thus  forming  a  colony  which  rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  See 
Lightfoot,  The  Churches  of  the  Lycus ,  in  his  Introduction.  He 
gives  reasons  for  estimating  the  number  of  Jewish  adult  freemen  in 
the  district  of  which  Laodicea  was  the  capital  in  B.c.  62  at  not 
.less  than  eleven  thousand  (p.  20).  The  Colossians  were  now  in 
danger  of  being  misled  by  certain  false  teachers,  whose  doctrines 
we  gather  from  the  counter-statements  and  warnings  of  the  apostle. 
That  there  was  a  Judaic  element  appears  from  ii.  11,  14,  16.  It 
does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  circumcision  was  urged  upon  them 
as  a  necessity,  or  even  as  a  means  of  perfection.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Epistle  even  remotely  resembling  the  energetic  protest 
against  such  teaching  which  we  have  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
The  ascetic  precepts  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  were  not  based  on 
the  Mosaic  law,  for  St.  Paul  says  they  were  derived  from  the 
tradition  of  men.  The  lawT,  too,  laid  down  no  general  precepts 
about  drinks  (ii.  16).  These  rules  seem  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  worship  of  angels  (ii,  16-21).  The  false  teachers  claimed 
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an  exclusive  and  profound  insight  into  the  world  of  intermediate 
spirits,  whose  favour  it  was  desirable  to  obtain,  and  by  means  of 
whom  new  revelations  and  new  spiritual  powers  might  be  attained. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  this  that  the  body  was  to  be  treated  with 
severity. 

In  the  three  points  of  exclusiveness,  asceticism,  and  angelology, 
the  Colossian  heresy  shows  affinities  with  Essenism,  which,  as  Light- 
foot  remarks,  had  an  affinity  with  Gnosticism,  so  that  it  might  be 
called  Gnostic  Judaism.  Historically,  indeed,  we  do  not  know  of 
any  Essenism  outside  Palestine.  But  there  is  no  need  to  assume 
an  identity  of  origin  of  the  Colossian  heresy  and  Essenism  ;  the 
tendencies  were  not  confined  to  Palestine.  And  Phrygia  provided 
a  congenial  soil  for  the  growth  of  such  a  type  of  religion.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  Sabazius,  and  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.  In  philosophy  it  had  produced  Thales  and  Heraclitus. 
The  former  declared  tov  kov^ov  tfxxj/vxov  kcu  Saijmouwv  7rXrjprj  (Diog. 
Laert.  i.  27). 

The  natural  phenomena  of  the  region  about  Hierapolis, 
Laodicea,  and  Colossae  were  well  calculated  to  encourage  a 
belief  in  demoniac  or  angelic  powers  controlling  the  elementary 
forces  of  nature.  There  was,  for  example,  at  Hierapolis  (and  still 
is)  an  opening,  called  the  Plutonium,  which  emitted  a  vapour 
(sulphuretted  hydrogen)  fatal  to  animals  which  came  within  its 
range.  Strabo  relates  that  the  eunuchs  employed  about  the 
temple  were  able  to  approach  and  bend  over  the  opening  with 
impunity — holding  in  their  breath  (/xe^pt  tto<jov  o-ve^orras  ws  iirl  to 
ttoXu  to  7rve9/xa),  yet,  as  he  adds,  showing  in  their  faces  signs  of  a 
suffocating  feeling.  See  Svoboda,  The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia , 
1869,  p.  29  sqq. ;  Cockerell  apud  Leake,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Asia  Minor ,  1824,  p.  342.  A  comparison  of  Cockerell  and 
Svoboda’s  experiments  shows  that,  as  Lavorde  also  implies,  the 
vapour  is  not  always  equally  fatal.  The  region  was  noted  for 
earthquakes. 

Notwithstanding  its  affinities  with  Gnosticism,  the  Colossian 
heresy  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  earlier  stage  than 
the  developed  Gnosticism  usually  understood  by  that  name,  even 
earlier,  indeed,  than  Cerinthus.  There  is,  for  example,  no 
allusion  to  the  aeons  of  later  Gnosticism,  nor  to  the  properly 
Gnostic  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  demiurgic  agency  to  the 
supreme  God.  “  That  relation  (says  Lightfoot)  was  represented, 
first,  as  imperfect  appreciation ;  next,  as  entire  ignorance ;  lastly, 
as  direct  antagonism.  The  second  and  third  are  the  standing 
points  of  Cerinthus  and  of  the  later  Gnostic  teachers  respectively. 
The  first  was  probably  the  position  of  the  Colossian  false  teachers. 
The  imperfections  of  the  natural  world,  they  would  urge,  were  due 
to  the  limited  capacities  of  these  angels  to  whom  the  demiurgic 
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work  was  committed,  and  to  their  imperfect  sympathy  with  the 
supreme  God;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  might  fitly  receive 
worship  as  mediators  between  God  and  man  ;  and,  indeed, 
humanity  seemed  in  its  weakness  to  need  the  intervention  of 
some  such  beings  less  remote  from  itself  than  the  highest  heaven.” 
Hence  the  references  in  the  Epistle  to  the  TaTreivcxfipoavvr]  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  angel  worship. 

St.  Paul  assures  his  readers,  with  an  authority  which  he  clearly 
expects  them  to  accept,  that  the  gospel  they  had  learned  from 
Epaphras  required  no  such  addition  as  the  false  teachers  pressed 
upon  them.  He  points  out  to  them  that  they  are  members  of  a 
body  of  which  the  Head,  Christ,  was  supreme  above  all  these 
angelic  powers  of  whatever  kind. 


§  2.  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
COLOSSIANS. 

There  is  no  certain  trace  of  the  Epistle  in  Clemens  Romanus 
or  in  Hermas.  Barnabas,  however,  has  a  distinct  allusion  to  Col. 
i.  1 6  in  xii.  7,  tt]v  8ofav  tov  Tt/o-ot),  oti  iv  avT<$  irdvra ,  kcu  els  a vtov. 
Ignatius,  Eph,  x.  3,  has  eSpcuoi  rrj  7n'crm,  and  so  Polycarp,  x.  1, 
doubtless  from  Col.  i.  23.  Probably  also  the  division  into  oparol 
Kal  doparoL ,  in  combination  with  to,  cVovpdna,  in  Ign.  Smyrn.  vi.  1, 
may  be  another  allusion  to  i.  16.  The  connexion  also  of  idolatry 
and  covetousness  in  Polyc.  xi.  2  may  have  been  suggested  by 
Col.  i.  23,  20,  iii.  5.  Justin,  Dial .  p.  31 1  (lxxxv),  calls  Christ 
irpwTOTOKOs  7rd<T7]S  KTicretos,  after  Col.  i.  X  5  (cf.  tt poiroroKov  tuv  irdvroiv 
7TOL7]pidT(ov}  p.  310)  ;  also  p.  326  (xcvi),  TrpuTOTOKOv  TOV  ©eov  Kal  7 rpo 

irdvTtJv  tu)v  KTKrpLdrwv.  Considering  the  frequent  use  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  traces  of  this  Epistle 
previous  to  Irenaeus  are  so  few  and  uncertain.  Its  shortness 
seems  an  inadequate  explanation.  Probably  the  true  account  is 
that,  the  Epistle  being  so  largely  controversial,  its  use  would  be  less 
familiar  to  those  who  had  no  concern  with  the  heresies  with  which 
it  deals.  About  its  early  and  uncontroverted  reception  as  the 
work  of  St.  Paul,  there  is  no  doubt.  Irenaeus,  iii.  14.  1,  says : 
“Iterum  in  ea  epistola  quae  est  ad  Colossenses  ait:  ‘Salutat  vos 
Lucas  medicus  dilectus.’”  In  the  following  section  he  quotes 
Col.  i.  21,  22,  and,  indeed,  he  cites  passages  from  every  chapter. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  Slrom.  i.  1,  says :  k&v  rrj  7rpos  KoXocr- 
cracts  eTTKTToXri'  vovdeTovvresy  ypd<f>eiy  irdvra  dv6p(j)7rovf  k.t.X.  =  Col. 
i.  28,  and  again  in  several  other  places  he  cites  the  Epistle. 

Tertullian  also  cites  passages  from  each  chapter.  Origen, 
contra  Cels .  v.  8,  quotes  ii.  18,  19,  as  from  St.  Paul  to  the 
Colossians. 
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Marcion  received  the  Ep.  as  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  school  of 
Valentinus  also  recognised  it. 

In  the  Muratorian  Canon  it  has  the  same  place  as  in  our  MSS. 
The  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  is  in  no  wise  defective, 
nor  was  any  question  raised  on  the  point  until  Mayerhoff  ( Der 
Brief  an  die  Kolosser ,  u.s.w.  1838)  contested  it  on  the  grounds  of 
vocabulary,  style,  and  differences  from  St.  Paul  in  thought  and 
expression ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  its  relation  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  which  he  considered  to  be  genuine,  and  its  supposed 
reference  to  Cerinthus.  Many  critics  followed  his  lead,  including 
Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Pfleiderer,  etc.,  rejecting,  however,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  also.  Ewald,  partly  followed  by  Renan,  explained 
what  seemed  un-Pauline  in  the  Epistle  by  the  supposition  that 
Timothy  wrote  it  under  the  apostle’s  direction, — an  hypothesis 
excluded  by  i.  23,  ii.  1,  5.  De  Wette  replied  to  Mayerhoff ’s  argu 
ments,  rejecting,  however,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

Holtzmann,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Introduction  to  the  latter 
Epistle,  regarded  the  present  Epistle  as  an  expansion  by  an  inter¬ 
polator  of  a  short,  genuine  Epistle,  being  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
a  careful  critical  examination  of  certain  parallel  passages  in  the  two 
Epistles,  the  result  of  whi  :h  was  to  show  conclusively  that  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  either,  with  Mayerhoff,  the  priority  in  every 
case  of  Eph.,  or,  with  De  Wette,  that  of  Col.1 

As  a  specimen  of  his  restoration  of  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
latter  Epistle,  the  following  may  suffice.  Ch.  i.  9-29  reads  as 
follows : — 

Aia  rouro  /cal  7]pe is  ov  iravopeOa  virip  vp&v  7rpocrev)(6p€VOi  7repi7ra- 
rijcrai  vjjlcls  amicus  rou  ®eou,  os  ippvcraTO  rjp as  €K  rrj s  efou crias  rod 
ctkotov s  Kai  /xeretrr^crev  eis  ttjv  /SacriAciav  too  uiou  aurou  on  iv  aural 
evSoKTjcrev  /caraAAa^ai,  Kai  u/xas  7rore  ouras  i\0pov s  iv  tois  Ipyois  tois 
7rovr]po?<s ,  vvvl  KaT7]\\dyy]T€  iv  T(3  caj/xart  rrjs  ua/OKos  aurou  Sia  rou 
flararou,  ciye  e7ri/xevere  rfj  Tricrrei  eSpaioi  Kai  p,r)  /xcraKivou/xerot  airo 
rou  euayyeXiou  ou  iyevoprjv  iy a>  IlauXos  SiaKovos  Kara  ttjv  oiKovo/xiar 
rou  ©cou  ttjv  SoOeiaav  pot  cis  u/xas  TrXrjpwo'ai  tov  Xoyov  rou  ©eou,  eis 
o  Kai  kottlu)  dyam^o/xevos  Kara  ttjv  ivepye tav  aurou  ttjv  ivepyopevyv  iv 
ipoi. 

Of  ch.  iii.  Holtzmann  regards  as  original  only  w.  3,  12,  13,  17. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  abridgment,  and  supposes  extreme 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  interpolator,  who  so  cleverly  dove¬ 
tailed  his  own  work  into  St.  Paul’s  that,  had  Eph.  not  existed,  no 
one  would  have  suspected  Col.  of  being  interpolated.  It  would  be 
strange,  too,  that  the  interpolated  letter  should  so  completely  dis¬ 
place  the  Pauline  original.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  as  if  we  were 
compelled  to  suppose  it  known  only  to  this  interpolator  “who 

1  For  a  list  of  the  principal  passages  compared,  see  Introduction  to  the  Ep . 
to  the  Ephesians. 
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rescued  it  from  oblivion”  (. Kritik ,  p.  305)  only  to  consign  it 
thither  again.  Holtzmann’s  theory  is,  as  Jiilicher  says,  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  be  accepted.  In  such  a  case,  for  example,  as  Col.  i.  27 
compared  with  Eph.  i.  9,  10,  and  iii.  8,  9,  16,  17;  or,  again,  Col. 
iii.  12-15  Eph.  iv.  2-4,  32,  it  is  involved  in  inextricable  diffi¬ 
culties.  And  as  this  seems  to  be  generally  felt,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  examine  his  instances  in  detail. 

Von  Soden,  in  his  article  in  the  Jahrb.  f  Protest,  Theol,  1875, 
limited  the  interpolations  to  i.  15-20,  ii.  ro,  r 5,  18  (partly).  In  his 
Commentary  he  still  further  reduces  the  interpolation  to  i.  1 6b,  17, 
i.e.  ra  Travra  to  (rvveo-TrjKc ,  which  he  regards  as  a  gloss  (Pint.  p.  1 2). 

Against  the  genuineness  is  alleged,  first,  the  absence  of  St. 
Paul’s  favourite  terms  and  turns  of  expression,  together  with  the 
occurrence  of  others  which  are  foreign  to  the  acknowledged 
Epistles.  For  example,  SiKatos  with  its  derivatives,  d7roKaAui/as, 
SoKijma^eLVj  viraKorj ,  crcur^pta,  Koirama,  vo/xos,  Tricrredeiv,  are  absent, 
as  well  as  dpa,  Sid,  Sion,  while  it  is  noted  that  yap  occurs  only  five 
times  (or  six  if  it  is  read  in  iii.  24),  as  against  thirty-six  times  in 
Gal.  and  some  three  hundred  times  in  the  three  other  great 
Epistles.  But  these  phenomena  are  not  without  parallel  in  other 
Epistles  or  parts  of  Epistles  of  similar  length.  hiKaioo-vvr]  occurs 
in  1  Cor.  only  once  (i.  30),  SiKaios  not  at  all.  Both  adjective  and 
substantive  are  absent  from  1  Thess.,  as  well  as  the  verb,  crwr^pia 
is  not  used  in  1  Cor.  or  Gal.,  while  in  2  Cor.  o-w^co  occurs  but 
once ;  di TOKoXvipis  is  not  used  in  Phil,  or  1  Thess.,  and  in  2  Cor. 
only  in  xii.  1,  7,  so  that  the  first  eleven  chs.  are  without  it. 
7tl(tt€v€lv  is  found  in  2  Cor.  only  in  a  quotation,  iv.  13 ;  {nraKorj  not 
in  1  Cor.  Gal.  Phil.  1  Thess. ;  vo/xos  not  in  2  Cor.  or  Thess.  Again, 
as  to  the  conjunctions,  dpa  does  not  occur  in  Phil.,  while  dpa  ovv, 
frequent  in  Rom.,  is  not  used  in  1  or  2  Cor.,  and  only  once  in 
Gal.  Sid  occurs  only  once  in  Gal.  (iv.  31,  where  Rec.  has  dpa), 
and  Sion  once  in  1  Cor.,  not  at  all  in  2  Cor.  yap  is  hardly  more 
frequent  (relatively)  in  Eph.,  which  Mayerhoff  accepted,  than  in 
Col.  Its  comparative  infrequency  in  both  as  compared  with  Rom. 
and  Cor.  is  clearly  due  to  the  more  argumentative  character  of  the 
latter  Epistles. 

As  to  the  dTrai  XeyopLcv a,  they  are  not  more  numerous  than  was 
to  be  expected  in  an  Epistle  dealing  with  novel  questions.  In 
addition  to  ten  words  found  only  here  and  in  Eph.,  there  are  forty- 
eight  which  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul.  But  as  Soden 
remarks,  Paul  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  under  the  new 
linguistic  influence  of  Rome.  Salmon  quotes  a  very  pertinent 
remark  of  Dr.  Mahaffy,  who  compares  St.  Paul  to  Xenophon  in 
this  matter  of  varying  vocabulary.  He  says  :  “  His  (Xenophon’s) 
later  tracts  are  full  of  un-Attic  words,  picked  up  from  his  changing 
surroundings ;  and,  what  is  more  curious,  in  each  of  them  there 
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are  many  words  only  used  by  him  once ;  so  that  on  the  ground  of 
variation  in  diction  each  single  book  might  be,  and,  indeed,  has 
been,  rejected  as  non-Xenophontic.  This  variation  not  only  applies 
to  words  which  might  not  be  required  again,  but  to  such  terms  as 
€vai'8pia  {Comm.  iii.  3.  12),  varied  to  ei ^vgta  ( Ven.  ro.  21),  €vro\p.La 
(quoted  by  Stobaeus),  dySpeioTr]^  (A nab.  vi.  5.  14),  all  used  only 
once.  Every  page  in  Sauppe’s  Lexilogus  Xcn .  bristles  with  words 
only  once  used  in  this  way.  Now,  of  classical  writers,  Xenophon 
is  perhaps  (except  Herodotus)  the  only  man  whose  life  corre¬ 
sponded  to  St.  Paul’s  in  its  roving  habits,  which  would  bring  him 
into  contact  with  the  spoken  Greek  of  varying  societies.” 

The  long  sentences,  such  as  i.  9-20,  ii.  8-12,  are  not  without 
analogy  in  other  Epistles,  e.g.  Rom.  i.  1-7,  ii.  5-10,  14-16, 
iii.  23-26;  Gal.  ii.  3-5,  6-9;  Phil.  iii.  8-1 1.  The  series  of 
relatives  in  i.  13-22  and  ii.  10-12  is  remarkable,  but  not  without 
parallel ;  and  in  both  cases  the  connexion  shows  that  what  is 
added  in  the  relative  clauses,  though  evident,  had  been  overlooked 
by  the  heretical  teachers.  It  was  therefore  properly  connected  by 
a  relative.  Anacolutha  are  particularly  frequent  in  St.  Paul.  "There 
are  also  many  turns  of  expression  which  are  strikingly  Pauline,  as  : 
ii.  4,  8,  17,  18,  23,  iii.  14,  iv.  6,  17.  In  comparing  the  general 
tone  of  the  Epistle  with  that  of  the  other  Epistles,  it  must  be 
observed  that  St.  Paul  had  not  here  to  contend  with  any  opposition 
directed  against  him  or  his  teaching,  nor  had  he  to  defend  himself 
against  objections,  but  was  simply  called  on  to  express  his  judgment 
on  the  novel  additions  to  the  gospel  teaching  which  were  being 
pressed  on  the  Colossians.  This  new  teaching  had  not  yet  gained 
acceptance  or  led  to  factious  divisions  amongst  them.  Nor  has  he 
any  longer  occasion  to  argue  that  Gentiles  are  admitted  to  the 
Christian  Church  on  equal  terms  with  Jews ;  this  question  is 
no  longer  agitated  here ;  St.  Paul’s  own  solution  of  the  problem  is 
assumed.  Nor  was  he  concerned  here  with  the  conditions  of 
salvation,  whether  by  faith  or  by  the  works  of  the  law.  If  he  does 
not  adduce  proof  from  the  O.T.,  neither  does  he  do  this  in  Phil., 
where  there  might  seem  to  be  more  occasion  for  doing  so. 

The  greater  stress  laid  here  on  knowledge  and  wisdom  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  false  teachers  were  endeavouring 
to  dazzle  their  hearers  by  a  show  of  profound  wisdom  to  which  the 
apostle  opposes  the  true  wisdom.  Hence,  also,  his  frequent  use 
of  such  words  as  p.vo’rrjpiov,  GL7roKpv7rTcivt  a7ro Kpv<f>0Sj  yvtopL^eiv, 
<f)CLvepovv. 

Mayerhoff  notes  the  hunting  after  synonyms  as  an  un-Pauline 
characteristic  of  this  Epistle.  Of  his  many  examples  it  may  suffice 
to  give  a  few  specimens  :  i.  6,  Kap7ro(f>opovp.evov  Kal  av£av6p.evov ; 

lb.  aKOVCiv  Kal  iTvvyivucrKtLv ;  7,  awSovAos  [^/Aojy],  StaKoros  [roi) 

X/3t(TTO?}J  ;  II,  V7rOpLOV7)  Kal  p.aKpo6vp.ia  ;  23,  T€0€/X€Al(JL)/A€VOl  Kal 
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iBpaioi  kui  fir )  fieraKivovfitvoL  (see  Eadie,  p.  xxvii).  Many  of  the 
so-called  synonyms  are  clearly  not  so ;  and  even  where  they  are 
justly  so  called,  the  other  Epistles  supply  parallels.  See,  for 
example,  Phil.  i.  3,  7,  9,  10,  11,  15,  20,  24,  25. 

An  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  which  would  be 
serious  if  well  founded,  is  that  the  Epistle  combats  certain  errors 
of  a  Gnostic  character  which  cannot  have  existed  at  so  early  a  date. 
It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  show  that  errors  of  an  analogous 
kind,  but  more  developed,  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  ;  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  they  could  not  have  existed 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  But  we  have  absolutely  no  materials 
for  forming  an  opinion  on  this  point,  except  in  the  New  Testament 
itself.  The  earliest  Gnostic  writer  of  whom  we  have  definite 
information  is  Cerinthus. 

Indeed,  Mayerhoff  supposed  the  writer’s  polemic  to  be  directed 
against  him.  But  although  there  is  an  affinity  between  the  errors 
of  Cerinthus  and  those  of  the  Colossian  teachers,  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  latter  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  development. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  Epistle  of  the  notion  of  creation  by  a 
demiurge  ignorant  of  the  supreme  God,  still  less  of  that  by  one 
opposed  to  Him  (as  in  the  later  Gnostics).  Nor  did  the  teaching 
of  Cerinthus  include  asceticism.  As  to  the  view  of  Christ  held  by 
the  Colossian  false  teachers,  it  was  clearly  derogatory,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  emphatic  assertions  in  i.  19,  ii.  9  ;  but  the  generality 
of  the  language  there  used  shows  that  their  opinions  had  not  been 
stated  with  such  precision  as  was  the  case  when  St.  John  wrote  his 
Gospel,  or,  not  to  assume  his  authorship,  when  the  Gospel  bearing 
his  name  was  written. 

Baur,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(as  well  as  that  to  the  Ephesians)  as  written  from  an  early  Gnostic 
point  of  view,  at  a  time,  namely,  when  Gnostic  ideas  first  coming 
into  vogue  still  appeared  to  be  unobjectionable  Christian  specula¬ 
tion.  The  errors  combated  were,  he  thought,  those  of  the 
Ebionites,  who  maintained  circumcision,  abstained  from  animal 
food,  observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  attached  high  importance 
to  the  doctrine  of  angels  and  religious  worship  of  them,  and,  lastly, 
considered  Christ  to  be  only  one  of  these  :  eKTto-Oai  d>s  ha  iw 
ap^ayyeXiav  fiei^ov a  Be  avriov  ovra,  avrov  Be  Kvpieveiv  7W  ayyeXurv 
kcll  7 rdvTCJV  7W  ai to  tov  7ravTOKpaTopos  'ireTroirffievinv  (Epiph.  Hcier. 
XXX.  16). 

In  which  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  says  Baur,  do  we  find  ra 
I7 Tovpdvia  classified  as  they  are  in  Eph.  and  Col.  ? 

The  reply  is  obvious  ;  the  classification  of  the  celestial  hierarchy 
which  we  find  in  these  Epistles  is  not  Paul’s  at  all  (as  will  be  shown 
in  the  exposition),  but  that  of  the  false  teachers. 

In  reference,  again,  to  the  assertion  in  Col.  and  Eph.,  that 
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Christ  is  the  creative  principle  of  everything  existing,  and  therefore 
that  to  Him  is  attributed  absolute  pre-existence,  Baur  remarks 
that  “  it  is  true  that  we  find  certain  hints  of  similar  views  in  the 
homologoumena  of  the  apostle,  but  they  are  no  more  than  hints, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  open  to  question;  while  here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  absolute  premundane  existence  is  the  dominating, 
the  pervading  element  within  which  the  whole  thought  of  these 
Epistles  moves.”  For  the  idea  that  Christ’s  activity  comprehends 
heavenly  and  earthly  things  at  once  and  in  the  same  degree,  there 
is,  he  says,  no  analogy  in  Paul’s  writings,  but  we  are  here  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  circle  of  ideas  which  belongs  to  a  different  era,  namely, 
the  period  of  Gnosticism  (Sf.  Paul ’,  Eng.  tr.  p.  7).  The  Gnostic 
systems,  says  Baur,  rest  on  the  root  idea  that  all  spiritual  life  which 
has  proceeded  from  the  supreme  God  has  to  return  to  its  original 
unity,  and  to  be  taken  back  again  into  the  absolute  principle,  so 
that  every  discord  which  has  arisen  shall  be  resolved  into  harmony. 
And  so  in  these  Epistles  Christ’s  work  is  mainly  that  of  restoring, 
bringing  back,  and  making  unity.  His  work  is  contemplated  as 
a  mediation  and  atonement  whose  effects  extend  to  the  whole 
universe. 

Accepting  Holtzmann’s  caution  (p.  296),  that  when  critics 
like  Baur  and  himself  speak  of  Gnostic  colouring  in  the  Epistle, 
they  do  not  mean  Gnosticism  proper,  we  may  reply,  first,  that 
according  to  the  above  statement  of  Baur,  the  root  idea  of 
Gnostic  systems  includes  the  emanation  of  inferior  spiritual 
existences  from  the  Supreme ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  matter  by  the  inferior  spirits, 
since  it  was  just  to  explain  the  evil  of  matter  that  the  theory  of 
emanations,  etc.,  was  devised.  Of  these  ideas  there  is  no  trace 
in  the  Epistle  except  by  way  of  opposition.  The  notion  of  succes¬ 
sive  evolutions  from  the  Divine  nature,  forming  the  links  of  a  chain 
which  binds  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Epistle;  nor  is  it  conceivable  as  a  later  development 
of  anything  that  the  writer  himself  says.  It  is,  however,  quite 
consistent  with  the  teaching  that  he  condemns.  Secondly,  the 
idea  of  reconciliation  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  return  to 
the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature  of  that  which  has  emanated  or  been 
evolved  from  it. 

Baur,  indeed,  admits  the  possibility  that  the  conception  of  the 
work  of  Christ  which  is  exhibited  in  these  Epistles  may  be 
harmonised  with  the  Pauline  Christology  and  doctrine  of  atone¬ 
ment  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  he  adds,  that  with  Paul  these  ideas  never 
assume  the  prominence  which  they  have  here.  It  is  a  transcen¬ 
dental  region  into  which  Paul  looked  now  and  then,  but  of  which 
he  had  no  definite  views,  and  which  he  never  introduced  into  his 
Epistles  from  a  taste  for  metaphysical  speculation. 
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“  As  even  the  Christology  of  these  Epistles  bears  unmistakably 
the  impress  of  Gnosticism,”  says  Baur,  “  we  meet  also  with  other 
Gnostic  conceptions”;  and  he  draws  attention  especially  to  7rXrjptDfxa. 
The  Gnostic  TrXijpup. a  is  not  the  Absolute  itself,  but  it  is  that  in 
which  the  Absolute  realises  the  conception  of  itself.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Valentinians,  it  is  the  sum  of  the  aeons  by 
which  the  original  Divine  source  is  filled. 

Now  this,  says  Baur,  is  just  the  conception  of  the  Pleroma 
which  we  find  in  both  our  Epistles ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
there  is  no  express  mention  here  of  a  plurality  of  aeons  as  the 
complement  of  the  Pleroma,  and  that  not  the  supreme  God  Him¬ 
self,  but  Christ,  is  the  Pleroma,  since  only  in  Christ  does  the 
self-existent  God  unfold  Himself  in  the  fulness  of  concrete  life. 
He  finds  a  further  remarkable  agreement  with  the  Valentinians 
in  the  comparison  of  the  relation  of  husband  to  wife  with  that 
of  Christ  to  the  Church,  since,  according  to  the  Valentinians, 
the  aeons  were  divided  into  male  and  female,  united  in  pairs 
called  syzygies.  Hence  he  explains  how  as  Christ  is  the  irXrjpmp.a^ 
so  also  is  the  Church — that  is  to  say,  she  is  the  irXrjp^p.a  of 
Christ ;  since  He  is  the  TrXypo^pLa  in  the  highest  sense,  she  is  to 
7rXrfpQ)p.a  too  to,  iravra  £v  TracTi  TrXrjpovp.ivov . 

The  latter  suggestion  scarcely  merits  a  serious  refutation.  To 
compare  the  position  of  Christ  as  viewed  by  the  writer  with  that 
of  one  of  the  aeons  of  the  Valentinians,  is  to  contradict  the 
fundamental  thesis  of  the  Epistles,  namely,  that  Christ  is  exalted 
far  above  all  existences,  earthly  and  heavenly,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called.  Equally  remote  from  the  writer’s  thought, 
and  irreconcilable  with  it,  is  the  conception  of  iKKX'qcria  as  an 
aeon  co-ordinate  with  Christ.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  of 
syzygies  or  duads  was  devised  as  a  theory  of  successive  generation. 
Nothing  in  the  remotest  degree  resembling  this  appears  in  the 
Epistles.  Throughout  both,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Church 
is  that  of  the  head  to  the  body;  the  figure  of  marriage  is 
introduced  only  incidentally,  not  with  the  view  of  illustrating  or 
explaining  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church  by  that  of  man 
and  wife,  but  in  order  to  set  forth  the  love  of  Christ  as  the  Head, 
for  His  Body,  the  Church,  as  a  pattern  for  the  Christian  husband ; 
and  it  is  the  headship  of  Christ  that  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
headship  of  the  man — “  For  we  are  members  of  His  body.”  The 
idea  of  the  thing  illustrated  reacts  in  the  writer’s  mind  on  the 
conception  of  that  with  which  it  was  compared,  and  so  there  grows 
up  a  new  representation  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Church. 

As  to  the  word  7rX?7pu>/Aa,  so  far  is  the  conception  in  our 
Epistles  from  being  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  Valentinians,  that 
the  difference  which  Baur  himself  mentions  is  a  vital  one.  What 
the  writer  so  emphatically  asserts  is  that  the  whole  ivXripwp.a  resides 
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in  Christ,  not  a  mere  fraction  of  it,  not  a  single  Divine  power  only, 
as  the  Gnostic  use  of  the  word  would  suggest.  That  some  such 
view  as  this,  of  a  part  only  of  the  TrXqpaijAa  residing  in  Christ,  was 
held  by  the  Colossian  false  teachers,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
the  writer’s  insistence  on  7rav  to  7rAr//3a)/«x,  k.t.A.  It  is  simple  and 
natural,  then,  to  suppose  that  he  purposely  employs  a  term  common 
to  himself  and  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  combat  directly  their 
erroneous  views.  How  can  such  a  fact  be  supposed  to  indicate 
a  Gnostic  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  writer  ? 

In  fact,  once  it  is  admitted  that  the  thoughts  expressed  in  this 
Epistle  (or  that  to  the  Ephesians)  are  capable  of  being  reconciled 
to  those  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  use  the  (supposed) 
Gnostic  colouring  as  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  a 
writing  which  bears  the  name  of  Paul,  and  which  in  addition  has 
such  strong  external  support.  It  is  true  these  thoughts  have  more 
prominence  and  are  more  developed  here  than  in  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  Epistles,  but  this  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the 
errors  with  which  the  apostle  had  to  contend.  The  circumstances 
of  Rome,  Corinth,  and  Galatia  were  not  such  as  to  call  for  such  an 
exposition  as  we  find  here ;  indeed,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  last  two 
Churches,  at  least,  it  would  have  been  singularly  out  of  place.  It  is 
not  to  a  taste  for  indulging  in  metaphysical  speculation  that  we  are 
to  trace  its  presence  here,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  But, 
then,  it  is  said  that  although  St.  Paul  did  now  and  then  look  into 
this  transcendental  region,  he  had  no  definite  views  of  it.  What 
then?  If  the  Epistles  are  genuine,  several  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  writing  of  the  four  great  Epistles.  Was  the  apostle’s 
mind  so  rigid  that  we  cannot  conceive  his  views  becoming  moic 
developed  and  more  distinct  in  the  interval  of  five  or  six  years  ? 
Nothing  was  more  likely  to  further  their  development  than  the 
presence  of  erroneous  teaching.  Just  as  the  articles  of  the 
Church’s  creed  took  form  only  gradually  as  errors  sprang  up,  so  in 
an  individual  mind,  even  in  that  of  the  apostle,  a  particular  truth 
would  be  more  distinctly  recognised  and  more  precisely  formulated 
when  the  opposing  error  presented  itself. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Baur  found  traces  of  Gnostic  thought 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  also,  the  genuineness  of  which  has, 
however,  been  acknowledged  by  almost  all  subsequent  critics, 
including  Hausrath  (who  supposes  it  made  up  of  two  Epistles), 
Hilgenfeld,  Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer,  Reuss,  Renan,  Schenkel. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically  beyond  question.  This 
is  not  without  importance  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  for  it 
supplies  an  answer  to  the  objections  to  the  latter  Ep.  founded  on 
the  loftiness  of  the  attributes  assigned  to  Christ.  For  it  contains 
nothing  that  goes  beyond  Phil.  ii.  6-n.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  as  Renan  observes,  cannot  be  separated 
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from  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  The  coincidence  in  some  of  the 
names  mentioned  might  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
forger  of  the  longer  Epistle  made  use  of  the  shorter.  But  the 
differences  exclude  this  supposition  (see  Salmon,  Introduction , 
ch.  xx.).  Col.  mentions  Jesus,  surnamed  Justus,  an  otherwise 
unknown  person,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  Philem., 
while  Philemon  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Again,  while  Aristarchus 
and  Epaphras  are  mentioned  in  both  Epp.,  it  is  the  former  that  is 
called  fellow-prisoner  in  Col.,  the  latter  in  Philemon.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Ep.  to  Philemon  to  suggest  Colossae  as  the  city  of 
his  residence.  We  learn  his  connexion  with  it  only  by  finding  his 
runaway  slave  Onesimus  mentioned  in  Col.  as  “one  of  you.” 
Having  learned  this  we  observe  further  that  Archippus,  who  in  the 
private  Epistle  appears  as  an  intimate,  perhaps  son,  of  Philemon,  is 
mentioned  in  Col.  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  he  held  office 
either  there  or  in  Laodicea.  Certainly  the  way  in  which  his  name 
is  introduced  there  is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  contrivance  of  a 
forger.  That  Onesimus  alone  should  be  mentioned  as  Paul’s 
messenger  in  the  letter  to  Philemon,  but  Tychicus  with  him  in  the 
public  Epistle,  is  perfectly  natural. 

Now  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  beyond 
question ;  in  fact,  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  there  is  no  piece 
which  bears  more  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  originality  and 
genuineness.  To  quote  Renan  :  “  Paul  seul,  autant  qu’il  semble, 
a  pu  ecrire  ce  petit  chef  d’oeuvre.”  Baur,  indeed,  felt  himself 
compelled  to  reject  it  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  connexion 
with  Col.  and  Eph.,  and  then  set  himself  to  confirm  his  rejection 
by  an  examination  of  the  diction  of  the  Epistle  and  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  supposed.  His  argument  is  valuable  as  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  his  whole  method. 

V.  Soden  remarks  that  there  is  a  striking  correspondence  both 
in  language  and  thought  between  the  Ep.  to  the  Colossians  and  to 
the  only  other  document  which  we  possess  from  the  apostle’s  hand 
during  his  Roman  imprisonment,  viz.  the  Ep.  to  the  Philippians 
(as  he  does  not  accept  Eph.).  Thus  as  to  language  he  compares 
7r\r)povv  in  Col.  three  times,  in  Phil,  four  times  :  cnrXayxya 
oLKTLpfjLov,  Col.  iii.  12,  Phil.  ii.  i  :  Aoyos  rou  ©€ov,  Col.  i.  25, 
Phil.  i.  14:  7 repiToiir}  (figurative),  Col.  ii.  11,  Phil.  iii.  3:  dywv, 
Col.  ii.  1,  Phil.  i.  30:  aLTruvat,  Col.  ii.  5,  Phil.  i.  27:  Seoyun, 
Col.  iv.  18,  Phil.  i.  7,  13  f.,  17  :  ra  kclt  ip.e,  Col.  iv.  7,  Phil.  i.  12  : 
Ta7T€Lvo(f)po(Tvi'rj ,  Col.  ii.  23,  iii.  12,  Phil.  ii.  3  :  Kap7rocj>opovvTes} 
Col.  i.  IO,  7T€7rA?7/)a>/xAoi  KapnoVj  Phil.  i.  Ii:  d/xo>^tos,  Col.  i.  22, 
Phil.  ii.  15:  rc'Aeios,  Col.  i.  28,  Phil.  iii.  15:  Kara  Trjv  ivipyuav , 
k.t.A.,  Col.  i.  29,  Phil.  iii.  21:  di'w,  Col.  iii.  1,  Phil.  iii.  14  :  ra 
«ri  rrjs  yrjs,  Col.  iii.  2,  €7riycia,  Phil.  iii.  19  :  fipafie tov,  Phil.  iii.  14, 
KCLTappafievtiv,  Col.  ii.  18.  As  to  style,  he  compares  the  brevity  of 
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Col.  iv.  1 7  and  Phil.  iv.  2  ;  the  introduction  of  a  judgment  by  a 
relative,  Col.  ii.  23,  Phil.  i.  28,  iii.  19:  the  sentences,  Col.  i.  9, 
Phil.  i.  1 1  :  the  prayer  for  e7riyi/to<ri9,  Col.  i.  9  f. ;  Phil.  i.  9  :  the 
wish  koll  r}  eiprjvrj ,  k.t.A.,  Col.  iii.  15,  Phil.  iv.  7  :  the  similar  ideas, 
Col.  i.  24  and  Phil.  iii.  10;  Col.  ii.  18  and  Phil.  iii.  3  ;  Col.  i.  24 
and  Phil.  ii.  30  :  the  references  to  what  the  readers  had  heard, 
Col.  i.  7,  Phil.  iv.  9  :  and,  lastly,  the  close  correspondence  of  some 
peculiar  dogmatic  expressions  ;  see  i.  1 9  ff. 

§  3.  PLACE  AND  DATE  OF  WRITING. 

For  these  see  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiajis , 
where  it  is  shown  to  be  probable  that  the  Epistle  was  written  from 
Rome  about  a.d.  63.  The  occasion  seems  to  have  been  the 
information  furnished  by  Epaphras  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
Church  at  Colossae  was  exposed  from  heretical  teachers. 

§  4.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  NEW  TESTAMENT  WRITINGS. 

For  the  relation  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  see  the 
Introduction  to  that  Epistle. 

The  relation  to  the  Apocalypse  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
is  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  Laodicea,  Rev.  iii.  14-21,  that  we  find 
resemblances.  In  that  Epistle,  St.  John,  speaking  in  the  person  of 
the  Lord,  declares  almost  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  that  He  is 
the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  fj  apfr]  rrjs  /mo-eco?  rov 
©eov, — an  expression  which  does  not  occur  (nor  anything  like  it) 
in  any  of  the  other  six  Epistles.  Compare  Col.  i.  15,  tt/hototoko? 
Trtto-7/5  KTiaews.  Doubtless  there  still  remained  some  trace  of  the 
heresy  which  St.  Paul  combated.  Again,  Rev.  iii.  21,  Swo-a>  avra> 
k(l6lo-oll  /act  ip.ov  iv  tw  Opov a)  k.t.A.,  is  very  parallel  to  Col. 
iii.  i  and  Eph.  ii.  6,  and  here  again  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the 
other  Epistles.  “  This  double  coincidence  (says  Lightfoot),  affect¬ 
ing  the  two  ideas  which  may  be  said  to  cover  the  whole  ground  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  fortuitous, 
and  suggests  an  acquaintance  with  and  recognition  of  the  earlier 
apostle’s  teaching  on  the  part  of  St.  John  ”  (p.  42). 


§  5.  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

List  of  airai;  Acyo'/xeva  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians . 

aOvpie  tv,  atcr^^oAoyia,  aveifn  os,  avTav<nr\r]povv}  avra7roSoo-ts, 
air  €K^V€(rO  at  t  tbreKSvo’iS',  ai ro^p^o‘19,  apicrKCLay  d</>eiSta,  /3pa/3ev€ii/, 
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8oy/xaTi£eo-0ai,  Svva fxovv  (see  Eph.  vi.  io),  lOfkoOpiqcrKU^  ^lprjvoiTOifivy 
efifioLTCvcLv,  ev^apLCTTOS,  #€01-775,  KaTafipapevciv,  /xera/aveu/,  /xo/x^t}, 
vovfJLTjv  ta,  oparos,  irapr)yopLay  7n6avi)\oyiay  TrXrjapLOvr},  7rpoaKOV€tv, 
7rpoa'r)\ovv1  7rpojr€i;€tr ,  o-repcco/xa,  crvAaytuyeu',  crwp.artKuj5,  ^xAocro^ia, 

XtLp6ypa<l>ov.  More  than  half  of  these  (18)  are  in  ch.  ii.  only. 

Words  which  occur  in  other  Writers  of  the  N.  T.,  but  not  i?i 
St.  Pan 

aXas,  a7 roKptveo-Ocu,  a7ro/cpu<£o5,  apTvetv ,  yevecr#ai,  Seiy/xaTt£eu/, 
i£a\u<f>uv ,  Trapa\.oyit>€<jOaiy  irucpawew ,  7roi'o?,  crKid,  owSovA.05.  The 
following  are  found  in  the  Pastorals  :  aTroKticrOai ,  /cpv7rTeiv, 
irAovoriiws. 

Pauline  I  Fords* 

The  following  are  found  only  in  St.  Paul :  dirayai,  eSpaios,  ci/d}, 
lpeOi^€LVy  #pia/x/?cvav,  t/cavow,  1(701-775,  7rd#o5,  crumt^txdAwTo?,  crw#a7r- 
reiv,  < fivcnovv. 


§  6.  CONTENTS  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

i.  i,  2.  Salutation,  briefly  specifying  Paul’s  designation  as  an 
apostle,  not  by  men,  but  by  the  will  of  God. 

Although  the  apostle’s  purpose  in  writing  to  the  Colossians  was 
to  warn  them  against  the  errors  that  threatened  to  creep  in  amongst 
them,  yet  with  admirable  delicacy,  as  writing  to  those  to  whom  he 
was  not  personally  known,  he  does  not  introduce  his  admonition 
until  he  has  prepared  the  way  for  its  favourable  reception  by  a 
comparatively  long  introduction,  which  begins  and  ends  with 
commendation. 

3-8.  Thanksgiving  for  their  faith  and  love,  resting  on  the 
heavenly  hope  laid  up  for  them.  Mention  of  the  hope  leads 
naturally  to  the  assurance  that  the  gospel  which  they  had  been 
taught  by  Epaphras  was  the  true  gospel,  universal  and  unchange¬ 
able,  and  proving  its  genuineness  by  the  fruit  which  it  was  bearing, 
both  amongst  them  and  in  all  the  world. 

9-12.  Prayer  that  they  may  advance  further  in  spiritual  know¬ 
ledge,  and  that  not  speculative  but  practical,  so  that  their  life  may 
be  worthy  of  their  profession. 

1 3  ff.  The  prayer  passes  insensibly  into  the  positive  instruction 
which  will  help  to  its  fulfilment,  and  furnish  a  safeguard  against  the 
attempts  that  are  made  to  mislead  them.  They  have  already  been 
transferred  into  the  kingdom  of  God’s  beloved  Son.  It  is  in  Him 
that  they  have  their  redemption. 

15-17.  'The  pre-eminence  of  Christ,  in  His  nature  and  in  His 
office.  In  His  nature  He  is  superior  to  all  created  things,  being 
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the  visible  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  all  things  having  been 
created  through  Him,  and  holding  together  by  Him. 

i  S-20.  In  the  spiritual  order  also  He  is  first,  the  firstborn  from 
the  dead,  and  the  Head  of  the  Church,  all  the  fulness  of  God 
dwelling  in  Him.  The  work  of  reconciliation  wrought  through 
Him  extends  even  to  things  in  the  heavens. 

21-23.  The  Colossians  have  their  share  in  this  reconciliation, 
the  object  of  which  is  that  they  may  be  without  blemish  and  with¬ 
out  reproof  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  this  depends  on  their  continu¬ 
ing  steadfast  in  the  faith  which  they  have  been  taught. 

24-29.  The  apostle’s  own  qualifications  as  a  minister  of  this 
gospel,  privileged  to  know  and  make  known  the  mystery  hidden 
from  preceding  ages,  namely,  Christ  dwelling  in  them.  It  is  his 
business  to  proclaim  this,  and  so  to  admonish  and  teach,  that  he 
may  present  every  man  perfect ;  and  this  he  strenuously  labours  to 
do  through  the  power  of  Christ. 

ii.  1-7.  This  effort  and  anxiety  of  his  extend  even  to  those 
to  whom  he  had  not  personally  preached,  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  faith  and  united  in  love,  and,  further,  may  learn  to 
know  the  mystery  of  God.  What  they  have  to  aim  at  is  to  be 
established  in  the  faith  which  they  have  already  been  taught,  firmly 
rooted  in  Christ,  and  living  accordingly. 

8-15.  The  apostle  has  learned  (no  doubt  from  Epaphras)  that 
there  are  amongst  them  teachers  who  are  endeavouring  to  propagate 
mischievous  heresies  wfhich  would  undermine  their  faith.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  adopt  this  rude  manner  of  expression,  but  cautions 
them  against  being  led  astray.  The  philosophy  of  which  these 
false  teachers  make  a  display  is  mere  deceit,  and  of  human  origin  ; 
it  is  not  a  more  advanced  teaching,  but,  on  the  contrary,  belongs 
to  an  elementary  stage.  Ye  have  already  been  made  full  in  Christ, 
who  is  above  all  these  angelic  beings  of  whom  they  speak,  since 
the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  Him.  Ye  need  no 
circumcision  of  the  flesh,  for  ye  have  received  in  Him  the  true 
circumcision  of  the  Spirit ;  it  is  by  Him  that  ye  have  been  raised 
from  death  to  life,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  added  to  His 
work,  for  He  has  completely  removed  the  bond  that  was  against 
you. 

16-23.  Application  of  these  principles  to  the  practices  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  false  teachers.  With  their  precepts  about  meat  and 
drink  and  days  they  would  have  you  rest  in  the  shadow,  as  if  you 
had  not  already  the  reality.  The  angel  worship  which  they 
inculcate  is  not  the  outcome  of  true  humility,  but  of  carnal  pride 
in  the  fancied  possession  of  superior  knowledge ;  and  it  leads  to 
a  setting  aside  of  the  Head,  through  union  with  which  alone  can 
the  body  derive  its  nourishment  and  growth. 

iii.  1-4.  Your  aims  and  thoughts  must  be  more  lofty.  Ye 
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have  been  raised  with  Christ,  and  your  life  is  now  hid  with  Him. 
Seek  therefore  the  things  where  He  is,  at  God’s  right  hand. 

5-11.  Sins  to  b*  avoided  :  not  only  the  grosser  ones  of  appetite, 
but  the  more  subtle  sins  of  temper,  etc. 

12-17.  Virtues  to  be  cultivated:  kindness,  love,  forgiveness, 
of  which  we  have  such  a  lofty  example  in  God’s  forgiveness  of  us, 
mutual  teaching,  and  in  everything  thankfulness  to  God.  Every¬ 
thing  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

18-iv.  1.  Special  precepts  for  the  several  relations  of  life: 
wives  and  husbands,  children  and  parents,  slaves  and  masters, 
the  motive  always  being  “in  the  Lord.” 

2-6.  Exhortation  to  constant  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  with 
request  for  prayer  for  the  apostle  himself  in  his  work,  to  which 
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EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 


I.  1,  2.  SALUTATION. 

1,  2.  Pain ,  a  divinely  appointed  apostle ,  Christian  greeting 

to  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  May  the  heavenly  Father ,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Messiah  grant  you  free  grace  and  the  peace  which  ?ione 
else  ca?i  bestow. 

1.  riauXos.  It  is  observable  that  he  does  not  associate  with 
himself  Timothy  as  in  Col.  and  Philemon ;  perhaps  because  it  was 
a  circular  letter  without  any  personal  allusions. 

d-iro(7ToXo9  XptcrTou  *Itj(7ou.  Xp.  * Ir /.  in  this  order  with  B  DP  17, 
Sy.  Hard.  Boh.  * Irjcrov  Xp.  N  A  G  K  L,  Syr-Pesh.  Arm. 

^'he  genitive  is  not  simply  a  genitive  of  possession  (as  with 
SouXos,  Rom.,  i.  1),  although  from  a  purely  grammatical  point  of 
view  it  may  be  so  called.  But  the  term  cbroo-roXo?  gives  it  a  further 
import.  This  word  had  not  lost  its  proper  signification,  as  we  see 
in  2  Cor.  viii.  23.  Phil.  ii.  25,  “A  commissioned  messenger  of — ” 
clearly  implies,  not  merely  “ belonging  to,”  but  “sent  by,”  as 
“Ambassador  of  the  King  of  France”  obviously  means  one  sent 
from  him.  The  addition  of  Kar  iniTayry  &eov  in  1  Tim.  i.  1  is  no 
objection  to  this.  See  on  Rom.  i.  1. 

Bid  OeXrjjjLaros  0€oO.  These  words  are  also  found  in  1  Cor.  i.  1; 
2  Cor.  i.  1;  Co1,  i.  1;  2  Tim.  i.  1.  Their  occurrence  in  2  Tim. 
sufficiently  proves  (to  those  who  accept  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
that  Ep.)  that  they  are  not  added  in  order  to  enchance  the  writer’s 
apostolic  authority,  or  to  justify  his  undertaking  to  instruct  a 
Church  to  which  he  was  a  stranger  (von  Soden  on  Col.),  nor  yet 
because  he  has  in  his  mind  “  the  great  subject  of  what  he  is  about 
to  treat,  and  himself  as  the  authorised  expositor  of  it”  (Alford). 
It  simply  expresses  what  was  always  present  to  his  mind,  that  his 
mission  was  due  to  the  special  and  undeserved  providence  of  God, 
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not  to  any  merit  of  his  own.  Compare  2  Cor.  viii.  5.  The  same 
idea  is  expressed  in  1  Tim.  i.  1  by  kclt  eVirayr/r  ©eou. 

to  Is  aytois  ( =  Phil.,  Col.).  In  the  earlier  Epistles  the  address 
is  rrj  €KK\r)o-La  (Cor.,  Gal.,  Thess.).  The  substitution  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  incompleteness  of  organisation,  for  eKKXrjo- ta  is 
used  in  Philem.  2,  and  £kkX.  does  not  seem  to  include  the  idea 
of  organisation.  The  use  of  dyiot  certainly  gives  a  more  personal 
colouring  to  the  Epistle  as  if  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  as  individuals  rather  than  as  a  body. 

oi  dytoi,  frequent  in  the  N.T.,  is  always  a  substantive  (except 
perhaps  Heb.  iii.  1).  It  was  a  term  transferred  from  the  Israel  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  Christians  as  the  true  people  of  God, 
its  primary  sense,  like  that  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word, 
being  “consecrated  to  God.”  The  notion  of  inward  personal 
holiness  becomes  attached  to  it  from  the  thought  of  the  obligation 
laid  on  those  who  are  so  set  apart  to  a  “  holy  ”  God ;  and  God 
Himself  is  so  called  as  the  object  of  supremest  reverence. 

tois  outny  [iv  ’E(|>eau»],  k.t.X.  The  evidence  for  and  against  the 
bracketed  words  may  be  here  summarily  stated  (for  a  fuller  dis¬ 
cussion  see  Introduction).  They  are  omitted  in  N  B  (but  supplied 
in  both  by  later  hands).  In  cod.  67  they  are  expunged  by  the 
later  corrector  (who  records  many  very  ancient  readings).  To 
these  we  must  add  the  MSS.  mentioned  by  S.  Basil,  (fourth  cent.) 
and  the  text  used  by  Origen.  They  are  present  in  all  other  MSS., 
and  Fathers  and  all  versions. 

Their  omission,  if  they  are  genuine,  would  be  hard  to  account 
for.  That  they  should  be  omitted  in  consequence  of  criqcal 
doubts  as  to  the  destination  of  the  Epistle  founded  on  its  consents 
is  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  a  circle  of  Churches  of  v  hlGi  Ephesus 
was  chief,  the  insertion  of  the  words  would  be  natural. 

If  we  have  to  interpret  tois  ovenv  kol  7rio-rots,  k.t.X.  the  render¬ 
ing  will  be:  “the  saints  who  are  also  faithful.”  This  would  by 
no  means  imply  that  there  might  be  dyiot,  who  were  not  77-10-T01, 
but  would  rather  give  prominence  to  the  thought  that  the  apostle 
did  not  recognise  any  as  dyiot,  in  the  technical  sense,  unless  they 
were  also  ttkttol.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  rot?  ovcriv  or  rrj  ovarj 
(with  £kkX7]<jl(i)  is  elsewhere  followed  by  the  name  of  the  place 
(Rom.,  Cor.,  Phil.).  Of  course,  if  we  suppose  a  blank  space  to 
have  been  left  in  the  original  letter  the  difficulty  does  not  arise. 
But  it  is  observable  that  in  Col.  i.  1  the  same  thorght  is  expressed, 
tois  ay lois  Kal  ttuttoZs  a$eX<f>oLs  £v  Xpiortp,  where  tcis  dyiois  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  substantive  (see  note  there). 

Others  connect  ovo-iv  with  dyiot?,  “who  are  truly  saints” 
(Schneckenb.),  or  with  both  ay.  and  ttictt.  in  the  same  sense,  or 
understand  tois  olaiv  as  =  who  are  in  every  place  where  Tychicus 
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comes  with  the  Epistle  (Bengel,  comparing  Acts  xiii.  i).  Origen’s 
interpretation,  “  those  who  are,”  need  only  be  alluded  to  here. 

-rrtCTTots  may  mean  either  “  believing  ”  or  “  faithful,  steadfast.” 
The  former  sense  is  adopted  by  Ellicott,  Eadie,  Meyer,  a/.,  on  the 
ground  that  here  in  the  address  rot?  dytot?  alone  would  not 
adequately  define  the  readers  as  Christians,  and  that  if  we  adopt 
the  other  sense  we  must  either  suppose  the  apostle  to  distinguish 
the  faithful  from  those  who  were  not  so,  or  to  assume  that  all  the 
professed  aytoi  were  faithful.  It  is  alleged  also  that  “  faithful  to 
Christ”  would  have  required  the  single  dative  as  in  Heb.  iii.  2. 
The  phrase  in  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  ayairrjTov  koI  ttkttov  iv  Kvpta>,  being  not 
parallel,  since  iv  Kvpto)  belongs  to  both  adjectives,  Grotius,  Stier, 
Lightfoot,  al.,  adopt  the  other  signification,  which  the  word  cer¬ 
tainly  has  in  Eph.  vi.  21  ;  Col.  iv.  9  ;  1  Tim.  i.  12 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2  ; 
1  Pet.  v.  12.  If  it  meant  here  “  believing,”  says  Lightfoot,  it 
would  add  nothing  to  what  is  contained  in  dytW  The  use  of  the 
word  with  dSeA^ot?  in  Col.  i.  2  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  view, 
which  agrees  with  the  classical  use ;  but  when  used  in  such  a  con¬ 
nexion  as  here  and  in  Col.  i.  2,  this  presupposes  “  believing.” 
Since  all  the  aytoi  ought  to  be  “  faithful,”  it  would  be  quite  in  St. 
Paul’s  manner  to  designate  them  as  such,  unless  he  had  positive 
reason  to  the  contrary.  Whether  we  take  the  word  as  meaning 
“  believing  ”  or  not,  we  are  not  to  connect  it  directly  with  iv 
Xpto-ro)  as  if  =“  believing  in  Christ  Jesus”  (ttktt^vovt^  et?),  for 
the  adjective  is  never  so  construed.  ’Ev  Xpto-r w  ’ Irjcrov  is  best 
taken  with  the  whole  conception  aytoi  /cat  Trio-rot'.  Such  they  are, 
but  only  “in  Christ.”  Compare  vi.  21  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  Col.  i.  2. 

2.  Kal  Kuptou  ’irjo-ou  Xptorou.  “And  (from)  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  rendering  of  Erasmus,  “  Father  of  us  and  of  the 
Lord,”  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  Tit.  ii.  4,  cbro  ©eov  7raTpo?  /cat 
Xpurrov  9 \rj<rov  rov  era irypoq  rjpLUiv.  See  on  Rom.  i.  7. 

3-8.  Praise  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  salvation .  The  grant- 
ing  of  these  was  no  new  thing  in  God's  purposes ,  but  had  been 
deter7nined  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  object  to  be  attained 
was  that  we  should  be  holy  and  blameless ,  and  with  a  vieiv  to  this 
He  has  admitted  us  to  the  adoptio7i  of  so7is  through  Christ,  in  who 771 
we  have  received  our  rede77iptio7i. 

3.  EuAoyrjTos,  according  to  the  analogy  of  verbals  in  -ro?,  means 
properly,  not  “  on  whom  blessing  is  pronounced  ”  (erAoy^/xero?),  but 
“  worthy  of  blessing,”  i7raiv€io-6aL  koI  QavpLa&o-dai  d£to?  Theod. 
Mops.  Cf.  pt€pt7TT09,  “  blameworthy  ” ;  opaTo?,  “  visible  ”  ;  ttictto?, 
“trustworthy.”  In  the  N.T.  it  is  used  exclusively  of  God,  and 
so  almost  always  in  the  Sept.  In  Mark  xiv.  61,  6  eiUoy^ro?  stands 
alone  for  “the  Blessed  One,”  i.e.  God,  this  being  a  frequent  Jewish 
mode  of  avoiding  the  needless  utterance  of  the  sacred  name. 
Here,  then,  we  supply,  not  Icrro),  but  lo-rt.  See  on  Lk.  i.  68. 
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6  Geos  Kal  irarrip  rou  K.  The  natural  rendering  is  “  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  ©eo?  and  iraryp  being  in 
apposition  (so  Jerome,  Theophylact,  Alford,  Eadie,  Olshausen, 
W.  Schmidt,  Stier).  But  Syr.,  Theodoret,  Theod.  Mops.,  followed 
by  Harless,  Meyer,  Ellicott,  take  the  genitive  to  depend  on  iraryp 
only.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  former  rendering  would  require 
re  before  kou;  but  cf.  iv.  6,  el?  ©eo?  Kal  iraryp  TrdvTon'  ;  I  Pet.  ii.  25, 
rov  7roLfjLeva  Kal  iTTL(TK07rov.  The  expression,  “  God  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,”  is  used  in  ver.  17,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  occur 
oftener  can  be  no  objection.  See  also  John  xx.  17,  “My  God  and 
your  God.”  ©eo?  /xev  <!)?  o-ap/ctotfeVro?,  iraryp  Se  d>?  ©eou  Aoyou, 
Theophylact.  Chrysostom  also  prefers  this  view.  We  have  the 
same  combination,  6  ©eo?  Kal  mryp  rod  K.,  Rom.  xv.  6  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  3,  xi.  31 ;  Col.  i.  3  (v.l.) ;  1  Pet.  i.  3. 

6  euXoyqo-as  rjfids.  “  Who  blessed  us,”  viz.  at  the  time  of  our 
becoming  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  simply  on  sending 
His  Son.  Theodoret  well  remarks  that  men  in  blessing  God  can 
only  offer  Him  words  that  cannot  benefit  Him,  whereas  God  in 
blessing  confirms  His  words  by  deed,  and  bestows  manifold 
benefits  upon  us.  Koppe  strangely  understands  ^d?  of  Paul  him¬ 
self.  Besides  the  unsuitableness  of  this  in  the  initial  thanksgiving, 
kcl y<u,  in  ver.  15,  is  decisive  against  it.  Iv  irdcrr}  evXoyia  irvevpiariKfi. 
Blessings  belonging  to  the  spiritual  sphere  to  which  the  Trvevfxa  of 
man  properly  belongs.  This  is  not  quite  the  same  as  “  referring 
to  the  mind  or  soul  of  man.”  Compare  Rom.  viii.  4,  9,  10,  where 
irvevpLa  is  contrasted  with  o-dp£,  and  1  Cor.  ii.  15,  where  it  is 
opposed  to  i pvxq.  That  these  blessings  proceed  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  true,  but  that  is  not  the  signification  of  the  word,  which 
characterises  the  nature  of  the  blessings,  not  their  source.  Nor  is 
the  meaning  “  blessings  of  the  Spirit  ”  made  out  by  the  passages 
usually  alleged  in  support  of  it,  such  as  Rom.  i.  11,  “  that  I  may 
impart  some  xapioyi  a  irvcvfiarLKov  ”  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  1,  “About  spiritual 
[gifts]”;  xiv.  1,  “desire  spiritual  [gifts].”  Compare  Rom.  xv.  27, 
“  The  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  these  spiritual  things  ”  ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  11,  “We  have  sown  rd  7 tk.”;  x.  3,  4;  Eph.  vi.  19, 
“  spiritual  songs,”  and  1  Cor.  xv.  44,  o-d/xa  7n/eiym tlkov.  Surely,  if 
“  from  the  Spirit  ”  had  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  more 
naturally  expressed  by  rou  7n /cu/xaro?. 

Chrysostom  interprets  the  “  spiritual  blessings  ”  as  meant  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  material  and  temporal  blessings  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Grotius  and  others.  But 
there  is  no  hint  of  such  antithesis  in  the  context. 

These  blessings  are  not  to  be  limited  to  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as  Traa-y  sufficiently  shows.  As  Theodoret 
remarks,  they  include  “  the  hope  of  the  resurrection,  the  promises 
of  immortality,  the  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  dignity 
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of  adoption,”  or  more  generally  what  St.  Paul  enumerates  as  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  Gal.  v.  22,  love,  joy,  peace,  and  all  Christian 
virtues. 

iv  tols  eTToupaj/tots.  T'he  adjective  is  found  several  times  in  the 
N.T.  in  the  sense  “belonging  to  or  seated  in  heaven.”  Sometimes 
opposed  to  Ta  eTuyeia,  as  in  John  iii.  12  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  40,  48,  49; 
Phil.  ii.  10;  with  kAt/o-i?,  Heb.  iii.  1  ;  8wped,  ib.  vi.  4  ;  7rarpi$,  ib. 
xi.  16  ;  /3a<Ti\eLa ,  2  Tim.  iv.  18.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  local  sense 
cannot  be  insisted  on  in  all  these  places.  The  contrasted  word 
cViycto?  also  has  a  transferred  sense  in  Phil.  iii.  19,  Ta  cViyaa 
< />porouvrc«? ,  and  JaS.  iii.  15,  (<xo<£ia)  e7rty€  10s,  ij/v^LKr\. 

In  the  present  passage  to,  eVoup.  appears  to  be  interpreted  by 
Theodoret  as  =  heavenly  things,  i7rovpdvta  yap  ra  8d>pa  ravra,  and 
so  Bengel,  “declaratur  to  spiritual!.”  But  this  would  be  to  explain 
the  clear  and  familiar  term  by  one  which  is  less  clear.  It  might, 
however,  be  taken,  not  as  an  explanation,  but  as  a  further  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  blessings.  The  article  is  not  against 
this  view,  since  it  may  properly  be  used  to  mark  a  class.  It  is, 
however,  an  objection  that  the  phrase  iv  t 01?  (V.,  not  found 
elsewhere,  occurs  five  times  in  this  Epistle,  and  in  three  of  these 
places  has  certainly  a  local  signification,  viz.  i.  20,  ii.  6,  iii.  10. 
The  fifth  (vi.  12)  cannot  be  quoted  as  certainly  local,  so  that  it  is 
not  correct  to  say,  with  some  expositors,  that  everywhere  else  in 
this  Epistle  the  signification  is  local.  Those  who  adopt  this 
interpretation,  “in  the  heavenly  regions,”  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  connexion.  Beza  and  others  refer  the  words  to  God  (6  cV 
rots  ovpavois  tvXoyrjmu ;),  but  this  is  against  the  order  of  the  words. 
Meyer  takes  them  as  a  local  definition  added  to  evA.  7 tv.,  “with 
every  spiritual  blessing  in  heaven.”  The  blessings  of  the  Spirit 
are  regarded  as  in  heaven,  and  from  thence  brought  down  to  us. 
Compare  the  description  of  the  Spirit  itself  as  rj  Soyped  rj  eVou- 
partos.  It  seems  more  natural  to  connect  the  words  with  €i-Ady?/<xas  ^ 
(Lightfoot),  or  rather  with  the  whole  clause  evA.  iv.  7 r.  evX. 

7 tv.  Not,  however,  taking  the  words  as  expressing  literal  locality, 
but  as  designating  the  heavenly  region  in  which  our  citizenship  is 
(Phil.  iii.  20),  where  the  believer  has  already  been  seated  with 
Christ  (ii.  6),  “the  heaven  which  lies  within  and  about  the 
true  Christian ”  (Lightfoot).  “Those  spiritual  blessings  conferred 
on  us  create  heaven  within  us,  and  the  scenes  of  Divine  bene¬ 
faction  are  ‘heavenly  places’;  for  wherever  the  light  and  love  of 
God’s  presence  are  to  be  enjoyed,  there  is  heaven.”  So  substanti¬ 
ally  Harless,  but  connecting  the  words  (as  does  Eadie)  with  cilAoym. 

iv  XpuTTto. 1  By  virtue  of  our  union  with  Him,  and  as 
members  of  His  body.  But  it  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight  that 
1  On  iv  Xpi(rT$  in  St.  Paul,  see  Weiss,  Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken  1S96, 
p.  7ff- 
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it  is  also  in  Christ  that  God  confers  the  blessing  (iv.  32).  Not 
as  if  =  8id  Xpiarov  (Chrys.),  as  if  Christ  were  merely  the  instrument. 

It  answers  the  question,  How  ?  as  the  preceding  clauses 
answered  the  questions,  With  what?  and  Where?  the  participle 
answering  When  ?  iv  is  omitted  in  a  few  cursive  MSS.,  and  in  the 
edd.  of  Erasmus,  Steph.  3,  and  Beza ;  but  the  omission  is  too 
slightly  supported  to  deserve  notice,  except  as  accounting  for  the 
explanations  of  some  commentators. 

4.  Ka0cjs,  frequent  in  later  Greek  (from  Aristotle)  for  the  more 
classical  Ka^d-rep,  “according  as,”  expressing  that  the  blessing  was 
in  harmony  with  what  follows,  so  that  it  has  a  certain  argumenta¬ 
tive  force,  but  does  not  mean  (as  the  word  sometimes  does) 
“  because.”  The  blessing  realised  the  election. 

clto.  Generally  understood  as  implying,  (1)  the  choosing 
out  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  (2)  for  Himself.  As  to  (1),  although 
the  idea  of  choice  from  amongst  others  who  are  not  chosen  is 
involved  in  the  form  of  the  word,  this  is  not  always  prominent. 
For  example,  in  Luke  ix.  35,  6  mo s  p.ov  6  eKAeAcy/xeVos  (the  true 
reading),  we  can  hardly  say,  with  Meyer,  that  it  is  as  chosen  out 
of  all  that  is  man  that  Christ  is  so  called  (cf.  Luke  xxiii.  35,  6  rou 
©eov  ck  Acktos).  Here  what  is  chiefly  in  view  is  not  the  fact  of 
“  selection  ”  (Alford),  but  the  end  for  which  the  choice  was 
made,  eTvai  r//xas,  k.t.A.  Oltramare  argues  from  the  aorist  being 
used,  that  the  election  is  an  act  repeated  whenever  the  call  is 
heard.  God,  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  formed  the  plan  of 
saving  man  (all  sinners)  in  Christ.  The  condition  of  faith  is 
implicitly  contained.  The  plan  is  historically  realised  under  the 
forms  of  /cAiJo-t?  and  €K\oyyj.  Every  man  who  by  faith  accepts  the 
*call  is  €kAckto5.  The  second  element,  for  Himself,  as  implied  in 
the  middle  voice,  must  not  be  pressed  too  far;  cf.  Acts  vi.  5, 
“They  chose  Stephen”  (i^Xi^avro) ;  xv.  22,  25,  “to  choose  out 
men  and  send  them.”  See  Dale,  On  Eph.,  Lect.  ii.  p.  31. 

Iv  auToi,  not  iv  avnp,  as  Morus,  Holzh.  (and  G,  which  has 
cavT o)  without  ev),  which  would  be  quite  superfluous,  but  iv 
Xpicrra),  as  the  context  also  shows.  In  Christ  as  our  Head,  not 
merely  8 id  tt/s  ei?  avrov  Trto-rco)?,  as  Chrysostom.  Christ  is  the 
spiritual  Head  as  Adam  was  the  natural.  Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  22, 
“  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  ” ; 
and  Gal.  iii.  16,  “thy  seed  os  iom  Xpio-rosP  Believers  were 
viewed  in  God’s  purpose  as  being  in  Christ  adopted  as  sons 
through  Him,  it  being  God’s  purpose  to  sum  up  all  things  in 
Him  (ver.  10).  Comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  3. 

Trpo  KaTapoXrjs  koo-jaou.  The  same  expression  occurs  John 
xvii,  24;  1  Pet.  i.  20.  d™  kut.  k.  is  found  several  times  (twice  in 
Heb.),  but  neither  expression  occurs  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul.  It  is 
=  oltto  tojv  cugjjw,  iii.  9,  “  from  all  eternity.” 
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€imi  rjjjias.  The  infinitive  completes  the  notion  of  the  verb, 
expressing  the  purpose  of  the  c/cXoy^  =  ini  tovtm  iva  ayiot  wfitv 
Kdl  a/xto/xoi,  Chrys.  Cf.  Col.  i.  2  2,  anoKaTiqWa^tv  Trapacrnjcrai 
vfias,  k.t.A.  The  usage  is  quite  classical. 

ayiot  and  ajito^oi  give  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the 
idea,  a/xw/xos  properly  means  “without  blame.”  In  the  Sept,  it 
is  used  of  sacrificial  victims,  in  the  sense  “  without  blemish  ” ; 
the  word  /xoyxos  having  been  adopted  by  the  translators  as  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  for  “  blemish,”  “spot,”  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  in  sound  to  the  Hebrew  mu?n.  In  this  sense  /xw/xos 
occurs  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  vnikoi  Kal  /xoyxoi.  The  adj.  d^uo/xo?  is  used 
in  the  signification  “without  blemish”  in  Heb.  ix.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  19. 
St.  Paul  uses  the  word  here  and  v.  27,  also  Phil.  ii.  15  (true  text) 
and  Col.  i.  22.  In  the  last-mentioned  place  avey  KkrjTovs  is  added 
to  ayiovs  Kal  a/xco/xovs,  and  this  favours  the  interpretation  “blame¬ 
less.”  In  Phil.  ii.  15,  also,  d/xw/xa  seems  parallel  to  d/x€/x7rroi,  and 
is  the  opposite  of  /xw/x^m  in  the  passage  Deut.  xxxii.  5,  which  is 
there  alluded  to.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Eph.  v.  27  the  reference 
to  o-nikov  r]  pvTtSa  in  the  context  favours  the  other  sense.  How¬ 
ever,  as  there  is  no  reference  to  a  victim  in  any  of  these  three 
places,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from 
the  proper  Greek  sense.  In  Jude  24  either  sense  would  be 
suitable,  but  in  Rev.  xiv.  5  “  blameless  ”  is  better,  for  the  con¬ 
nexion  is  “  in  their  mouth.”  The  word  is  so  understood  here  by 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact,  dyi 05  6  tt)s  nicrTcu)*  jtxeTe^cuv  d/xo>/xos 
Se  o  Kara  ror  /3iov  dr€7ri/V^7TTOs,  Theoph.  ;  a/xw/xos  o  avcniX^irTOv  fiiov 
/x€tiW  (exo>I'>  Catena ),  Chrys. 

Is  this  ay.  Kal  d/x.  civ  at  to  be  understood  of  the  actual  spiritual 
and  moral  state  (sanctification),  or  of  righteousness  imputed 
(justification)?  Harless  and  Meyer  strongly  maintain  the  latter 
view,  which  is  also  adopted  by  Moule  on  the  ground  of  the 
context,  while  Harless  even  thinks  that  this  alone  agrees  with 
apostolic  teaching.  The  fact  appears  to  be  the  very  opposite. 
The  ultimate  end  of  God’s  choice,  as  of  Christ’s  work,  is  sancti-^ 
fication.  Compare  Phil.  ii.  14,  “Do  all  things  without  mur- 
murings  and  disputings,  that  ye  may  be  blameless  and  harmless 
children  of  God  d/xoj/xa  (true  text),  .  .  .  among  whom  ye  are  seen 
as  lights  in  the  world.”  In  v.  27  words  similar  to  the  present  are 
used  of  a  future  ideal  not  yet  attained.  So  Col.  i.  22  compared 
with  21,  23,  28,  29;  1  Thess.  iv.  7,  “God  hath  called  us,  not  ini 
aKaOapa-La ,  but  iv  dyiucr/xu).”  Compare  the  same  Ep.  v.  23;  2  Thess. 
ii.  13,  “  God  chose  you  from  the  beginning  eis  crorn^piav  cV  ayiacrpup 
7TveiyxaTos.”  And  very  distinctly  Tit.  ii.  14,  “  Gave  Himself  for  us, 
that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself 
a  people.  .  .  .  zealous  of  good  works.”  Indeed,  as  Eadie 
observes,  “the  phrase  ‘holy  and  without  blame’  is  never  once 
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applied  to  our  complete  justification  before  God.  .  .  .  Men  are 
not  regarded  by  God  as  innocent  or  sinless,  for  the  fact  of  their 
sin  remains  unaltered;  but  they  are  treated  as  righteous.”  It  is 
no  objection  to  this  that  this  perfection  is  not  attained  here,  nor 
need  we  modify  the  meaning  by  understanding  “as  far  as  can  be.” 

^What  is  here  specified  as  the  purpose  of  the  iicXiyccrOai  must  be 
the  ultimate  purpose  to  be  achieved,  and  that  is  perfect  holiness. 
This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Calvin, 
and,  amongst  recent  expositors,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Eadie,  Mac- 
pherson,  Oltramare,  Stier.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  following  words; 
nor  is  it  really  against  the  subsequent  context ;  see  on  vloOeaia. 
KaT€vw7nov  (ivTov,  i.e.  not  merely  before  men,  says  Chrysostom ; 
ayiuxrvvrjv  £yre l  yv  6  tov  ®eoi)  d<£#aA/xds  opa . 

eV  dydirr)  has  been  variously  joined  with  l^Xi^aro,  with  ay.  koX 
d/x.,  and  with  wpoopio-a s.  It  is,  however,  too  far  removed  from 
i^Xigaro  (although  Macpherson  regards  this  as  no  objection) ; 
but  it  is  less  easy  to  decide  between  the  other  possible  connexions. 
In  support  of  the  connexion  with  the  preceding  words  it  is 
alleged  that  the  words  iv  ayonry  stand  after  the  clause  to  which 
they  belong  in  iv.  2,  15,  16,  v.  2  ;  Col.  ii.  2  ;  1  Thess.  v.  13 
(Lightfoot).  But  in  all  these  cases  the  words  preceding  are  verbs, 
or  express  a  verbal  notion  (iv.  16),  and  are  such  that  they  could 
not  be  placed  after  iv  ayamj.  Alford  strenuously  maintains  that, 
“  in  the  whole  construction  of  this  long  sentence,  the  verbs  and 
participles  .  .  .  precede  their  qualifying  clauses,”  e.g.  vv.  3,  4,  6, 
8,  9,  10.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  qualifying  clause  should 
not  be  placed  before  its  verb  here,  if  the  writer’s  purpose  so 
required.  Alford  adds  that  this  qualification  of  the  preceding 
words  is  in  the  highest  degree  appropriate,  love  being  the  element 
in  which  all  Christian  graces  subsist,  and  in  which  all  perfection 
before  God  must  be  found.  Nevertheless,  the  connexion  with  the 
adjectives  “holy  and  blameless  (or  without  blemish)  in  love,” 
appears  less  natural  than  with  the  verb,  “having  in  love  fore¬ 
ordained  us.”  It  is  fitting,  too,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  that 
God’s  love  should  be  the  first  to  be  mentioned,  and  very  fitting  that 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  love  which  moved  Him  so  to 
preordain,  by  placing  iv  ayai ry  first.  So  Chrysostom  and  the  other 
Greek  comm.,  Jerome,  and,  among  moderns,  Bengel,  Harless, 
Meyer,  Stier,  Eadie,  Ellicott,  Soden,  al. 

5.  irpooptaas  gives  the  reason  of  efeAe£aTo,  it  is  logically  prior ; 
but  in  the  counsels  of  God  there  is  no  priority  or  order  in  time. 
Compare  Rom.  viii.  30,  ot>?  irpoiopicrev  tovtovs  kcu  cVaAcorer.  The 
verb  appears  not  to  be  found  in  any  writer  before  St.  Paul.  The 
prefix  7 rpo  has  reference  only  to  the  future  realisation,  and  does  not 
of  itself  indicate  that  the  act  was  7r po  KarafSoXy^  *007x01;. 

€t$  uloOecnat'  Sid  T  X.  eis  auroM.  These  words  belong  closely 
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together,  “unto  adoption  through  Jesus  Christ  unto  Him  as  His 
sons.”  Christ  is  mo?  yjo/o-io?,  Son  by  His  nature ;  we  are  sons  only 
by  adoption  through  Him.  Cf.  Gal.  iv.  5,  “  God  sent  forth  His 
Son  .  .  .  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons  ”  ;  also 
Gal.  iii.  26,  “Ye  are  sons  of  God,  through  faith,  in  Christ  Jesus”; 
and  Heb.  ii.  xo  f.  But  this  vloOeaia  is  not  yet  complete ;  we  are 
still  looking  forward  to  its  completion,  vloOeo-iav  a7reK8e^o/x€vot  ryv 
a7ro\vTpio(rw  tov  cTto/xaro?  Rom.  viii.  2 3.—  The  figure  of 

adoption  is  borrowed  from  Roman  law ;  the  practice  was  unknown 
to  the  Jews.  ct?  a vrov  most  simply  and  naturally  joined  with 
vloOeo-ta,  “adoption  unto  Him,”  viz.  as  His  sons.  It  is  putting  too 
much  into  the  preposition  to  find  in  it  the  idea  of  inward  union, 
or  to  compare  with  2  Pet.  i.  4,  “partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.” 
avrov  is  obviously  the  Father,  not  Christ,  through  whom  the  adop¬ 
tion  is.  Y.  Soden,  however,  argues  strongly  that  thus  ei?  avrov  would 
be  superfluous,  as  vloO.  is  a  fixed  terminus  for  the  relation  to  God. 
The  prominence  of  iv  auroj  in  vv.  3-14  makes  the  reference  to 
Christ  more  natural.  The  avaKe<j>a\auo(ra(r6ai  iv  Xp.,  ver.  10,  is  the 
realisation  of  the  irpoopl^tv  a’?  avrov.  Col.  i.  16  is  a  close  parallel. 

Kara  tt)^  euSoKia^.  According  to  Jerome  the  word  euSo/aa  was 
coined  by  the  Sept,  “rebus  novis  nova  verba  fingentes.”  It  means 
either  “good  pleasure,  purpose,”  cu  So*eiv,  “as  it  seems  good  to”; 
or  “good  will,”  according  as  the  satisfaction  is  conceived  as  in 
the  action,  or  as  felt  towards  a  person.  The  latter  is  the  common 
signification  in  the  Sept.,  but  it  also  occurs  there  in  the  sense  of 
“purpose,”  Eccles.  xi.  17,  y  evSoKia  avrov  evoftuiOyjo-CTaL.  Where 
the  context  does  not  point  to  a  person  towards  whom  the  satis¬ 
faction  is  felt,  the  former  meaning  must  be  adopted;  cf.  Matt, 
xi.  26,  ovrto?  iyivero  zv^oklu  efirrpoa-Oev  aov.  Here,  then,  it  corre¬ 
sponds  to  rj  /3ovXy  rov  OeXrjpLaros  avrov ,  ver.  II. 

In  the  Sept,  eudoida  is  used  frequently  in  the  P>alms  to  render  the  Hebrew 
Tilt  son,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  in  Canticles  (where  it  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Tirzah ),  it  is  not  found  in  the  other  canonical  books  at  all. 
Their  usual  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  Scktos.1  It  cannot,  then,  be 
fairly  said  that  “  the  translators”  exhibit  “purpose”  or  “  discrimination  ” 
in  their  employment  of  the  word.  One  translator  often  uses  it,  and  some¬ 
times  uses  deXrjfia  when  evdoKia  would  have  been  morecoriect;  the  otheis 
never.  In  Ecelus.,  however,  evdoida  occurs  fourteen  times. 

Fritzsche  (on  Rom.  x.  1)  has  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  word  at  length. 
The  verb  evdondv  (which  is  an  exception  to  Scaliger’s  rule  about  the  com¬ 
position  of  verbs)  is  found  only  in  later  Greek  writers,  Polybius,  Diodorus, 
Dionys.  Hal.,  in  the  signification  “to  choose  or  think  fit  (to  do  a  thing),” 
sometimes  with  the  idea  of  being  glad  to  do  it,  as  1  Thess.  ii.  8.  Greek 
writers  also  said  €v8ok&  tlvl  or  ini  rivi ,  “to  be  content  with  something,  or 
pleased  with  some  person.”  The  construction  evdoKdv  £v  rivi  originated  with 
the  Alexandrian  writers  (1  Macc.  x.  47  ;  cf.  Matt.  iii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  x.  5,  etc.). 


1  The  word  is  rendered  6i\rnx a  several  times  in  the  Psalms,  including  xxx. 
5,  7.  In  the  latter  place  Symmachus  substitutes  evdoida. 
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They  also  said  evdoKeiv  rt,  a  usage  not  followed  in  the  N.T.,  and  el's  tlv a 
(2  Pet.  i.  17);  but  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb  the  Biblical  writers  do  not 
differ  from  the  later  Greek.  The  significations  of  the  substantive  follow 
those  of  the  text.  It  means  first  voluntas ,  as  in  Matt.  xi.  26,  then  “  content¬ 
ment,”  Ecclus.  xxix.  23,  “delight,”  and  as  in  Sept,  most  frequently  “good 
will.”  See  on  Lk.  ii.  14  and  on  Rom.  x.  1. 

6.  eis  cTrcuvoy  So£t]s  Ttjs  x^PLT°s  auxou.  With  a  view  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  (glorious  manifestation)  of  His  grace.  The 
interpretations  which  make  a  mere  adjectival  attribute,  either 
of  e7ratK09  (Grotius)  or  of  x^pis  (Beza),  are  weak  and  inadmissible. 
Chrysostom  gives  the  truer  view,  tva  ?)  T779  x“PLTO<s  avrov  Sofa 

“His  grace.”  We  are  so  accustomed  to  use  the  word  “grace” 
in  a  technical  religious  sense,  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
simple  meaning  which  it  so  often  has,  “undeserved  bounty,”  “free 
gift,”  Siopeav  rfj  avrov  x«ptri,  Rom.  iii.  24 ;  Kar  ii<\.oy7]v  x<*ptros, 
Rom.  xi.  5  ;  x^P17*-  €,crr€  crccrwcr/xcVot,  Eph.  ii.  5.  “  Herein  lies  the 

magnificence,  the  glory,  of  God’s  work  of  redemption,  that  it  has 
not  the  character  of  a  contract,  but  of  a  largess  ”  (Lightfoot). 
'Phis  glorious  manifestation  (cf.  Col.  i.  27)  fills  the  mind  of  the 
apostle.  He  repeats  in  ver.  7  “  wealth  of  His  grace,”  and  in  ver. 
12  “praise  of  His  glory,”  and  again  in  ii.  7,  more  emphatically 
still,  “the  exceeding  wealth  of  His  grace.”  Hence  the  verb 
Xaptfo/xat  has  its  signification  “  to  grant  of  free  favour.” 

r)s  exaPtTtU0'€*'  VP&s.  rjs  is  the  reading  of  X  A  B  Aeth.  Syr.,  and  is 
adopted  by  Lachm.  Tisch.8  Treg.  Westcott  and  Hort.  cV  rj  is 
the  reading  of  D  G  K  L  and  most  cursives  with  the  V ulg.  It  was 
probably  a  resolution  of  the  somewhat  difficult  attraction.  The 
substitution  of  ?/<?  for  iv  fj,  especially  when  iv  is  so  frequent  in  the 
context,  is  very  unlikely. 

The  attraction  is  accounted  for  by  the  construction  x“Ptv 
xapirour,  like  dydinqv  dya7raiq  ii.  4.  Compare  \dptTa<; 

Dem.  306.  28. 

Xapiroco,  by  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  ow,  means  “  gratia  afficere.” 
Cf.  xp™7'^)  Trvpydw,  OaraTou),  pLop<f>ou).  Admitting  this,  two  mean¬ 
ings  are  possible,  according  as  the  x<*Pt?  bestowed  is  taken  sub¬ 
jectively  or  objectively,  that  is  to  say,  as  expressing  the  state  of 
the  individual  or  the  grace  of  God.  Chrysostom  takes  the  former 
view,  ov  povov  dpaprqpaTOJV  aTnjWa^ev,  uAAu  kcu  €7T€pacrTOL'9  eVoiTycrer, 
“rendered  us  loveable,”  followed  by  Theodoret,  Corn,  a  Lapide, 
“gratiosos  nos  reddidit,”  and  most  Roman  Catholic  interpreters, 
some  of  whom  even  use  this  as  an  argument  for  “  justitia  inheerens.” 
Chrysostom  says,  it  is  as  if  one  were  to  take  a  leper  and  change 
him  into  a  lovely  youth.  Thus  God  has  adorned  our  soul  and 
made  it  an  object  of  beauty  and  love.  The  partie.  K^xaptrajpcvoq 
has  this  sense  in  Ecclus.  xviii.  17.  Clem.  Alex.,  loosely  quoting 
Ecclus.  ix.  8,  substitutes  it  for  evpop<f>ov  of  the  original  ( Paed .  iii.  11). 
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But  both  the  prevailing  meaning  of  x<VJi9  in  St.  Paul,  and 
more  particularly  the  context,  seem  decisive  for  the  other  sense, 
for  ver.  7  states  in  what  respect  God  eV  r<2  5ya7r.,  exaptrwcrcv  being 
joined  to  this  by  eV  cJ.  And  the  leading  idea  of  the  passage  is 
the  undeserved  goodness  of  God.  With  the  reading  fjs  there  can 
hardly  be  any  question  that  this  latter  meaning  is  alone  possible. 
It  resumes  the  euAo'y^o-a*?  ry/ms  iv  r(3  Xp.  of  ver.  3. 

iv  tw  Y)Ya7rY]|jieVa>.  The  MSS.  D*  G  with  the  Vulgate  add  uLj 
avrov ,  a  manifest  gloss.  The  expression  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  N.T.  of  Christ,  but  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  it  is  used  of  our 
Lord,  e.g.  Ep.  Barn.  3,  ov  rjTOipLaaev  iv  rw  7)ya7r7]fiivii)  avrov. 

7.  eV  J  (  =  Col.  i.  14),  not  =  Scd  or  per  quern ;  it  has  a  certain 
argumentative  force,  and  can  hardly  be  given  a  different  meaning 
from  the  iv  before  rw  yy.  “  In  him,  in  whom.”  Rom.  iii.  24,  8id 
rrjs  (x7toAtjt.  rys  iv  Xpcaroj  'irjvov,  though  parallel  in  substance  is  not 
parallel  in  construction,  since  here  iv  is  closely  connected  with 
i^ofi€v.  It  is  not  apart  from  Him,  but  in  Him  alone,  that  we  have 
our  redemption. 

^XOyuev.  D,  Boh.  read  icrxo^€vy  which  B,  Boh.  have  in  Col.  i.  14. 

&7ro\uTpco<ru'.  The  article  appears  to  indicate  that  which 
you  know  of,  irpoo-ayojyijv,  ii.  18  (but  see  Heb.  xi.  35). 

On  aTToXvrpujais  Meyer  remarks,  “  the  redemption,  namely,  from  God’s 
wrath  and  penalties.”  .  .  .  “The  purchase  price  was  His  (Christ’s)  blood.” 
Other  commentators  also  say  that  the  word  “does  not  mean  simply  deliver¬ 
ance,  but  deliverance  effected  by  the  special  means  of  purchase.  Even  where 
the  term  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  without  any  accompanying  statement 
of  the  price  paid,  the  idea  of  a  ransom  price  is  still  present  ”  (Macpherson). 
The  usage  of  the  word  and  of  its  cognates  by  no  means  bears  out  this  statement . 

First,  as  to  the  simple  verb  Xvrpovv.  In  the  active  it  means  primarily 
“to  release  on  receipt  of  a  ransom.”  The  idea  “redeem  by  payment  of 
a  price,”  is  expressed  by  the  middle.  Quite  similarly,  when  Homer  speaks  of 
the  ransom  of  Hector’s  body,  it  is  Achilles  who  is  always  said  \6eip,  while 
Priam  is  said  Xteadai.  In  the  Sept,  the  middle  Xvrpovadai  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  but  not  always  with  the  idea  of  a  price  paid.  On  the  contrary, 
it  often  means  simply  “  to  deliver.”  Thus  it  is  used  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  for  which  no  price  was  paid.  Isaiah  (xliii.  3)  says,  “  I  give  Egypt 
for  thee.”  Compare  2  Sam.  iv.  9,  “As  the  Lord  livelh,  who  hath  redeemed 
my  soul  out  of  all  adversity  55 ;  Ps.  cvii.  (cvi.)  2,  “  Whom  lie  hath  redeemed 
from  the  hand  of  the  enemy.” 

So  the  English  word  “redeem”  sometimes  means  “deliver,”  as  in 
Romeo  and Juliet ,  “Before  the  time  that  Romeo  come  to  redeem  me.” 

In  the  N.T.  X vrpovadaL  occurs  thrice:  Luke  xxiv.  21  (“to  deliver 
Israel  ”) ;  Tit.  ii.  14,  “  .  .  .  from  all  iniquity”;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  “  .  .  .  from 
our  vain  conversation.” 

The  substantive  Xtirpuxns  occurs  in  Pint.  Arat.  xi.  in  the  sense  of  “redemp¬ 
tion  ”  (of  captives).  In  the  Sept,  it  is  used  Lev.  xxv.  48  of  the  “right  of 
redemption,”  and  Num.  xviii.  16.  In  the  Psalms  it  occurs  thrice  in  the 
sense  of  “deliverance,”  viz.  cxi.  (cx.)  9,  and  exxx.  (cxxix.)  7.  In  the  N.T. 
it  occurs  three  times  :  Luke  i.  68,  iiroiTjaev  Xtirpwcnv  rip  Xaco  avrov  ;  ii.  38, 
tols  TTpoadexopLlvois  Xvrpoxnv  ’laparjX  ;  Ileb.  ix.  12,  aiwvlav  Xi hpwaiv  evpa- 
fieuos. 
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Xvrpwrrjs  is  used  Acts  vii.  35  of  Moses  simply  in  the  sense  of 
“  deliverer.” 

The  verb  a7r oXvrpovp  signifies  properly,  not  “to  redeem”  (XvTpovaO at), 
Out  to  release  on  receiving  a  ransom.  Epist .  [Phil.^ap.  Dcmosth .  p.  159, 
A/MpiXoxoP  .  .  .  crv XXa(3wp  Kai  ras  icrxaras  avdyKa s  iiriOels  d7reXi'rpwcre 
raKdVTWv  ivvia.  Plutarch,  Pomp .  xxiv.  4,  p.  631  D,  rj\(x)  8b  Kai  OiyaTyp 
’Aptiopiov  .  .  .  Kai  7 roXXwp  xPVP-^twp  dTreXorptbOrj.  Plato,  Legg .  xi.  919  A, 
Onrorav  ws  £x@P° aixp-aXtorovs  Kexeipw/xbpovs  dTroAvTp&ar).  Polyb.  xxii. 
21.  8,  Kai  XPVCT^0V  crex^oO  SLopoXoyrjObpTOS  virbp  rrjs  yvva ik6s,  yyep  a vttjp 
cnroXvTpwcrwp  {vid.  also  ii.  6.  6).  Lucian,  of  Achilles,  xPVP-^twp  dXiywp  top 
*Y.KTopos  veKpbv  airoXbTpwaas.  The  verb  occurs  twice  in  the  Sept.  viz. 
Ex.  xxi,  S,  of  a  master  parting  with  a  female  slave  (E.V.  “he  shall  let 
her  be  redeemed  ”),  and  Zeph.  iii.  1  (where  the  Hebrew  word  means 
“licentious,”  but  was  mistaken  for  one  similarly  written,  which  means 
11  ransomed  ”). 

The  substantive  cnroXiuTpwcns  is  rare.  Rost  and  Pahn  give  only  one 
reference  in  Greek  writers,  viz.  Plutarch,  Pomp .  xxiv.  2,  p.  631  B  (speaking 
of  the  pirates),  awpLarwp  7)y  ep.opiKwp  apTayai  Kai  7r6Xewp  a ixP-aX&rwp  diro- 
XvTpuxreis  (“holding  to  ransom”)  6Ver5os  rjerap  rrjs  'Fwjxaiwp  ijyefJLOPia s. 
Thayer  adds  other  references,  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  2.  3,  7 rXeibpwp  8b  ?)  rerpa- 
kcxt'uop  raXaPTiOP  tt)s  air okurpu) crews  yep^creaQa t  (papiipwp,  raura  re  avpex&pet 
(of  Arist3eus  paying  the  soldiers  for  their  prisoners).  Philo,  Quod  omnis 
probus  liber ,  §  17,  p.  S82,  d7ro7*'ot>s  airoXbTpwcrip  aap.epos  ia vtop  SiexpwaTo. 
Diod.  Fragm .  lib.  37*  5-  3  (Didot’s  ed.  ii.  p.  564,  of  a  slave  who  had  agreed 
with  his  masters  for  the  purchase  of  his  freedom) ;  Scaevola,  (pdacras  ti)p 
awoXbTpuxjLP  .  .  .  apearavpwaep.  In  the  Sept,  it  occurs  only  in  Dan.  iv.  30, 
0  xpo^os  fiov  rrjs  airoXvTpwaews  yjXOe,  i.e.  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  recovery. 

As  far  as  usage  goes,  then,  it  would  seem  that  if  we  are  to  attach  to 
airaXinpoxTis  the  idea  of  ransom,  the  word  will  mean  “holding  to  ransom” 
-J-  or  “  release  on  receipt  of  ransom,”  not  “payment  of  ransom.”  In  the  New 
Testament  the  word  occurs  ten  times,  and  in  some  of  these  instances  it  is 
only  by  a  forced  explanation  that  the  idea  of  payment  of  a  price  can  be 
brought  in.  In  Ileb.  xi.  35,  “were  beaten,  not  accepting  ttjp  dTroXbrpwcrLP,  ” 
the  meaning  connects  itself  easily  with  the  classical  use.  It  is  “not  accept- 
ing  release.”  If  the  idea  of  price  is  brought  in,  it  can  only  be  apostasy  ; 
but  those  who  offer  the  d,7roX.  are  the  captors.  Again  in  Heb.  ix.  15,  a7ro- 
XvTpwcns  twp  Trapafiacrewp  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Ka6apurp.6s  tQp  apiapTiwp  in 
i.  3.  The  transgressions  were  put  away  ;  there  was  deliverance  from  them. 
In  Luke  xxi.  2S,  “lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  a7roX.  draweth  nigh,”  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  a  price.  The  opinion  that  the  price  is  the  destruction  ol 
Jerusalem  is  very  forced. 

In  Rom.  viii.  23,  viodecriap  air€K8exdp.eP0i  ttjp  aTroXijTpwcnp  roD  erw/xaros , 
whatever  interpretation  is  given  of  the  latter  words,  they  do  not  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  price  paid.  Nor  does  rjfxbpa  aTroXvrpwcrews,  Eph.  iv.  30, 

lend  itself  readily  to  this  view.  There  are  no  doubt  other  passages  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  introduce  the  idea  of  payment  of  a  price,  but  as 
the  only  ground  for  insisting  on  introducing  this  in  every  case  is 

an  erroneous  view  of  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word,  further  proof 
is  required  in  each  instance.1  Certainly,  however,  the  word  implies 

deliverance  from  a  state  of  slavery.  The  slavery  from  which  we  are 

delivered  is  a  slavery  to  sin,  Rom.  vii.  23.  “  Captive  to  the  law  of 

sin”;  it  is  not  death  as  a  punishment,  but  spiritual  death  as  a  state. 
Christ  gave  Himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  Tit.  ii.  14.  We 
were  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  “from  our  vain  conversation,” 


1  On  d  7roX  ib-pams  compare  Westcott,  Hebt  pp.  295,  296 ;  Ritschl,  Rechtf 
u.  Versohn.  ii.  222  ff. ;  and  Oltramare,  in  loc. 
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i  Pet.  i.  iS.  Release  from  punishment  is  so  far  from  being  the  chief  idea, 
that  it  sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  that  of  deliverance  from 
sin,  without  which  it  could  not  be.  Here  there  is  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  applying  the  idea  of  ransom  by  payment  of  a  price.  To  whom  is  the 
ransom  paid?  We  were  not  in  slavery  to  God,  nor  is  release  from  punish¬ 
ment  to  be  obtained  by  any  sort  of  payment  of  ransom.  Hence  the  notion 
of  early  writers,  that  the  ransom  was  paid  to  Satan.  So  Origen  :  airoXv- 
rpccais  is  ransom  of  those  who  are  captives  and  in  the  power  of  the  enemies  ; 
we  were  subject  to  the  enemies,  the  ruler  of  this  world  and  the  evil  powers 
under  him  ;  the  Saviour  therefore  gave  the  ransom  for  us.  This  was  at 
least  logical. 

Grotesque  as  this  conception  may  seem  to  us,  it  kept  in  view  the  truth 
that  it  is  release  from  the  power  of  evil  that  is  the  main  thing  ;  and  this  was 
rather  put  out  of  sight  by  the  later  view,  which  gave  most  prominence  to  the 
release  from  punishment.  But  this,  apart  from  deliverance  from  sin,  is 
what  is  truly  impossible  ;  W’hereas  given  deliverance  from  sin,  though  suffer¬ 
ing  may  remain,  one  ground  for  it  has  ceased,  and  it  will  be  felt  more  as 
chastisement  than  as  punishment. 

For  the  notion  of  purchase,  cf.  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23,  Christ,  whose 
slaves  we  are  there  called  because  He  bought  us  with  a  price,  surely  did  not 
purchase  us  from  God.  So  in  the  O.T.  God  is  said  to  have  purchased  His 
people  (Ex.  xv.  16,  etc.).  See  Dale,  Lect.  v. 


81a  tou  aqmTos  auTou.  This  suggests  a  different  figure,  that  of 
sacrifice.  On  the  idea  of  Christ’s  blood  in  the  N.T.,  see  Westcott, 
Epistles  of  St.John,  p.  34  sq.  Tie  argues  that  “  in  accordance  with 
the  typical  teaching  of  the  Levitical  ordinances,  the  Blood  of  Christ 
represents  Christ's  Life  (1)  as  rendered  in  free  self-sacrifice  to  God 
for  man,  and  (2)  as  brought  into  perfect  fellowship  with  God, 
having  been  set  free  by  death.  The  Blood  of  Christ  is,  as  shed, 
the  Life  of  Christ  given  for  man  ;  and,  as  offered,  the  Life  of  Christ 
now  given  to  man,  the  Life  which  is  the  spring  of  their  life.”  The 
thought  of  Christ’s  Blood  (as  shed)  includes  all  that  is  involved  in 
His  Death,  and  more,  for  it  “always  includes  the  thought  of  the 
life  preserved  and  active  beyond  death.”  See  especially  John  vi. 

53-56.. 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  parallel  passage  Col.  i.  14,  the 
words  81a  rov  ai/xaros  avrov  are  not  added  (in  the  genuine  text). 

tt] v  d<J>€(7iv  TWk  ajJiapTT]/J.aTajv  ( a/JLapTLwv ,  Col.).  Why  was  this 
further  definition  of  the  <x7roAuTp<Do-is  so  carefully  added  both  here 
and  in  Col.?  Lightfoot  (on  Col.  i.  14)  suggests  that  this  points  to 
some  false  conception  of  the  dbroA.  put  forward  by  heretical 
teachers,  as  we  know  was  the  case  with  the  later  Gnostics,  who 
applied  the  term  to  their  own  formularies  of  initiation.  Thus 
Irenaeus  (i.  13.  6)  relates  of  the  Marcosians,  8td  rijv  aTroXvTpuxTiv 
CLKparijTov 5  kcu  aopdrovs  yivecrOai  ru  Kp^rfj,  and  (i.  21.  4)  cl vat  £>€ 
rcAetav  a.7ro\vTpa)cnv  avrrjv  r rjv  i7rryvo)(rii'  rov  dppyjrov  yu.€y€$ous. 

Not  that  any  direct  historical  connexion  between  the  Colossian 
heretics  and  the  later  Gnostics  is  likely,  but  the  passages  (and 
others  cited  by  Lightfoot)  “  show  how  a  false  idea  of  d7roXvrpcucrts 
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would  naturally  be  associated  with  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  angelic 
powers.” 

K<vnx  to  TrXouTog,  k.t.X.  A  term  of  which  St.  Paul  is  particularly 
fond.  Paley  calls  it  one  of  his  “cant”  words;  “wealth  of  grace,” 
“wealth  of  glory,”  “wealth  of  wisdom.”  Not  to  be  resolved  into 
“His  rich  grace”;  but  “the  great  fulness  of  His  bounty.”  The 
wealth  of  His  grace,  i.e.  bounty,  is  shown  by  the  great  price  paid  for 
our  ransom ;  cf.  ii.  7,  and  Rom.  ii.  4,  rov  ttXovtov  t?;s  xP7/cr™Tr7ro$ 
avrov. 

8.  rjs  eirepio-o-euo-e^.  The  verb  is  transitive,  for  the  attraction  of 
the  dative,  very  rare  in  classical  writers,  is  not  found  in  the  N.T. 
(not  Rom.  iv.  17).  For  the  transitive  use  of  7T€pLo-o-evw ,  cf.  2  Cor. 
ix.  8,  Suvaret  6  ©€os  iracrav  X^PiV  Trcpioxrevcrai  (2  Cor.  iv.  15  is  un¬ 
certain)  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  12.  The  meaning  then  is,  “which  He  made 
to  abound  ”  (overflow) ;  <i<t>66vu)s  c^ee,  Theoph.  The  AY.  with 
Calvin,  al.,  takes  the  verb  intransitively,  and  therefore  77s  as 
attraction  for  rj,  “  in  which  He  hath  abounded.”  A  third  construc¬ 
tion  is  possible,  viz.  that  ?/s  depends  directly  on  7r<rpicrcreiW,  since 
7T.  Ttvos  may  mean  “to  abound  in.”  Cf.  Luke  xv.  17  (7 rqncr- 
aevovcnv  apron/,  some  texts  ;  but  WH  TTtpivvtvovTai)  ;  iva  .  .  .  7 ravros 
XapLo-jAaTos  7 rtpurcrtvrjs,  Ignat.  Pol.  2;  so  Beza,  “  qua  redundavit  ”  ; 
or,  as  has  been  suggested  (Ellicott,  p.  164),  Tre/xo-o-cuW  might  mean 
“  to  make  an  abundance  of.”  The  first-mentioned  rendering  best 
agrees  with  the  context. 

iv  TracFTj  ao<j>La  Kal  ^pon^o-ei.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  words  is  clearly  and  pretty  unanimously  stated  by  several 
Greek  writers.  Aristotle  (Eth.  Nic,  vi.  7)  says  that  cro<£ta  is  ru>v 
rt/xtairdrcDV,  while  (frpovyjCTLS  is  7T€pi  to,  avOpilrn-ivcL  Kal  irc.pl  a>i/  €<jtl 
fiovXtuvao-OaL ;  and  in  Magna  Jlforalta,  i.  3  5,  <j>pov.  is  7repl  ra  av^e- 
povra.  Philo  {De  Pro?n.  et  Poen.  14)  says  cro$ ta  is  7 rpos  $£pa7reLav 
©eo9,  <f)p6v7)cns,  7 rpos  avOpoyn-tvov  f3i ov  StoiKYjatv.  So  Plutarch 
(Mor.  p.  443  F)  says  that  <f>p6v.  is  deliberative  and  practical  in 
matters  which  concern  us ;  and  Cicero  ( Off.  i.  43)  states  that  it  is 
“rerum  expetendarum  fugiendarumque  scicntia,”  while  cro<pia  is 
“  rerum  divinarum  atque  humanarum  scientia,”  which  last  is  the 
common  definition  of  o-o^ta,  i.e.  in  Sextus  Empir.  and  [Plato]  Def. 
41 1.  <j)p6vr] erts  in  the  same  place  is  defined  ( inter  alia)  SiaOecn^  KaO* 
i]v  Kpivoficv  tl  TrpaKTtov  Kal  tl  ov  7 TpaKTtov.  It  is  clear  from  this  that 
(f> povr](TL s  cannot  be  predicated  of  God ;  nor  is  this  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  in  Prov.  iii.  19  and  Jer.  x.  12  it  is  so  used.  It  is  very 
fallacious  to  call  each  individual  translator  of  an  O.T.  book  “the 
Seventy,”  and  to  regard  such  an  occasional  use  as  any  evidence  as 
to  what  was  possible  to  an  original  author  like  St.  Paul.  With 
more  reason  might  it  be  alleged  that  “  discretion  ”  might  be  pro¬ 
perly  predicated  of  God,  because  it  is  so  used  in  the  English  Version 
in  Jer.  x.  12.  In  both  instances  a  word  was  wanted  to  balance 
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aro<f>La  in  the  parallel  clause  (in  the  parallel  passage  in  Jer.  li.  the 
word  used  is  oweo-ts).  1  Kings  iii.  28  is  irrelevant.  Solomon  is 
there  said  to  have  possessed  tfrporrjcris  Seov.  This  is  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  expressive  of  the  highest  degree  of 
prudence. 

Nor  is  7rao-a  cro(f)ta  applicable  to  God,  for  ndara  is  not  “Summa” 
(Wahl,  at.) ;  it  expresses,  as  Harless  remarks,  never  intension,  but 
extension  ;  Trao-a  Svvapu ?  —  “  every  power  there  is,”  Col.  i.  1 1.  voicra 
vi rofjiovrj,  “all  possible  patience”  (ib.).  This  is  not  invalidated  by 
7racra  i^ovcrca,  Matt,  xxviii.  18;  Tracra  acr<f> aXeta,  Acts  V.  23;  or 
TTacra  (X7roSo^r/,  I  Tim.  i.  1 5  ;  Or  the  classical  7 r.  avdyKrj  7 r.  klv&vvos, 
etc.  In  all  these  7m?  is  extensive  not  intensive.  To  say  of  God 
that  He  has  done  something  7^10-77  cro<£ia,  would  imply  that,  con¬ 
ceivably,  the  wisdom  might  have  been  only  partial.  77  ttoXvttolklXo ? 

a,  iii.  10,  is  wholly  different,  being  the  very  varied  manifesta¬ 
tion  or  exercise  of  His  wisdom. 

Hence,  whether  we  connect  the  words  with  inep.  or  with  yv^pia-a^ 
they  are  to  be  understood  of  believers.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
parallel,  Col.  i.  9,  iva  TrXTjpuyOrjre  T7]V  hriyviacriv  rov  OeXipiaros  avrov 
iv  7rdarj  (ro<j>la  kou  c rweaei.  Moreover,  the  main  idea  in  the  context 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian.  The  connexion  with  eVep.  seems 
decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  that  with  yvcoptcra?,  against  which  is  the 
consideration  that  the  making  known  of  the  “mystery”  is  not  the 
proof  of  the  abundance  of  grace,  but  of  its  abounding  in  the 
particular  matter  of  cro^ta  Kal  <f>p.  Meyer  notes  the  climax  from 
the  simple  17s  ix<0LpLTU)(rev  y)fias  to  77s  eVeptWevcrev  €t?  7777a?. 

9-11.  God  hath  made  k?iown  to  us  His  purpose  to  sum  up  ah 
things  i?i  Christ ,  whether  they  be  things  in  heaven  or  on  earth . 

9.  y^wpicras,  i.e.  “  In  that  He  made  known,”  cf.  Col.  ii.  3. 

to  jiuon^pioy.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  importing 
into  this  word  (as  is  done  by  some  expositors)  the  meaning  of  the 
English  “ mystery,”  as  in  Shakespeare’s  “Mysteries  which  heaven 
will  not  have  earth  to  know.”  It  signifies  simply  “a  truth  once 
hidden  but  now  revealeddVThe  truth  may  be  “  mysterious,”  in  the 
modern  sense,  but  that  is  not  implied  in  the  word  (so  Lightfoot 
also,  who,  however,  refers  to  1  Cor.  xv.  5 1  and  Eph.  v.  32  as 
instances  of  this  accidental  idea ;  but  see  post).  Lightfoot  thinks 
the  term  was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  mysteries,  with  an  inten¬ 
tional  paradox,  as  the  Christian  “  mysteries  ”  are  freely  communi¬ 
cated  to  all,  and  so  the  idea  of  secrecy  or  reserve  disappears.  (Note 
on  Col.  i.  26.)  In  fact,  it  is  almost  always  placed  in  connexion 
with  words  expressing  revelation  or  publication.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  the  heathen  mysteries  in  his 
mind  when  he  used  the  word.  It  appears  to  have  been  much 
more  frequent  colloquially  than  we  should  have  supposed  from  the 
extant  works  of  classical  writers.  In  these  the  singular  is  found 
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once  only,  and  that  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,  44  Do  not  tell  thy 
secret  (fxva-Ttjfnov)  to  thy  friend.”  In  Plato,  fheaet.  156  A,  the 
plural  is  used  of  secrets,  “  will  tell  you  the  secrets  of  these,”  but 
with  allusion  to  the  p-varypta  in  the  context.  There  are,  however, 
other  sources  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  word  in  the  sense  “secret,”  viz.  the  Apocrypha,  the 
Hexaplar  translators,  and  Cicero.  In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  it  in 
Tob.  xii.  7,  11,  “It  is  good  to  conceal  the  /x.  of  a  king”; 
Judith  ii.  2,  “He  (Nebuchadnezzar)  communicated  to  them  the 
secret  ( pwrypiov )  of  his  counsel”;  2  Macc.  xiii.  21,  “disclosed 
the  4  secrets  *  to  the  enemies”;  frequently  in  Ecclus.,  and,  as  in 
Menander,  in  connexion  with  warnings  against  revealing  a  friend’s 
secret,  ^r.  xxii.  22,  xxvii.  16,  17,  21.  In  Wisd.  xiv.  15,  23  the 
word  is  used  of  heathen  44  mysteries,”  E.V.  44  ceremonies,”  but  in 
vi.  22,  “I  will  tell  you,  and  will  not  hide  ‘mysteries’  from  you.” 

In  two  places  in  -Proverbs  the  Hexaplar  translators  have 
fjLucrTypLoi',  “A  talebearer  revealeth  secrets,”  fivarypta ;  xi.  13  Sym., 
xx.  19  Theod.  So  in  Ps.  xxv.  14,  /x.  Kvpiov ;  Theod.  “secret  of 
the  Lord.”  It  occurs  several  times  in  Daniel,  where  the  AV.  has 
“secret,”  as  ii.  18,  19,  27,  29.  Cicero  is  fond  of  using  Greek 
words  in  his  letters,  and  no  doubt  the  words  he  uses  were  familiar. 
Writing  to  Atticus  he  says,  “  Our  letters  contain  so  much  4  mysteri- 
orum  ’  that  we  usually  do  not  trust  them  even  to  secretaries”  (iv.  18). 
And  in  another  place  he  writes  a  short  passage  entirely  in  Greek, 
because  it  is  about  some  private  domestic  matter,  saying,  44  illud  ad 
te  pLvo-TLKwrepov  scribam,”  i.e.  more  privately  (vi.  4).  Ausonius  again 
has  “Accipe  congestas,  mysteria  frivola,  nugas  ”  (Ep.  iv.  67).1 
From  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  fiv<rnr}piov  was  an  ordinary,  or 
rather  the  ordinary,  word  for  44  a  secret.”  In  the  N.T.  the  same 
meaning  holds,  only  that  there  it  is  always  (except  in  the  Apocalypse) 
“a  secret  revealed,”  and  hence  is  applied  to  doctrines  of  revelation. 
Indeed,  Rom.  xvi.  25  might  almost  be  taken  as  a  definition  /x. 
Xporo i<?  aiamois  cr€cny7]pL€vov  (jxivepwOa'TOS  Se  vvv  ( =  Col.  i.  26). 
Such  doctrines  are  the  44  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,” 
Matt.  xiii.  11  (cf.  ver.  35),  which  were  communicated  by  the  Lord 
in  parables,  Luke  viii.  10.  There  is  not  one  passage  in  which 
this  meaning  is  not  suitable.  Lightfoot  mentions  two  in  which, 
although  the  signification  of  the  word  is  the  same,  there  conies  in 
from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  the  accidental  idea  of 
mysteriousness.  They  are  1  Cor.  xv.  51  and  Eph.  v.  32.  In 
neither  place  is  this  contained  in  the  word.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
place  in  which  other  writers  suppose  this  idea  to  be  contained  in 
the  word  itself,  viz.  1  Cor.  xiv.  2.  But  the  true  interpretation  of 
that  passage  is,  44  He  is  indeed  telling  secrets,  but  to  no  purpose, 

1  In  the  Liturgies,  when  the  priest  is  directed  to  pray  “secretly,”  /xi'<7tckw$  is 
the  word  used. 
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for  no  one  understands.”  It  is  not  because  no  one  understands 
that  they  are  pivo-Typia.  This  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  polite  conces¬ 
sion,  as  in  ver.  17.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  meaning  “secret”  still 
holds  good,  “the  secret  of  the  seven  stars,”  “the  secret  of  the 
woman.’ 

The  one  doctrine  which  St.  Paul  frequently  calls  the  mystery 
of  the  gospel  was  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles.  It  was  for  this 
that  he  was  in  bonds. 

tou  0e\rjp,aTos  auTou.  Gen.  of  the  object,  the  secret  concerning 
His  will. 

Kara  tt^  euSoKiay  auTou.  Not  to  be  joined  to  /xvcrr.,  which 
would  be  tautologous  with  tov  6t\.  a vt.,  but  with  yvwpicras.  It 
qualifies  yi'o*picras  here  as  7rpoopio-a?  in  ver.  5.  euS.  =  purpose 
(ver.  5).  Compare  Book  of  Enoch  xlix.  4,  “according  to  His 
good  pleasure.” 

10.  7rpoe0€To.  The  prefix  in  7rpoTi6tcrOcu  is  local,  not  temporal. 
“  Set  before  oneself  =  to  purpose  ”  (Rom.  i.  13),  or  “  before  others” 
(Rom.  iii.  25).  These  three  are  the  only  places  where  the  verb 
occurs  in  the  N.T.,  but  the  substantive  7rpo#eo-i?  is  frequent  - 
purpose,  either  Divine  or  human  (Acts  xi.  23,  xxvii.  13;. 2  Tim. 
iii.  IO.  Cf.  7rpo)(€tpL^(T0at}  Acts  iii.  20;  7rpo(up€icr0ui,  2  Cor.  ix.  7). 

ets  otKov'opia^,  k.t.X.  “  With  a  view  to  a  dispensation  belonging 
to  the  fulness  of  the  seasons.”  oiKovopLta  means  either  actual 
administration  of  a  household,  etc.,  or  the  office  of  an  administra¬ 
tor.  In  the  latter  sense  the  English  “stewardship”  correctly 
represents  it ;  in  the  former,  which  is  the  meaning  here,  though 
“  dispensation  ”  in  its  original  sense  well  corresponds,  it  does  not 
suggest  to  the  reader  the  idea  of  “  house  management,”  which  is 
contained  in  olkovopllo. .  This  is  founded  on  the  conception  of  the 
Church  as  God’s  household,  1  Tim.  iii.  5  ;  Heb.  x.  2 1  ;  1  Pet.  iv. 
17  ;  hence  in  this  Epistle  believers  are  called  oUuot  tov  ©eov,  ii.  19. 
In  the  Gospels  in  five  parables  God  is  figured  as  oiKoSeo-rroTrj^  eg. 
Matt.  xx.  i,  11.  In  classical  writers  the  word  olKovop.ia  extended 
its  meaning  from  the  management  of  a  household  to  that  of  a 
state.  Thus  Aristotle  says  that  as  household  management  is  a 
sort  of  kingdom  of  a  house,  so  a  kingdom  is  oiKovop.la .  It  was  also 
applied  to  systematic  arrangement  or  management  generally,  as 
of  the  topics  of  a  speech,  of  the  parts  of  a  building,  etc.  The 
kingdom  of  God  had  its  own  oiKovop. ta,  it  involved  a  place  or 
system  of  administration,  the  officers  or  oiKov6p.ot  of  which  were 
the  apostles  and  the  ministers,  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  7.  For  the 
later  use  of  the  term  as  specifically  =  the  Incarnation,  see  Light- 
foot’s  note,  Eph.  i.  10;  Col.  i.  25. 

V.  Soden  maintains  that  oik.  here  has  the  same  meaning  as  elsewhere, 
viz.  stewardship.  The  thought  is  that  the  object  of  the  Divine  purpose 
should  come  to  its  achievement  through  an  oiKovopos.  Until  the  oiKovopta 
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began  the  plan  rested  in  God.  Who  the  ohordpos  is,  is  not  said  in  the  text ; 
probably,  in  the  first  place,  God  Himself  (iii.  i).  Moule  more  suitably 
regards  the  Son  as  the  oLkovouos,  the  “  purpose”  being  that  lie  should  be 
the  manifested  Dispenser  of  the  period  of  grace. 

t.  TrXrjpwjjiaTos  Toit'  Kaipuii'.  In  substance  equivalent  to  tov 
Xpovov ,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  but  includes  the  conception  of  a  series  of 
KaipoL,  or  seasons,  the  last  of  which  is  marked  by  the  mission  and 
work  of  the  Messiah,  so  that  now  the  series  is  closed.  Cf.  Mark 
i.  15,  TreTrXr/pwrat  6  Katpo's.  Kaipos  includes  the  notion  of  fitness  or 
propriety.  The  Kaipoi  are  conceived  as  spaces  filled  with  events. 
Since  a  k .  is  not  properly  the  object  of  an  otKovo/xta  the  genitive 
7rX^pct)piaTos  is  not  gen.  of  object  but  of  nearer  definition  ;  cf.  Kptons 
ji€yd\r}s  YjfjLepas,  Jude  6. 

dmK€4>aXauuo-ao-0ai,  “  to  gather  up  into  one,”  seems  to  be  an 
explanatory  infinitive  supplying  at  once  the  content  of  the 
p,v(rTr}pioVj  the  object  of  the  cuSo/aa,  and  the  object  reserved  for  the 
oik.  But  as  a  matter  of  construction  most  easily  connected  with 
the  nearest,  viz.  oiKovopLia.  Some  commentators  prefer  connecting 
it  with  7 TpoeOero,  others  with  pvo-rrfpiov.  In  classical  writers 
K€<f>d\cuov  means  “  chief  point,”  cf.  Ileb.  viii.  1 ;  and  both 
K€(j>aXaLoo)  and  dvaK€<f>akaLow  mean  to  sum  up,  summarise.  So 
Rom.  xiii.  9,  to  yap  ou  pLoi^evcras  .  .  .  iv  touto)  t(3  Aoyco  ava- 
K€(f>aXaiovTaL.  So  in  a  fragment  of  Aristotle,  diaKe^aXaiuo-acrOcu 
7i7>os  dvdpivr}(TLv.  And  so  Quintilian  defines  the  substantive 
dj/aK€(£aA(uajcris,  “Rerum  repetitio  et  congregatio  quae  Graece  dicitur 
dv.  .  .  .  et  totam  simul  causam  ponit  ante  oculos”  (Inst.  vi.  1.  1). 
Compare  the  late  Latin  recapitulo ,  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek.  Thus  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  to  the  prefix  the 
signification  “  again,”  as  if  there  was  in  the  word  a  reference  to  a 
bringing  back  to  a  former  state,  “  in  Christo  omnia  revocantur  ad 
initium”  (Tert.  Monog.  5)  (Meyer,  ah).  The  Vulgate,  indeed, 
expresses  this  idea  to  the  exclusion  of  k^oXcuov,  “  instaurare.” 
But  as  it  has  the  same  rendering  in  Rom.  xiii.  9,  we  cannot  con¬ 
sider  it  as  meant  for  anything  but  a  verbal  equivalent,  dr  a-  here 
has  the  same  force  as  in  drayLvw<JK€tvy  draXoyt^ecrOat,  drapLCTpt tv, 
viz.  the  idea  “one  by  one.”  So  Lightfoot,  who  remarks  that  in 
the  interpretation  alluded  to  Tertullian  found  a  serviceable  weapon 
against  Marcion,  who  maintained  a  direct  opposition  between  the 
work  of  the  Demiurge  and  the  work  of  Christ.  Chrysostom  asks, 
tl  icrTLv  draK€cJ)aXau!)0‘acr6ai ;  and  replies,  crvi'di^ai.  When  he  after¬ 
wards  says,  TravTOLS  V7 TO  fxtav  r/yayc  K€</> aAr;r,  we  may  suppose  that 
he  only  meant  a  rhetorical  play  on  words,  since  the  verb  is  not 
derived  from  K€<j)aXr}y  but  from  Ke<j>dXaLov. 

The  middle  voice  is  appropriate  as  implying  the  interest 
which  God  Himself  has  herein ;  cf.  et?  avror  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ; 
Rom.  xi.  36. 
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to.  €7tl  to  is  ovpavois  Kal  tcl  eirt  tt)s  yns.  This  is  the  reading  of 
X*  B  D  L,  Theodoret,1  Oec.  and  some  cursives,  and  is  adopted  by  Lachm. 
Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  But  A  G  K,  most  cursives,  have  iv  rots  ovp.,  with  Chrys. 
Theodoret,1  Theophyl.  The  variation  in  case  after  the  same  preposition 
has  frequent  parallels  in  classical  writers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  usual  contrast  is  iv  rots  ovpavois  and  iwl  rrjs  yrjs 
(iii.  15  ;  Col.  i.  20,  in  which  latter  place  there  is  a  poorly  attested  reading 
iiri,  perhaps  from  this  passage).  It  must  be  admitted  also  (with  Harless) 
that  there  is  something  strange  in  the  use  of  eVt,  “upon,”  with  rots  ovpavoh, 
for  the  nature  of  the  case  as  well  as  the  antithesis  forbid  us  to  understand  it 
as  “above  the  heavens.” 

Ta  irarra  shows  that  it  is  not  the  uniting  of  things  in  heaven 
with  things  on  earth  that  is  expressed.  These  are  named  in  order 
to  express  the  greatest  universality.  Hence  also  here,  as  with  Traaa 
r)  KTto-15,  Rom.  viii.  19  sqq.,  there  is  no  occasion  to  introduce  any 
limitation  except  such  as  the  context  demands.  To  the  spiritual 
as  to  the  poetic  eye  all  nature  seems  to  share  in  what  strictly  and 
literally  belongs  only  to  intelligent  beings ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  see 
that  there  is  a  profound  truth  in  such  a  view.  The  introduction 
here  of  this  view  (new  in  St.  Paul)  of  the  extension  of  Christ’s 
work  to  things  in  heaven,  is  accounted  for  by  his  having  in  his 
mind  the  teaching  derogatory  to  Christ,  which  is  more  distinctly 
referred  to  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Colossians. 

The  things  in  the  heavens  were  understood  by  Locke  to  mean 
the  Jews  (those  on  earth  being  the  Gentiles),  in  support  of  which 
interpretation  he  refers  to  Matt.  xxiv.  29.  He  is  followed  by 
Schoettgen,  Ernesti,  and  others.  Chrysostom  understands  the 
angels,  wrhile  others  interpret  the  words  of  the  spirits  of  the  just 
of  the  O.T.  (Beza  and  many  others). 

11.  cKXTjpwGiriiAev,  cursives  generally,  Vulg.,  Chrys.  etc. 

€K\rj0T]p.£v,  ADG,  probably  not  a  gloss  but  a  result  of  “parablepsy,” 
assisted  by  the  greater  familiarity  of  the  latter  word.  The  converse  substitu¬ 
tion  would  be  wholly  unaccountable. 

iv  Kal  cKXqpoJGqfjiev.  /cat  obviously  is  joined  with  the  verb 
“  for  whom  also,”  not  “  we  also,”  as  if  it  were  Kal  Tracts.  The 
purpose  was  “  also  ”  carried  out.  kMJ/oo?,  properly  a  lot, 
then,  like  the  English  “lot,”  “a  portion  allotted,”  or  “portion” 
generally.  It  is  common  in  both  senses  in  the  Sept,  as  well  as  in 
classical  Greek.  It  is  not  =  “inheritance.”  The  verb  K\ypo(j)  = 
“  to  choose  by  lot  ”  or  “  assign  by  lot,”  hence  in  the  passive,  to 
be  assigned,  as  “  iKXrjpoiOrjv  SovXrj”  In  this  sense  Chrysostom, 
Estius,  etc.,  understand  it  here,  KXrjpov  yevopiivov  77/Aa?  cfeAe^aro, 
the  word  being  chosen,  according  to  Estius,  to  indicate  that  the 
election  was  not  by  our  merit,  and  then  irpoopicrOivT^  being 
added  to  exclude  the  idea  of  chance  (Chrys.). 

The  Vulgate  agrees,  “sorte  vocati  sumus,”  and  many  modern 
interpreters.  But  this  would  be  entirely  without  parallel  in  the 
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language  of  St.  Paul,  with  whom  it  is  God’s  gracious  will  that  is 
the  determining  source  of  the  cVAoyr/,  not  any  Oel a  rvxq. 

Many  interpreters  adopt  the  rendering,  “we  were  chosen  as 
His  lot  or  heritage,”  deriving  the  meaning  of  the  verb  from  the 
second  sense  of  KXrjpos.  So  Bengel,  Alford,  Ellicott.  The  sense 
is  good,  but  this  meaning  of  K\yjp6<a,  in  which  the  idea  of  chance 
is  lost,  is  not  sufficiently  supported,  and  the  idea  of  “  heritage  ”  is 
without  justification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation,  “  we 
have  obtained  #\Ar}pos”  (/cArJpos  rCov  clytW,  Col.  i.  12),  is  unobjec¬ 
tionable  in  point  of  language ;  for  xX^povv  rtvi  is  classical,  e.g. 
eV  cfcaoru)  exX^pmcrav,  Thuc.  vi.  42,  and  it  would  be  quite  in 
accordance  with  analogy  that  KXrjpovcrOaL  should  be  used  in  the 
sense  “  to  be  assigned  a  portion,”  cf.  cf>Oovovpiai ,  SiaKovov/maL,  Matt, 
xx.  28 ;  7n(rT€vofi<LL,  Gal.  ii.  7.  It  is  probably  in  this  way  that  we 
are  to  explain  the  usage  in  later  Greek  writers,  exemplified  in 
Aelian,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  31,  and  Hippocrates,  1287.  15.  In  the 
former  passage  the  serpent  is  said  to  have  his  heart  near  his 
throat,  rrjv  KCLpStav  KeKA^'pumu,  k.t.X.  In  the  latter,  Hippocrates 

says,  7r\€LOVa  pL€p.lpipLOipL7jV  r]  Tl/AT/V  K€K\r)p!i)(T6ai  TTJV  I'TJV.  In 

both  cases  the  verb  seems  to  mean,  not  simply  “  to  have,”  but  “  to 
have  as  one’s  portion  or  K'A^pos.”  The  sense  suits  well,  as  it 
corresponds  to  the  notions  xX^povopLia  and  7rept7rot^o-ts  in  ver.  14, 
as  well  as  to  the  lv  tois  eVoupanois,  ver.  3,  and  coincides  with 
that  of  Col.  i.  12  above  referred  to;  we  may  compare  also 
Acts  xxvi.  18,  tov  Xafieiv  .  .  .  xXrjpov  iv  tol s  rjytacrfuvoL^j  and 
xvii.  4,  Trpoo-tKXrjpwOrjo-av  rw  iWAw.  The  selection  of  the  word 
is  explained  by  the  O.T.  use  of  KXrjpos,  which  made  it  appropriate 
for  the  possession  allotted  to  the  Jewish  Christians  (so  Meyer, 
Soden,  Eadie).  That  these  are  intended  here,  although 
is  not  expressed  before  ver.  12,  seems  probable  from  the  close 
logical  connexion  with  ver.  12.  Besides,  if  v/xels  be  included  here, 
vv.  13/',  14  would  be  a  weak  repetition. 

Kara  rqv'  (3ouXr)/  toi)  OeAqfxaTos  auTou.  This  specification  seems 
meant  to  exclude  all  idea  of  any  merit  of  the  Jews  in  their 
KXrjpovcrOaL.  As  to  the  distinction  between  fiovXrj  and  OeXrpm, 
and  between  the  respective  verbs,  scholars  are  at  issue.  The  best 
supported  opinion  is  that  fiovXij  involves  the  idea  of  purpose 
and  deliberation,  OiXuv  and  OeXr)p.a  denoting  simply  will.  So 
Ammonius  states  that  /3.  is  used  only  of  rational  beings,  0.  also 
of  irrational.  Thus,  as  Grimm  says,  6£ Aw  would  express  the  will 
that  proceeds  from  inclination,  fiovXopai  that  from  deliberation. 
Cf.  Matt.  i.  19,  “not  willing  (OeXwv)  to  make  her  a  public  example, 
was  minded,  if$ovXyjOv)”  etc. ;  1  Cor.  vii.  36,  o  OeXet  ttoultu}  ;  ib.  39, 
xiv.  35,  el  8e  tl  fiaOelv  OeXovacv.  OeXu)  as  the  less  definite  may  be 
used  there,  but  ySovAo/xat  would  be  quite  suitable.  Some  scholars, 
however,  reverse  this  distinction.  Here  the  combination  “  counsel 
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of  His  will”  seems  intended  to  express  emphatically  the  absolute 
self-determination  of  God.  Compare  i  Pet.  iii.  17,  ei  Oe\ot  to 

OeXrjfLa  rov  Qeov. 

12-14.  JVe  Jews  had  even  in  former  times  the  promise  of  the 
Christ ,  which  has  now  been  fulfilled  ;  but  the  same  blessings  are  now 
extended  to  you  the  Gentiles,  and  as  the  earnest  of  your  inheritance , 
ye  have  been  sealed  until  the  Holy  Spirit. 

12.  els  to  elmi,  k.t.X.  It  seems  best  to  take  toi-s  7rpo^X7rtKOTa5 
as  the  predicate,  according  to  the  analogy  of  el$  ctt.  in  ver.  6  and 
ver.  14,  and  els  hratvov  80^77$  a vrov  parenthetically.  The  article 
is  necessary,  since  what  has  to  be  expressed  is  not  that  the  yptek 
were  to  have  had  the  attribute  of  having  previously  hoped,  but 
that  it  was  their  special  privilege  to  be  those  amongst  the  Chris¬ 
tians  who  had  had  a  previous  hope.  And  if  717)077X71-.  is  the  subject, 
what  reason  can  be  given  why  7rpoopLcrO.  els  eV.  8.  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  them,  seeing  it  applies  equally  to  the  vpitk  aKovcravr es  ? 
Besides,  this  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  w.  4,  5.  The  chief 
objection  made  to  this  interpretation  is  that  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  does  not  come  in  before 
ver.  13;  but  this  is  only  an  assumption,  as  the  exposition  of 
ver.  1 1,  just  given,  shows.  We  translate,  therefore  (with  Harless, 
Olsh.  Soden),  “That  we,  to  the  praise  of  His  glory,  should  be 
those  who  have  before  had  hopes  in  Christ.” 

Meyer’s  interpretation  of  tous  -n-porjX.  as  “  quippe  qui  ”  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  article. 

To  what  does  the  7rpo.  refer?  7rpoe\7ri£a)  might,  of  course, 
mean  simply  hope  before  the  event,  as  7rpoopi£a)  implies  an  opicr- 
p,os  before  the  object  of  it  appeared  ;  and  so  Ellicott,  Meyer, 
understand  the  word  here,  explaining  the  perfect  as  indicating 
that  the  action  still  continues ;  but  this  seems  fallacious ;  eA.7rifeiv 
continues,  but  not  7rpoeA7ri£eii/. 

It  seems  better  then,  with  Beza,  Bengel,  v.  Soden,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  7r po.  as  referring  to  the  time  prior  to  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen.  Whether  it  be  understood  thus  or  as  “before  the 
coming  of  Christ,”  it  is  appropriate  to  the  Jewish  Christians  as 
distinguished  from  the  Gentile.  But  some  expositors  deny  that 
there  is  any  such  distinction  here  (De  Wette),  and  understand 
7 rpo.  as  “before  the  Parousia.”  But  the  Kal  of  ver.  13, 

together  with  the  aKovcrai  Tes  which  is  antithetical  to  Trpo7]\7r .,  seems 
decisive.  Compare  Rom.  xv.  8,  9,  Ae'yo)  8c,  Xpio-rov  Suikovov 
yeyevrjcrdcu  TrcpiTop/iJ?  virtp  aKyOtias  ®cov,  ets  to  fitfiatuKrai  tcls 
€7rayyeAta9  twv  7raT€pa)v*  ra  Sic  eOvrj  vnkp,  cAcovg  (i.e.  not  vi rep 
aXyOuad)  8o$acrai  rov  ©eov  (not  might  glorify,  as  AV.  and  RV.). 

13.  cV  w  Kal  u/xcis.  “In  whom  ye  also.”  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  connexion.  Beza,  Calvin,  at ’., 
supply  TjX.7rtKa.T€.  But  if  7rporj\.7r.  is  to  suggest  the  supplement, 
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it  would  be  tt  po'YjkirtKa.Tc^  which  is  inadmissible.  Meyer  and 
Alford  supply  the  substantive  in  accordance  with  the  current 
expression  iv  Xpiaraj  Jmi,  “in  whom  ye  also  are.”  Not  only  is 
this  extremely  tame,  but.  considering  the  pregnant  meaning  of 
cTi'at  in  this  phrase,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  should  be  omitted, 
not  having  occurred  in  the  previous  clause.  Erasmus,  k  Lapide, 
Harless,  al.y  supply  iKkrjpdOrjTe.  The  objection  of  Meyer  and 
Ellicott,  that  cKkrjp.  would  thus  be  limited  to  Gentile  Christians, 
though  it  formerly  referred  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  loses  its 
force  if  the  interpretation  of  ver.  1 1  above  given  be  adopted.  But 
it  is  awkward  to  go  back  so  far,  and  a  much  simpler  solution  is 
that  iv  u>  is  connected  with  icrcfapaylcrOrjTe,  the  second  iv  <2  being  a 
resumption  of  the  first,  as  in  RV.  with  Theodore  Mops.,  Bengel, 
Eadie,  Ellicott,  Soden.  Thus  the  thought  iv  Xptcrra>,  which 
governs  the  whole  section  3  to  14,  is  with  the  second  cV  w  once 
more  emphatically  brought  forward,  while  7rtcrT€vcravT€s,  as  the 
necessary  antecedent  of  €cr</>pay.,  is  given  its  proper  prominence  as 
distinguished  from  the  prior  condition  aKovo-avTts.  The  repetition 
of  v{jl€?s  before  TncrTtvcravTts  is  so  far  from  being  necessary  that  it 
would  obscure  the  importance  of  that  word. 

Toy  Xoyoy  rrjs  d\Tj0eia$.  Cf.  Col.  i.  5.  The  word  whose  content 
is  truth,  i.e,  the  gospel,  /car3  i$o^r)v  sermo  veritatis  quasi  extra 
ipsum  nulla  esset  proprie  veritas  (Calvin),  in  apposition  with  rd 
evayyikiov  ow^pias  v/xQiv,  the  gospel,  or  good  tidings,  whose 
subject-matter  was  salvation. 

“  In  whom  I  say,  when  ye  also  believed,  ye  were  sealed.33  iv  to, 
not  to  be  taken  with  ttio-t.,  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  St.  Paul, 
but  with  eV< Meyer,  however,  with  Calvin,  Beza,  a /.,  refers 
iv  <0  to  to  evayy.,  comparing  Mark  i.  15,  mcrra'cre  iv  rto  cdayycAi'w, 
and  Gal.  iii.  26,  itlottls  iv  Xp.  3I.  But  it  is  much  more  natural  to 
understand  it  as  =  iv  Xpicrru) ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  account  just 
given  of  the  first  iv  <5  be  adopted,  this  alone  is  possible.  Compare 
Acts  xix.  2,  €t  irvtvpLa  aytov  ikdfSere  7riaT€ucrarr€$  =  “  when  ye 
believed.33 

ecr<j>payLo-0T]T€.  Compare  2  Cor.  i.  2  2,  6  kcu  o-t^payto-dptero?  7/ptd? 
/cat  rbv  dppa/3u)va  rov  7rv€d/jiaTos.  The  figure  is  such  an  obvious 
one  that  it  is  needless  to  seek  for  its  origin  in  any  allusion  to 
circumcision,  called  a  seal  in  Rom.  iv.  n,  or  in  the  cri-ty/orra 
of  certain  worshippers  of  heathen  deities.  In  later  writers  <j<f>payk 
is  used  simply  for  “  baptism  33 ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
such  a  reference  here,  which  would  be  too  obscure. 

tw  Try.  Trjs  €ir.  “The  spirit  of  promise,33  i.e .  which  had  been 
promised,  drt  Kara  €7rayy.  a vto  i\d/3ofiev ,  Chrys.,  who,  however,  also 
gives  a  different  view,  as  does  Thcoph.  7/  oTt  c7rayyeXta5  iS60r)  rj 
otl  tyjv  tu)V  ptcAAdi'Ttov  dyaftdiv  €7rayy€Xtav  to  ttv.  fiefiouoi.  1  he 
latter  interpretation  must  be  rejected,  because  the  word  Tn  tvpLa 
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does  not  contain  the  idea  of  /?€/Wwcri?.  “  The  Spirit  which  brings 

a  promise  ”  would  be  a  possible  interpretation ;  but  it  is  not  the 
Spirit  that  is  the  immediate  bringer  of  the  promise,  and,  moreover, 
the  other  view  agrees  better  with  the  connexion,  rw  dyup  added 
with  emphasis,  “even  the  Holy  Spirit/’ 

14.  appapav,  a  Semitic  word  (Heb.  pnny),  which  probably  (we 
may  say  certainly)  passed  from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks,  and 
from  them  to  the  Romans  in  the  sense  of  our  word  “  earnest,”  a 
portion  of  the  purchase  money  given  to  ratify  the  contract,  and  so  as 
a  pledge  of  full  payment.  In  the  N.T.  it  is  found  only  here  and 
2  Cor.  i.  22,  ver.  5  (in  both  places  app.  tov  7rr€i'/xaTos).  It  is  to 
be  noted,  first,  that  the  earnest  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  full  pay¬ 
ment.  Compare  Clem.  Alex.,  Eel.  Proph .  xii.  p.  982,  odre  yap 
Trav  K€KO/xtcr/Ae0a  0 dre  7raj'rds  vcrTcpoifiev ,  dAA’  oiov  dppafiojv a.  .  .  . 
7rpoo-ei\y(f>apL€v,  So  Irenaeus,  “hoc  est,  pars  ejus  honoris  qui  a 
Deo  nobis  promissus  est,”  v.  8.  1.  To  this  corresponds  07  airapxri 
tov  7 rv.  Rom.  viii.  23.  “The  actual  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  is 
the  same  in  kind  as  his  future  glorified  life ;  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  a  present  kingdom ;  the  believer  is  already  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,”  Lightfoot,  who  adds  that  the  metaphor  suggests 
and  doubtless  was  intended  to  convey  another  idea,  namely,  that 
the  recipient  of  the  earnest  money  pledges  himself  to  accomplish 
his  side  of  the  contract,  os  is  attracted  into  the  gender  of  app. 
according  to  a  usual  idiom;  cf.  Mark  xv.  16,  r>}s  avXijs  o  cart  irpai- 
riopiov,  and  Gal.  iii.  16,  raJ  cr7T€p/xaTi  crou  os  i<r tl  Xpiords ;  also, 
perhaps,  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Col.  i.  27.  o  is,  however,  found  in 
A  B  G  L,  Athan.  Cyril,  Chrys.,  and  is  adopted  by  Lachm., 
WH. 

els  dTroXuTpwcriy  xrjs  TreptTrot^aews.  irepnroLeiv  means  properly 
“  to  cause  to  remain  over,  to  preserve  alive,  save.”  It  is  so  used 
both  in  classical  writers  and  in  the  Sept.  In  the  middle  voice  it 
means  to  acquire  for  oneself.  So  in  N.T.  Acts  xx.  28,  yv 
7repu7roir]o-aTO  $td  tov  cu/xaros  tov  iSiov.  The  substantive  7r€pi7roi?/cm 
occurs  once  in  the  Sept,  in  the  sense  of  survival,  2  Chron.  xiv.  13, 
Kai  €7 reo'ov  A10lo7T€s  vHTTe  /xt;  drat  iv  avTok  7rept7rotr;o-tv.  This 
appears  to  be  the  sense  intended  here  by  the  Sept,  “for  the 
redemption  of  those  who  live.” 

Most  commentators  compare  the  expression  Aads  ek  7r€pi7roa/cm/, 
1  Pet.  ii.  9,  which  is  taken  from  Mai.  iii.  17,  eaovTai  /xot  .  .  .  cis 
7 r.,  where  ek  7 r.  represents  the  Hebrew  that  is  elsewhere  rendered 
Trepiouo-ios ;  so  RV.  “  God's  own  possession.”  It  is  a  serious 
objection  to  this  that  7r.  by  itself  has  not  the  meaning  “  people  for 
a  possession,”  or  “God’s  possession.”  In  1  Pet.  it  is  Aaos,  and 
in  Malachi  /xot,  that  determines  the  meaning :  indeed,  as  St.  Peter 
is  quoting  from  Malachi,  his  words  do  not  supply  a  second  instance 
of  even  this  limited  use  of  the  word,  nor  any  at  all  of  N.T.  usage. 
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Meyer  attempts  to  evade  this  objection  by  making  avrov  refer  to 

7r€pL7r.  as  well  as  which  is  very  forced.  Another  very  strong 

objection  is  from  the  context.  It  is  our  inheritance  that  is  in 

question  ;  it  is  of  it  that  the  earnest  is  received,  and  we  should 

naturally  expect  that  what  follows  €k  would  have  reference  to  the 
complete  reception  of  it.  Instead  of  this,  the  interpretation  quoted 
supposes  the  figure  entirely  changed,  so  that,  instead  of  receiving 
an  inheritance,  it  is  we  that  are  the  possession ;  a  figure  proper  in 
its  place,  but  here  involving  a  confusion  of  thought  which  we  can 
hardly  attribute  to  St.  Paul.  Augustine  seems  to  have  understood 
the  word  as  =  “  haereditas  acquisita,”  perhaps  only  following  the 
Latin  version,  “ acquisitionis.”  So  Calovius,  “plena  fruitio 
redemtionis  haereditatis  nobis  acquisitae,”  a  meaning  of  tt.  which  is 
unsupported. 

Beza  remarks  that  we  have  to  distinguish  two  deliverances  or 
aTroXvTpwareis ;  the  one  which  is  past  and  finished,  the  other,  the 
complete  deliverance  to  which  we  have  to  look  forward  in  the 
hereafter.  The  former,  he  says,  might  be  called  “  docendi  causa,” 
a7ro\vTpu)(Ti<;  iXtvOepwo-ei 09,  and,  correspondingly,  the  latter  <br. 
7repi7rot7/o-€a)5,  “liberatio  vindications  or  assertionis.”  His  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  construction,  not  the  meaning  of  7 r.,  seems  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  that  of  Theodore  Mops.,  Theodoret,  and 
Severianus.  They,  however,  understand  7r.  as  f/  7rpos  tov  0eov 
oiKaWis.  Thus  Sever,  says  we  are  redeemed  iva  7repi7roi^^o>/xer 
Kal  olK€t(i)OC)pi€v  t<3  0€<S,  so  that  the  meaning  is,  “  With  a  view  to 
our  full  recovery  of  our  privileges  as  sons  of  God.”  But  this  is 
open  to  the  objection  just  now  brought  against  the  RV.,  that  r<2 
0€w  required  to  be  expressed.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  by 
the  necessity  of  the  context,  to  understand  Trepnrot^o-is  of  our 
acquisition ;  only  it  is  not  a  thing  possessed,  the  object  of  cbroA., 
but  possession  or  acquisition,  the  result  of  the  complete  a7roA. 
(so  Soden,  and,  in  substance,  Macpherson),  “With  a  view  to  a 
complete  redemption  which  will  give  possession.”  In  the  three 
other  passages  in  which  7 r.  occurs  in  the  N.T.  it  means  acquisition 
or  saving,  in  accordance  with  the  classical  usage,  viz.  1  Thess. 
v.  9,  (TWTrjpLas  ’  2  Thess.  ii.  14,  ]  Heb.  x.  39,  if/vyr)*;  (cf.  Luke 

xxi.  19,  KTYjcreaOc  ras  if/vgas  v/awv). 

15-19.  Therefore  having  heard  of  your  faith,  I  tha?ik  God,  and 
I  pray  that  ye  may  attain  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the 
inheritance ,  and  of  the  mighty  poiver  of  God  who  confers  it  upon 
you . 

15.  Aia  touto.  Connected  by  some  with  vv.  13,  14,  only,  i.e., 
“  Because  ye  also  are  in  Christ,  and  have  been  sealed,”  etc.,  since  it 
is  only  in  ver.  13  that  the  writer  turns  to  the  Ephesians.  But  better 
connected  with  the  whole  paragraph,  vv.  3-14,  “  because  this  blessing 
which  we  share  is  so  mighty.”  So  Oecum.,  Sia  ra  airoKupitva  ayaOa 
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TOt?  6p6(i)<S  7Tl(TT€VOV(Tl  KOU  /3lOVCTL  K(U  S 1(1  T(L  lv  TOIS  (TU)6'r]0'0pL€V(n; 

TtraxOat  vp,as.  This  is  to  be  preferred,  if  only  because  Sia  tovto  is 
too  emphatic  for  so  limited  a  reference  as  the  former.  It  is  used 
in  transition  to  a  new  paragraph  in  Rom.  v.  12;  2  Cor.  iv.  1  ; 
Col.  i.  9.  The  last  passage  is  closely  parallel  to  the  present. 

K<xyw.  “  I  also,”  does  not  express  co-operation  with  the  readers 
in  their  prayers,  or  with  others,  of  whom  there  is  no  hint ;  nor  is 
it  “  I  who  first  preached  to  you  ” ;  but  it  simply  notes  the  transition 
from  filets.  It  is  exactly  parallel  to  koL  in  Col.  i.  9,  where 

the  plural  is  used  because  Timothy  is  associated  with  Paul  in  the 
address. 

dKoucras  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Epistle  was 
written,  not  to  the  Ephesians,  but  to  readers  to  whom  Paul  had 
not  personally  preached ;  and  this  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
similar  expression  in  Col.  i.  4.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  same  expression  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon  (ver.  5),  Paul’s  beloved  fellow- worker,  except  that  the 
participle  is  present  tense.  But  this  makes  all  the  difference. 
Theodoret  explains  ukoiWs  here  as  referring  to  the  progress  the 
Ephesians  had  made  more  recently ;  and  so  many  moderns.  But 
against  this  is  the  fact  that  in  vv,  1 7  ff.  this  is  prayed  for.  A  frequen¬ 
tative  force  of  the  participle  cannot  be  admitted.  The  frequentative 
force  of  the  aor.  ind.  is  only  the  result  of  its  indefiniteness  (Luke  i. 
55  ff.).  The  time  of  the  participle  is  defined  by  the  principal  verb. 

TTjy  Ka0’  ujxas  tuctti v.  “  Apud  vos  ”  =  “  among  you,”  but  in  sense 
equivalent  to  r.  1 r.  fpW,  Col.  i.  4.  Compare  Acts  xvii.  28,  roW 
Ka(f  v/xag  TrotrjTwv  ’  xviii.  15,  vopiov  tov  KaO’  vp us=“the  law  that 
obtains  among  you  ” ;  xxvi.  3,  7w  Kara  ’IouSaums  lOwv.  This 
periphrasis  for  the  genitive  seems  to  have  been  frequent  in  later 
Greek;  cf.  Aelian,  V.  II.  ii.  12,  7)  kglt  avrov  dperr/,  l)iod.  S.  i.  65. 
7)  Kara  ryv  apxw  «7ro0€cris  (laying  down  the  government).  There 
seems,  therefore,  no  good  reason  to  say,  with  Harless  and  Ellicott, 
that  the  phrase  here  denotes  the  faith  of  the  community  viewed 
objectively  (the  thing  in  itself),  in  contradistinction  to  7)  1 r.  f/w, 
which  expresses  the  subjective  faith  of  individuals ;  or  with 
Alford,  that  it  implies  the  possibility  of  some  not  having  this  faith 
(whereas  all  are  addressed  as  ttivtol).  At  most,  perhaps,  we  may 
say  that  the  form  of  expression  was  suggested  by  a  view  of  the 
different  classes  of  believers.  That  y  7 r.  v/jl <ov  could  have  been  used 
is  shown  by  Col.  i.  4. 

merm'  lv  tu>  Kupio)  ’Iyjo-oG.  lv  indicates  that  in  which  the  faith 
rests,  as  ct?  expresses  that  to  which  it  is  directed,  “  fidem  in  Christo 
repositam.”  The  absence  of  the  article  before  lv  marks  the  bind¬ 
ing  of  7mrTis  lv  r.  K vpto)  into  one  conception. 

koI  ttjv  aydirr|V  tt|V  els  irdvras  row?  aytovg.  ttjv  dydirrjv  is  omitted  by 
K*  A  B  P,  Orig.  Hier.,  inserted  by  Nc  D  G  K  L,  Syr.  Boh.,  Chrys.  The 
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insertion  is  supported  by  the  parallel,  Col.  i.  4.  Internal  evidence  is  strongly 
in  its  favour,  as  7 tLgtlv  cis  rods  aylovs  would  be  an  unexampled  expression 
(Philem.  6  is  not  an  instance).  The  omission,  too,  is  very  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  passing  of  a  copyist’s  eye  from  the  first  to  the  second  ttjv.  Lachm. 
and  Westcott  and  Iiort  and  RV.  omit  the  words,  but  Tisch.  Treg  (not  mg.) 
retain  them. 

16.  ou  Trauojjccu  euxaptcnw,  k.t.X.  ev^apKTT€7v}  in  the  sense 
“giving  thanks,  being  thankful,”  belongs  to  the  later  Greek  (from 
Polybius  onward).  Its  earlier  meaning  was  “  to  do  a  good  turn 
to,”  and  hence  to  “  return  a  favour,”  to  be  grateful. 

ou  7rauop,ai  is  usually  joined  directly  with  eu^.,  while  pvdav  ir . 
is  made  subordinate,  as  specifying  the  further  direction  of  the 
evgapurria.  But  the  following  seems  to  require  us  to  take 
fxv.  7 r.  as  the  principal  notion,  “  I  cease  not  while  giving  thanks 
for  you  to  make  mention,”  etc.  It  is  not  clear  whether  pvdav 
7roi€to-#ai,  which  also  occurs  ver.  16,  Rom.  i.  9,  Philem.  4,  means 
“  to  remember  ”  or  “  to  mention.”  It  is  used  in  the  latter  sense 
by  Plato  (Protag.  317  E;  Phaed .  254  A)  and  other  writers.  Cf. 
Ps.  Cxi.  4  \  Sept,  fxv .  €7 r.  tu)v  Oavfxacrtixiv  avrov. 

For  €7rt  to>v  Trpoo-evx<t>v  cf.  Rom.  i.  10;  i  Thess.  i.  2. 

vjau) v  (after  pvdav)  of  the  Text.  Rec.  is  om.  by  X  A  B  D*,  added  by 
Dc  K  L  P ;  Vulg.  Syr.  (both)  Boh.,  Orig.  Chrys.  G  have  vp&v  after 
7r oiovpev os.  Compare  the  readings  in  1  Thess.  i.  2,  where  vpCov  is  om.  by 
X*  AB. 

17.  im.  If  this  passage  were  to  be  considered  without 
reference  to  the  parallel  in  Col.  i.  9,  the  rendering  “  in  order 
that  ”  would  be  tenable  (though  it  would  be  strange  to  say,  “  I 
mention  you  in  order  that  ”).  But  in  Col.  the  preceding  verb  is 
cuTotyzevoi.  A  verb  of  asking  must  be  followed  by  words  express¬ 
ing  the  content  of  the  request.  And  there  is  an  abundance  of 
examples  to  show  that  in  this  and  similar  cases  Iva  has  almost  or 
rather  entirely  lost  its  final  sense.  Thus  we  have  SticrQai  Iva  in 
Dion.  Hal.  ebre  iva ,  KeAeueiv,  lirirpiTruv  iva. 

Also  with  OiXeiv ,  e.g.  Matt.  vii.  1 2,  ocra  av  OcXrjre  iva 
ttoiCjctiv  :  Mark  vi.  25,  CcAoj  iva  pun  Sul?  t r)v  K£<fia\r)v  ’Iojavvov : 
ix.  30,  ovk  riOeXev  iva  ns  yvw :  x.  37,  So?  ypi'iv  iva:  Matt.  X.  25, 
apKerov  no  piaOT]Ti)  iva  y evrjTai :  xviii.  6,  wpccfiepei  avrw  iva  KpepiacrOfj : 
cf.  cSet  iva  e7Tt  £vXov  iraOr),  Bam.  Ep.  V.  1 3  :  cAa^toroi/  /xoi 
io-Tiv  ivaf  I  Cor.  iv.  3  :  eo-Tiv  crwr/tfela  Iva  .  .  .  a7roAvcr(u,  John 
xviii.  39  :  piicrOos  iva ,  1  Cor.  ix.  18. 

In  modern  Greek  va  is  used  as  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  =  “  to.” 
Winer  quotes  from  the  Cotifessio  Orthod.  7r penai  va,  Xeyerai  va. 
The  usage  above  illustrated  indicates  the  transition  to  this 
complete  weakening  of  the  original  force  of  the  word. 

6  ©cos  tou  Kupiou,  k.t.X.  Many  of  the  early  commentators  in 
order  to  avoid  the  obvious  sense  of  these  words,  of  which  the 
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Arians  made  use  against  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  interpreted  8o£a 
as  signifying  the  Divine  nature,  /a'pio$  the  human.  Thus 
Theodoret,  ®£or  plv  d>s  dv6pu)7rov,  TraTtpa  Sc  J)S  ®eor,  So£ av  yap 
ri]v  Oetav  cfivcnv  wi'op.ao'cv.  Similarly  Athanasius,  8o£av  tov 
pLovoycvrj  Ka\et.  But  this  would  surely  require  avrov  to  be  added, 
and  the  distinction  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  context.  The 
apostle  refers  to  the  relation  of  God  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
an  encouragement  to  hope  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer.  More 
inadmissible,  and  only  worthy  of  note  as  a  singularity  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  is  the  view  of  Menochius,  who  takes  tov  k.  r).  T.  N.  as  a 
parenthesis,  or  that  of  Estius,  “  Deus,  qui  est  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi  pater  gloriosus.”  These  devices  are  unnecessary, 
since  the  Lord  Himself  calls  God  “My  God,”  John  xx.  17; 
Matt,  xxvii.  46.  The  expression  is  neither  more  nor  less  express¬ 
ive  of  subordination  than  this,  “the  Father  is  greater  than  I,” 
which,  as  Pearson  shows,  was  understood  by  the  Fathers  as  spoken 
of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the 
Father  the  Source,  Fountain,  Author,  etc.,  of  the  Son  or  the  whole 
Divinity. 

6  Trarrjp  rrjs  $o£r]s.  “The  Father  to  whom  belongs  glory,” 
cf.  Acts  vii.  2 ;  “  the  God  of  glory,”  1  Cor.  ii.  8 ;  “  the  Lord  of 
glory,”  cf.  Jas.  ii.  1  ;  and  7 raryjp  twv  oiKTip/Aaiv,  2  Cor.  i.  3  ;  also 
Xepov/3\pL  So^s,  Heb.  ix.  5. 

The  interpretation  “author  or  source  of  glory,”  if  it  were 
tenable,  would  give  a  good  sense.  So  Chrys.  6  p-cydX a  fjpdv 

ScSodko)?  dyaOd. 

But  the  possibility  of  the  interpretation  is  not  proved.  Poetical 
expressions,  such  as  Pindar’s  doiSdv  7 raryp  (of  Orpheus,  which, 
moreover,  is  not  =  “ creator,”  but  “inventor”),  are  not  to  the 
point,  nor  “hath  the  rain  a  father”?  in  Job  xxxviii.  28;  cf.  xvii. 
14.  “Father  of  spirits,”  Heb.  xii.  9,  proves  nothing,  for  the  term 
there  is  introduced  only  as  an  antithesis  to  “fathers  of  our  flesh,” 
and  besides  with  the  word  “spirits,”  “father”  preserves  the  double 
notion  of  “creator”  and  “ruler,”  as  indeed  the  context  there 
implies.  The  nearest  parallel  is  Jas.  i.  17,  7 raryp  tw  <£a>To>v,  where 
“the  lights”  are  personified,  and  the  notion  of  control  is  not 
absent.  But  there  is  no  parallel  to  this  in  St.  Paul,  whose  usage 
is  shown  by  the  passages  above  referred  to.  Alford’s  view  is  that  as 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God  is  the  Father  of  the 
glory  of  the  Godhead  which  shone  forth  in  the  manhood  of  the  Son. 

by  Lachm.  pointed  duy  as  an  Ionic  conjunctive.  The  sense  points 
to  a  conjunctive,  but  the  form  appears  to  be  known  only  as  epic.  WII. 
give  it  in  the  margin,  but  in  the  text  adopt  duy,  a  later  form  for  the 
opt.  Sob 7.  B  has  Sqj,  to  which  WII.  give  the  second  place  in  the  margin. 
If  the  tv  a  were  truly  final,  the  optative  would  create  a  difficulty,  being  pro¬ 
perly  used  after  the  present,  when  the  attainment  of  the  object  is  doubtful 
(Rost  and  Palm). 
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Tn'eujj.a  o-o4>i'as,  k.t.X.  According  to  Eadie,  Ellicott,  Meyer, 
definitely  the  Holy  Spirit,  characterised  here  suitably  to  the  subject. 
On  the  absence  of  the  article  cf.  Gal.  v.  5,  16.  But  these  instances, 
where  wv.  is  used  as  a  proper  name  without  a  genitive  following,  are 
not  parallel. 

It  is  better  to  understand  with  RV.  after  Chrys.  Theodoret, 
<7/.,  “a  spirit  of  wisdom,”  etc.;  cf.  2  Tim.  i.  7,  “God  did  not  give 
you  7 rv.  SciXia?,  dAAa  dvvdpeojq  Kai  ayaTrrjs  /cat  cro xfapovurfLov  ”  ;  Rom. 
viii.  15,  irv.  SovAcia?  ;  Gal.  vi.  I,  irv.  7rpadr7/ro9  ;  Rom.  xi.  8,  irv. 
KaTavv$eu)<;  (Sept.).  That  the  spirit  of  wisdom  here  is  the  effect  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  naturally  understood  but  not  expressed. 

(rocf)L a  appears  to  be  the  more  general  term,  aTroKakvij/is  having 
reference  specially  to  the  “  mysteries  ”  revealed  to  believers,  not  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  in  what  follows, 
and  to  which  the  apostle  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  (see 
1  Cor.  xiii.,  xiv.).  Harless,  followed  in  substance  by  Eadie,  re¬ 
gards  G.7TOK.  as  the  medium  by  which  o-o^ta  is  communicated. 
This  relation  would  be  more  naturally  expressed  by  a^oKaX™/^? 
/cat  cro^)ta9. 

iv  iTVLyvdjaei  aurou,  t.e.  of  God,  as  appears  from  uurod  in  vv.  18,  19, 
Christ  being  first  referred  to  in  ver.  20.  €7riyrtoo-i9,  “full  know¬ 
ledge,”  “major  exactiorque  cognitio,”  Grot.;  see  1  Cor.  xiii.  12, 
df)Tt  yivuifTKOi  Ik  /xepov?,  Tore  Se  eViyj'coo'o/xat  /ca#a)9  /cat  c7rcyi'aK rOqv. 
This  is  generally  joined  with  the  preceding,  some  taking  eV  for 
ets  (a  Lapide,  Bengel,  a!.)y  or  as  =  “  by,”  which  reverses  the 
relation  of  the  knowledge  of  God  with  the  gift  of  o-o^ta.  Meyer 
and  Ellicott  understand  it  as  marking  the  sphere  or  element  in 
which  they  were  to  receive  wisdom  and  revelation ;  Stier  and 
Eadie,  connecting  the  words  especially  with  d7ro/c.,  suppose  them, 
while  formally  denoting  the  sphere,  to  indicate  virtually  the 
material  of  the  revelation.  If  this  punctuation  be  adopted,  the 
latter  view  seems  preferable.  But  all  difficulty  disappears  if,  with 
Lachm.  \VH.  (after  Chrysostom  and  Theoph.),  we  connect  the 
words  with  what  follows.  The  abruptness  of  7rc</>a moyuVm/s  is 
much  softened  by  the  previous  mention  of  the  means.  Indeed, 
the  bold  figure  of  enlightenment  of  the  eyes  of  the  heart  seems 
to  require  some  such  definition  as  iv  eVtyvtoo-a,  which  then 
naturally  precedes,  because  of  its  connexion  in  sense  with  cbro/cd- 
Xvij/L^. 

18.  Tr€4>a>TUT|jLeVous  tou?  6cJ>0a\jjLou9,  k.t.X.  A  difficult  construc¬ 
tion.  The  most  probable  explanation  appears  to  be  that  the 
words  are  in  apposition  with  Trvevfxa  as  the  immediate  effect,  and 
so  dependent  on  So'?;,  in  which  case,  however,  according  to  the 
sound  observation  of  Bengel,  “articulus  praesupponit  oculos  jam 
praesentes,”  we  must  render  “the  eyes  of  your  heart  enlightened,” 
7 r€</>.  being  a  tertiary  predicate  (so  Harless,  Olsh.  Wold.  Schmidt, 
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Soden).  It  is  also  possible  to  regard  7re<£.  as  by  anacoluthon 
referring  to  vplv,  tovs  d</>$.  being  the  accusative  of  nearer  definition. 
Somewhat  similar  examples  of  the  accusative  being  used  where 
the  dative  has  preceded,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  repeated, 
are  found  in  classical  writers,  e.g.  ibrcoTi  juol  Opaaos  u&virvowv 
k\vov<j<xv  apTLUis  oi'tipaTojVj  Soph.  El.  479*  The  sense  would  be 
‘enlightened  as  to  the  eyes  of  your  heart,”  i.e.  “so  that  ye 
may  be  enlightened.”  Such  an  irregularity  of  construction  is 
intelligible  where  it  makes  the  sentence  run  more  simply,  not 
where  it  makes  it  obscure. 

A  third  construction  is  adopted  by  Bengel,  Eadie,  aL,  accord¬ 
ing  to  whom  the  7 rc<£.  agrees  with  o<£0.,  the  three  words  together 
being  an  accus.  absolute,  “  the  eyes,  etc.,  being  enlightened.” 
That  is,  the  words  are  taken  as  equivalent  to  7re<^ojrto-/x€Vwr  twv 
6<t>0a\pLwv.  The  possibility  of  this  is  questionable.  Bernhardy 
(p.  133)  maintains  that  absolute  accusatives  of  participles  should 
be  banished  from  Greek  grammars  (cf.  Jelf,  §  581.  1).  Acts 
xxvi.  3,  cited  by  L'engel,  is  not  in  point,  being  a  case  of  anacolu¬ 
thon  (Winer). 


KapSias.  This  reading  rests  on  decisive  authority.  It  is  that  of  X 
ABDGIvLP,  Vulg.  Syr.,  Orig.  Chrys.  etc.  The  T.R.  diavol as  is  sup¬ 
ported  only  by  a  few  cursives,  Theodoret  and  Oecum. 

6<})0aXpou5  Trjs  KapStas,  “eyes  of  the  heart”;  cf.  Plato,  Rep . 
p.  533  A,  to  r?ys  if/vgrjs  o/x/xa.  Aristotle  in  Eth.  Nic.  calls  Seu'OT^s, 
to  o/x/xa  t 7/9  ij/vgrjs  (vi.  12.  10).  Clement’s  yveiogOrjaav  t)/xgjv  ot 
64>0.  rrjs  Kdp&ias  may  be  an  allusion  to  this  passage.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  KapSta,  with  the  ancients,  was  not  only  the  seat  of 
emotion,  but  of  thought  and  moral  perception.  Here  clearly  it  is 
as  the  seat  of  knowledge  that  it  is  referred  to,  hence  “  eyes  of 
the  heart.”  See  the  contrary  state,  the  darkening  of  the  heart, 
Rom.  i.  21. 

tls  ecTU' t]  cXm's.  Not  “of  what  nature,”  nor  “quanta,”  but 
simply  “quae,”  which  includes  “qualis,  quanta  et  quam  certa.” 
iX-rrU  rrjs  k\ .,  the  hope  which  belongs  to  or  is  implied  in  our  calling, 
Le.  not  merely  the  subjective  emotion  produced  by  our  calling 
(taking  tt/s  kX.  as  gen.  of  efficient  cause,  Meyer,  Ell.),  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  does  not  require  a  special  grace,  but  certainly 
including  the  content  of  this  hope,  not  the  object  in  itself,  but  as 
a  conception  (compare  the  use  of  our  word  “ambition,”  “what  is 
his  ambition?”  Le.  the  object  of  it  as  a  mental  conception). 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  certainty  is  assumed.  Compare 
Col.  i.  5,  “the  hope  laid  up  for  you  in  the  heavens  (  =  Tit.  ii.  13), 
Heb.  vi.  18,  TTpoaSegopLCvOL  T7]V  fiaKaptav  iXwL^a.  The  kXt)(TLS  gives 
the  guarantee  for  this,  and  includes  it ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  this  hope 
that  believers  are  called ;  cVt  7rotcas  iXirlcn  K€KA?//x€0a,  Theodoret. 
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t ts  6  ttXoutos  So£t)s  Trjs  KXrjpoyojJuas  auTOu.  Not  to  be 

weakened  into  “rich  glory”  or  “glorious  inheritance.”  “What  a 
full  grandiose  cumulation,  picturing,  as  it  were,  the  weightiness  of 
the  matter !  ”  Meyer.  Glory  is  the  essential  attribute  of  the 
inheritance  to  be  received,  and  the  apostle  wishes  the  readers  to 
know  how  great  the  rich  fulness  of  this  glory  is;  cf.  Col.  i.  27, 
“  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery.” 

lv  tols  dyiois.  “Among  the  saints.”  This  is  by  most  com¬ 
mentators  connected  with  KXypovop,ia,  a  connexion  which  is 
naturally  suggested  by  Acts  xx.  32,  Sovvat  KXypovoplav  lv  rot? 
f/yiacr/xcVoi?  7racru' :  cf.  ib.  xxvi.  1 8,  KXypov  lv  rot?  yyiaap-lvois.  It 
is  a  serious  if  not  fatal  objection  to  this  that  it  would  require  the 
article  ryv  to  be  repeated  before  lv  r.  ay.,  not  simply  because 
avrov  comes  between,  but  because  y  KXypovopiCa  Qeov  is  completely 
defined  by  this  avrov .  In  fact,  with  this  connexion  the  words 
would  mean,  “  the  inheritance  which  God  has  in  the  saints,”  which 
is  actually  the  meaning  adopted  by  Stier,  conjoining  iKXypdOypev, 
ver.  ix,  which  he  interprets,  “were  made  an  inheritance.”  This, 
however,  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  use  of  the  word 
in  the  N.T.  (cf.  ver.  14;  ch.  v.  5;  Acts  xx.  32,  above),  as 
well  as  with  the  context.  Such  phrases  as  rwv  avyyevwv  /x ov  Kara 
crdpKa  (where  a.  is  an  adj.,  Rom.  ix.  3)  ;  rov  'la pay X  Kara  adpKa , 
I  Cor.  X.  18;  ra  eOvy  lv  aapKi ,  Eph.  ii.  II  ;  rov  vpdvv  grjXov  m rep 
Ipiov ,  2  Cor.  vii.  7,  are  not  analogous. 

The  construction  then  is,  “  What  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  His 
inheritance  is  among  the  saints.”  The  community  of  believers  is 
the  sphere  in  which  alone  this  7rXovro< ?,  k.t.X.,  is  found.  This 
does  not  require  the  repetition  of  o  before  lv  r.  ay.,  nor  does  it 
give  too  great  emphasis  to  the  latter  words.  The  object  of  the 
KXypovopta  is,  of  course,  the  future  kingdom  of  God ;  but  this 
future  glory  is  treated  by  St.  Paul  as  if  present. 

19.  Kal  Tt  to  uireppdXXoj'  jxeyeOos,  k.t.X.  Supply,  as  in  the 
previous  clause,  lari,  to  which  then  we  are  to  attach  d<s  ypas,  not 
8tW/xecos,  “  And  what  the  exceeding  greatness  of  His  power  is  to 
usward.”  Thus  the  two  clauses  are  symmetrical,  et?  ^/xd?  corre¬ 
sponding  in  position  to  lv  tols  dyt'019. 

The  three  objects  of  dSlvac  are  in  reality  one  and  the  same 
under  different  points  of  view ;  the  content  of  the  “  hope  of  the 
calling”  is  the  inheritance  of  Heb.  ix.  15,  and  this  again  in  its 
realisation  is  an  effect  and  proof  of  the  SvVa/xc?  of  God.  Thus  the 
object  of  the  ImyvaKns  is  the  blessing  to  be  obtained  in  the  future 
kingdom  of  God. 

Kara  eVepyeiar,  k.t.X.  Many  commentators  connect  these 
words  with  tou?  7 mrr.,  understanding  them  as  expressing  the  fact 
that  faith  itself  is  the  result  of  God’s  Ivlpyaa .  But  this  would 
make  the  whole  solemn  exposition  in  ver.  20  subservient  to  7 r«rr., 
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which  is  only  incidental  in  the  sentence.  The  connexion  would 
be  interrupted  by  a  reference  to  the  origin  of  faith.  Besides,  this 
would  require  us  to  give  to  Kara  some  such  meaning  as  “  by  virtue 
of,”  since  our  faith  is  not  according  to  the  measure  of  His  power. 
The  three  objects  of  elSivai  are  so  closely  connected  in  themselves 
that  it  matters  little  whether  we  refer  the  words  Kara  t.  c.  to  the 
last  only  or  to  all  three ;  naturally,  however,  the  ivipyeia  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  last.  This  iv.  supplies  the 
measure  by  which  to  estimate  the  power  of  God. 

As  to  the  three  words  lo-yvs,  npar os,  ivepyaa,  the  distinction 
appears  to  be  that  i<xxv?  is  inherent  power,  xparos  power  expressing 
itself  in  overcoming  resistance,  and  Ivlpyua  the  actual  exercise  of 
power.  The  Vulgate  has  “secundum  operationem  potentiae 
virtutis  ejus.”  Each  term  has  here  its  appropriate  meaning,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  a  Hebraism,  or  to  such  a 
resolution  as  Kparos  lo-gupov. 

20-23.  This  power  of  God  urns  shown  in  His  raising  Christ 
front  the  dead,  a?id  setting  Hi?n  above  all  created  poivers  by  what¬ 
ever  7iame  they  ntay  be  called,  whether  071  earth  or  in  heave7i .  His 
relatioti  to  the  Church,  however,  is  7?iore  Ultimate .  It  is  the  Body 
of  which  He  is  the  Head. 

20.  cvt^pyqcrev  or  cvi]pyr]K€v.  The  latter  is  read  by  AB,  Cyr.,  the 
former  by  X  D  G  K  L  P.  The  versions  naturally  do  not  help.  Lachm.  Tisch. 
\VH.  adopt  the  perfect,  WH.  placing  the  aorist  in  the  margin.  Tregelles 
puts  the  perfect  in  the  margin.  The  neighbouring  aorist  might  readily  lead 
to  the  substitution  of  the  aorist  for  the  perfect.  The  counter  change  would 
not  be  so  easily  accounted  for.  The  perfect  is  properly  employed,  because 
the  effect  continues  while  the  separate  acts  in  which  this  ivcpyeiv  realised 
itself  follow  in  aorists. 

eycipas.  The  time  is  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
principal  verb;  not  “having  raised  him”;  but  as  AV.  “when 
He  raised  him  ” ;  or  “  in  that  He  raised  Him.” 

21.  teal  KaOicras.  This  is  the  reading  of  X  AB,  Vulg.  The  Rec.  Kal 
iKaOiaev  is  found  in  D  G  K  L  P,  Chrys.  etc. ;  a trrbv  is  added  in  R  A,  Boh.  Syr. 
(both),  but  not  in  BDGKLP,  Vulg.  Tischendorf,  who  reads  Kal  kcl01<t as 
a trrbv  with  R  A,  thinks  a  difficulty  was  found  in  this  reading  for  two  reasons, 
first,  that  although  the  verb  occurs  frequently  in  the  N.T.  it  is  transitive  only 
in  1  Cor.  vi.  4  (compare  o-vveKdOiaev,  Eph.  ii.  6)  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
nowhere  else  is  God  said  to  have  placed  Christ  at  His  right  hand,  but  Christ 
is  said  to  have  sat  down  at  God’s  right  hand. 

Those  who  adopt  the  reading  enadiaev  think  that  more  emphasis  is  thereby 
given  to  iyeipas  as  the  principal  illustration  of  the  Divine  power.  The  words 
seem  to  be  an  indirect  quotation  of  Ps.  cx.  1.  Compare  Ps.  xvi.  11,  and  the 
request  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  Mark  x.  37  ;  and  for  the  ground  of  the  figure, 

I  Sam.  xx.  25  ;  1  Kings  ii.  19.  Harless  quotes  from  Pindar  (of  Minerva), 
denial*  Kara  X€Wa  irarpos  c^eai  {Fragm.  xi.  9).  The  words  express  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  highest  honour  and  power.  So  Stephen  beholds  Jesus  standing 
4k  rod  Qeov,  Acts  vii.  56. 

iw  rots  eiroupai'iots  has,  of  course,  primarily  a  local  signification. 
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But  so  also  have  kciOlo-uls  and  It  is  said  that  these  “distinctly 

local  expressions  ”  “  tend  to  invalidate  the  vague  and  idealistic 
1  status  coelestis  *  urged  by  Harless”  (Ellicott).  But  these  expres¬ 
sions  tell  rather  the  other  way.  For  surely  no  one  will  interpret 
the  right  hand  of  God  locally,  or  the  “  sitting.”  These  words  are 
but  figurative  expressions  of  honour  and  dignity.  Some  writers, 
indeed,  lay  stress  on  Stephen’s  beholding  of  Jesus  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  “As  Stephen  saw  Him,  so  He  veritably  is,”  says 
Alford  ;  and  Stier  holds  fast  the  “  certum  ttov  of  heaven,  yea  of  the 
throne  of  God  in  it.”  With  so  literal  a  view  as  this  ra  iwovpdvia  can 
be  nothing  but  extra-terrestrial  space,  or  more  properly  (considering 
the  earth’s  motion),  space  in  general.  “  The  distressed  mind 
instinctively  looks  upward  (says  Eadie)  to  the  throne  of  God.” 
And  Stier  calls  a  similar  observation  of  Passavant  decisive. 
(How  about  the  Antipodes,  or  ourselves  at  a  later  hour?)  We 
look  upward  in  order  to  look  away  from  visible  things. 

B  reads  iv  rots  ofipavohy  which  is  adopted  by  Lachmann. 

21.  uTrepcbto,  “over  above,”  is  not  intensive,  iva  to  d Kporarov 
L'sj/os  “far  above,”  AV.  See  Heb.  ix.  5,  v7T€pdvu)  a vrrjs 

X€()ov/3LfjL ;  Ezek.  xliii.  15,  vi r.  rwv  /cepdrojv  7 Trj\v<5 m,  also  tb,  viii.  2, 
x-  *9- 

Compare  also  {moKaru),  Mark  vi.  1 1,  v.  twv  7to8wv  vpLwv,  and  Heb. 
ii.  8.  There  was  a  tendency  to  such  compounds  in  later  Greek. 

TrdcrT]s  dpxrjs  kcu  e£ouaias  Kai  Sumjjiews  Kai  Kuptorrjros.  These 
words  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  parallel  enumeration 
in  Col.  i.  16,  rd  7rdvra  iv  rots  ovpavois  Kal  €7 rl  rrjs  yrj<;  rd  opard  Kai 
rd  aopara  ei re  Opovoi  cire  KvpioTrjre*;  etre  d pxaL  i^ovcrtat.  In  Col. 
the  abstracts  are  obviously  used  for  the  concrete ;  it  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  the  same  is  the  case  here  where  the  nouns 
are  singular.  There  St.  Paul  is  contending  definitely  against  the 
doctrine  of  angelic  mediators ;  here  he  is  only  alluding  to  it. 
Vitringa  takes  the  words  here  as  abstract,  understanding  them  as 
titles  which  belonged  to  the  Messiah.  In  either  case  there  is 
probably  a  reference  to  the  use  of  the  words  as  names  of  classes 
of  angelic  powers.  The  view  that  limits  the  meaning  of  the  words 
to  earthly  powers  may  be  set  aside,  as  this  would  have  little  point 
in  connexion  with  such  a  lofty  expression  of  Christ’s  exaltation. 
But  the  questions  remain,  Are  the  powers  referred  to  only 
heavenly,  or  both  eaithly  and  heavenly?  Are  these  heavenly 
powers  good  or  bad,  or  both  ?  and  what  conclusion,  if  any,  can  we 
draw  as  to  the  ranks  and  subordination  of  the  angels  ?  It  will  be 
convenient  to  answer  the  last  question  first,  which  we  do  without 
hesitation  in  the  words  of  Lightfoot  (on  Col.),  “In  this  catalogue 
St.  Paul  does  not  profess  to  describe  objective  realities,  but 
contents  himself  with  repeating  subjective  opinions.”  First,  neither 
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here  nor  elsewhere  does  he  make  any  positive  statement  about 
the  orders  of  angelic  powers.  To  do  so  here  would  be,  not  to 
assist,  but  to  interrupt  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
exaltation.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  that  here  and  in  Col.,  writing 
to  those  who  were  in  danger  of  giving  too  much  prominence  to 
angelology,  and  priding  themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
unseen  (Col.  ii.  18),  St.  Paul  should  enlighten  them  by  “an 
incidental  revelation”  (Ellicott),  which  could  have  no  effect  but 
to  assist  them  in  their  futile  speculations.  The  very  manner  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  here,  ko1  ttgivtos  ovojuaros  ovofAa^ofxtvov, 
k.t.X.,  indicates  the  contrary.  As  Lightfoot  well  remarks,  “He 
brushes  away  all  these  speculations  without  inquiring  how  much 
or  how  little  truth  there  may  be  in  them,  because  they  are 
altogether  beside  the  question.”  It  is  as  if  he  said,  “  It  matters  not 
by  what  title  they  are  called,  or  whether  real  or  imaginary,  Christ 
is  elevated  above  them  all.”  The  dre  .  .  .  dre  in  Col.  gives  a 
similar  indication.  He  is  impatient  with  this  elaborate  angelology. 

No  doubt  St.  Paul  took  these  names  from  the  speculations  to  which  he 
refers  in  Col.  ii.  18,  with  which  the  Asiatic  readers  of  this  Epistle  also  were 
familiar.  This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  In  the  7'estaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs ,  an  early  Jewish-Christian  work  (probably  before  A.  D.  13 1 ),  seven 
orders  of  spirits  are  named,  the  two  highest,  which  are  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
being  called  Qpbvoi  and  e^ovalai.  The  others  are  described  by  their  offices 
(Levi  3).  Origen  enumerates  five  classes,  called  in  the  Latin  in  an  ascend¬ 
ing  series,  “sancti  angeli,  principatus  (  =  apxa0>  potentates  ( =  ^outrfcu),  sedes 
or  throni  (  —  6p6voi),  dominationes  ( =  KvptdTTjres),”  Opp.  1733,  pp.  66,  70. 
But  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  independent  of  St.  Paul.  Ephrem  Syrus, 
commenting  on  Deut.  i.  15,  gives  three  great  divisions,  subdivided  thus: 

(1)  OeoL ,  Opbvoi,  KvptoTTjres ;  (2)  apxdyyeXoi,  dpxal,  ^fowrfai ;  (3)  dyyeXot, 
dvv&fieis,  x€P0VfiLfl>  <repa.<pl[t  {Opp.  Syr.  i.  p.  270).  (Compare  Milton’s 
“thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.”) 

The  treatise  of  the  pseudo  -  Dionysius  “on  the  Celestial  Hierarchy,” 
written  about  a.d.  500,  and  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages,  gives  three 
classes  each  with  three  subdivisions,  viz. :  ( I )  dpbvoi,  x€P0V^fJii  (repa<p[/i ; 

(2)  e£oi/<n'cu,  KvpibrTjTes,  5vvdp.€is  ;  (3)  ayyeXoi,  apxdyyeXoi ,  apxai.  Perhaps 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached  in  this  connexion  to  these  quotations 
by  some  expositors,  as  if  it  might  be  assumed  that  they  were  derived  from 
independent  sources.  Origen  seems  wholly  dependent  on  St.  Paul,  saying 
that  he  does  not  know  whence  the  apostle  took  the  names. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  inquire 
whether  the  names  are  arranged  in  ascending  or  descending  order,  especially 
as  the  order  in  Colossians  is  not  the  same  as  in  Ephesians,  nor  the  reverse ; 
whence  Alford  supposes  that  here  the  first  two  descend,  the  next  two  ascend. 
More  wisely  Chrysostom  calls  the  names  dcrrjfi a  Kal  oi5  yvupi$b(X€va,  and 
Augustine,  “dicant,  qui  possunt,  si  tamen  possunt  probare  quod  dicunt ;  ego 
me  ista  ignorare  fateor.” 

The  universality  of  expression  both  here  and  in  Colossians,  where  the 
enumeration  is  preceded  by  the  words  ‘ £  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  visible  and 
invisible,”  leads  us  to  infer  that  earthly  powers  as  well  as  heavenly  are 
included.  The  terms  dpxai,  i£ovo-Lai  are  used  of  earthly  powers  in  Tit.  iii.  I, 
and  in  this  Epistle  in  vi.  12  of  evil  powers.  KvpibrTjs  occurs  in  2  Pet.  ii.  10; 
Jude  S.  Compare  the  Book  of  Enoch  lxi.  10,  “angels  of  power  and  angels 
of  principality  ”  (ed.  Charles,  p.  46). 
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Kat  ttcu'tos  o^oparos,  k.t.X.  kul  here  =  and  in  general,  cf.  Demosth. 
De  Coilirib.  xxxi.  4,  Kat  ri/xi/s  Kat  (ipxys  aya0ou  tivos  /xeraAa/x- 
/3av€LVy  and  Aesehin.  adv.  1'irn.,  ^oAwv  Ikc ij'os,  o  rraXaibs  vopoOirrjs 
Kat  o  ApaKajy  Kat  ot  Kara  rot"?  xpovous  £k€LVOvs  vo/xo^erat  (Fritzsche, 
Matth.  pp.  786,  870).  dvofia  ovo/xa^o/xeroi'  is  understood  by  many 
(including  Lightfoot)  to  mean  “  every  dignity  or  title  (whether  real 
or  imaginary)  which  is  reverenced.”  But  ovo/xa  never  of  itself 
contains  the  idea  of  dignity ;  in  such  phrases  as  “  the  name  of 
God,”  it  is  because  of  the  word  with  which  it  is  joined  that  it 
acquires  this  sense ;  so  again  in  such  phrases  as  7toulv  ov.,  ex€tv  ov., 
lv  ovo/xart  dvai>  the  idea  of  dignity  does  not  reside  in  the  word 
oro/xa  any  more  than  in  our  word  “  name,”  which  is  similarly  used 
when  we  say  “  to  make  a  name,”  etc.  The  participle  ovo/xafo/xeVov 
also  shows  that  the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its  simple  meaning. 
Nor  is  it  “every  such  name,”  which  is  quite  arbitrary. 

ou  jxo^or,  k.t.X.  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  suppose  these  words 
to  refer  to  our  possible  knowledge  in  the  future  life  ;  but  it  is  not  our 
knowledge  that  is  in  question,  but  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  which  is 
thus  declared  to  be,  not  temporary,  but  eternal.  The  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  common  in  Jewish  writers,  who,  however,  by  “the  world 
to  come”  understand  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  Cf.  Matt.  xii.  32. 

22.  Kat  TrcwTa,  k.t.X.,  a  reminiscence  (not  a  citation  as  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  27)  of  Ps.  viii.  7,  where  the  words  are  spoken  of  man.  Here 
the  apostle  adopts  them  as  typically  applicable  to  Christ,  in  whom 
they  received  a  higher  and  more  complete  fulfilment.  The  context 
in  the  psalm  itself,  “  all  sheep  and  oxen,”  etc.,  shows  that  this  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  interpretation  of  the  psalm,  but  an 
application  of  its  language  in  a  manner  familiar  with  Jewish 
writers.  In  Christ,  humility  was  raised  to  a  dignity  far  surpassing 
that  which  was  assigned  to  it  at  its  first  creation. 

Kal  e$a)K€i'  auTO^  Ke^aXrji'  uirep  iravTa  tt]  eKKXrjo-ta.  The  verb 
eSwKey  is  not  for  107/Kev,  but  with  its  proper  sense,  “gave,”  is 
directly  connected  with  rrj  £kk\.  The  order  of  the  words  is  not 
against  this,  for  not  only  is  the  position  of  Ke<f>a\ijv  v.  7 r.  most 
appropriate  to  the  general  sense  of  the  passage,  which  concerns, 
not  the  giving,  but  the  giving  as  Head,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to 
clearness,  in  order  that  r/rts  may  follow  ckkA.  directly.  Kec/>aX^ 
virlp  Trdvra  is  not  =  summum  caput,  as  if  there  were  more  heads 
than  one,  but  simply  “  Head  over  all.” 

23.  T)Tis  =  not  the  simple  relative,  but  “which,  in  fact,  is,”  “ut 
quae.”  In  order,  says  Oeeumenius,  that  hearing  of  the  head  you 
may  not  think  merely  of  rule  and  authority,  o-w/xariK/ik  ry/x wv  ctrrt 
Ktcf>a\rj.  There  is  an  organic  connexion ;  the  life  of  the  Church 
springs  from  its  union  with  Christ  as  its  Head. 

to  TrXrjpcajxa  tou  Ta  irarra  £v  iracrt^  irXrjpoujxeVou.  A  much  vexed 
passage,  which  is  ably  discussed  by  Soden,  to  the  following  effect. 
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We  find  in  iv.  io  that  it  is  the  function  of  Christ  to  fill  all  things, 
having  ascended  to  heaven  and  thence  descending  with  the  gifts 
communicated  to  the  Church.  He  is  here,  therefore,  called  6 
TrXrfpovfxtvo*;  to.  iraira. 

This  He  is  able  to  do  by  virtue  of  His  being  the  head  over 
all.  How  this  is  to  be  understood  is  suggested  by  Rom.  xiii.  9  sq., 
where  that  by  which  the  law  is  fulfilled,  namely,  dya^,  is  also 
that  in  which  the  law  with  all  its  parts  dvaK^aXaiovTai.  If  we 
transfer  this  to  the  present  passage,  it  gives  the  result  that  the 
fact  that  rd  TTdvTa  are  filled  by  Christ  coincides  with  this ;  but  rd 
TrdvTa  dvaK€<jya\aiovTaL  in  Christ,  ch.  i.  10.  And  this  expression 
corresponds  with  the  conception  that  the  Church,  whose  function 
is  to  be  the  means  of  this  7rXrjpovcr6aL,  is  so  because  Christ  is  given 
to  her  as  Head. 

If  Christ  is  to  fill  all  things  through  the  medium  of  the  Church, 
He  must  first  fill  the  Church.  And  with  this  the  figure  of  o-w/xa 
agrees,  since  in  a  man  the  head  fills  the  body  with  its  thoughts 
and  purposes,  so  that  each  member  is  determined  by  it  and  filled 
by  it,  and  that  the  more,  the  maturer  the  man  is :  comp.  iv. 
13,  16,  where  the  nXypuifia  tov  Xp.  is  attained  in  proportion  as 
the  orto/xa  is,  so  to  speak,  full  grown.  In  this  viewr  7rA^to/xa  tov 
Xp.  is  understood  to  mean  that  which  is  filled  with  Christ,  and 
with  some  modifications  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  most  moderns. 

The  difficulty  is  in  the  genitive  relation,  ttA.  tov  Xp.  The  word 
TrXrjpwpLa.  has  been  very  fully  discussed,  from  a  lexical  point  of 
viewr,  by  Fritzsche  (Rom.  vii.  p.  469),  to  whom  later  com¬ 
mentators  are  indebted  for  their  references ;  also  by  Lightfoot  in 
an  excursus  on  Col.,  and  by  others.  The  verb  TrXrjpoo)  means 
either  to  fill  or  to  fulfil,  complete.  The  meanings  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  have  been  generally  derived  from  the  former  signification, 
but  it  is  important  to  keep  the  latter  in  mind.  Like  all  verbals 
in  -/xa,  the  substantive  has  a  passive  signification.  There  are, 
indeed,  one  or  twro  passages  cited  by  Fritzsche  and  the  lexicons 
as  examples  of  an  active  sense,  eg.  Fur.  Troad.  824,  Z rjros 
kvXlkuv  TrXyjptvpLa  KaXXidTav  XaTpuav,  i.e.  filling  the  cups  of  Zeus, 
and  Philo,  de  Abr.  (ii.  p.  39),  7ricms  r)  1 rpos  tov  @€or,  TraprjyoprjpLa 
fttov,  TrXy)p(vp.a  xpwt^v  *Xm8(ov  =  bonae  spei  ad  eventum  adductio 
(for  faith  is  not  the  fulfilment  of  hope).  These  are  not  admitted 
by  Lightfoot,  but  they  are  cited  as  examples  of  wrhat  wTould 
be  properly  called  an  “  active  ”  sense  of  TrXrjpufia.  That  w’hich  is 
usually  so  called  is  really  passive ;  for  since  the  action  of  the  verb 
has  an  indirect  as  wTell  as  a  direct  object,  the  substantive  may 
mean  either,  “id  quo  res  impletur  s.  impleta  est,”  or  “id  quod 
completur.”  i'aus  t-Xt] povv  is  a  familiar  phrase  for  “  to  man 
ships,”  and  hence  to  7rAr/pw/xa  and  rd  7rA^paj/xara  of  ships  are  the 
full  complement  of  their  crewrs  or  fighters,  or  both,  cf.  Xen. 
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Hell.  i.  6.  1 6,  Ik  i roAAoiv  7rXrjp{i)p.aTO)V  Ik\€\£)(6cu  tovs  apicrTovs 
ipiras.  It  is  also  used  of  the  cargo,  as  by  Philo,  de  vita  Mosis 
(ii.  144),  who  speaks  of  to  1 rA.  of  the  ark.  Suidas,  too,  gives 
7r\rjpu)fjLaTa  6  run'  vrjQiv  tfiopTos.  The  passive  force  in  these  cases 
will  be  more  clear  if  we  compare  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2.  14,  where 
Iphicrates  ras  ravs  €7rXypov.  The  action  was  that  of  Iphicrates, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  action  was  7rA ypaj/xa.  The  word  is  also 
used  of  the  ship  itself,  as  in  Lucian,  Ver.  Hist.  ii.  37,  (bro  <L-o 
7T/\7/pa)/xaT(jDV  ip.a)(ovTo ;  38,  7 rcVre  yap  eTy^ov  TrAr/pto^tara, — a  usage 
explained  by  Fritzsche  from  the  sense  “  id  quod  completur,” 
but  more  simply  as  a  figure  of  the  same  kind  as  that  by  which 
in  naval  histories  the  admiral’s  ship  is  called  “  the  admiral.” 

But  we  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  7rA.  with  a  genitive. 
There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  a  ship  being  called  7rA. 
eVt/^cuw  or  the  like.  7rA ?/pwpa  rtjs  ttoAcws  occurs  pretty  often,  of 
the  full  population  of  the  city,  or  of  a  combination  of  artisans,  etc. 
complete  enough  to  form  a  city  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  4,  p.  1291,  ravra 
7rai/ra,  i.e.  all  these  workmen,  yiVerax  7rXyjpu)p,a  7r p(or//5  TroXtfDS. 

In  the  Sept,  we  have  7rA.  ryjs  yrjs,  t?}s  OaXa&crrjSy  etc.,  and  in 
Eccles.  iv.  6,  7rA.  8pa/cos,  a  handful.  In  the  N.T.,  still  in  the  same 
sense,  Mk.  viii.  20,  cnrvpL&oiv  7rAr/pojp-aru.  The  sense  “abundance,” 
often  found,  does  not  concern  us  here.  The  only  example  quoted 
to  justify  the  interpretation  of  7rA.  with  a  genitive,  as  =  7T€7tAt7poj- 
P-cVoi/,  is  from  Philo,  De  Praem.  et  Poe n.  (ii.  p.  418),  “The  soul 
by  these  three  excellent  things,  nature,  learning,  exercise,  yevopevr] 
7rAijpa>p,a  aperwr,  leaving  in  itself  no  empty  space  for  the  entry  of 
other  things.”  But  the  plural  a pcrwi'  here  prevents  our  accepting 
the  passage  as  a  satisfactory  parallel  to  tt\.  Xpurrov  (or  0€oS). 
The  article  also  forms  an  objection  to  this  interpretation.  Since 
Christ,  in  the  same  sentence,  is  said  to  fill  all  things,  how  can  the 
Church  be  defined  as  to  7rAr/pa)p,a,  “  that  which  is  filled  by  Him  ”  ? 
Moreover,  there  is  on  this  view  no  such  parallelism  between  o-wp. a 
and  ttA.  as  the  supposition  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  idea  of 
the  head  filling  the  body  is  too  remote  from  common  notions  to 
be  left  to  the  reader  to  supply. 

Fritzsche  suggests  two  alternatives,  either  “  those  who  are  filled 
by  Christ,  namely,  with  blessings,”  or  taking  7tA.  =  “  multitudo,” 
“  plenum  Christi  agmen,”  the  paronomasia  in  the  latter  case  being 
verbal.  Eadie  and  Ellicott  as  well  as  some  others  do  not  seem  to 
distinguish  the  two  notions  “  filled  with  ”  and  “  filled  by,”  calling 
the  Church  “the  filled-up  receptacle  of  spiritual  blessing  from 
Him”  (Eadie,  adopted  by  Ell.).  If  this  is  their  view  it  is  irrele¬ 
vant  to  quote  7rA.  dp€Twv  or,  as  Fritzsche,  TrXrjpovo-Oat  ©eou  (from 
Pollux).  If  they  understand  “filled  with  Christ’s  presence  or 
life  ”  (as  we  surely  must  if  this  signification  of  7rA.  is  adopted),  the 
words  just  quoted  are  inadequate. 
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Lightfoot’s  view  is  that  “all  the  divine  graces  which  reside  in 
Him  are  imparted  to  her;  His  fulness  is  communicated  to  her; 
and  thus  she  may  be  said  to  be  His  pleroma.”  But  this  thought 
is  not  suggested  by  the  connexion,  and,  besides,  the  interpretation 
makes  o-wpa  and  7r\ypo)fxa  convey  quite  heterogeneous  ideas. 

There  is,  however,  another  meaning  of  7 rXyjpupa  which  would 
give  an  excellent  sense,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  many  others,  namely,  “com¬ 
plement  ”  in  the  second  sense  of  that  word,  viz.  that  which  makes 
complete.  This  appears  to  be  the  signification  in  which  the  word 
occurs  in  Matt.  ix.  16,  Mark  ii.  21,  where  to  iirtfiX.Y][jLa ,  the  patch 
put  on  the  old  garment,  is  called  to  7r\rjp<x)(jLa  (although  Lightfoot 
interprets  the  word  otherwise).  This  agrees  with  the  use  of  the 
verb  in  connexion  with  xP^av  =  ^°  supply  (Thucyd.).  'The  ex¬ 
pression  is  then  seen  to  be  easy  and  natural ;  the  Church  as  the 
body  of  Christ  is  the  7rA rjpiopLa  or  complement  of  Him,  its  Head. 
“He  says  7rA?jp(o/Aa,”  observes  Chrysostom,  “just  as  the  head  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  body,  for  the  body  is  composed  of  all  the  parts  and 
has  need  of  each  one.  See  how  he  brings  Him  in  as  needing  all. 
For  unless  we  be  many,  and  one  a  hand,  another  a  foot,  and 
another  some  other  part,  the  Avhole  body  is  not  completed.  By 
all  then  is  His  body  completed.  Then  the  head  is  completed, 
then  the  body  becomes  perfect  when  we  are  all  joined  and  united 
together.”  To  this  it  is  objected  that  it  supposes  that  Christ  without 
the  Church  would  be  deficient,  since  TrAr/po^a  implies  a  previous 
yrrrjpi a.  The  objection  leaves  the  figure  out  of  account.  When 
Christ  is  called  Head,  the  figure  implies  that  however  complete  He 
is  in  Himself,  yet  as  Head  He  is  not  complete  without  Ilis  body. 
As  Beza  well  remarks,  “  Such  is  Christ’s  love  for  the  Church,  that 
He,  as  it  were,  regards  Himself  as  incomplete  unless  He  has  the 
Church  united  to  Him  as  a  body  ”  ;  to  which  the  apostle  then  adds, 
tov  ra  7rdvTa,  k.t.A.,  to  express  that  Christ  does  not  of  Himself 
need  this  complement,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  our  complete¬ 
ness  is  from  Him.  There  is  here  no  inconsistency  in  thought, 
although  a  superficial  inconsistency  in  words,  in  fact  an  oxymoron. 
Amongst  recent  expositors  this  view  is  adopted  by  Barry. 

Oltramare  ably  maintains  the  signification  “perfection  ”  for  TrX'qpajpa.  rb 
tt Xrjpupa  tivos  means  “that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  filled,”  and  hence, 
in  speaking  of  persons,  he  says  it  signifies  that  by  which  a  person  is  filled, 
perfected.  John  i.  16,  €K  tov  TrXrjpib paros  avrov  iXa(3opev,  i.e.  of  that  with 
which  he  is  filled, — an  allusion  to  TrXriprjs  %apiros  /cat  aXrjOeias,  ver.  14. 
Usually  it  refers  to  qualities  with  which  a  person  is  filled,  and  which  render 
him  perfect,  from  7tA rjpovv,  “to  render  perfect  (things),”  as  in  Phil.  ii.  2, 
ir\r)p<J)(raT£  pov  tt)v  x*pQ-v  :  Eph.  iv.  IO,  tva  TrXrjpuxrr)  ra  iravra  :  2  Thess.  i.  II, 
Xv a  .  .  .  6  Geos  7]pZv  .  .  .  ir\r)pu}cr7)  nciaav  evooKiav  dyaduicrdv^s.  So  tt\ rjpovcr- 
0ai ,  John  iii.  29,  17  xaP^  V  TreTrXrjpLOTcu  :  xv.  II,  Xva  .  .  .  r\  xapa  vp&v 
TrXrjpwdrj  :  2  Cor.  x.  6,  orav  TrXrjpudfj  vpXbv  i]  viraKO'S) :  cf.  Eph.  iii.  1 9,  v.  18; 
Col.  i.  9.  Hence  TreTrXrjpLopivos,  “made  complete,  perfect,”  John  xvi.  24, 
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xvii.  13;  Phil.  i.  II,  TeirX.  Kapirbv  dtKaioavvrjs,  “perfect  as  regards  the 
fruit,”  etc.,  not  as  in  Rec.  Kapwwv,  “filled  with”;  Col.  ii.  10,  iare  iv  avr £ 
TreTrXrjpu}  pivot  :  Apoc.  iii.  2,  ov  yap  evprjKa  aov  ra  'ipya  TreTrXrjptcpiva,  k.t.X. 
Hence  irXriptopa,  “perfection,”1  Eph.  iii.  19,  tv  a  TrXrjpiod^re  eis  nav  to  ttX. 
tov  0eou  :  Col.  i.  19,  tt av  to  irXrjptopa  :  ii.  9,  irav  to  ttX.  rrjs  OeoTrjTos  :  Eph. 
iv.  13,  to  7rX.  tou  XpiaTov.  Hence  Oltramare  renders  here  “the  perfection 
(objectively,  =  the  perfect  work)  of  Him  who  makes  all  perfect.”  The 
difficulty  in  this  interpretation  is  just  in  the  equation  “  perfection  =  perfect 
work.”  This  requires  further  justification. 

We  must  decidedly  reject  the  exposition  which  makes  TrXiipwpa  to  be  in 
apposition  with  avrbv.  This  would  make  ^tls  iariv  t6  <ru>pa  aiWov  a  useless 
insertion,  and  worse  than  useless,  as  serving  only  to  separate  7 rX.  from  tdwKev. 
Moreover,  if  the  words  were  to  mean  “even  Him  who  is,”  etc.,  they  should 
come  after  avTbv  ;  as  they  stand  they  could  <3nly  depend  on  avTbv  ibwnev, 
“gave  Him  to  be  7rX.,”  which  does  not  yield  a  possible  sense. 

7rXr)poujxeVou,  not  passive,  as  Cbrys.  (see  above)  and  Vulg. 
(adimpletur),  which  would  make  ra  7ru vra  Iv  7racn  a  solecism,  but 
middle.  We  might  interpret  the  middle  here  as  =  “for  Himself,” 
but  the  instance  quoted  above  from  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2.  14,  shows 
that  the  middle  may  be  used  simply  in  an  active  signification. 
The  participle  refers  not  to  God,  as  Theodoret  suggests,  saying  tou 
pity  Xpurrov  croj/xa,  rov  Sc  7rttTpos  TrX^poj/xa,  but  to  Christ,  as  the 
parallelism  shows  as  well  as  iv.  12,  where  iva  irX^pdicry]  ra  7rai'ra  is 
said  of  Christ,  iv  ira crt  “  in  all  ”  rather  than  “  with  all.” 

II.  1-10.  This  exhibition  of  God's  pozver  has  not  stopped  there. 
He  has  ?nade  us  paiiakers  of  Christs  resurrection  and  exaltation , 
having  given  us  life  when  we  were  dead  through  our  sins.  Not  for 
any  merit  of  our  own,  but  of  His  own  free  gracey  for  it  was  when 
we  were  dead  in  our  sins  that  He  thus  loved  us.  But  though  our 
salvation  was  not  on  account  of  any  works  of  ours ,  it  was  Gods 
purpose  in  His  new  creation  of  us  that  we  should  walk  in  the  path 
of  holiness  which  He  designed. 

1.  Kal  upas  from  its  position  means  “and  you,  too.”  Resumed 
in  ver.  5,  where  first  the  verb  ow€£a)07roi?7cre  is  expressed.  Some 
commentators,  indeed,  have  closely  connected  this  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse,  so  as  to  make  u/x“?  depend  on  7rXrjpovpJivov.  But 
the  relation  between  venous  and  o-wcf.  is  decisive  against  this. 
Lachmann,  while  taking  u/xas  to  be  dependent  on  cruve^.,  puts  only 
a  comma  after  i.  23,  so  as  to  co-ordinate  ral  (crwcf.)  v/xas  with 
auTov  cSavce.  But  in  this  case  we  should  certainly  expect  fjp as 
here,  since  the  apostle  would  be  passing  from  what  God  has  done 
with  respect  to  Christ',  to  what  He  has  done  to  Christians ;  cf. 
i.  19,  cts  r)p.d<;  rovs  ttutt.  Moreover,  i.  23  has  the  character  of  a 
solemn  close,  not  of  a  parenthetical  insertion ;  while  the  exposi¬ 
tion  which  begins  in  ii.  1  is  too  important  to  be  regarded  as  a 

1  Compare  Plutarch,  De  Plac.  Phil.  i.  7.  9,  ijTot  iviXenrev  eis  evdatpovlav  rj 
iireirXripioTo  ev  pa  KapibTTjTt ,  “either  he  lacked  something  for  happiness,  or  he  was 
complete  in  happiness.” 
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mere  appendage  to  the  foregoing.  Hence,  also,  it  is  not  a  mere 
exemplification  of  the  general  act  of  grace  referred  to  in  i.  23. 
Rather  are  we  to  understand  that  the  apostle,  having  spoken  of 
the  exceeding  power  of  God  towards  those  that  believe,  which 
might  be  recognised  by  reflection  on  what  He  had  done  in  raising 
and  exalting  Christ,  now,  applying  this  to  his  readers,  reminds 
them  that  in  them  also  God  had  shown  that  exceeding  power 
(Meyer).  The  grammatical  structure  is  interrupted  before  the 
subject  or  the  verb  is  expressed.  It  is  taken  up  again  with  <k'  in 
ver.  4,  where  the  subject  is  expressed,  and  in  ver.  5  the  object  is 
repeated,  which,  however,  is  now  changed  to  the  first  person  in 
consequence  of  the  Kal  r}p.eh  introduced  in  ver.  3. 

ovras  y€Kpous  toi$  ■n-apa-nrcijpacriv'  Kal  rals  dpapTiais  upoA.  v/jlCjv 
is  added  with  sBDG,  Syr.  (both)  Vulg.,  Theodoret,  etc.  It  is 
omitted  by  K  L,  most  cursives,  Chrys.  Oec.  A  has  ia vtu>v  ovras  v., 
“dead  as  ye  were  through  your  trespasses  and  sins.”  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  between  afiapri at  and 
7rapaTTT(i)fia.Ta.  Tittmann,  following  Augustine's  distinction  (ad Lev. 
qu.  20),  supposes  the  former  to  be  deliberate  sins,  the  latter  sins 
of  thoughtlessness.  Augustine  himself  in  the  same  place  suggests 
a  different  view,  viz.  that  7 r.  meant  “desertio  boni,”  and  dp.  “per- 
petratio  mali.”  He  seems  then  to  have  been  guessing.  Certainly 
these  distinctions  are  both  untenable.  Jerome  takes  Trap,  to  refer 
to  the  beginnings  of  sin  in  thought,  dp.  to  the  actual  deeds,  which 
is  not  admissible.  Many  understand  dp.,  which  is  the  more 
general  term,  as  meant  to  include  the  sinful  disposition,  7rap.  being 
only  concrete  acts.  However  reasonable  this  may  be  with  the 
singular  dpaprta,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  of  the  plural.  Ety¬ 
mology  gives  no  help,  for  7rapa7rt7rroj  means  to  fall  or  go  aside  from, 
to  miss,  e.g.  rf/s  dSoB,  Polyb.  iii.  54.  5  ;  ttJs  aX-qOei as,  ib.  xii.  7.  2, 
also  without  a  genitive,  to  err.  So  that  etymologically  7rap.  is  the 
same  as  dpapW a.  St.  Paul  appears  to  use  the  words  as  synonymous, 
see  Rom.  V.  20,  A  a  TrXeovdaij  to  7rapd7rra)pa ;  ou  iirXcovaaev  rj 
dpaprta,  k.t.X.  Comp,  also  Rom.  iv.  25  with  1  Cor.  xv.  3. 

NcKpous  is  here  taken  by  Meyer  to  mean  liable  to  eternal  death. 
That  veKpoi  may  be  used  proleptically  appears  from  Rom.  viii.  10. 
In  that  case  the  dative  is  instrumental.  But  this  is  hard  to  re¬ 
concile  with  the  tense  of  crwe^oiOTroLyae.  And  surely  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  apostle  in  speaking  of  the  working  of  God’s 
power  towards  them,  would  mention  only  their  future  deliverance 
from  death,  and  not  their  actual  deliverance  from  spiritual  death. 
Nor  could  the  readers  fail  to  think  of  spiritual  death.  This  sense 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  toA  Trap.  k.t.A.,  as  well  as  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse.  So  Chrysostom,  eh  ecr\aTov  KaKtas  rpYacrarc  (tovto  yap 
ecrTL  veKpuiOip'aC).  This  figure  of  spiritual  (or  moral)  death  is  fre¬ 
quent  amongst  the  ancients.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that  iv 
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Trj  /3ap/3dpov  <fn\oaro<f>La  vtKpovq  KaXovvi  tou?  €K7T€crovTa9  t£)v  8oypd.TO)v 
Kal  Ka#U7roTu£arTu?  tov  vovv  rot?  irdOccri  rot?  i/tv^tKot?.  The  Jewish 
Rabbis  have  similar  expressions.  But  Christianity  has  given  a 
much  deeper  meaning  to  “death”  in  this  connexion.  We  have 
the  same  phrase  in  Col.  ii.  13,  where  iv  is  not  part  of  the  genuine 
text,  and  rrj  aKpofivo-Tta  crapKos  v/xwv  is  against  the  mere  in¬ 
strumental  sense  of  the  dative.  It  expresses  that  in  which  the 
death  consisted. 

2.  iv  a  Is  refers  to  both  substantives,  though  agreeing  in  gender 
with  the  nearer.  7rcpt7rareZv  in  this  sense  is  a  Hebraism.  The 
figure  has  disappeared,  so  that  we  are  not  to  press  the  preposition 
as  if  marking  “  the  walk  which  they  trod  ” ;  see  Rom.  xiii.  1 3, 
7r€pnraT7j(xwp.€Vy  p.7]  /ccu/xoi?  Kal  p,€0ai?,  k.t. A.,  and  the  parallel  use  of 
7Topev€(r6aL,  Acts  ix.  31,  7 r.  rw  <£o/?o>  tov  Kvptov.  It  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  but  is  not  found  in  St.  James 
or  St.  Peter,  who  use  avao-TpifacrOcu  (a  classical  word,  though  not 
before  Polybius) ;  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  1 7. 

Kcrra  tov  alaWa  tou  Kocrp.ou  toutou.  “  In  accordance  with  the 
course  of  this  world.”  This  combination  of  a'aov  and  /co'oyxo?  creates 
some  difficulty.  Elsewhere  we  have  6  alcov  ovro?  (1  Cor.  i.  20, 
ii.  6,  iii.  18,  etc.),  or  6  #<007x0?  ouro?,  1  Cor.  iii.  19.  tj  cro<f>La  tov  k. 
tovtov  in  the  latter  passage  being  synonymous  with  tj  o-o</ua  tov  at. 
tovtov  in  1  Cor.  ii.  6.  But  the  two  substantives  are  not  syn¬ 
onymous  ;  aldv  means  a  period  of  time  ;  k-oV/xo?,  the  world  existing 
in  that  period.  Thus  Antoninus  (ii.  12)  says  that  all  things 
quickly  vanish,  TW  pxv  Kocr/xo)  aura  ra  crai/xara,  to>  Sc  aluivt  al  /xi'ij/xai 
aurtov.  The  signification  “  life,”  frequent  in  classical  Greek,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  tragic  poets,  is  never  found  in  the  N.T.  As  a  para¬ 
phrase,  however,  “  spirit  of  the  age  ”  fairly  represents  the  sense, 
except  that  “age”  refers  to  the  whole  period  of  this  koct/xo?. 
Comp.  Tacitus,  “corrumpere  et  corrumpi  saeculum  voeatur”  {Germ. 
i.  9).  aldv  being  a  technical  word  with  the  Gnostics,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  some  expositors  would  adopt  a  similar  meaning  here. 
Accordingly,  this  has  been  done  by  Michaelis,  who  supposes  the 
words  alibv  tov  k.  t.  to  mean  “  the  devil,”  with  a  polemic  reference 
to  the  Gnostic  aeons ;  and  by  Baur,  who  regards  the  expression 
itself  as  Gnostic,  and  equivalent  to  Kooyxo/cparwp ,  vi.  12,  meaning 
“the  devil.”  Holtzmann  regards  it  as  representing  a  transition 
stage  between  Paulinism  and  Gnosticism.  As  the  ordinary  signifi¬ 
cation  of  a'avv  yields  a  perfectly  good  and  Pauline  sense,  there  is 
no  ground  for  such  hypotheses.  If  the  devil  were  intended  to  be 
designated  here  as  ruler  of  this  world,  we  might  expect  some  such 
expression  as  6  #€<k  tov  aluvos  tovtov ,  as  in  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

KaTa  Toy  apxorra  Trjs  e£oucr/as  tou  aepos.  Most  expositors  take 
c£.  here  collectively  =  al  i$ov<ricu,  understanding  tou  depo?  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sphere  of  their  existence.  Such  words  as  o-v/x/xaxta 
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for  (Tvixfxa\oi ,  SovXcta  for  So£Aot,  7rp€a/Jeta  for  7rpe<r/3a9,  etc.,  ex¬ 
emplify  this  collective  use  of  abstract  for  concrete  terms.  So 
occasionally  in  English,  as  “  embassy,”  “  flight  ”  (of  arrows).  The 
present  case,  however,  is  not  quite  parallel,  since  the  distribution 
for  which  is  supposed  to  stand  is  the  plural  of  this  word  itself, 
viz.  at  i£ov crtat.  This  implies  that  the  singular  might  be  used  of 
one  of  the  i£av<r tat ;  cf.  Rom.  xiii.  2,  3,  where,  however,  7}  Z$.  does 
not  mean  a  ruling  person.  To  use  it  collectively  for  at  Z$.  is, 
therefore,  very  different  from  using  rj  o-u/x/xa^ta  for  ot  o-v/x/xa^ot. 
Besides,  we  must  not  assume  that  the  word  can  be  treated  apart 
from  the  following  genitive.  6  dp^w  is  defined,  not  by  e£,  but 
by  T7/9  1$.  tov  a epos.  For  this  reason,  too,  we  cannot  take  r.  Z.  as 
a  genitive  of  apposition  =  “  princeps  potentissimus.”  Now,  the 
genitive  following  Itjova id  is  elsewhere  either  subjective,  as  7)  ef. 
ro9  trarara,  Acts  xxvi.  18;  tov  r/yep.oros,  Lk.  XX.  20;  vfiQ) v}  I  Cor. 
viii.  9  ;  or  objective,  1 rdo-Tjs  aapKos,  John  xvii.  2  ;  Trcev/xaVan',  Matt, 
x.  1  ;  vfjiCn ',  1  Cor.  ix.  12.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  words  as  meaning  “  the  ruler  to  whom  belongs  the  power  over 
the  region  of  the  air  ” ;  but  this  would  create  a  difficulty  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  7rro’p.aTos.  It  is  therefore  perhaps  best  to  take 
7 7  c£.  tov  d.  as  the  power  whose  seat  is  in  the  air.  Some  com¬ 
mentators  take  ay'ip  here  as  =  ct-kotos  ;  and  if  this  were  possible  we 
should  have  obvious  parallels  in  vi.  12,  K-oo-poKparopa?  row  o-koVous 
toutoVj  and  Col.  i.  13,  -np  e£ow/as  to9  (TKOTOV9.  But  although  (hyp 
is  used  in  Homer  and  elsewhere  of  “thick  air”  in  contrast  to 
aWyp,  as  in  Plutarch  (of  the  first  creation),  ert  p\v  ovpavov  Ikpvtttzv 
07] p  ( De  esu  cam.  Or.  I.  §2),  it  does  not  appear  that  it  can  be  used 
simply  for  o-kotos,  nor  again  that  if  so  used  figuratively,  it  could 
by  another  figure  be  used  of  spiritual  darkness.  What,  then,  does 
the  expression  mean  ?  Oecumenius’  view  is  that  as  the  rule  of 
Satan  is  under  heaven,  not  above,  it  must  be  either  in  the  earth  or 
the  air  ;  but,  being  a  spirit,  it  must  be  in  the  air,  yap  rots 

7rv€vpLacnv  Yf  ZvaepLos  Siarpt/J?/ ;  and  this  is  adopted  by  Harless  and 
others.  The  air  being  understood  to  mean,  not  merely  the  region 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  “  all  that  supra-terrestrial,  but  sub-celestial, 
region,  which  seems  to  be,  if  not  the  abode,  yet  the  haunt  of  evil 
spirits,”  Ellicott,  who  compares  Job  i.  7  LXX,  ZpLTrtpLTrdTTjo-ar  Tyv 
V7r  ovpavovj  which  surely  is  not  to  be  appealed  to  as  giving  any 
light.  Eadie  ingeniously  suggests  that  “  the  ayp  and  Kocrpo? 
must  correspond  in  relation.  As  there  is  an  atmosphere  round 
the  physical  globe,  so  air,  dijp ,  envelops  this  spiritual  KoVpo?,” — an 
atmosphere  “  in  which  it  breathes  and  moves.”  Compare  our  own 
phrases  in  which  “atmosphere”  is  used  figuratively,  “an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  flattery,”  etc.  But  if  such  a  figure  were  intended,  some 
word  must  be  added  which  would  indicate  the  figure,  such  as  the 
words  “breathes  and  moves”  in  Eadie’s  explanation.  Indeed,  he 
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admits  that  it  is  perhaps  too  ingenious  to  be  true,  and  falls  back 
on  the  alternative  that  either  the  apostle  used  current  language, 
which  did  not  convey  error,  as  Satan  is  called  Beelzebub,  without 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  Lord  of  flies,”  or  that  he 
means  to  convey  the  idea  of  “  near  propinquity,”  or  alludes 
to  what  he  had  more  fully  explained  during  his  residence  at 
Ephesus.  That  the  notion  of  the  air  being  the  dwelling-place  of 
spirits,  and  specially  of  evil  spirits,  was  current,  appears  to  be 
beyond  doubt.  Thus  Pythagoras  held  eTvai  navra  tov  depa  xpvx^v 
e/inrXeoyv  (Diog.  L.  viii.  32).  Philo  says,  ous  dWot  cjuXocroeftoL 
Saqxoms,  dyyeXovs  Maxxr/s  ew)6ev  ovopd^eiv'  xf/vx^l  S*  elcr  1  Kara  tov 
depa  7r€ro/>t€vai.  In  the  Test, .  XII.  Pair,  it  is  said  of  6  Sevrepos 
ovpavos  that  it  has  fire,  snow,  ice  ready  for  the  day  of  the  Lord’s 
command,  iv  a vro>  curl  Travra  rd  irvevpiaTa  twv  e7rayoiyC)V  eh 
eK$LK7](Tiv  ruiv  dvopoav  (Levi,  ap.  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  T.  p.  547), 
and  in  Test .  Benj.  p.  729,  BcA.t dp  is  called  to  aepiov  it vevpa. 
Drusius  cites  from  the  commentary  on  Aboth,  “  sciendum,  a 
terra  usque  ad  expansum  omnia  plena  esse  turmis  et  praefectis  et 
infra  plurimas  esse  creaturas  credentes  et  accusantes,  omnesque 
stare  ac  volitare  in  aere  .  .  .  quorum  alii  ad  bonum,  alii  ad 
malum  incitant.”  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  St. 
Paul  is  here  alluding  to  such  current  notions.  Nor  are  we  to 
suppose  that  he  is  conveying  any  special  revelation  about  the 
matter.  Harless’  objection,  that  according  to  the  views  referred 
to,  the  air  was  inhabited  by  good  spirits  as  well  as  bad,  is  by  no 
means  fatal,  since  it  is  on  the  bad  spirits  that  men’s  thoughts 
would  chiefly  dwell,  and  to  them  would  be  referred  evil  sugges¬ 
tions  and  desires. 

tou  TTveu|AaT09  is  understood  by  some  (including  Ruckert  and 
I)e  Wette)  as  in  apposition  with  tov  dpxovTa.  Winer,  while 
rejecting  this  view,  admits  that  in  this  case  the  apostle  might  most 
easily  have  wandered  from  the  right  construction,  namely,  on 
account  of  the  preceding  genitives.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
suppose  this,  although  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  only  admis¬ 
sible  alternative,  viz.  that  7 tv.  depends  on  up^ovro ,  is  more  harsh 
as  to  sense,  although  the  harshness  is  lessened  by  the  distance 
from  dpxovTa.  Adopting  this,  the  sense  is,  “the  ruler  of  the 
spirit,”  etc.  Here  7rvevaa  is  not  to  be  understood  collectively, 
which  it  cannot  be  ;  it  is  what  in  1  Cor.  ii.  12  is  called  to  irvevpa 
tov  Koo-pLov ,  the  spiritual  influence  which  works  in  the  disobedient. 
It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  explanation  of  the  preceding  e^ovata. 

vvv.  Not  “even  now,”  which  would  require  koL  vvv,  but  in 
contrast  to  7tot€,  when  this  spirit  operated  in  the  readers  also. 

iv  rots  uloLs  rrjs  d-rre  Oeia^.  A  Hebrew  form  of  expression.  We 
have  “son  of  mise  y,”  Prov.  xxxi.  5;  “sons  of  iniquity,”  2  Sam. 
vii.  10*  “sons  of  Belial  (  —  worthlessness).”  Compare  ch.  v.  6; 
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Col.  iii.  6;  1  Thess.  v.  5  (“sons  of  light”);  2  Thess.  ii.  3  (“son 
of  perdition  ”).  Greek  authors  used  the  expression  7rat8e?  £urypd<j: or 
and  the  like,  but  not  with  abstracts.  The  opposite  to  viol  air.  is 
rcVra  vTraKorjs,  1  Pet.  i.  14.  a7 m$eta  is  not  unbelief,  but  disobedi¬ 
ence  ;  compare  Rom.  xi.  30,  kol  v/jlus  7 rore  r/7T€i Orjaart  to  ©co. 
Chrysostom  very  curiously  says,  6pr7?  on  ov  ftla  ovSl  tv  paw  8k  dXXa 

7 retOoL  7T pocr  ay  era  1 ;  aTreiOeiav  yap  €i7T€r,  o?  dv  ti?  €i7roi,  a7rdrij  sal 

7T€l0oI  tov 9  iravTas  lcj>lXK€raL.  But  on  Col.  iii.  6  he  says,  Sci/aT?  on 
7rapa  to  /xt)  7reto-^rat  er  rourots  elcrtv.  The  former  remark  looks 
more  like  a  rhetorical  play  on  words  than  a  serious  comment. 

3.  lv  ols  Kctl  r)p.€is.  Kal  ^/xets,  “we  also,  we  too.”  Having 
spoken  specially  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  preceding  verses,  the 
apostle  now  passes  to  the  Jews.  The  7 rdrrc?  is  certainly  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  this.  “  Even  amongst  us  (the  chosen  people)  there  was  no 
exception.”  What  more  natural  than  to  say  “all  of  us  also.”  If 
7 rdvres  included  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  ry/xei?  would  be  quite 
superfluous;  and  the  emphatic  Kal  yjpth  would  be  unintelligible  if 
it  included  vfieh  of  vv.  1  and  2.  lv  oU  is  connected  by  Stier  with 
7rapa7TTu)p.a(TLv  (which  he  thinks  appropriate  to  Jews,  as  dp,apTiai<;  to 
Gentiles).  His  reasons  are,  first,  that  as  viol  rijs  dir.  are  the 
heathen,  not  all  the  unbelieving,  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  reckon 
the  Jews  amongst  them  ;  secondly,  that  the  harshness  of  supposing 
that  lv  just  now  used  with  Ivcpyowros  is  immediately  used  with  the 
same  object  in  a  different  signification ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
parallelism  of  2  and  3  compels  us  to  take  lv  at?  and  lv  oh  as 
parallel.  With  the  reading  v/xGv  adopted  above  in  ver.  1  it  is 
impossible  thus  to  separate  Trap,  from  a/x.  It  might  more  plausibly 
be  maintained  that  ot?  refers  to  both  substantives,  the  feminine 
having  been  adopted  only  because  a/x.  was  the  nearest  substantive, 
and  the  neuter  being  used  where  that  reason  does  not  exist.  But 
we  cannot  well  avoid  referring  the  relative  to  the  nearest  ante¬ 
cedent  when  that  gives  a  suitable  sense,  and  the  change  of  verb 
from  7T€pt7raT€tv  to  dvao-Tpl<f)€<r6ai,  which  is  more  suitable  if  ot?  be 
persons,  is  in  favour  of  this;  “amongst  whom  we  also,”  belonging 
to  the  same  class  of  the  disobedient. 

av'€C7Tpd4>T]p€i'.  “ Versabamur,”  “lived  our  life”;  “speciosius 
quam  ambulare,”  Bengel,  but  rather  perhaps  adopted  because 
7r€pi7raTelv  lv  rot?  utot?  could  not  be  said. 

iv  rai?  €TTi0u|juais  Trjs  aapKos.  c rdp^,  though  primarily  signifying 
the  matter  of  the  body,  and  hence  the  appetites  arising  from  the 
body,  is  not  to  be  limited  to  these,  but  includes  the  whole  of  the 
lower  or  psychical  nature.  In  Rom.  vii.  it  appears  in  the  natural 
man  as  opposed  to  vo£?  or  lytk  in  the  higher  sense ;  in  Rom.  viii. 
in  the  regenerate  it  is  opposed  to  7 rreS/xa.  Amongst  the  works  of 
<rdp£  are  “strifes,”  etc.,  Gal.  v.  19,  22.  Compare  Col.  ii.  18, 
“puffed  up  by  the  vov?  of  his  crdp£.”  The  eVt^v/xtat  of  the  flesh 
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are  therefore  not  merely  the  bodily  appetites,  but  in  general  what 
llutler  calls  “  particular  propensions.”  So  here  it  includes  aap£ 
proper  and  Stavoiau 

iroiourres  tol  OeX^aTa,  k.t.X.,  expresses  the  result  in  act  of  the 
iirtOv/JLiaL ;  there  is  no  tautology.  Acdvoiou  is  not  found  elsewhere 
with  a  bad  signification.  In  classical  authors  Stdvoia  means  the 
understanding,  or  a  thought  or  purpose.  In  Aristotle  virtue  is 
7rpoatpccrt?  jLtcra  Xdyov  /cat  Stavotas.  The  plural  also  is  used  by 
Plutarch  in  a  good  sense.  In  the  N.T.  it  occurs  frequently  in  a 
good  sense,  i  Pet.  i.  13,  “girding  up  the  loins  of  your  8”;  2  Pet. 
iii.  1,  “I  stir  up  your  pure  8.”;  1  John  v.  20,  “hath  given  us  a 
8”;  cf.  also  ch.  i.  iS.  Harless  conjectures  that  the  plural  here 
is  used  in  the  sense  common  in  Greek  writers,  viz.  purpose,  the 
plural  suggesting  vacillation  ;  and  he  compares  the  use  of  c ro^tat  in 
Aristoph.  Ran.,  and  “sapientiae”  in  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  18.  But  this  is 
too  refined.  It  deserves  notice  that  in  ch.  iv.  18  and  Col.  i.  20, 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  readers  having  been  “darkened  in  their 
SiWoia,”  and  “enemies  in  their  S.”  Here,  while  by  no  means 
admitting  a  hendiadys,  “  cogitationes  carnales,”  we  must  at  least 
allow  that  8iavoid)v  acquires  its  bad  significance  from  the  preceding 
cra/j/cds,  so  that  it  nearly  =  “  the  cmp£  and  its  8tavotatyy 

Kal  Y]jji€0a  tIkvo.  4>u<x€i  dpyr]9.  This  order,  which  is  that  of 
the  Text.  Rec.,  is  established  by  X  B  K  etc.,  Chrys.  Lachmann 
adopted  <£Arei  re/cm,  with  ADGLP,  Vulg.  Syr-Harcl. 

The  change  from  the  participle  to  the  finite  verb  need  occasion 
no  difficulty  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  required  by  the  sense.  Had  dVrcs  been 
written  it  would  be  co-ordinate  with  TrotovvTts  and  subordinate  to 
avea-rpd^yjfxev ,  and  explanatory  of  it,  “  doing  the  desires  .  .  .  and 
being  the  children  ...”  Whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  latter 
clause,  these  two  are  not  co-ordinate.  Not  merely,  therefore,  for 
emphasis,  but  because  the  latter  is  a  distinct  predication,  co-ordinate 
with  €1/  019  aveo-Tp .,  or,  more  exactly,  expressing  a  consequence  of 
that,  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative, — “and  so  we  were.” 

T€Km  dpyrjs  is  understood  by  many  as  =  actual  objects  of  God’s 
wrath,  rcKva  being  used  as  suitable  to  Israel,  and  then  by  a  sort  of 
irony  is  added,  not  “of  Abraham”  or  “of  God,”  but  “by  nature 
of  wrath.”  There  could  be  no  objection  to  such  an  interpretation 
if  it  corresponded  with  the  context ;  but  here,  if  the  actual  wrath  of 
God  were  intended,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  defined  by  ©eov  or 
the  article,  or  otherwise.  But  how  strange,  if  not  impossible,  would 
be  the  expression  “  children  of  God’s  wrath  ”  ;  and  especially  so 
here,  where  in  the  same  breath  they  are  described  as  at  the  same 
time  objects  of  God’s  love,  without  anything  to  soften  the  apparent 
opposition  !  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is  at  all  implied  in  the 
word  re* rtt.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  several  instances  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  which  “son  of”  followed  by  a  word  denoting 
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punishment  cannot  reasonably  be  given  any  other  meaning  than 
either  “worthy  of,”  or  “in  danger  of.”  Thus  Deut.  xxv.  2,  “If 
the  wicked  man  be  a  son  of  stripes,  the  judge  shall  .  .  .  cause  him 
to  be  beaten  before  his  face,”  etc.;  rightly  rendered  in  the  Sept,  Zdv 
d£i.os  fj  7r\r)yujv.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  16  (David  to  Abner),  “Ye  are  sons 
of  death,  because  ye  have  not  kept  watch  over  your  lord.”  2  Sam. 
xii.  5  (David  to  Nathan),  “The  man  that  hath  done  this  is  a  son  of 
death.”  In  these  two  passages  the  RV.  has  correctly  “worthy  to 
die,”  and  in  the  former  no  other  interpretation  is  possible.  In 
r  Sam.  xx.  31,  RY.  has  in  the  text  (with  AV.)  “shall  surely  die,” 
but  in  the  margin  “is  worthy  to  die.”  In  Ps.  Ixxix.  11  and  cii.  20, 
“  sons  of  death  ”  are  “  those  who  are  in  danger  of  death.” 

These  instances,  together  with  the  indefiniteness  of  dpyijs,  justify 
us  in  understanding  the  words  to  mean  “  objects,  i.e.  fit  objects  of 
wrath,”  “deserving  of  wrath.”  And  so  they  are  interpreted  by 
Chrysostom,  “  We  have  provoked  God  to  wrath,  toutcVtu', 
opyi]  ypiev  Ken  ovdlv  trcpov  ”  (explaining  that  he  who  is  dvOpwTrov 
TtKVov  is  avOponros).  “  7rai/T€S  €7rpdrTOfxev  a£ia  dpyrjsL  Similarly 
Oecumenius,  “  As  those  who  do  things  worthy  of  perdition  or  of 
hell  are  called  tZkv a  d7ro>A.eias  Kai  yeivvrjs  [£.,£*.  2  Thess.  ii.  3  ; 
Matt,  xxiii.  15]  uvtoj  kcu  TtKra  opyrjs  ol  a£ la  opyrjs.” 

Why  is  <fi6(rei  inserted  ?  This  question  does  not  seem  hard  to 
answer.  It  must  first  be  remarked  that  cf>vo-i s  is  opposed  some¬ 
times  to  yo'/xos,  sometimes  to  Oeats,  dvayKip  etc.,  but  does  not 
necessarily  mean  “by  birth.”  Rom.  ii.  14,  the  Gentiles  do 
rd  tov  ropiov ;  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  rj  <£vVis  teaches  that  if  a  man  have  long 
hair  it  is  a  shame.  Josephus  says  of  David  that  he  was  <£wci 
8t/<aios  kcu  #eoo-e/I?ys  {Ant.  vii.  7.  1),  and  of  the  Pharisees  <£d<rei 
€7rtctKw9  ZyovaLV  (xiii.  io.  6).  We  have  <f>vcr€L  </>tXoy€(opydraTOS  in 
Xen.  Occ.  xx.  25.  Compare  also  Philo,  De  Conf  Ling.  p.  327  E, 

d\X  ovk  dvTiXoyiKol  ycyovacrtr  ocrot  tt}§  cVtcrr^/xT/s  kcu  dptrr)<;  ov 

Zvyov.  It  is,  in  fact,  used  like  our  word  “naturally.”  Here  the 
opposition  suggested  might  be  to  x^/°trG  but  as  the  Jews  are  in 
question,  it  is  more  probably  to  OZvu,  their  covenant  position  as 
the  people  of  God,  by  which  they  were  holy  branches  of  a  holy 
root,  to  whom  belonged  the  vLodtaia  (Rom.  xi.  16,  21).  “We 
Jews,  too,  just  as  the  heathen,  were,  apart  from  the  covenant, 
TtKva  opyrjs 

From  the  time  of  Augustine  these  words  have  been  supposed  by  many  to 
contain  a  direct  assertion  of  original  sin.  Thus  Calvin,  “Paulus  nos  cum 
peccato  gigni  testatur,  quemadmodum  serpentes  suum  venenum  ex  utero 
afferunt.” 

But,  first,  this  gives  a  very  great  emphasis  to  <j) which  its  position 
forbids.  Secondly,  it  supposes  kol\  fpieda  to  refer  to,  or  at  least  include,  a 
time  prior  to  4v  oh  av.,  which  seems  not  possible.  Thirdly,  it  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  context.  That  treats  of  actual  sin  (including,  of  course, 
character),  and  the  immediate  context  of  the  Jews  only.  It  would  be  natural 
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and  intelligible  that  this  description  should  be  followed  by  mention  of  the 
wrath  thereby  incurred  ;  it  would  also  be  intelligible,  though  less  natural, 
that  it  should  be  followed  by  a  statement  that  in  addition  to  this  we  inherited 
a  sinful  and  guilty  nature.  The  interpretation  in  question  supposes  that 
neither  of  these  is  mentioned  ;  the  wrath  incurred  by  actual  sin  is  omitted, 
while  that  incurred  by  birth  sin  is  mentioned  without  mention  of  its  cause, 
which  is  left  to  be  inferred.  And  fourthly,  even  this  is  stated  expressly  only 
of  the  Jews ;  it  is  assumed  as  self-evident  of  the  Gentiles,  oi  XonroL  The 
reader  has  to  fill  up  the  sentence  somewhat  in  this  way,  “We  fulfilled  the 
desires  of  the  flesh  [and  thus  became  objects  of  God’s  wrath  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  were  even  before  committing  any  actual  sin  inheritors  of  a 
sinful  nature,  and  so]  already  by  nature  objects  of  His  wrath.” 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  men  are  born  with  a  sinful  and  corrupt  nature ;  but 
to  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  infant  who  has  committed  no  actual  sin  is  an 
actual  object  of  God’s  wrath  ;  still  less  does  it  prove  that  the  apostle’s  words 
here  imply  it.  Chrysostom  has  no  trace  of  such  an  interpretation  ;  in  fact  he 
seems  even  to  regard  these  words  as  guarding  against  a  similar  interpretation 
of  OeX’/j/nara  aapKos.  “That  is  [he  says],  oude v  TrvevfiaTiKbv  (ppovouvres.  But 
that  he  may  not  be  suspected  of  saying  this  in  disparagement  of  the  flesh, 
and  lest  one  should  think  the  offence  not  great,  see  how  he  guards  himself. 
Fulfilling  the  desires,  etc. ;  he  (the  apostle)  says,  we  provoked  God  ” ;  adding 
what  has  been  quoted  above.  Jerome  gives  as  alternatives,  “  Vel  propter 
corpus  humilitatis  corpusque  mortis  et  quod  ab  adolescentia  mens  hominum 
apposita  sit  ad  malum.”  “Vel  quod  ex  eo  tempore  quo  possumus  habere 
notitiam  Dei,  et  ad  pubertatem  venimus,  omnes  aut  opere  aut  lingua  aut 
cogitatione  peccemus.”  He  mentions  some  who  took  here  to  mean 

“prorsus”;  cf.  aXyOws  or  7107c rtws,  Oecum. ;  but  the  word  never  has  this 
meaning, 

ol  Xolttoi,  the  heathen,  cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  13. 

4.  6  8e  0eo s  resumes  from  ver.  1  after  the  interruption,  and  now 
with  the  subject ;  ovv  is  more  usual  in  such  a  resumption  ;  but 
is  more  suitable  here,  on  account  of  the  contrast  of  what  is 
now  to  be  said  with  what  precedes.  Jerome’s  comment  is  charac¬ 
teristic,  “  Conjunctionem  causalem  in  eo  loco  in  quo  ait :  Deus 
autem  etc.  arbitramur  aut  ab  indoctis  scriptoribus  additum  et 
vitium  inolevisse  paulatim,  aut  ab  ipso  Paulo,  qui  erat  imperitus 
sermone  et  non  scientia,  superflue  usurpatum.”  Erasmus’  remark 
is  more  correct,  “Hyperbati  longioris  ambitum  ipse  correxit 
Apostolus.” 

TrXoucrtos  wv  iv  eXeei,  “  being  as  He  is  ”  (the  participle  assigning 
the  reason),  not  simply  cXcr//xa>r,  but  “rich  in  mercy  ”  (Chrys.). 
Compare  Rom.  ix.  23,  “make  known  the  riches  of  His  glory  on 
(tkzvt]  cAe'ous.”  In  classical  writers  ttXovo-los  is  construed  with 
a  genitive  of  the  thing,  but  in  the  N.T.  with  cV,  see  Jas.  ii.  5,  iv 
7rtcrra ;  and  similarly  the  verbs  TrXouretv,  7rA.oim£eo'#ai  (1  Cor.  i.  5). 
Compare  the  correspondence  of  I'Aeos  and  in  Rom.  xi.  31. 

ixyaTrr)  is  not  a  particular  form  of  e'Aeos,  but  is  the  cause  from 
which,  or  by  reason  of  which,  iXw  was  exercised. 

Sid  tV  iroXXrji'  dyaTTif) y,  “ propter,”  Vulg.  “ for  His  great  love”; 
cf.  Philem.  8,  “  for  love’s  sake.”  ?)i',  cognate  accusative,  a  very 
common  usage,  both  in  classical  and  N.T.  Greek.  Here  the 
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addition  yv  yy.  ryxois,  being  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  gives 
great  emphasis-  to  the  expression  of  the  Divine  love.  Nor  is 
avTov  to  be  neglected,  “  His  love  ”  marking  more  distinctly  that 
it  is  from  Him  alone  and  His  attitude  of  love  that  this  mercy 
proceeds. 

rjfjids  now  includes  both  the  vfxa. s  of  ver.  i  and  the  y/xas  of  ver.  3, 
and  includes  therefore  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

5.  Kai  orras  rjjjias  spoils.  The  kcu  does  not  signify  “  us  also 
altogether,”  which  is  forbidden  by  the  position  of  yfias  (not  koI 
yyjLas),  and  for  the  same  reason  it  does  not  resume  the  /cat  of  ver.  1. 
It  is  best  taken  as  “  Even,”  “  Even  when  we  were  dead,”  etc. 
It  is  objected,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  the  dead  who  can  be 
“  brought  to  life,”  and  for  this  reason  Meyer  takes  kcu  as  the 
copula,  “  on  account  of  His  great  love,  and  when  we  were  dead  ” ; 
but  these  two  ideas  are  not  co-ordinate.  Soden,  for  the  same 
reason,  joins  the  words  with  the  preceding,  “loved  us  even  when,” 
etc.  This,  no  doubt,  gives  a  good  sense,  although  the  antithesis 
between  “loved”  and  “when  dead”  is  not  very  natural,  whereas 
that  between  1  /c/cpous  and  i^oTTotyae  is  striking.  Besides,  the 
proposed  construction  would  require  yfxas  to  be  expressed  with 
<jvve£.  not  with  orras,  since  r;ya7r>/(T£v  already  has  its  object  ex¬ 
pressed.  But  the  objection  is  hypercritical.  The  answer  to  it  is, 
not  that  v^k.  is  qualified  by  rots  7rapa7rr.  which  has  no  emphasis, 
nor  that  (rwfj.  is  defined  by  iv  Xpicrrui.  The  true  answer  is 
found  in  the  position  of  the  verb.  “  Gave  life  even  to  the  dead  ” 
would  not  be  a  natural  mode  of  expression,  but  “  Even  the  dead 
He  restored  to  life  ”  is  perfectly  natural.  The  ku i  orras,  k.t.A., 
attracts  the  reader’s  attention  to  some  striking  instance  of  God’s 
love  about  to  be  mentioned.  Comp.  Col.  ii.  13,  where  the 
connexion  is  unambiguous.  Indeed,  it  is  not  quite  true  that 
£(do7toi€(V  can  be  only  of  the  dead.  See  John  vi.  63  compared 
with  ver.  54 ;  also  1  Cor.  xv.  36  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

tols  TTapaTTTcajj.ao'LM  =  our  trespasses,  the  trespasses  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  ver.  1. 

auye^woTrotTjcre  tcu  Xpiorw. 

B  adds  iv  after  the  verb  with  17  Arm.  and  some  other  authorities, — a 
reading  admitted  to  the  margin  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  in  brackets  by 
Lachmann.  It  might,  with  equal  ease,  be  omitted  or  inserted  accidentally. 
There  could  be  no  reason  for  intentional  omission,  but  it  might  be  added 
intentionally  from  the  construction  being  mistaken.  It  is  observable  that 
B,  Arm.  also  insert  iv  after  veKpoh,  if,  indeed,  a  version  can  be  safely  cited 
in  such  a  case.  Internal  evidence  is  against  iv ,  as  we  get  a  better  sense  by 
taking  Xpurru)  as  dependent  on  <rvv. 

Meyer,  having  understood  vtKpovs  to  refer  to  future  eternal 
death,  of  course  understands  awe^.  as  referring  to  the  eternal  life 
which  begins  with  the  resurrection.  This  view  he  regards  as  alone 
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consistent  with  the  context  in  which  the  translation  into  heaven  is 
expressed,  and  again  in  ver.  7  the  times  after  the  Parousia  are 
referred  to.  flis  view  then  is,  that  God  has  made  believers  alive 
with  Christ ;  that  is,  that  by  virtue  of  the  dynamic  connexion  of 
Christ  with  His  believers  as  the  Head  with  its  body,  their  re¬ 
vivification  is  objectively  included  in  His;  “ quum  autem  tides 
suscipitur  ea  omnia  a  Deo  applicantur  homini  et  ab  homine  rata 
habentur,”  Hengel.  The  apostle  therefore  views  this  as  having 
already  taken  place,  although  the  subjective  individual  participa¬ 
tion  remains  future,  and  he  might  have  used  the  future  as  in 
1  Cor.  xv.  22.  The  peculiar  use  of  the  aorist  here  he  refers  to 
the  principle  thus  stated  by  Fritzsche  (on  Rom.  viii.  30,  ii.  p.  206), 
“  Ponitur  Aoristus  de  re,  quae,  quamvis  futura  sit,  tamen  pro 
peracta  recte  censeatur,  quum  vel  alia  re  jam  facta  contineatur, 
ut  h.  1.,  vel  a  conditione  suspensa  cogitetur,  quam  jam  obtinuisse 
finxeris,  v.  Horn.  II.  iv.  16 1  ;  John  xv.  6.”  This  usage  was  first  ex¬ 
plained  by  Hermann,  “  De  emend,  ratione  graecae  gr.”  pp.  190  ff., 
but,  as  stated  by  him,  does  not  apply  here. 

Of  the  two  passages  to  which  Fritzsche  after  Hermann  refers, 
that  from  Homer  is,  says  Hermann,  the  only  instance  known  to 
me  in  which  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned  whether  the  aorist 
has  not  the  signification  of  the  future,  viz.  Horn.  //.  iv.  160-162. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

€i7T€/o  yap  t €  Kal  avTLK  ’0\vp.7rios  ovk  iriXeacrev, 

€K  re  Kac  6\j/c  reXct,  crvv  rc  pLtyaXu)  a7reT£<rai', 

< tvv  a<f>fj<TLv  Ke<j>a\rjcn  yvvai^i  r€  Kat  T€K€tcrcrw. 

Here  the  poet  throws  himself  forward  into  the  time  of  the  verb 
reXa,  and  sees  the  instantaneous  carrying  out  of  this  vindication 
of  oaths ;  as  if  he  said,  “  And,  lo  !  at  once  they  have  paid  the 
penalty.”  “  Rem  futuram  non  ut  futuram  sed  ut  praeteritam 
narrat :  nimirum  post  quam  Troianos  punierit  Iuppiter  turn  illi 
poenas  dederunt”  (Hermann).  The  other  example  is  from  John 
XV.  6,  cav  pL7)  Tt?  pLtivrj  i v  ipLOL ,  ij3Xyj0i]  w?  to  K\yjpia,  Kal  i^rjpavOrj. 

Here  also  a  condition  is  expressed  from  which  the  consequence 
necessarily  follows.  Similarly  Epictetus,  cap.  59,  av  v-rrlp  Svvafuv 
dva\dj3r}<;  rt  7rp6a(D7rov,  Kal  iv  tovtuj  rjcr^rjpiovrja a?,  Kal  o  f)8vvacro 
€K7r\7]pu)aaLy  TrapiXnre^  (see  Jelf,  §  403).  In  the  present  passage,  if 
o-we£.  is  referred  to  the  future,  there  is  no  resemblance  to  these 
instances.  We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  re/c^ov?  includes 
present  spiritual  death,  and  that  indeed  as  its  primary  notion, 
although  it  cannot  be  limited  to  that,  since  the  consequence, 
natural  and  eternal  death,  is  necessarily  suggested  with  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  vivification,  though  primarily  spiritual,  includes  in  it  our 
share  in  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ.  In  i.  20,  21 
the  writer  has  pointed  to  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ 
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as  an  exhibition  of  Divine  power;  here  he  declares  that  by  virtue 
of  our  union  with  Him  as  of  members  with  the  head,  we  participate 
in  the  same.  “  Quamvis  salus  nostra  in  spe  sit  adhuc  abscondita 
quantum  ad  nos  spectat :  in  Christo  nihilominus  beatam  im- 
mortalitatem  possidemus,,,  Calvin.  Col.  ii.  13  is  closely  parallel. 
The  fact  that  baptism  is  there  referred  to  as  the  means  by  which 
the  individual  entered  subjectively  into  fellowship  with  Christ,  and 
is  not  mentioned  here,  does  not  justify  the  adoption  of  a  different 
meaning  for  <jw'e£.  here,  such  as  that  of  Harless,  whose  view  is 
that  the  risen  life  and  glorification  of  Christ  are  here  spoken  of  as 
ours,  because  they  are  the  glory  of  “  our  ”  Redeemer. 

Chrysostom’s  comment  is  :  d  7)  dirapxi]  £rj,  Kal  rj fids'  ifaoTroirjae 
K(h<dvov  Kal  to  which  Theophylact  adds :  Ikuvov  ivcpyda, 

r]p,d* ;  Svvdp.€i  1  w,  /act  dAiyoy  Kat  ej/epycia,  crvv -  clearly  “  with 
Christ,5’  Col.  ii.  13. 

xdpm  core  CTCCTworgeVoi.  “It  is  by  grace  that  ye  have  been 
saved,” — a  lively  parenthetical  reminder  suggested  by  the  preced¬ 
ing  words,  and  vindicating  the  expression  “  vivified  when  dead.” 
Being  dead,  ye  could  do  nothing  of  yourselves,  so  that  it  must 
needs  be  all  by  grace,  i.e.  simply  by  God’s  free  gift.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  use  “  grace  ”  in  a  technical  theological  sense,  that 
we  are  prone  to  think  of  that  sense  where  it  does  not  really  come 
in.  This  technical  sense  of  “grace”  as  something  conferred  is 
not  in  question  here,  and  any  reference  to  the  distinction  between 
prevenient  and  co-operating  grace,  etc.,  is  out  of  place.  The 
word  is  used  just  as  in  royal  letters  the  words  “by  our  special 
grace  and  mere  motion.” 

D  G,  Vulg.  al.  prefix  ou  (D  oil  rrj)  to  x&PlTl* 

The  perfect  la tc  o-eow/xcW  here  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  aorist  ladOrpjLtv  in  Rom.  viii.  24,  rrj  yap  eA7ri'8i  la.  But  the 
perfect  is  as  suitable  here  as  it  would  have  been  unsuitable  there, 
where  it  would  contradict  eA 7tlSl.  Then,  what  was  to  be  said  had 
reference  to  the  definite  moment  of  the  readers’  introduction  into 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  point  was  that  the  auTrjpia  obtained 
at  that  definite  moment  was  in  part  a  matter  of  hope.  Here  it  is 
not  a  past  moment  that  is  in  question,  as  if  x<*pts  was  over  and  done 
with,  but  the  readers’  present  condition  as  the  continuing  result  of 
their  conversion.  In  one  sense  their  awrrjpta  was  complete,  viz. 
regarded  with  respect  to  that  from  which  they  were  delivered ; 
in  another  incomplete,  viz.  with  respect  to  that  which  was 
reserved  for  them.  So  to  persons  rescued  from  a  wreck,  but  not 
yet  arrived  in  port,  we  might  say  either  laioOrjrt  or  aeau)ap.lvoi  core. 

6.  crun^yeipe  is  nearly  synonymous  with  avve£u)oiroL7]a€,  but  sug¬ 
gests  more  distinctly  physical  resurrection.  In  Col.  iii.  t,  as  here, 
the  lytpQrjv at  av v  Xpiaru}  is  treated  as  past,  and  is  made  the  motive 
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for  seeking  those  things  which  are  above,  “ .  .  .  for  ye  died,  and 
your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.”  The  present  passage  ex¬ 
presses  this  more  vividly  and  strikingly,  awcKaOtaev  cV  Tots-cVov- 
pavlois.  “  Non  dicit  in  dextra ;  Christo  sua  manet  excellentia,” 
Bengel  (and  so  Estius  less  tersely).  iv  rots  eV.  denotes  the  true  or 
ideal  locality  of  the  Church  as  the  “  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Comp. 
Heb.  xii.  2  2,  Trpoa(.Xy]XvOaT€.  .  .  .  7roA.€t  Geov  £aWos,  'lepovaaXijp. 

€7TOVpaVL(i>. 

iv  Xpio-Tu  after  <rw-  has  caused  some  perplexity,  and  led  some 
commentators  to  understand  the  aw-  in  ver.  6  (not  in  ver.  5)  as 
joining  v/jlus  and  ^/xets  together.  But  it  seems  better  to  under¬ 
stand  eV  X.  as  completing  and  defining  with  more  precision  what  wras 
intended  by  aw ,  for  it  is  not  simply  together  with  Christ  that  this 
vivification  and  exaltation  takes  place,  but  also  in  Him,  by  virtue 
of  union  with  Him  as  the  Head. 

7.  IVa  €V8cL$T)Tai.  The  middle  does  not  mean  “for  His  own 
glory,”  nor  does  the  language  of  the  verse  suggest  the  idea  of 
showing  as  a  sample  or  specimen.  The  verb  seldom  occurs  in 
the  active  voice  except  as  a  legal  expression,  never  in  N.T.  The 
middle  involves  no  more  than  is  already  contained  in  avrov ,  as  the 
instances  show:  Rom.  ii.  15,  “show  the  work  of  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts  ” ;  2  Cor.  viii.  24,  “  showing  the  ZvSei £«,s  of  your 
love  and  of  our  boasting”  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  “Alexander  the  copper¬ 
smith  7roXXd  p.01  KaKa  eVeScifaro.”  See  also  Tit.  ii.  10,  iii.  2  ;  Heb. 
vi.  10,  11.  These  instances  also  show  that  the  word  means,  not 
“  make  known,”  but  “  exhibit  in  fact  or  act.” 

iv  tols  alwcn  tols  e-nrepxop.ei'ois.  “  In  the  coming  ages.”  It 
seems  more  suitable  to  the  context,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of 
parallel  expressions,  to  understand  this  of  the  future  life,  6  alwv 
6  /xiXXuiv,  in  which  the  state  described  in  the  preceding  words  will 
be  actually  realised  and  made  manifest.  The  present  participle  is 
not  against  this,  for  in  Mark  x.  30  we  have  6  at<W  6  ip^opuyo^  in  this 
sense.  The  plural  may  at  first  sight  seem  against  it,  but  is  not 
really  so ;  it  only  indicates  that  the  apostle  viewed  the  future  age 
as  involving  stages  of  development  in  which  the  exceeding  riches 
of  God’s  grace  will  be  more  and  more  clearly  manifested,  and  that 
becomes  actual,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  mentioned  as  the 
object  of  desire  in  i.  18.  Compare  the  frequent  expression  eh  tovs 
cuaims  run'  aian'OJV,  also  Jude  25,  ets  7rcu'ras  toi>?  atuiras ;  and  the 
remarkable  expression,  1  Tim.  i.  17,  rw  ftaaiXii  twv  atunw.  These 
atwi'ts  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  whole  in  contrast  to  the 
present  life,  and  so  be  named  in  the  singular  o  at.  6  /AAAan\ 

to  u7r€pJ3d\\oy  -ttXoutos  ttjs  x*IptTOs  ccutou.  The  neuter  7t/Yoi)tos 
is  best  supported  here.  In  modern  Greek  the  word  is  indifferently 
masculine  or  neuter. 

iv  xpr)tfTOTT]Ti  i <j>*  f)[xas.  These  words  are  to  be  so  connected, 
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not  v7T€p/3d\Xov  icf>  rjfjLds.  To  exhibit  hi  XPr/°'T°T'>?s  would  be 
tautological.  Nor  is  the  absence  of  the  article  any  objection,  for 
XfjrjaTOTT]^  implies,  not  merely  an  inherent  quality,  but  one  which 
involves  in  its  idea  exercise  towards  another,  so  that  it  requires 
to  be. completely  defined  by  the  expression  of  this  object. 

eV  XpurTw  5lr]aroG.  The  ground  of  this  kindness  shown  towards 
us  is  in  Christ,  not  in  us.  As  Calvin  remarks,  “  Notanda  repetitio 
nominis  Christi  quia  nihil  gratiae  neque  amoris  a  Deo  sperari 
vult,  nisi  ipso  intercedente.” 

8.  r fj  yap  x^PLTh  k-t.X.  How  justly  I  say  “  the  exceeding  riches 
of  His  grace,5’  for,  etc.  The  apostle  now  speaks  in  more  detail 
about  the  truth  of  which  his  mind  was  so  full.  x^Pm  has  the 
article,  because  it  is  the  grace  already  mentioned. 

Sicl  7 rtVrewy  without  the  article,  SABD^GP  17,  Chrys.  Rec.  has  the 
article,  with  Dc  K  L  and  most  cursives. 

This  is  the  subjective  condition,  the  “causa  apprehendens,”  the  necessary 
medium  on  the  side  of  man,  “the  living  capacity  for  receiving  the  powers  of 
the  higher  world,”  Olshausen.  The  whole  emphasis  is  on  rrj  x<*PlTl-  The 
article  before  7rtVrcws  would  imply  that  its  possession  was  presupposed  : 
“your  faith.” 

kcu  tout 0,  “  and  that  ”  (for  which  kol  t avra  is  more  frequent  in 
classical  writers),  is  referred  by  the  Fathers,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
and  Jerome,  to  “ faith.”  Thus  Chrysostom  says:  ovSk  rj  1 no-ns  ££ 

€t  yap  ovk  ijXOev,  €t  yap  jxrj  e/cdAccre,  7rco9  rpWa/xePa  7rtcrT€i)crat ; 
7r(o?  yap,  <£770-1,  ttl(tt€V(tov(Tlv  iav  fir]  aKOvacvaLV.  He  proceeds  to 
interpret  the  words  ©coG  to  Supov  as  applying,  not  to  faith,  but  to 
the  grant  of  salvation  on  condition  of  faith,  eYd  ttw?  rj  71-10-719, 

Ct7T€  fJLOL,  dv€V  €pyo)V ;  TOVTO  ai)TO  ©€OU  So )pOV  icTTLV.  This  is  not 

very  different  from  what  Theophylact  says :  ou  tticttlv  Acyct 

Swpov  ©eoG,  dXXa  to  Sia  7rio-7€0)9  crcoOrjvat,  tovto  Sc opov  Icttl  Oeov. 
Modern  commentators  (Erasmus,  Beza,  Bengel,  etc.)  who  have 
adopted  the  view  that  tovto  refers  to  71-10-719,  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  to  be  that  the  power  or  exercise  of  faith  (faith  subjectively 
considered)  is  the  gift  of  God  (as  Phil.  i.  29),  in  which  case  ku\ 
tovto  to  ScZpov  must  be  parenthetical,  since  to  say  that  faith  is  not 
c£  epywr  would  be  trivial  in  the  extreme. 

The  gender  of  tovto  is  not  fatal  to  the  reference  to  71-10-719,  but 
to  separate  £$  G/dGr  in  this  way  from  ££  epyom  does  violence  to  the 
connexion.  The  latter  is  a  nearer  definition  of  the  former. 
Recent  commentators  refer  *at  toGj-o  to  o-co-axr/zeVoi  eo-Te,  or,  better, 
to  the  whole  clause ;  for  after  x«pc TL  had  been  expressed  with  o-co-., 
the  emphatic  koI  tovto  would  be  out  of  place.  In  fact,  the  apostle 
emphasises  and  defines  77;  x-  more  closely  by  denying  the 
opposites ;  first,  of  the  objective  source  x“Pt5  hy  ovk  e£  vpccvv ;  and, 
secondly,  of  the  subjective  element  by  ovk  £$  Zpycvv  (Meyer). 

0€OU  TO  Sdipor.  God’s  is  the  gift  =  ©CoG  Scvpov  TO  ScopOV  €CTTt, 
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being  placed  first  for  the  sake  of  the  emphatic  contrast  with 

VpWV. 

9.  ouk  epyoji'.  He  does  not  say  epyw  vofiov ,  because  not  writ¬ 
ing  to  Jewish  believers.  De  Wette  (who  does  not  accept  the  Pauline 
authorship)  thinks  the  opposition  in  ovk  Zpyiov  has  no  meaning, 
since  the  writer  is  not  thinking  of  Jews,  and  heathen  believers  did 
not  need  to  be  warned  against  taking  pride  in  the  righteousness  of 
works,  especially  after  what  had  preceded  in  vv.  i  and  5.  But  the 
ouk  ££  epyajy  was  such  an  essential  principle  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching 
that  no  doubt  he  must  have  often  repeated  it  amongst  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ;  nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  reference  to  the  past  condition 
of  the  readers.  Might  not  Gentile  converts  be  tempted  to  regard 
their  salvation  as  secured  by  their  new  holiness  of  life?  and  not 
the  less  because  their  former  sins  were  when  they  were  in  darkness. 

IVa  pi  ns  Kaux^crTiTaL.  Some  commentators  insist  on  giving 
lva  its  full  final  force,  “  in  order  that  ” ;  so  that  to  prevent  boasting 
was  God’s  purpose,  or  one  of  His  purposes,  in  appointing  that  men 
should  not  be  justified  by  works.  Are  we  then  to  say  that,  in 
order  that  men  should  not  boast,  He  has  refused  to  allow  salvation 
or  justification  by  works  ?  Nay ;  but  no  man  can  be  justified  by 
his  works,  and  “  when  they  have  been  betrayed  by  these,”  God 
appointed  that  He  should  save  them  x^PLTt  & L 7r«rr€a>s.  So 
in  substance  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact,  whose  words  are :  to 
yap  iv a  ovk  alnoXoyLKOv  can,  aW  £k  tt/s  a7roj3d(T€(D$  rov  irpdy paros. 

Yet  the  clause  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  statement  of  result, 
since  it  is  a  result  inseparable  from  God’s  purpose.  Stier  suggests 
that  lva,  k.t.X.,  may  be  viewed  as  the  expression  of  the  writer’s 
purpose :  “  This  I  say  in  order  that,”  etc.  This  cannot  fairly  be 
called  unnatural,  but  it  would  require  the  verb  to  be  present. 

10.  auToC  yap  eapey  Troujpa  KTiaGerres  £v  Xpicrrwem  epyoi$  ayaGois. 
Proof  of  the  foregoing  clauses  from  ovk  e£  vp<Zvf  not  of  lva  ns  .  .  . 
only,  which  is  only  a  secondary  thought.  If  we  are  God’s  work¬ 
manship,  our  salvation  is  not  our  own  work,  but  the  gift  of  God ; 
and  if  we  are  created  in  Christ  for  good  works,  there  could  be  no 
works  preceding  this  creation  from  which  any  merit  could  arise. 
The  argument  turns  on  avrov,  which  is  emphatic,  “  His  workman¬ 
ship  we  are,”  and  on  KrtaOcvre? ;  and  the  following  words  still  more 
distinctly  express  the  impossibility  of  any  merit  preceding  this 

KTicns. 

-n-oL^pa,  found  again  only  Rom.  i.  20  of  the  works  of  creation. 
Here,  too,  it  is  referred  by  Tert.  Greg.  Naz.  and  Basil  to  physical 
creation.  This  is  refuted  by  the  nearer  definition  given  in 
KTicrOtvTtSy  k.t.X.  Pelagius  includes  both  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual,  “quod  vivimus,  quod  spiramus,  quod  intelligimus,  quod 
credere  possumus,  ipsius  est,  quia  ipse  conditor  nostri  est.”  The 
word  can  hardly  of  itself  be  used  simply  of  the  new  or  spiritual 
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creation  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  chosen  to  suggest  strongly  the  analogy 
of  this  to  the  first  creation,  the  nature  of  this  7rot^/xa  being  left  to 
be  defined  by  the  following  words.  Perhaps  we  may  better  say 
that  the  apostle’s  mind  was  so  full  of  the  idea  of  the  “  new  man,” 
that  he  writes  as  if  this  new  creation  might  be  regarded  as  the 
first  “  making  ”  of  us.  . 

kti<t0€Vt€s.  “ Created”;  for  if  anyone  is  in  Christ,  he  is  Kcuvr ) 
/mens,  2  Cor.  v.  17;  compare  also  Gal.  vi.  1 5.  ktl^uv  is  appro¬ 
priately  used  of  the  Kaivo<;  dv0pw7ro9,  the  coming  into  being  of 
which  is  called  7ra  A  iyy  cveo-ia,  Tit.  iii.  5.  We  are  not,  then,  to 
weaken  it  into  “  efficere.” 

iv  XpioTui  *1.  Cf.  ver.  15  and  2  Cor.  v.  17,  above.  iv  expresses 
the  fellowship  in  which  that  new  creation  takes  place. 

cm  cpyois  dyaGow.  eVt,  with  the  dative,  is  used  to  express  the 
condition  upon  which  a  thing  happens  or  is  done ;  for  instance, 
the  conditions  of  a  treaty  cV’  tcroi?,  cVt  irdo-c  Si/auois,  cVt  prjrocs,  €7 r* 
apyvpiaj,  lir\  t fj  tov  avSpo?  ifsvgyj  (Plato,  Rep .  ix.  p.  590  A) ;  havfi^fcv 
€7 rt  vTroOrjKr)  (Dem.  p.  908,  21).  Hence  the  expression  icf> 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  instances  adduced  in  support  of  the 
meaning,  “with  a  view  to  such  and  such  an  end,”  are  better 
explained  by  this  usage,  e.g.  pa>  eVt  pcydAw  in  Horn.  II.  x.  304, 
r/s  K€v  pcoc  rode  Ipyov  vn oo-^dpcro?  TtXtcrcuv  Swpw  em  p..,  certainly  not 
“with  a  view  to,”  but  “on  the  terms  of  receiving”;  II.  ix.  482, 
povvor,  T7]\vy€Tovy  iroXXo'ccnv  £7rt  KTcartcrcnv ;  and  V.  1 54,  “  he  begat 
no  other  son,”  cVi  KTcdr^acn  XnrecrOai,  the  possessions  being  an 
accompanying  condition  of  the  sonship.  So  also  in  such  phrases 
as  eVt  £fvta  degfabac  or  KaXfcv  ;  cf>dorKOVT€< ?  €7 r  lXf.v9f.pca,  irpOffTTavac 
tojv  *EAA7yvtoi'  (Dem.  p.  661,  16);  Itt  iXfvOfpca  (rcvbs  KaraTiOevai 
Xpajpcara)  (ib.  p.  1355,  18).  Kac  i<f>  (p  iv  KopcvOcp  per]  ipya^ecrdac. 

Where  the  condition  is  (as  in  the  last  instance,  not  in  that  preced¬ 
ing)  that  something  be  granted,  the  meaning  amounts  to  the  same 
as  “  with  a  view  to  ”  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  contained  in  the 
preposition.  Indeed,  the  following  words,  Acai  i<f>  w,  k.t.X.}  appear 
to  decide  the  signification  of  im  here. 

Similarly  in  Gal.  v.  13,  cV  iXevOepia  cVA^t/tc  means,  not 
that  freedom  was  the  end  or  object,  but  the  condition  of  their 
calling,  the  terms  on  which  they  were  called,  viz.  so  as  to  be  free. 
Again,  1  Thess.  iv.  7,  ov  yap  CKaAccrev  7]p,d<i  6  ©cos  €7ri  oLKaOapcr la. 
Not  on  such  terms  were  we  called,  not  so  that  we  should  be 
impure.  In  the  following  words,  dAAa  Iv  dyiacrpa),  iv  appears  to 
be  preferred,  because  dyiuoyuk  did  not  express  any  outward  con¬ 
dition.  2  Tim.  ii.  1 4,  cVt  Kara<jTpo<f>fj  tCjv  olkovovtwv  “  with  a  view 
to,”  would  be  clearly  out  of  place  ;  “  to  the  subverting”  gives  the 
sense  correctly.  It  is  the  inevitable  concomitant.  Here  Ipy a 
dyaOa  are  not  the  object  of  the  new  creation,  but  are  involved  in 
it  as  an  inseparable  condition. 
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ots  TTpor]TOtjxao-ei/  6  0eos  iva  iv  aurois  TrepiTraTr)o-<jjjJL€»'.  The 
construction  here  is  much  disputed.  The  most  obvious  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  oh  is  in  the  dative  by  attraction,  “  which  God  before 
prepared.”  Then  we  ask  in  what  sense  can  works  be  said  to  have 
been  prepared,  since  they  have  no  existence  previous  to  their  being 
done.  An  easy  answer  appears  to  be,  that  they  are  appointed, 
and  so,  though  not  realised  in  fact,  are  realised  in  the  divine 
thought  or  purpose.  This  is  the  view  taken  after  Augustine  by 
Harless,  who  thinks  this  the  only  possible  sense  here,  since  the 
apostle  expressly  adds  that  the  actual  realisation  is  expected  from 
the  believers.  Thus  St.  Paul  uses  irpo^Toipax^iv  here  of  things,  in 
the  same  sense  as  he  had  used  irpoopi^iv  in  i.  1 1  of  persons.  De 
Wette  and  Braune,  etc.,  agree.  The  difficulty  in  this  view  is  that 
kroipax^iv  is  not  =  opifeiv.  “  Aliud  est  enim,  parare  erotptdfeu/,  aliud 
definire  opt£eiv”  (Fritzsche,  Rom,  iii.  339).  The  instance  which 
Harless  cites  from  Matt.  xxv.  34,  “  the  kingdom  prepared,”  is  not 
parallel,  nor  Gen.  xxiv.  14. 

For  this  reason  Ellicott,  Eadie,  Meyer,  etc.,  reject  this  view, 
but  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  interpretation.  “  God  (says  Ellicott) 
made  ready  for  us,  prearranged,  prepared  a  sphere  of  moral  action, 
or  (to  use  the  simile  of  Chrys.)  a  road,  with  the  intent  that  we 
should  walk  in  it  and  not  leave  it :  this  sphere,  this  road,  was 
€py a  aya 6a.”  Similarly  Eadie,  who  suggests  that  7 rpoopc&Lv  marks 
the  destination,  7 rpoeroipL.  the  means  :  “  they  have  been  prescribed, 
defined,  adapted  to  us,”  “  by  prearranging  the  works  in  their 
sphere,  character,  and  suitability,  and  also  by  preordaining  the 
law  which  commands,  the  inducement  or  appliances  which  impel, 
and  the  creation  in  Christ  which  qualifies  and  empowers  us,”  etc. 
But  he  does  not  explain  how  things  non-existent  can  be  arranged 
except  by  ordaining.  These  interpretations  do  not  essentially 
differ  from  the  first. 

The  similes  of  a  sphere  or  a  road  (used  by  Chrysostom  for 
homiletieal  purposes)  are  inappropriate.  A  road  exists  objectively 
before  one  walks  in  it.  A  truer  simile  would  be  a  path  through 
the  seas.  Perhaps  we  might  say  that  the  word  tt poer.  is  chosen,  not 
as  being  logically  accurate,  but  in  order  to  express  in  the  most 
striking  manner  the  truth  that  the  good  works  do  not  proceed 
from  ourselves ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  received  from  the  Creator  as 
out  of  a  treasure,  which  is  thus  figuratively  conceived  as  being  v 
prepared  before.  But  this  hardly  meets  the  difficulty.  Olshausen 
understands  that  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  it 
becomes  possible  to  do  good  works  are  ordered  by  God,  7 rpoer, 
differing  from  Trpoopiltiv  only  as  relating  more  to  details  (compare 
Eadie,  above). 

Stier  suggests  taking  the  verb  intransitively,  oh  being  the 
dative  of  refeience.  “  For  which  God  made  previous  prepara* 
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tion.”  The  simple  verb  iroifi d&iv  is  used  intransitively  in  Luke 
ix.  52,  axTre  eroi/mcrcu  avTio.  This,  however,  is  not  entirely 
parallel.  The  object  to  be  understood  there  is  readily  supplied, 
“parare  paranda” ;  just  as  in  English  we  may  say  “prepare/’ 
“  make  ready,”  viz.  “  things.”  But  here  we  should  have  to  ask, 
Prepare  what?  The  answer  would  perhaps  be  “us.”  And  as 
Fritzsche  points  out,  this  r/p.d$  as  the  object  did  not  require  to  be 
expressed,  since  it  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  words, 
tva  iv  avroLs  7rept7rarrj(rcD/x€v.  This  seems,  after  all,  the  most  un¬ 
objectionable  interpretation,  and  is  adopted  by  Reuss,  v.  Soden, 
Oltramare,  etc.  Eadie  also  expresses  himself  as  inclined  to  adopt 
it,  if  it  could  be  fully  justified,  but  he  does  not  refer  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  fj/JLas  contained  in  the  following  words.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  making  iva  iv  avroh  7repi7rar^- 
(ro)fj.ev  a  mere  tautology.  These  words  strongly  accentuate  the 
moral  purpose  of  the  preparation.  The  supposition  of  a  Hebraism, 
as  if  oh  .  .  .  iv  avroh  were  =  eV  ots,  is  inadmissible. 

7rpo  has  its  proper  force,  not,  however,  as  if  it  meant  before  the 
/crtVt?,  as  €T.  expresses  an  act,  not  a  purpose ;  and,  of  course,  not 
after,  because  of  tt po-,  therefore  at  tlie  time  of  the  ktUtls,  so  that 
€Totpid^€Lv  repeats  ktl^clv  ini  ip.  ay.,  only  with  the  addition  of  n po 
to  express  that  the  new  creation  is  the  primary  thing  but  has  this 
end  in  view,  the  works  being  only  a  result.  It  must  be  observed 
that  ipya  dyaOa  is  general ;  not  roh  ay.  epyois,  the  definite  good 
works,  etc. 

There  is  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  weight  here  assigned 
to  good  works  goes  beyond  what  is  elsewhere  expressed  by  St. 
Paul,  as  Baur  insists,  or  that  the  importance  of  faith  is  lessened. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  works  have  their  ground  in  faith.  Bengel 
well  says  :  “ut  ambit  la  re  nuts,  non  s  a  Iva  remit  r,  aut  viveremus.” 

11-22 .  Ye  Gentiles  were  formerly  aliens  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel ,  and  had  no  share  in  the  covenants  of  promise  ;  bat  Christ 
by  His  death  has  cast  down  the  barrier  which  separated  you  from 
the  City  of  God \  and  has  reconciled  you  both  to  God.  Now ,  there¬ 
fore,  all  alike  have  access  to  Him ,  the  Father ,  and  all  alike  form 
part  of  the  holy  temple  which  He  inhabits. 

11.  Ato  jjl  nr)  po  ye  u  ere.  These  blessings  should  move  them  to 
think  more  of  their  former  state,  so  that  they  should  be  the  more 
thankful.  “Talis  recordatio  gratum  animum  acuit,  et  fidem 
‘  roborat.”  A10  is  best  taken  as  referring  to  the  whole  section, 
w.  1  to  10. 

on  Troxe  ujxeis  in  this  order  X*  A  B  D*  Vulg.  Rec.  has  vp.i h 
7 rore,  with  Nc  Dc  G  (prefixes  ol  to  tt  ore),  Syr.  Hard.  But  Syr.  Pesh. 
Boh.  and  some  other  versions  have  ttotc  after  iOvr).  on  is  resumed 
by  ort,  ver.  12,  and  7 rore  by  rw  Kaipto  Ik.  Hence  we  need  not 
supply  either  orres  or  ^rc,  but  ra  iOvrj  is  in  simple  apposition  to  u/iets. 
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Td  c0nq,  with  the  article  as  indicating  a  class.  Since  ZOvrj  lv 
aapKt  expresses  one  single  idea,  the  article  does  not  require  re¬ 
petition  before  lv.  lv  crapKi  must  have  the  same  sense  here  as  in 
the  following  clause,  since  the  former  is  explained  by  ol  Xey6p.evo i 
aKpofivcrTia.)  and  this  has  its  antithesis  in  ttJs  X ty.  7repiTop.rj<;.  It 
therefore  refers  to  their  uncircumcision,  not  to  their  former  carnal 
state,  nor  to  their  descent.  Chrysostom  and  other  Fathers  take 
lv  (rapKi  as  opposed  to  lv  TrvtvpaTL.  Thus  Jerome:  “  Ephesios  in 
carne  vocans  ostendit  in  spiritu  esse  non  gentes.”  This  contra¬ 
dicts  7totc  and  ver.  12.  The  apostle  is  not  exalting  them,  but 
calling  attention  to  their  previous  inferiority  to  the  Jews. 

“  Remember  that  formerly  ye  Gentiles  in  the  flesh  called  (in 
contempt)  Uncircumcision  by  the  so-called  Circumcision  in  the 
flesh,  a  circumcision  merely  physical,  made  with  hands.”  He 
reminds  them  of  the  ignominy  which  in  the  mind  of  the  Jews 
attached  to  the  name  of  heathen  and  of  the  uncircumcised.  This 
contempt  is  already  predicated  in  the  words  ol  Aeyo/xei/oi  aKp. ;  and 
the  lowness  of  their  condition  is  further  shown  by  the  following 
description  of  those  who  so  despised  them,  those,  namely,  who 
prided  themselves  on  a  mere  fleshly  distinction  made  with  hands. 
Why,  in  fact,  does  he  say  Xeyo/AcVv??  7reptro/xrJ?,  and  why  x€LP07rOLV~ 
tov  ?  There  was  no  need  to  give  the  readers  information  on  the 
name  or  the  fact.  The  latter  word  is  clearly  depreciatory,,  “  a 
merely  external  and  artificial  thing-”  But  he  is  far  from  depreciat¬ 
ing  circumcision,  in  its  true  significance,  as  the  sign  of  member¬ 
ship  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  people  of  God.  Hence  the  use 
of  Acyo/xcVr;?,  which  by  its  adjectival  connexion  with  TrepiToprjs  gets 
the  signification  “so  called.”  This  is  readily  explained  from  the 
apostle’s  use  of  irtpiTopa)  elsewhere  in  a  spiritual,  as  contrasted 
with  a  merely  physical  sense,  as  in  Rom.  ii.  28,  29,  “Neither  is 
that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  .  .  .  circumcision 
is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter.”  Phil.  ii.  2, 
he  calls  the  physical  circumcision  Kararopap  a  term  more  con¬ 
temptuous  than  xupoTroirjTov  here  :  adding  in  ver.  3,  “  We  are  the 
circumcision,  who  worship  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  glory  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh”;  and  in  Col.  ii.  11, 
which  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  present  passage,  “  in  whom 
ye  were  circumcised  with  a  circumcision  not  made  with  hands.” 
Soden  thinks  that  xuP()7roLVTOV  here  is  superfluous,  because  there 
is  no  reference  (as  in  Col.)  to  a  spiritual  circumcision,  and  lv  aapKi 
sufficiently  emphasises  the  merely  external  character  of  the  sign  ; 
and  hence  he  thinks  the  word  introduced  out  of  imitation  of  Col. 
ii.  11.  But  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  emphasis  and  com¬ 
pleteness  to  the  thought,  and  would  naturally  occur  to  the  writer 
who  about  the  same  time  wrote  ax^poiroirjTov  in  Col. 

Although  “circumcision”  is  not  used  figuratively  in  the  O.T., 
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“  uncircumcision  ”  is.  Even  in  Lev.  xxvi.  41  we  have  “their  un¬ 
circumcised  heart.”  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  uncircumcised  ear  of 
those  who  will  not  hearken  (vi.  10),  and  calls  the  house  of  Israel 
“uncircumcised  in  heart”  (ix.  26).  Comp.  Ezek.  xliv.  7,  “un¬ 
circumcised  in  heart  and  uncircumcised  in  flesh,”  and  Acts 
vii.  51- 

12.  on  tJt€  to)  Kcupu)  €K€tKO)  Xpiorou.  Rec.  has  Iv  before 

to>  Kaipoi.  It  is  omitted  by  N  A  B  D  G. 

on  resumes  the  former  on.  “  Remember,  I  say,  that.” 

X^pis  Xpiorou  is  taken  by  De  Wette  and  Bleek  as,  not  a 
predicate,  but  a  circumstantial  addition,  “being  at  that  time  with¬ 
out  Christ.”  It  would  thus  correspond  with  iv  Xpior<J>,  ver.  13, 
and  would  give  the  reason  of  their  alienation  from  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Israel.  But,  considering  the  position  of  the  words,  this 
is  a  harsh  construction,  and  would  deprive  the  words  of  the 
emphasis  which  belongs  to  them  as  the  opposite  of  the  frequent 
eV  Xp.  in  this  Epistle.  x^P19  Xp.  is,  as  Meyer  says,  the  first  tragic 
predicate.  xwP19  1S  distinguished  from  dvcv  by  Tittmann  as 
follows:  “x^pis  ad  subjectum  quod  ab  objecto  sejunctum  est 
refertur,  dvev  ad  objectum  quod  a  subjecto  abesse  cogitandum 
est.”  According  to  this,  x^pL  Xp.  would  mean  “  ye  were  far  from 
Christ”;  dvev  Xp.  would  be  “Christ  was  not  with  you.”  But  this 
must  be  received  with  hesitation,  seeing  that  xwP^  occurs  in  the 
N.T.  forty  times,  and  dvev  only  thrice  (Ellicott),  viz.  Matt.  x.  29  ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  1,  iv.  9.  In  the  last  quoted  passage  dvev  yoyyvap.ov  is 
equivalent  to  x^pb?  y oyyvo-pLuv,  Phil.  ii.  14. 

Schwegler  sees  here  a  concession  to  Judaism  which  is  unlike 
St.  Paul ;  but  without  reason,  since  the  concession  only  relates  to 
pre-Christian  times,  and  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Jews  in  this 
respect  is,  as  it  must  be,  fully  admitted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  1  ff.). 

What  is  meant  by  x^pis  Xpiorou  is  explained  in  the  following 
words  : — ■ 

CXTTTj WoTpiCOp.CV'Ot  TT]S  7ToXlT€iaS  TOU  ’lopatjA.  The  Verb  a7TaAAo- 
Tpioo L>  occurs  also  in  iv.  18,  dir.  tt/s  tov  ©cou,  and  Col.  i.  21, 
without  a  genitive.  In  Ezek.  xiv.  5,  7  we  have  dir.  rW  ipiov;  in 
3  Macc.  i.  4,  t lov  ira TpL(Dv  SoypLdrwv.  The  active  verb  occurs  in 
Eccles.  xi.  34,  d.7r.  ere  rw v  tStW  do v. 

The  verb  always  means  to  estrange;  here  therefore  “estranged 
from  ”  as  opposed  to  “  being  at  home  in.” 

iroXiTua  was  interpreted  by  the  ancients  in  the  sense  “manner 
of  life,”  “conversation  Vulg.,  a  meaning  which  the  word  frequently 
has  in  Christian  writers,  and  not  in  these  alone;  see  Athen.  i.  p.  19  A. 
But  to  take  it  so  here  would  be  contrary  to  ver.  19,  where  the 
opposite  of  (nr.  k.t. A.  is  crup.7roAtrat.  It  may  mean  either  citizen¬ 
ship,  or  state,  commonwealth.  Many  commentators  have  taken 
it  in  the  former  sense.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  could  be  so 
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used  with  a  genitive  of  the  nation  or  city.  Nor  does  the  verb 
(lttyjW.  suggest  such  a  meaning.  Besides,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
conception  of  citizenship  would  not  be  appropriate  here,  and, 
further,  we  should  have  to  explain  the  exclusion  from  citizenship 
as  arising  from  exclusion  from  the  commonwealth.  Naturally  it 
is  the  theocratic  constitution  from  which  they  were  excluded ;  and 
the  name  Israel  implies  this,  since  this  was  the  name  of  the  people 
in  their  theocratic  relation.  Yet  Chrysostom  refers  the  words  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  temporal  glories  of  Israel, 

€171-6  7T€pl  TU) V  OVpCLVltoV  7Tpayp.aT(DV A .£y€l  KCU  7 T€/K  TU)V  €7Tl  TT/S 

€7r€iSr/  pi€ya\r)V  $o£av  eT^ov  7 repi  clvtlqv  ol  ’IovSaioi,  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  some  moderns  (as  by  Grotius).  As  if  any  Roman 
citizen  or  subject  could  regard  as  a  misfortune  the  exclusion  from 
a  State  which  was  an  object  of  contempt ! 

Many  commentators  suppose  that  a 7 rrjXX.  implies  a  previous 
unity.  Thus  Bengel :  “  Abalienati,  non  alieni ;  participia  praesup- 
ponunt  gentes  ante  defectionem  suam  a  fide  patrum  imo  potius 
ante  lapsum  Adami  fuisse  participes  lucis  et  vitae.55  However 
attractive  this  view  may  be  in  itself,  the  conception  is  too  new  and 
important  to  be  introduced  here  on  so  slight  a  ground.  If  it  had 
been  in  the  apostle’s  mind,  he  would  doubtless  have  referred  to  it 
more  explicitly  in  some  part  of  his  writings.  It  is  not  hinted  at 
in  ver.  14,  where  we  might  have  expected  “again  made55  or  the 
like.  For  an  instance  of  the  verb  being  used  without  reference  to 
a  previous  state,  see  Ps.  lvii.  (lviii.)  3,  d7n]\\oTpni)6rj(Tav  ol  d/xapruAoi 
a.7ro  firjrpas.  Olshausen’s  view  is  that  the  exclusion  referred  to 
is  that  which  resulted  from  God’s  restriction  of  His  peculiar 
operations  of  grace  to  Israel.  As  far  as  alienation  from  God  is 
referred  to,  however,  it  is  true  that  men  are  regarded  as  originally, 
and  from  an  ideal  point  of  view,  at  one  with  God. 

Ktu  £evoi  Tcoy  SiaSiqKwy  Trjs  eirayYeXias.  A  further  specification 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  preceding  clause.  (reVo?  is  followed 
by  a  genitive,  not  of  “the  point  of  view55  (“extraneos  quod  ad 
pactorum  promissiones  attinet,55  Beza),  but  simply  of  separation 
or  privation.  So  Soph.  Oed.  R.  219,  fcVos  Aoyou  rovS’  efcpw, 
feVo9  Se  tov  TTpaxOevros.  Plato,  ApoL  i.,  £eVo)9  (e^etv)  rrjs  Zv6a$e 
Aefccos. 

“The  covenants  of  the  promise.55  Zrrayy.  is  connected  with 
diaOrjKMVj  not  with  iXirtSa,  as  the  position  of  the  word  shows.  The 
covenants  were  characterised  by  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  (cf. 
Acts  xiii.  32).  The  plural  is  used  with  reference  to  the  covenants 
with  the  patriarchs,  but  the  Mosaic  covenant  is  not  excluded, 
although  it  was  primarily  vop,o#eo-ia. 

€\tu& a  pr]  e'xoi'Tes.  The  absence  of  the  article  shows  that  it  is 
not  the  definite  hope  of  the  Messiah  that  is  meant,  but  hope  in 
the  widest  sense,  so  that  the  expression  is  so  much  the  stronger, 
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“having  no  hope.”  pd\  is  used,  not  because  the  thought  is 
dependent  on  what  precedes,  but  because  it  is  their  own  con¬ 
sciousness  that  is  referred  to.  ovk  egovres  would  express  only 
the  writer’s  judgment  of  their  state.  Cf.  ovk  uSotcs  0eoi/,  Gal. 
iv.  8. 

kcu  aOeoi.  “The  deepest  stage  of  heathen  misery,”  Meyer.  The 
word  a0€O9  is  not  found  in  the  Sept,  or  Apocrypha,  and  only  here 
in  the  N.T.  In  Greek  writers  it  occurs  in  three  senses,  “not 
believing  in  God,  atheist”  (Plato,  Apol.  p.  26  C).  Secondly, 
“impious,  godless”  (Plato,  Legg.  p.  966  E),  or  “without  God, 
without  God’s  help,”  Soph.  Oed.  A\,  €7T€i  dOeos  d<£<Aos  o  rt  ttviahtov 
oXoifxav.  To  understand  it  here  as  “forsaken  by  God”  would  be 
to  introduce  a  conception  not  warranted  by  the  expressions  in  the 
text.  They  were  truly  “without  God,”  as  not  knowing  Him. 
Notwithstanding  their  many  gods,  they  had  no  conception  of  a 
Creator  and  Governor  to  be  loved  and  trusted.  So  far  as  their 
consciousness  was  concerned,  they  had  no  God.  But  God  had 
not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  amongst  them.  The  description 
is  general,  of  the  class  to  which  the  readers  belonged.  This  was 
not  the  occasion  for  referring  to  the  noble  exceptions  to  the  moral 
degradation  of  heathenism.  It  was,  indeed,  in  Asia  Minor  that 
this  degradation  was  lowest,  so  that  the  Romans  traced  to  it  the 
corruption  which  spread  to  the  whole  empire. 

iv  tw  koo-jjlu,  to  be  joined  both  with  €/WiSa  py  eg.  and  with 
aOeoi ,  “  in  the  world,”  with  all  its  troubles,  trials,  and  uncertainties, 
ye  were  without  Divine  help ;  generally  understood  as  contrasted 
with  iroXireia, 

13.  vuvi  $e  iv  Xpiorw  ’l^crou,  ujxeis  ol  Trore  orres  jxaKpay  eye^O^TC 
iyyu$.  vuvl  opposed  to  ra>  Katpa>  c/cetVa).  iv  Xp.  T.  opposed  tO 
gopU  XpuTTov.  We  are  not  to  supply  either  co-re  or  orres.  Since 
the  being  in  Christ  was  not  prior  to  the  being  brought  near,  the 
interpretation,  “postquam  in  Christo  estis  recepti”  (Calvin,  Har¬ 
less),  is  not  admissible.  Nor  can  we  understand  “cum  in  Christo 
sitis  recepti,”  which  would  not  only  make  these  words  a  superfluous 
addition,  but  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  aorist. 

sIy]ctou  is  suitably  added  to  Xpump  here,  and  indeed  was 
almost  necessary  to  the  distinct  expression  of  the  thought.  In 
ver.  12  it  could  not  have  been  added,  since  that  included  times 
preceding  the  incarnation,  and  gupU  Xp.  T.  would  imply  the 
existence  of  the  historical  Jesus  then;  whereas  here,  not  only  the 
Messiah  as  such  is  referred  to,  but  the  personal  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
and  the  Saviour. 

Troxe  orres  paKpdv  corresponds  to  the  expressions  d7rrj\\oTpto)- 
pevoi,  k.t.X.  piaKpdv  and  cyyi's,  then,  have  reference  both  to  the 
7roAiT€ta  row  ’la-,  with  its  ScaOyKaL,  and  to  the  ikirfe  with  God 
Himself.  Accordingly  in  the  following  verses  we  have  two  points 
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of  view  combined,  viz.  the  reconciliation  of  the  Gentiles  to  God, 
and  their  admission  to  the  iroXirda  of  Israel,  namely,  the  true 
Israel— the  Christian  Church. 

The  terms  p.aKpdv  and  lyyvs  were  suggested  by  Isa.  lvii.  19, 
“Peace,  peace  to  him  that  is  far  off,  and  to  him  that  is  nigh.,,  There, 
indeed,  as  in  Acts  ii.  39,  the  words  have  a  local  meaning,  and 
have  no  reference  to  the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  the  theocracy ; 
but  they  easily  lend  themselves  to  this  conception,  and,  in  fact, 
were  frequently  used  by  Rabbinic  writers  with  reference  to  pro¬ 
selytes,  who  were  said  to  be  “  brought  near.”  Many  passages  may 
be  seen  in  Schoettgen  and  Wetstein.  One  may  be  quoted.  “  A 
woman  came  to  R.  Eliezer  confessing  certain  gross  sins,  and  asked 
to  be  made  a  proselyte,  saying,  ‘Rabbi,  propinquam  me  fac5;  on 
hearing  her  sin  he  rejected  her.  She  went  to  R.  Joshua,  who  re¬ 
ceived  her.  His  disciples  said,  ‘  R.  Eliezer  illam  removit,  tu  vero 
earn  propinquam  facis  ?  ’  ” 

eyyus  yikecrGai,  frequent  in  classical  writers,  but  not  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  N.T. 

The  order  iyevqd^re  iyyfc  is  that  of  A  B,  17.  Rec.  has  ^77.  iyev.,  with 
D  G  K  L  P.  Kllicott  thinks  the  Rec.  genuine,  the  order  here  adopted  being 
due  to  a  mistaken  correction  of  the  emphatic  juxtaposition  of  /xaKpdv  and 
iyyfc.  Harless  is  of  the  same  opinion.  But  why  should  copyists  correct 
this  emphatic  juxtaposition  ?  It  is  just  what  would  strike  an  ordinary  reader. 
Looking  closer,  we  see  that  the  opposition  is  not  merely  between  these  two, 
but  between  ovres  fiaKpav  and  iyevijOyre  iyytis,  and  that  the  verb  is  properly 
placed  in  the  most  emphatic  position. 

Iv  tw  cupaTi  tou  Xpicrrou  more  particularly  defines  the  instru¬ 
mentality.  It  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  satisfactory  distinction 
between  this  and  did  too  at.  i.  7. 

14.  aujos  yap  ia tlv  rj  etprji/T]  rj/xtoi/,  “  He  Himself  is  our  peace  ”  ; 
He  has  not  brought  about  peace  by  a  mere  external  action  or 
arrangement;  it  is  in  His  own  person  that  He  gives  it.  “Non 
modo  pacificator  nam  sui  impensa  pacem  peperit  et  ipse  vinculum 
est  utrorumque,”  Bengel.  The  context  shows  that  what  is  primarily 
intended  is  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles;  but  as  it  was  not  this 
union  of  itself  that  was  of  importance,  but  the  essential  basis  of 
it,  as  the  union  of  both  in  one  body  of  Christ,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  idea  of  peace  with  God  could  not  be  absent  from  the  mind  of 
the  apostle  in  writing  y  dprjvy  ypuov.  Comp.  ver.  1 7. 

Schoettgen  quotes  a  Rabbinic  writer  who  calls  the  Messiah 
“  Peace,”  in  allusion  to  Isa.  ix.  6. 

6  Troirjo-as.  “  Quippe  qui.” 

Ta  dp.4>6T€pa  4V.  Both,  i.e.  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  There  is 
no  ellipsis  (as  of  yivy,  tOvy,  or  the  like).  It  is  simply  an  instance 
of  the  neuter  being  used  of  persons  in  a  general  sense;  cf.  lie b. 

Vll.  7,  TO  €A.aTTOV  07 TO  TOO  KpeiTTOVOS  €vXoy€LTUt  ‘  I  Cor.  i.  2  J ,  2  8, 
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Ttt  fJLCOpa  TOU  KOCTfJLOV  .  .  .  TO.  d<T0€l'l/  (opposed  to  ver.  26,  Ot  (TO<f>OL ). 

So  in  classical  Greek,  e.g.  Xen.  Anal? .  vii.  3.  ii,  ra  favyovTa  l/carol 

icrofieOa  SiajKCir. 

eV.  Comp.  Gal.  iii.  28,  7rduT€S  v/xeis  cv  cVre  cu  Xpicrro)  ’It/ctct). 
Not,  says  Chrysostom,  that  He  has  brought  us  to  that  nobility  of 
theirs,  but  both  us  and  them  to  a  greater ;  as  if  one  should  melt 
down  a  statue  of  silver  and  one  of  lead,  and  the  two  should 
come  out  gold. 

kcu,  exegetical  =  inasmuch  as,  He,  to  p.eaoToixo*'  toG  <j>paypoG 
Xucras,  “  brake  down  the  partition  wall  of  the  fence.” 

peo-oTOLxo^  is  a  rare  word,  found,  besides  the  Fathers,  only  in 
Eratosth.  ap.  Aihen .  vii.  281  D  (masc.),  and  Ilesychius.  The 
genitive  has  been  variously  explained,  as  of  quality  =  “  the  separating 
partition  ”  (against  which  is  the  fact  that  this  adjectival  notion 
belongs  to  /xecToroLgov  itself) ;  or  of  possession,  “  the  wall  which 
belonged  to  the  fence  ” ;  or  better,  of  apposition,  “  the  partition 
which  consisted  in  the  fence.”  <£payp,ds  means  a  fence,  hedge,  or 
enclosure,  not  a  separation. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  figure  was  suggested  by  the  partition 
which  separated  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  temple  proper, 
and  on  which  there  was  an  inscription  threatening  death  to  any 
alien  who  passed  it.  That  the  Ephesian  readers  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  arrangements  of  the  temple,  is  no 
proof  that  these  may  not  have  been  in  the  apostle’s  mind.  But 
it  is  worth  noticing  that  it  was  an  Ephesian,  Trophimus,  that 
St.  Paul  was  charged  with  bringing  into  the  temple.  A  more 
serious  objection  seems  to  be,  that  when  the  Epistle  was  written 
the  wall  referred  to  was  still  standing.  But  the  apostle  is  not 
speaking  of  the  literal  wall,  but  using  it  as  an  illustration.  Any 
reference  to  the  vail  which  was  rent  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  context.  That  vail  did  not 
separate  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Xucras  is  suitable  to  the  figure;  cf.  John  ii.  19,  AArare  rov  raov 
tovtov.  It  is  equally  suitable  to  the  following  Zg6pav>  since  AtW 
IgOpav  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  classical  writers. 

Here  it  is  questioned  whether  fyOpav  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  words  preceding  or  those  following,  and  if  with  the  preceding, 
whether  lv  rfj  crapA  avr oi)  is  to  be  taken  with  AAras  or  with 
KarapyT/cras.  Another  alternative  will  be  mentioned  presently. 
We  have  to  choose,  then,  between  the  following  renderings : — 

Having  done  away  with  the  middle  wall,  namely,  the  enmity ; 
having  in  His  flesh  annulled  the  law. 

Having  in  His  flesh  done  away  with  the  middle  wall,  namely, 
the  enmity,  etc. 

Having  done  away  with  the  middle  wall,  having  in  His  flesh 
annulled  the  enmity,  namely,  the  law,  etc. 
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The  view  which  connects  lv  rfj  aapKt  avrov  with  l^Opav  as  = 
the  enmity  in  his  flesh,  whether  “  his  flesh  ”  be  understood  to  mean 
humanity  in  general  (Chrys.)  or  the  Jews  (cf.  Rom.  xi.  14),  must 
be  set  aside  as  inconsistent  with  the  absence  of  the  article  before 
lv  rfj  < rapKi .  The  first-mentioned  interpretation  gives  an  awkward 
isolation  to  1^0 pav,  and  adds  the  harshness  of  making  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  manner,  lv  rfj  o\,  precede  the  object  and  its  verb. 

The  third  construction  is  objectionable,  first,  because  the  law 
cannot  itself  be  called  2 x@Pa  (^ie  designation  of  it  as  Svvapus  rys 
d/iapTcaSj  1  Cor.  xv.  56,  is  not  analogous);  and,  secondly,  because 
the  position  of  iv  rfj  o-.  avrov  would  be  inexplicable,  coming,  as  it 
does  on  that  supposition,  between  the  two  nouns  in  apposition, 
although  it  has  no  relation  to  either.  Indeed,  it  may  be  added 
that  Kardpyrfcra^  is  not  a  verb  appropriate  to  1^6 Pav ;  it  dee;  not 
properly  mean  to  destroy,  but  “to  make  of  none  effect,”  “to 
deprive  of  power  ” ;  of  the  faith  of  God,  Rom.  iii.  3 ;  of  the  law, 
Rom.  iii.  31  ;  the  promise,  iv.  14  ;  persons  from  the  law,  vii.  2,  6. 
It  is,  indeed,  used  of  things  coming  to  an  end,  as  knowledge 
and  prophecy,  but  coming  to  an  end  by  being  superseded. 

The  second  construction  mentioned  above  seems  to  have  the 
advantage  of  these  two,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not 
without  difficulty.  For  the  enmity  was  not  the  wall  of  partition. 
It  was  not  the  law  only,  although  that  was  the  ultimate  cause, 
but  the  separation,  religious,  moral,  and  social,  which  forbade  fellow¬ 
ship  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  This  partition  was  broken  down 
by  the  annulling  of  the  law. 

V.  Soden  has  proposed  a  view  of  the  passage  which,  if  admis¬ 
sible,  would  meet  the  difficulties.  It  is  that  ryv  l^Opav  is  the 
beginning  of  the  participial  clause,  which,  having  been  interrupted 
by  the  statement  of  the  process  by  which  the  effect  was  produced, 
is  taken  up  again  inver.  16,  where  l\0pav  is  repeated.  If  the  text 
had  run  thus,  ryv  Z^ppav,  rov  voptov  rC) v  Ivr.  iv  Soy.  Karapyyaas , 
d7r€KT€tre,  there  would  have  been  nothing  harsh  in  the  order  of  the 
words.  As  it  is,  the  parenthesis  is  enlarged,  as  in  the  manner  of 
this  Epistle,  ii.  1  and  4,  11  and  12,  iii.  t  and  12,  and  the  inter¬ 
rupted  thought  is  resumed  in  ver.  16.  The  two  participles, 
Kardpyyo-as ,  diroKrttva 9,  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  correspond 
exactly  with  the  two  in  ver.  14.  Soden  connects  lv  rfj  o\  avrov 
with  the  following  clause.  The  parenthetic  digressions,  however, 
with  which  Soden  compares  this,  are  not  quite  parallel.  In  each 
of  them,  while  the  train  of  thought  is  interrupted,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  interruption  by  the  influence  of  some  particular 
word ;  they  are,  in  fact,  instances  of  what  Paley  well  calls  St. 
Paul’s  habit  of  “going  off  at  a  word.”  Thus  in  ii.  1  he  goes  off  at 
dptapriats,  lv  a  Is ;  in  ii.  1 1  at  lOvy  lv  aapKt ;  ill  iii.  1  at  vrrtp  vpt&v 
rtov  lOviov. 
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The  verbal  connexion  is  in  each  instance  easy.  But  here 
there  is  no  similar  connexion  between  the  words  which  precede 
the  digression  and  rov  vopov ,  k.t.A. 

The  15  obviously  that  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  natur¬ 
ally  loomed  much  larger  in  the  apostle’s  eyes  than  it  does  in  ours, 
or  than  it  did  in  those  of  Chrysostom  and  his  successors.  With 
us  as  with  them,  the  more  pressing  thought  is  of  the  enmity  of 
both  Jew  and  Gentile  to  God.  So  Oecumenius :  /xecrorot^or 

<f>paypov  <f>rio-i  rr/v  €\0pav  rr/v  7 rpos  ®edv,  rjpitiv  re  Kai  ’IovSaioor,  tjtls  Ik 
riov  fjptTipuiv  7rapa7TT(j)paro)v.  And  SO  Chrysostom  interprets  Tip' 
e\0pav  eV  rfj  (TapKi  as  being  the  /x€(JOTot^ovT  (o  koivov  tlvai  Siacfapaypa 
a.7ro  Seov  Staretx^o^  rejecting  the  interpretation  which  makes 
the  law  the  exOpa,  But  even  though  r)  ixOpa  is  not  =  6  vop.05,  it 
is  the  annulling  of  the  law  that  removes  the  tx@Pa>  and  the  law  is 
characterised  in  terms  which  exclude  the  natural  law.  Moreover, 
the  reconciling  of  both  to  God  is  stated  as  a  further  object  of  the 
removal  of  the  enmity  and  the  creating  of  both  into  one  new  man. 

Toy  yojxoy  twm  IvtoXGjv  iv  Soypacriy  Kardpy^o’as.  tov  v.  tojv  Ivt.  iv 
8.  belong  together;  “the  law  of  commandments  expressed  in 
decrees.”  The  law  consisted  of  evroAai,  and  the  definite  form  in 
which  these  were  expressed  was  that  of  Soypara,  authoritative 
decrees  (“legem  imperiosam,”  Erasm.).  This  connexion  does  not 
require  the  article  to  be  repeated  after  ivro Ad>v.  For  we  might 
with  propriety  say  ivroXrjv  8i8<Wi  iv  86ypany  and  therefore  ivroXy 
iv  8.  may  form  a  single  conception.  So  Winer  in  his  later  editions. 
Compare  rov  vpwv  f rjXov  vVep  ipov,  2  Cor.  vii.  7.  In  fact,  twv 
evr.  twv  iv  8.  would  denote  the  ivroXai  as  a  particular  class,  “  com¬ 
mandments,  even  those  expressed  in  decrees.” 

Aoypta  in  classical  Greek  means,  first,  an  opinion  or  resolution. 
In  the  plural  it  is  used  of  the  “placita  philosophorum,”  whence 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Christian  writers  in  the  sense  of  “  dogma.” 
But  it  also  means  a  decree  (Xen.  Demosth.  Plato),  and  this  is  the 
meaning  which  alone  it  has  in  the  N.T.  We  have  i£rjX9e  8oypa 
7rapa  KatVapos,  Luke  ii.  I  j  86yp ara  Katicrapos,  Acts  xvii.  7  ;  ra  8. 
K€Kpipi€va  vi ro  twv  a7rocrT.,  /A  xvi.  4.  The  word  occurs  also  in 
Lachmann’s  text,  Heb.  xi.  23,  8.  rod  /WtAews.  The  remaining 
passages  are  the  present  and  Col.  ii.  14.  Chrysostom  does  not 
seem  to  have  contemplated  this  meaning.  He  suggests  that  what 
is  meant  is  either  faith,  8oyp,a  aMjv  *aAwv,  for  by  faith  alone 
He  saved  us,  or  the  precept  ttjv  7rapayyeXiav ,  as  Christ  said, 
iyio  8k  Acyw  vplv .  He  is  followed  by  Theophylact,  Theodoret 
(86ypara  rrjv  euayyeA lkt]V  SiSacrKaXuiv  CKaAeo-er),  and  Oecumenius. 
Theodore  Mops,  also  connects  the  word  with  KaTapyrjcras,  but 
interprets  differently,  understanding  86ypara  of  the  facts  and 
hopes  of  the  Gospel,  “  8ia  r<siv  181W  8oypaTQ)v'  iv  a  €L7TTjy  tt)? 
uyao-rdcrews,  Trjs  a<f>Oap<TLa<sy  rrp  6.0 av curias*  8i.yp.ara  KaXicras  raura  ws 
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lv  Trpdyfiacriv  orra,  the  Divine  grace  working  in  us  so  that  we  do 
not  need  commandments  and  precepts.”  This  interpretation,  as 
well  as  Chrysostom’s,  would  clearly  require  rot?  8dy punnr  adrov  or 
the  like.  Against  Chrysostom’s  view,  indeed,  it  is  decisive  that  it 
was  not  by  doctrines  or  precepts  that  Christ  annulled  the  law. 
'Theodore’s  view  avoids  this  error,  but  gives  8o'y/xa  an  impossible 
sense.  Of  course,  when  once  these  commentators  connected  lv.  8. 
with  the  following,  taking  cV  as  instrumental,  they  were  driven  to 
some  such  interpretation. 

Harless  also  connects  eV  8.  with  Kardpyr/cras,  thinking  that  the 
absence  of  the  article  forbids  the  connexion  with  Ivto AoW.  Hut 
his  interpretation  is  that  Christ  annulled  the  law  only  in  respect  of 
Sdy/xara,  comparing  Cic.  Phil.  i.  7,  “  In  maximis  vero  rebus,  id  est 
legibus,  acta  Caesaris  dissolvi  ferendum  non  puto,”  and  such  phrases 
as  lv  rfj  ttutti  (i)V€l8i(T€  (Arrian,  Exp.  iii.  30 ;  Bernhardy,  p.  2  1  2). 
St.  Paul  has  already  indicated  by  twv  Ivr .  that  he  is  not  speaking 
of  the  law  so  far  as  it  belonged  to  the  covenants  of  promise,  and 
now,  to  avoid  all  misconception,  he  adds  lv  Sdy^ao-i.  Olshausen 
follows  Harless,  who  had,  indeed,  been  preceded  in  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  Crellius.  But  this  would  require  the  article  before  8dy- 
fiacriv.  Moreover,  while  it  is  true  that  the  law  as  ctkl a  rwv  /xsAAdr- 
tojv  or  as  7raiSaytoyds  ct?  Xptarov  was  not  annulled,  it  was  superseded. 
Such  a  limitation  of  the  statement  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  law 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  would  require  more  explicit  state¬ 
ment,  since  it  is  not  elsewhere  referred  to.  The  Mosaic  law  as 
such,  not  merely  in  certain  aspects  of  it,  has  come  to  an  end  in 
Christ.  He  is  the  “end  of  the  law,”  Rom.  x.  4.  Faith  having 
come,  we  are  no  longer  V7 ro  7raiSay(oy6v  (Gal.  iii.  25). 

If  lv  8.  be  connected  with  Karapyyo-as,  then,  considering  the 
absence  of  the  article,  the  only  grammatical  interpretation  seems 
to  be  Hofmann’s,  viz.  that  Christ  deprived  the  O.T.  law  of  validity, 
by  putting  an  end  to  all  precepts,  “Satzungen.”  He  compares 
the  construction  in  I  Cor.  ii.  7,  XaXovjuev  trot^tW  ®eov  lv  p-vcrryptw, 
i.e.  XaXowr€s  (rofjilav  AaXov/xcv  /xvcrrr/pioj'.  But  surely  the  N.T.  con¬ 
tains  many  specific  precepts  which  may  be  properly  called  86yp.ara. 
Comp,  also  tov  vopiov  tov  Xptoroi),  Gal.  vi.  2  *  lvvopiO»  Xparrof', 
i  Cor.  ix.  21  ;  and  the  parallel  to  the  present  passage  in  Col.  ii.  14. 
As  Meyer  observes,  the  86yp,ara  of  Christianity  are  the  true  act 
Trapovra  8oy/xara,  Plato,  Theaet.  p.  18  D.  Had  the  intention 
been  what  Hofmann  supposes,  St.  Paul  would  doubtless  have 
added  some  qualification,  such  as  lv  Soy^ao-t  SouAetas.  vo'/xos  here 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  ceremonial  law ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
connexion  to  show  such  a  limitation,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
would  make  the  statement  very  weak.  No  reader  would  fail  to 
see  that,  as  Theodoret  says,  ovk  dveiAe  to  ov  poi^ei'creis,  k.t. A. 
The  moral  law  retains  its  obligation,  not,  however,  because  the 
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Jewish  law  is  only  partially  annulled,  but  because  its  obligation  was 
independent  of  the  law  and  universal  (Rom.  ii.  14).  If  a  Moham¬ 
medan  becomes  a  Christian,  we  do  not  say  that  the  Koran  retains 
its  obligation  for  him  in  its  moral  part,  although  he  still  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  obligation  of  many  moral  precepts  contained  in  it. 
The  Christian  now  fulfils  the  moral  law,  not  because  of  external 
precepts,  but  because  conformity  with  it  is  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
Spirit.  Hence  the  contrast  between  the  expressions,  “works  of 
the  law,”  “fruits  of  the  Spirit.” 

IVa  tous  8uo  KTio-rj  iv  aurai  eis  eVa  Kcuyoy  aK0poj-nw.  The  neuter 
was  used  in  ver.  14  to  express  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
two  classes ;  but  here,  where  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  conceived 
as  concrete  persons,  the  masculine  was  necessary. 

Kcu^oy  is  necessary  because  the  one  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek. 
Both  have  put  off  their  former  religious  condition,  and  have  received 
the  same  new  nature.  Chrysostom  says :  opas  tov  *E Wrjva 

yevojxevov  ’IouSatoi',  aAAa  kcu  tovtov  kolkuvov  eh  erepa v  Karacrracrtv 
rjKovras.  ov)(  Iva  tovtov  erepov  cpyacr^rai  tov  vojjlov  KaTrjpyrjaeVy  aW* 
iv a  tov s  Svo  KTtcrr].  k.t.X .  On  Krt^etv,  cf.  ver.  io.  It  is  specially 
appropriate  here  with  /caivo?  avO.  ovk  elne,  MeTa/3d\y,  tva  Set$rj  to 
ivepyes  tov  y evopcevov,  says  Chrysostom. 

iv  airr<S.  Rec.  has  la vra>,  with  xc  D  G  K  L  and  most  cursives, 
Chrys.  Jerome,  ovtoj  is  the  reading  of  N  A  B  P,  17.  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles  write  av™,  but  Westcott  and  Hort 
avr<3.  The  sense  here  is  certainly  reflexive. 

“  In  Himself.”  Not  St’  iavTovf  as  Chrys.,  but,  Christ  is  Him¬ 
self  the  principle  and  ground  of  the  unity;  “ne  alibi  quam  in 
Christo  unitatem  quaerant,”  Calv.  Cf.  Gal.  iii.  28,  Travres  vptets  eh 
Icrre  iv  Xpto-ro)  ’It/ctoS.  Chrysostom,  indeed,  gives  another  inter¬ 
pretation,  as  if  it  were  only  a  development  of  the  former.  “  Fusing 
both  this  and  that,  he  produced  one,  an  admirable  one,  Himself 
having  first  become  this ;  which  is  a  greater  thing  than  the  former 
creation.  For  this  is  the  meaning  of  iv  eavTu,  Himself  first 
affording  the  type  and  pattern.”  Oecumenius  states  the  two  inter¬ 
pretations  as  alternatives,  explaining  the  first  as  ov  81  dyyekuv  y 
aWojv  tlvojv  Svvapecov. 

ttolojv  eiprjnrjy,  present  participle,  “making  peace,”  i.e.  so  that  by 
this  new  creation  He  makes  (not  “made”)  peace.  The  words 
explain  a vtos  icrTtv  rj  eiprjvy}  yjfiiov  of  ver.  14.  The  peace  is,  from 
the  context,  that  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  but  as  the  basis  of 
that  is  peace  with  God,  the  latter  thought  underlies  the  former,  and 
to  it  the  apostle  now  turns. 

16.  teal  diroKaTaWd^r).  The  kclC  is  not  the  mere  copula,  but 
indicates  a  logical  sequence,  “and  consequently  reconcile  both, 
now  one  body,  to  God  by  the  Cross,  having  on  it  slain  the  enmity 
previously  existing  between  them.” 

5 
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a7roKaTa\\a(T(T€iv  is  found  only  here  and  Col.  i.  20.  It  seems 
to  be  only  an  intensified  form  of  the  usual  Greek  word  dXXda-aeLv. 
airo  in  composition  frequently  has  this  intensive  meaning ;  cf. 
d7TCKSe^ccr^at,  a7roKapaSoK€ii',  to  await  patiently ;  SO  a7ro0app€Lvy  awo- 
Oavfxd^Lv,  di roOtdo-Oai,  etc.  In  a  few  instances,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
be  equivalent  to  re-  and  to  mean  “again,”  as  in  d7roSiSw/xi,  (bro- 
Xa/xf^dv to,  diroKaOto-TTj/xiy  diroKOLTopOoiD.  In  the  first  two  of  these  the 
idea  is  rather  to  give  or  take  what  belongs  of  right  to  the  receiver, 
as  aVoS.  x^Plvj  V7rd(rxe(riv.  Here  it  is  the  idea  of  remotion  from, 
that  explains  the  meaning  of  the  verb.  In  the  other  two  examples 
also  this  local  idea  is  involved 

In  any  case,  as  this  use  of  caro-  is  much  less  common  than  the 
intensive  use,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  it  in  a  compound 
that  does  not  elsewhere  occur. 

iv  In.  crwjjiaTi  is  interpreted  by  Chrysostom  as  referring  to  the 
human  body  of  Christ.  So  Bengel :  “  in  uno  corpore  cruci  afifixo.” 
But  in  that  case  we  should  expect  “  His  body.”  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  why  that  should  be  designated  eV  o-w/xa.  The  order  of  the 
words  indicates  the  correct  interpretation,  “  both  now  united  in 
One  body.”  The  ev  crai/xa  is  the  €19  xatvos  dv0paj7ro< ».  So  most 
commentators.  It  is  not  the  Church,  for  it  is  only  as  reconciled 
that  Jews  and  Greeks  belong  to  the  Church.  But  when  reconciled 
they  become  the  body  of  Christ,  and  so,  the  Church. 

81a  tou  crraupou  is  joined  by  Soden  with  the  following,  aurai 
being  read  for  avrS  (so  G,  Vulg.  and  some  Latin  codices  with 
other  authorities).  The  connexion  with  the  two  notions,  d-n-o- 
KretVa?  and  ZxQpa>  gives  it  a  subtle  point.  “  By  His  death  He  was 
slain ;  by  death  on  the  Cross,  in  which  the  ZxOpa  showed  itself, 
He  has  overcome  the  Zx@Pa”  We  have  a  parallel  in  Col.  i.  20, 
only  that  there,  instead  of  the  negative  diroKTcCvuv  rrjv  e.,  we  have 
the  positive  dp^voirouiv ;  also  in  connexion  with  Sid  roi)  o-raypov. 
iv  avTu>,  then,  as  in  15^,  echoes  with  emphasis  the  fundamental 
thought :  “  He  Himself  is  our  peace.”  If  we  read  iv  avry,  it 
could  not  be  referred  to  o-w/xa,  because  this  a.  was  just  mentioned 
as  the  medium  of  reconciliation  to  God,  whereas  here  it  is  the 
enmity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  that  is  in  question. 

17.  Kal  €\0<W  euTjYyeXicraTo  “And  He  came  and 

preached  good  tidings  of  peace.”  The  preceding  verses  showed 
how  Christ  secured  peace ;  this,  how  He  proclaimed  it.  This, 
therefore,  is  posterior,  and  hence  cannot  refer  to  His  life  on  earth, 
as  Harless,  following  Chrysostom,  understands  it.  Bengel  interprets 
the  “  coming  and  preaching,”  as  that  of  Christ  personally  after  the 
resurrection,  “  veniens  a  morte,  profectione  ad  inferos,  resurreetione 
victor  laetus  ipse  ultro  nuntiavit.”  But  it  is  much  better  to  understand 
the  words  of  Christ  preaching  by  His  Spirit  in  the  apostles  and  other 
messengers  of  His.  Not  that  cvrjyy.  means  “  caused  to  be  preached  ” 
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(as  Harless  objects),  for  what  is  thus  done  by  Christ’s  Spirit  is 
properly  said  to  be  done  by  Him ;  nor  is  iXQuv  superfluous,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  important  as  expressing  the  spiritual  coming 
referred  to  in  John  xiv.  18,  epxopLat  7rpos  vp.ds,  and  in  Acts  xxvi.  23, 
(Xpicrros)  7rpwros  e£  (imcrracretDS  veKpuv  <£to$  /xeAAei  KarayyeXXetv  tw 
t€  Aaw  Kal  rots  eOvea  1. 

u/juy  Tots  fJiaKpay  Kal  eiprjyrjy  Tots  eyyus.  The  Second  elprjvrjv 
has  preponderant  authority  in  its  favour,  X  ABDGP,  17,  Vulg. 
and  other  versions  except  Syr.  Contra,  K  L,  most  cursives,  Syr. 
The  repetition  is  highly  emphatic. 

The  datives  depend  on  evrjyyeXiaaro.  rots  /xaKpay  comes  first, 
because  it  is  these  that  are  addressed,  and  are  chiefly  in  view  in 
the  whole  passage.  This  also  agrees  with  the  view  that  it  is  not 
Christ’s  personal  preaching  that  is  intended,  since  that  would 
have  required  rots  iyyvs  to  come  first.  The  repetition  of  elprjvrjv 
excludes  the  interpretation  of  rots  eyyvs  as  in  apposition  with 
vpLLVj  and  so  =  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Ephesus. 

18.  on  87  aurou  e^opey  Tt)y  TTpocraywyT]^  ol  djx<|>6T€poi  Iv  ivl 
n^eup-an  irpos  Toy  iraTepa.  “For  through  Him  we  both  have  our 
access  (or  introduction)  in  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.” 

Proof  of  what  precedes.  The  emphasis,  therefore,  is  not  on 
87  avrov,  but  on  ol  iv  erl  Ily.  Since  both  have  their  tt poo-. 

in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father,  it  follows  that  the  same  good  tidings 
of  peace  have  been  brought  to  both  by  Him.  oti  is  “for,”  not 
“that,”  as  if  the  verse  contained  the  substance  of  the  passage 
which  has  been  already  expressed  in  dprjvr).  And  it  is  not  the 
common  access  as  such  that  is  in  question,  but  the  peace  therein 
assured  (between  Jews  and  Gentiles). 

e^o/xey.  Compare  Rom.  V.  2,  “87  08  Kal  T7JV  tt poo-ay my7]V 
io-xrjKapiev  ...  els  ttjv  X^Plv  ey  rj  ecrnqKapLev.  There,  the 

7 rp.  is  into  the  present  condition,  and  accordingly  the  perfect  is 
suitable ;  here,  it  is  the  7rp.  to  the  Father,  which  is  a  present 
privilege. 

Ilpocraycoy^  in  classical  writers  is  usually  transitive,  but  is  also 
found  fairly  frequently  in  an  intransitive  sense. 

The  word  is  understood  transitively  here  by  Ellicott,  Eadie, 
Meyer,  after  Chrysostom,  ovk  et7rey  7 rpoo-oSoy  dAAd  TTpoo-aywy^y,  ov 
yap  acf>  eavrwv  -i7pocrr)\6opLev ,  aAA*  vtt  avrov  TrpocryjxOr/piev ;  cf. 
I  Pet.  iii.  18,  tya  rjpas  7rpocraydyr}  t(J>  ©ea>,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Trpoo-aywyevs  at  Oriental  courts. 
Such  an  allusion  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  context.  The 
iv  TTvevpLan  is  decidedly  against  the  supposition  that  the  apostle 
intended  this  ceremonial  figure.  Apart  from  this,  the  transitive 
sense  is  not  suitable  in  iii.  12,  where  the  word  is  used  absolutely, 
and  here  also  the  intransitive  agrees  better  with  e x op.ev}  especially 
as  the  tense  is  present.  7rpocray(jjyrj  is  something  we  possess. 
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ttjv  7rpocr.  “  Our  access.” 

lv  Ivl  llvevfiarL  is  understood  by  Anselm  (and  some  moderns) 
of  the  human  spirit  (6po#upa8oi'),  against  the  clear  reference  to 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  St’  a urou,  lv  Ivl  II.,  tt pos  rbv  Harlpa. 

19.  apa  ouy  ouk€tl  core  £ivo\.  Kal  irapovKot.  “  So  then  ye  are 
no  more  strangers  and  sojourners.”  apa  our,  a  favourite  combina¬ 
tion  with  St.  Paul,  is  not  found  in  classical  writers  except  in  the 
interrogative  form,  ap  our.  £eVoi  kclL  TrapoiKot ,  equivalent  to  (br rjXXo- 
TpnopilvoL,  ver.  12.  ^eros  is  “ foreigner ”  in  general;  irapotKo ?,  a 
foreigner  dwelling  in  a  state,  and  not  having  rights  of  citizenship. 
In  classical  Greek,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  found  only  in  the 
sense  of  neighbour.  Rost  and  Palm  name  the  Pandects  (without 
reference)  as  having  the  word  in  the  sense  “inquilinus.”  In  the 
Sept,  it  occurs  eleven  times  as  the  rendering  of  13,  which  is  usually 
rendered  i rpoo-T/Xuros.  None  of  these  instances  are  in  Leviticus  or 
Numbers.  Ten  times  it  occurs  as  the  rendering  of  ntt'in  “a  foreign 
sojourner.”  Of  this  it  is  the  usual  rendering.  The  verb  7ropoiK€a> 
occurs  in  Philo  with  the  corresponding  verbal  meaning ;  see  on 
Luke  xxiv.  i8.  The  noun  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  /^Voikos, 
which  the  Sept,  have  only  once  (Jer.  xx.  3).  In  1  Pet.  ii.  n  it 
is  used  of  Christians  in  the  world,  and  so  7rapoi/aa,  ib.  i.  17. 

The  meaning  “proselyte  ”  (Anselm,  Whitby)  is  clearly  excluded 
by  the  context,  vv.  1 1  to  13;  the  other  sense  is  pressed  thus  by 
Estius :  “  accolas  fuisse  dicit  Gentiles  quatenus  multi  ex  illis 
morabantur  inter  Judaeos  .  .  .  non  tamen  iisdem  legibus  aut 
moribus  aut  religione  utentes.”  But  such  a  reference  to  local 
settlement  would  be  too  trivial,  and  quite  out  of  place  in  writing  to 
Ephesians.  Nor  had  the  Gentiles  in  a  figurative  sense  been 
sojourners  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  The  word  is  simply 
used  as  contrasted  with  -KoXirai.  Bengel,  followed  by  Harless, 
Eadie,  al. ,  supposed  irapoiKoi  here  to  be  specially  opposed  to 
okctot,  and  £lvoi  to  o-vparoXirat ,  the  metaphors  being  respectively 
from  the  house  and  the  State.  o-up-Tr.,  says  Harless,  is  sufficient 
to  show  in  what  sense  £c'vo$  is  used,  so  that  TrapoiKos  is  not  required 
as  a  nearer  definition.  Accordingly,  he  interprets  the  word  here 
by  Lev.  xxii.  10,  where  the  Trap,  of  the  priest  is  mentioned,  i.e. 
“  the  guest  in  the  priest’s  house,”  and  thinks  there  may  be  even 
an  allusion  to  that  passage  where  the  7rapoiKo?  of  the  priest  is  not 
allowed  to  eat  of  the  holy  things,  but  the  oiKoytve  15  aurou  are 
permitted.  But  this  passage  is  quite  insufficient  to  establish  such 
an  otherwise  unknown  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  and  still  less  of  the 
Greek  word.  The  tt apoiKos  of  the  priest  is  simply  the  7 r.  who 
dwells  in  his  house.  Nor  would  the  figure  be  suitable,  for  the 
Gentiles  could  not  be  called  guests  in  the  house  of  God. 

dXXa  core  crujAiroXiTCu  t Civ  ayiuv  Kal  chkcioi  tou  0eou.  “  But 
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ye  are  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God.” 
The  second  eo-re  is  added  on  preponderant  authority.  It  gives 
greater  independence  to  the  clause,  an  independence  befitting 
its  importance.  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  1 5. 

Xv/LLTroXirr)^  is  condemned  by  Phrynichus,  and  said  by  grammarians  to  be  a 
word  of  later  Greek  (Josephus,  Aelian).  It  seems  strange  that  they  over¬ 
looked  its  occurrence  in  Euripides  (Heracl.  826),  now  noted  in  the  Lexicons. 
(In  Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Thet .  601,  the  true  reading  is  ttoXLtcus.) 

twv  ayiw.  The  clear  reference  to  the  7roAiT€ia  of  Israel  shows 
decisively  that  the  dyiot  are  those  who  constitute  the  people  of 
God.  Such  formerly  had  been  the  Jews,  but  noware  all  Christians. 
These  are  now  the  Israel  of  God,  Gal.  vi.  16,  the  true  seed  of 
Abraham,  ib.  iii.  7,  16  ;  Rom.  iv.  16. 

The  ay  101,  then,  are  not  the  Jews,  nor  specially  the  patriarchs  or 
Old  Testament  saints,  r«v  irzp\  ’A/Jpadpia  Kal  Kal  ’H Afar,  as 

Chrysostom  says,  nor  the  angels,  as  some  other  commentators. 
Nor,  again,  does  the  word  mean  “holy  men  of  all  times  and 
places.”  The  word  does  not  refer  to  personal  holiness,  but  to 
membership  of  the  spiritual  commonwealth  to  which  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians  alike  belong.  Hence  in  ch.  i.  1  the  apostle 
addresses  his  readers  as  dyiot. 

otKeiot  tou  0cou,  “  belonging  to  the  oiko?  or  household  of  God,” 
the  theocracy  regarded  as  a  family  ;  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  1 5,  “  to  conduct 
thyself  er  oiko)  ®€ou,  r}ri?  icrrlv  tKKXycria  ©ecu  £(orro<j  ” ‘  Heb.  x.  20  ; 
i  Pet.  iv.  17.  In  Gal.  vi.  10  we  have  the  adjective  as  here,  irpos 
tou?  otKctou?  r rj$  7TtcrT€to?,  “  those  that  are  of  the  household  of 
faith.”  But  as  oke to?  was  common  with  such  words  as  <£iAooro<£ta?, 
yccuypa^fa?,  etc.,  the  reference  to  an  oTko?  cannot  be  pressed  there. 

Harless,  while  supposing  the  word  to  be  specially  contrasted 
with  irapoiKoi,  remarks  that  the  house  is  itself  nothing  but  the 
community  of  the  faithful,  they  being  themselves  the  stones  of 
which  is  built  the  house  in  which  God  dwells.  They  are  olkuol  as 
cVoiKoSopr^eure?.  But  this  would  be  to  confound  two  figures 
founded  on  two  different  senses  of  oT/co?.  It  is,  however,  safe 
to  say  that  the  idea  of  oTko?  in  one  sense  suggested  to  the  apostle 
the  kindred  figure.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul’s 
mobility  of  thought. 

20.  €7roLKoSopr]0eVT€?.  The  aorist  refers  to  the  time  when  they 
became  Christians.  The  further  building  of  which  they  were  the 
subjects  is  referred  to  in  ver.  22.  The  compound  verb  does 
not  stand  merely  for  the  simple,  but  expresses  “  superaedificati.” 
Comp.  Col.  ii.  7  and  1  Cor.  iii.  10.  As  regards  the  use  of  the 
dative  case,  cVt  r«  #€//,.,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  accusative  is 
not  used,  as  that  would  suggest  the  idea  of  motion  towards ;  cf. 

1  Cor.  iii.  12,  Rom.  xv.  20.  It  is  less  easy  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  preference  of  the  dative  to  the  genitive.  It  can  hardly  be 
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maintained  that  the  genitive  expresses  separable  superposition 
(Ellicott),  for  in  Luke  iv.  29  we  have  the  genitive  used  of  the 
building  of  a  city  on  a  hill,  ov  r)  7roAi<?  avr<2v  o) KoSofxrjTo.  What 
that  passage  suggests  is  that  cViwith  the  genitive  expresses  locality; 
cf.  Matt.  x.  27,  €7 tl  t<bv  8<d/u,iltojv  ;  xxi.  19,  €7rt  r.  oSov  ;  xxiv.  30, 
ip^ofxeuov  cVt  r.  v€.<f)€.\£)v ;  hence  it  is  used  loosely  of  proximity,  like 
our  “on  the  river,”  cVt  t.  OaXdvar}?,  either  “on  the  sea”  or  “on 
the  seashore.”  Yet  the  dative  is  similarly  used,  cVi  %rpvyu6vt 
(Herod,  vii.  75).  But,  in  general,  the  dative  seems  to  imply  more 
close  and  exact  superposition. 

t Civ  diroo-ToXtoi/  kcu  TTpo<j>T]Ta)^.  The  genitive  has  been  understood 
in  four  ways  :  first,  as  the  genitive  of  possession,  “  the  foundation 
on  which  the  apostles  and  prophets  have  built  ” ;  secondly,  as  the 
genitive  auctoris,  “  the  foundation  they  laid  ” ;  thirdly,  as  genitive 
of  apposition,  “  the  foundation  which  consists  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets  ” ;  fourthly,  “  the  foundation  on  which  they  themselves 
have  been  built.” 

The  first  view  is  adopted  by  Anselm  and  Beza.  Beza’s  para¬ 
phrase  is,  “Supra  Christum  qui  est  apostolicae  et  prophetieae 
structurae  fundamentum.”  But  this  interpretation  mixes  up  the 
fle/xe'Aio?  and  the  axpoyow.  Christ  here  is  spoken  of  as  the  corner¬ 
stone,  not  the  foundation.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the 
fourth  view  (Bucer,  Alford).  The  second  view  is  very  generally 
adopted,  and  is  supported  by  reference  to  1  Cor.  iii.  10.  In 
Bengel’s  words  :  “  Testimonium  apostolorum  et  prophetarum 
substructum  est  fidei  credentium  omnium.”  Eadie  interprets 
the  foundation  as  dpijvr},-  -not  so  much  Christ  in  person  as  Christ 
“  our  peace  ” ;  others  more  generally  of  the  doctrine  preached  by 
the  apostles  and  prophets. 

But  nowhere  is  the  gospel  or  any  doctrine  called  the  foundation 
of  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  would  be  rather  incongruous  to 
assume  as  the  foundation  the  system  of  teaching  about  Christ, 
and  as  the  corner-stone,  Christ’s  person.  If,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  congruity  of  the  figure,  we  identify  “  Christ  preached  ”  with 
“  the  preaching  about  Christ,”  we  identify  the  corner-stone  with 
the  foundation.  Moreover,  the  building  consists  of  persons.  In 
1  Cor.  iii.  10  the  figure  is  different ;  the  building  there  is  of 
doctrine,  and  naturally  the  foundation  is  doctrinal,  “  Christ,”  i.e. 
teaching  about  Christ.  Still  further,  if  this  view  be  adopted,  the 
point  that  is  brought  out  is  an  incidental  one,  quite  unessential  to 
the  connexion.  The  important  point  was  that  the  Gentiles  were 
now  along  with  Jewish  believers  members  of  one  and  the  same 
theocracy,  or,  adopting  the  apostle’s  figure,  *were  stones  in  the  same 
building  as  the  dytoi.  'This  would  by  no  means  be  expressed  by 
saying  that  they  were  built  on  a  foundation  laid  by  the  apostles 
and  prophets. 
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Hence  the  interpretation  of  Chrysostom,  Oecumenius,  etc.,  is 
preferable,  viz.  that  the  apostles  and  prophets  are  themselves  the 
foundation.  It  is  true  that  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  Rev. 
xxi.  14,  Christ  is  the  foundation,  not  the  apostles;  but  here  Christ 
is  the  corner-stone,  and  the  passage  in  Rev.,  although  not  precisely 
parallel,  quite  justifies  our  interpretation  here.  The  fact  that  the 
words  there  are  taken  from  a  vision  is  surely  no  objection  to  this. 
What  seems  a  graver  objection  is  that  Christ  seems  thus  to  be 
named  only  as  “primus  inter  pares.5’  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
by  Orientals  the  corner-stone  was  reckoned  of  greater  importance 
than  the  foundation,  and  as  connecting  and  concentrating  on 
itself  the  weight  of  the  building.  Hence  the  expression  in  Isa. 
xxviii.  16,  alluded  to  here,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  6;  cf.  Ps.  cxviii.  22  ;  Acts 
iv.  11  ;  Matt.  xxi.  42. 

Amongst  recent  commentators,  Soden  and  Macpherson  have 
adopted  this  view.  The  latter  further  defends  the  reference  to  the 
apostles  as  the  foundation  by  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  “The  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  God  standeth,”  “  where  undoubtedly  the  true  elect  of  God 
are  intended,  who  resist  all  temptations  to  unfaithfulness.”'  He 
adds,  “  In  the  building  up  a  special  rank  is  given  to  those  who 
have  been  by  immediate  Divine  calling  and  inspiration  His  wit¬ 
nesses  unto  all  besides.  They,  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  as  form¬ 
ing  the  first  layer,  are  called  the  foundation.” 

on-os  aKpoyw^iaiou  auTou  Xpiarou  ’Itjo-ou.  Showing,  as  Chry¬ 
sostom  says,  that  it  is  Christ  that  holds  the  whole  together;  for 
the  corner-stone  holds  together  both  the  walls  and  the  founda¬ 
tions.  “  Participium  ovros  initio  commatis  hujus,  valde  demonstrat 
in  praesenti  tempore,”  Bengel.  aKpoy.  (A lOov  understood,  which  is 
added  in  D*  G).  The  figure  of  the  corner-stone  as  uniting  the 
two  walls  is  pressed  by  Theodoret  as  referring  to  the  union  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  many  expositors  have  followed  him. 
But  this  is  not  only  to  press  the  figure  unduly,  it  is  also  unsuitable. 
For  the  point  is  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  now  indifferently  are  built 
into  the  one  building,  not  as  if  the  Jews  were  one  wall  and  the 
Gentiles  another. 

clvtov  is  referred  to  #qu,e'Aios  by  Bengel,  Soden,  Macpherson. 
Bengel  urges  the  absence  of  the  article  before  Xpio-rov  ’I rjcrov. 
But,  in  fact,  the  article  would  imply  the  previous  mention  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  the  sense  would  be  “He  Himself,  even  Christ 
Jesus55;  see  Fritzsche  on  Matt.  iii.  4,  where  avros  8e  6  ’I (odwys 
and  avros  ’loaves  (as  in  D)  are  equally  possible.  Similarly  John 
iv.  44,  where  the  best  texts  have  airds  ’I^crovs ;  but  the  article  (as 
inserted  in  R,  69,  a/.)  is  admissible.  Also  Luke  xx.  42,  avros 
Aavci'8.  It  is  better  to  connect  avrov  with  Xp.  T.,  since  it  is  more 
to  the  purpose  that  Christ  should  be  called  the  corner-stone  of 
the  building  than  of  the  foundation ;  and  in  this  connexion  the 
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emphatic  pronoun  is  by  no  means  superfluous,  but  fittingly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Christ  from  the  apostles  and  prophets. 

Who  are  these  apostles  and  prophets?  According  to  Chry¬ 
sostom  they  are  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  The  absence  of 
the  article  before  irpo<f>v)Twv  is  against  this,  though  not  decisive, 
since  the  O.T.  prophets  and  the  apostles  might  possibly  be  regarded 
as  constituting  one  class,  though  this  would  hardly  be  natural.  The 
order  of  the  words  is  also  against  it,  and  is  not  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  superior  dignity  of  the  apostles  as  having 
seen  and  heard  Christ  (Estius).  Again,  we  have  the  analogy  of 

iii.  5  and  iv.  11,  in  both  of  which  passages  apostles  and  prophets 
are  named  together,  and  the  prophets  are  New  Testament  prophets. 
These  passages  also  disprove  the  suggestion  that  the  apostles 
themselves  are  here  called  prophets.  The  absence  of  the  article 
before  Trpo^r^v  is  natural,  since  the  apostles  and  prophets 
formed  one  class  as  teachers  of  the  Church.  The  objection,  that 
the  prophets  themselves  were  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  (in  whichever  sense  we  take  the  genitive),  loses  all  force 
when  we  consider,  first,  the  high  value  which  St.  Paul  sets  on  the 
gift  of  prophesying  (1  Cor.  xiv.  1  ff.) ;  and,  secondly,  that  with  him 
“apostles”  does  not  mean  the  Twelve  only  (see  hereafter  on 

iv.  11).  Nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  here  why  the  apostles 
should  be  called  by  this  additional  title. 

21.  iv  w,  i.e.  iv  Xp.  *I?/cro0,  not  d/cpoyomaia),  as  Theophylact, 
Beza,  a l . 

TTaaa  oiKoSojjnp  Rec.  7racra  rj  olk. 

The  reading  is  difficult. 

n racra  okoSopT),  X*  BDGKL  and  most  others,  Chrys.  (Comment.), 
Theodoret. 

iraaa  ij  olKodo/irj,  Xc  A  C  P,  Arm.,  Chrys.  (text;  but  this  is  probably  a 
copyist’s  error  or  correction).  Thus  the  balance  of  documentary  evidence  is 
strongly  against  the  insertion  of  the  article.  Before  deciding  in  favour  of  this 
reading,  we  must  consider  the  comparative  likelihood  of  the  article  being 
either  omitted  or  inserted  in  error.  Reiche,  for  instance,  thinks  it  probable 
that  copyists  either  neglected  the  article  from  lack  of  exact  knowledge  of 
Greek,  “  quod  in  codicibus,  qui  articulo  hie  carent,  saepe  observatur,”  or 
misinterpreted  the  words  of  the  apostle  as  referring  to  individual  churches, 
or  (as  Chrysostom)  to  the  various  parts  of  each  edifice  ( Comment .  Crit .  in 
loc.).  He  thinks  17  might  more  easily  be  omitted  because  of  the  homoeo- 
teleuton  olKodofirj,  and  because  in  iv.  12,  16  the  same  word  is  without  the 
article.  But  this  is  not  a  case  of  possible  omission  from  homoeoteleuton  ;  if 
the  scribe’s  eye  leaped  from  77  to  77,  oiKodoju. 77  would  be  the  word  omitted. 
Itacism  would  be  a  more  plausible  explanation.  In  fact,  the  accidental 
omission  of  the  article  in  cases  where  it  is  grammatically  required  is  extremely 
rare,  even  in  single  MSS.  Even  where  homoeoteleuton  or  other  sources  of 
parablepsy  might  have  been  expected  to  cause  omission  in  one  or  two  MSS., 
we  find  no  variation,  as  in  Matt.  xxv.  7,  iraocu  a l,  or  6  before  words  beginning 
with  o,  as  7 ras  6  Matt.  xiii.  2  ;  Luke  vi.  19.  Intentional  variation  in  the 

addition  or  omission  of  the  article  is  pretty  frequent,  especially  with  such 
words  as  0e6$,  Xpnrr6sy  ttIotis.  That  the  variation  is  intentional  appears 
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further  from  the  grouping  of  the  MSS.  on  each  side,  those  to  which  the 
preference  is  given  by  recent  critics  being  usually  on  the  side  of  omission 
(not  Rom.  xv.  14  or  Col.  iii.  16).  Nor  does  any  reason  appear  for  the 
intentional  omission  of  the  article  in  these  cases.  Where  the  article  was 
omitted  by  the  first  scribe  of  x  and  D  (Epp. ),  it  is  generally  supplied  by 
a  corrector.  A  remarkable  instance  of  (probably)  erroneous  omission  is  in 
Eph.  vi.  1 6,  t&  before  TreTrvpwfiiva  (om.  B  D*  G).  On  the  other  hand,  a 
striking  example  of  the  article  (probably)  added  erroneously  after  ir as  occurs 
Rom.  xv.  14,  irdcrYjs  rrjs  yvwaecos  (X  B  P,  but  om.  A  C  D  and  most).  In 
Matt.  iii.  5,  iracra  77  ’lovdaia,  i)  is  om.  by  M  P  A  and  about  twenty  others, 

It  is  unnecessary  before  the  proper  name.  In  the  present  case,  intentional 
addition  is  much  more  likely  than  intentional  omission,  since  with  the 
article  the  meaning  is  obvious,  and  without  it  there  is  a  difficulty.  Such 
a  consideration  as  Reiche  suggests  does  not  seem  sufficiently  obtrusive  to 
influence  the  scribes. 

The  word  ct/coSo^  belongs  to  later  Greek,  and  is  condemned  by  , 
Phrynichus.  It  is  used  both  for  otVoSo/x-^/xa  and  oi/coSo/x^cm.  For 
the  former  see  1  Chron.  xxix.  1  ;  for  the  latter,  Ezek.  xvi.  6 1 , 
xvii.  1 7,  where  it  represents  the  Hebrew  infinitive.  In  the  N.T. 
it  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  intermediate  sense,  like  the  English 
“building.”  Thus  in  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  “ye  are  God’s  husbandry 
( yetbpyiov ),  ye  are  God’s  building  (oi/coSo/xr/),”  the  word  is  not 
equivalent  either  to  ot/coSo/x^/xa  or  to  oIko86/x7](tl^.  As  y tMpyiov 
there  is  that  which  is  cultivated  by  God,  so  oIk.  is  that  which  is 
builded  up  by  God.  In  Matt.  xxiv.  1  and  Mark  xiii.  1,  2,  it  is 
used  of  the  buildings  of  the  temple  :  7rora7rot  XIOol  koX  7rortt7rcu 
oiKodo/xax  .  .  .  /SAtVcis  raura?  ras  /xeydAa?  otKoSo/xas.  Here  it  does 
not  appear  to  mean  “edifices,”  for  the  temple  could  not  properly 
be  said  to  consist  of  several  edifices.  The  separate  XlOol  were 
not  otKoSo/xat,  but  every  combination  of  them  might  be  called  an 
oik.  Just  so  we  might  say,  “what  carvings,”  “what  outlines,”  or 
of  a  picture,  “what  harmonies.”  The  Vulgate  has  in  Matt.  xxiv.  1 
and  Mk.  xiii.  2,  “  aedificationes  ” ;  in  Mk.  xiii.  1,  “  structurae.” 
In  2  Cor.  v.  1,  “  we  have  a  building  from  God,”  the  word  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  “structure,”  yet  it  is  plain  that  oiVoSo/x-^a  would  not 
have  been  so  suitable.  It  is  “a  house  that  God  builds,”  not  “has 
built.”  The  English  words  “building,  construction,  structure” 
all  have  a  similar  ambiguity.  The  most  common  meaning  of  the 
word  in  the  N.T.  is  the  figurative  one,  “  edification  ” ;  that  sense  it 
has  in  this  Ep.,  iv.  12,  16.  The  meaning  in  iv.  29  is  analogous. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  text ;  and  first,  if  the  reading  with  the 
article  is  adopted,  there  is  no  obvious  difficulty,  “the  whole 
building,”  that  is,  the  whole  organised  body  of  believers.  When 
we  look  closer,  indeed,  we  find  something  strange  in  the  expres¬ 
sions,  (jvvapixoXoyovfxlvr)  is  present.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
whole  building  should  be  spoken  of  thus  as  in  course  of  being 
framed  together.  Still  more  unexpected  is  au£et.  The  whole 
building  is  growing  into  a  temple.  The  ambiguity  of  the  English 
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“  building  ”  disguises  this  strangeness,  which  is  apparent  when  we 
substitute  “edifice.”  “The  whole  edifice  is  growing  into  a  temple.” 
The  words,  “  the  whole  building  or  edifice,”  express  the  conception 
of  a  thing  completed.  If  the  reading  were  well  established,  we 
might  explain  this  as  due  to  a  want  of  precision  in  the  metaphor ; 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  this  reading  is  not  so  well  supported  as  the 
other,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

Many  expositors,  including  Eadie,  Ellicott  (more  doubtfully), 
Barry,  Moule,  Meyrick,  not  Findlay,  Macpherson,  nor  the  Revisers, 
hold  that  7 rao-a  oIko&ojjlj \  may  be  rendered  as  if  it  were  nava  fj  oik ., 
and  they  refer  especially  to  Luke  iv.  13,  7raVra  7mpaoyxoV :  Acts 
ii.  36,  7ra?  oikos  ’Io-parjA. :  vii.  22,  7rdcra  <ro<£ta  Aiyu7rrfW  :  Homer, 
//.  xxiv.  407,  Tracrav  a\y]6eir]v.  None  of  these  passages  bear  out 
the  assertion.  Travra  7mpao-p.oV  is  not  “all  the  temptation,”  but 
“every  temptation,”  as  RV.,  i.e.  “every  form  of  temptation.”  See 
on  Luke  iv.  13.  So  in  Acts  vii.  22,  although  the  English  version 
sufficiently  expresses  the  sense,  what  is  meant  is  not  the  totality 
of  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  but  the  wisdom  in  all  its  branches.  In 
Horn.  II.  xxiv.  407,  aye  877  /xo 1  7 racrav  KaraXetjov,  the 

meaning  clearly  is  :  “  Come,  tell  me  the  exact  truth,  nothing  but 
the  truth.”  The  article  here  would  not  be  appropriate.  Similarly 
in  Josephus,  Antiq.  iv.  5.  I,  7rora/xo$  Sid  7racr?7< ?  Iprjixov  pcW  is  a 
river  flowing  through  a  country  which  is  all  desert. 

oIkos  ’lo-pa Ij\  in  Acts  ii.  36  is  an  expression  borrowed  from 
the  O.T.,  where  it  occurs  with  7ms  in  Jer.  ix.  26,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  10, 
xxxvii.  11,  and  is  treated  as  a  proper  name,  as  it  is  without  7rd?  in 
xxxix.  12,  22,  23,  etc.  So,  too,  oikos  Kvpiov.  So  in  classical  writers 
yrj,  for  example,  is  treated  as  a  proper  name.  The  general  rule  is 
that  a  word  cannot  be  used  with  7rds  without  the  article  when  the 
sense  is  “  the  whole,”  unless  it  is  such  that  without  7ra9  it  can  be 
employed  definitely,  or  does  not  require  the  article  to  give  it 
definiteness.  A  somewhat  similar  rule  holds  good  in  English, 
where  we  can  say,  not  only  “all  England,”  but  “all  town,”  “all 
school,”  “all  college,”  “all  parliament”;  but  by  no  means  “all 
house.”  It  is,  no  doubt,  immemorial  use  that  has  enabled  such 
words  to  dispense  with  the  article,  when  the  thing  meant,  though 
only  one  of  many,  is  marked  out  by  its  familiarity.  We  can  also  say 
“all  night,  “all  day,”  as  the  Greeks  did.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
7 r.  oik.  would,  to  a  reader  of  St.  Paul’s  time,  be  any  more  likely  to 
suggest  “the  whole  building”  than  would  “all  building”  to  an 
English  reader.  We  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  some  such 
rendering  as  “every  building,”  or  “each  several  building,”  RV., 
modified,  perhaps,  as  will  be  presently  mentioned. 

But  what  is  meant  by  “every  building”?  Hardly  “every 
church” ;  for  to  speak  of  the  several  local  churches,  or  of  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  as  so  many  several  buildings,  would  not  be  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  figure  in  ver.  20,  or  with  St.  Paul’s  language  else¬ 
where.  Moreover,  he  has  just  used  a  forcible  figure  to  express 
the  unity  of  the  whole  Church,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  now 
weakened  it  by  speaking  of  several  buildings.  The  individual 
believer,  again,  is  spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  iii.  16  as  vaos  ®€ov;  but  there 
the  figure  is  explained  by  the  context,  as  founded  on  the  conception 
of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  very  different  from  calling 
each  believer  an  olKoSopafj.  The  passages  above  referred  to  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  suggest  that  what  is  intended  is  “  everything  that 
from  time  to  time  is  builded  in,”  “  every  constituent  element  of  the 
building.”  The  English  words  “all  the  building”  would  admit  of 
being  understood  in  this  way,  but  are  ambiguous.  The  image  is  that 
of  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings  in  process  of  construction  at  differ¬ 
ent  points  on  a  common  plan.  The  several  parts  are  adjusted  to 
each  other  so  as  to  preserve  the  unity  of  design.  So  Findlay,  who 
remarks  that  an  author  of  the  second  century,  writing  in  the 
interests  of  Catholic  unity,  would  scarcely  have  omitted  the  article. 

Hofmann  compares  Trdcrr/s  #cr«rco>s,  Col.  i.  15,  which  he  says 
does  not  mean  “the  whole  creation,”  nor  “every  creature,”  but 
“all  that  is  created,”  as  7rucra  croc/na  kcu  cfjpovrjcns  in  i.  8  is  “all 
that  is  wisdom”;  irav  OeXrjn a  tov  ©eof,  Col  iv.  12,  “all  Cod’s 
will,”  to  which  we  may  add  7racra  yp acfay,  2  Tim.  iii.  16;  7 r. 
ava (rrpocfirjy  i  Pet.  i.  15.  Soden’s  view  is  similar.  Comp.  iv.  16. 

aumpjmoXoyoufjienr],  “fitly  joined  together,”  present  participle, 
because  this  harmonious  framing  together  is  a  process  still  going  on. 
The  compound  verb  occurs  only  here  and  iv.  16.  The  simple 
verb  appioXoyeu)  seems  to  be  equally  rare.  The  classical  word  is 
awappLoZ'U).  None  of  these  is  found  in  the  Sept. 

au£ei,  “groweth,”  the  present,  as  in  the  former  word,  indicating 
the  perpetual  growth.  The  verb  is  neither  rare  nor  poetical,  as  is 
sometimes  stated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  frequent  than  av$avu> 
in  the  best  Attic  prose  (Thuc.  Xen.  Plato),  but  the  use  of  the 
active  in  an  intransitive  sense  is  later  (Aristot.  Polyb.  Diod.).  It 
occurs  also  in  Col.  ii.  19. 

ets  moy  ayioi^  iv  Kupi'w.  “Unto  a  holy  temple  (or  sanctuary)  in 
the  Lord.”  Ki'pio?,  according  to  the  Pauline  usage,  must  be 
Christ.  Iv  K.  seems  best  connected  with  dyto?,  “  holy  in  the 
Lord  ” ;  to  join  it  with  avgei  alone  would  be  a  tautology. 

22.  iv  J  takes  up  the  iv  to  of  ver.  21 ;  cf.  ch.  i.  11  and  12. 

Kal  up.ets,  “ye  also”;  cf.  ver.  13. 

CTuyoiKoSopietcrOe,  not  imperative,  as  Calvin  :  “  Ephesios  hortatur 
ut  crescant  in  fide  Christi  magis  et  magis  postquam  in  ea  semel 
fuerunt  fundati,”  but  indicative,  as  is  proved  by  vv.  19,  20,  in  which 
the  apostle  describes  what  the  readers  are,  not  what  they  ought  to 
be.  Note  the  present  tense,  because  the  building  is  still  going  on; 
cf.  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  “are  being  builded  in  together,”  i.e.  together  with 
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the  others ;  <rw-  as  in  crv/x7ro\trai.  The  7ra<xa  before  oik.  looks 
forward  to  this  /cal  i'/xcis  cwolk .,  and  this  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to 
the  paragraph  which  commenced  with  “  ye  are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners.”  Meyer  and  Ellicott  understand  the  ow-  differ¬ 
ently,  viz.  as  referring  to  the  putting  together  the  single  parts  of 
the  building;  Meyer  quoting  Philo,  De  Proem.  §  20,  p.  928  E 
(ed.  Mang.  ii.  p.  427),  oiKtav  tv  (jvvii)KoSopiy]pLivyjv  Kal  crvvrjpp,o(Tp,ivrjv. 
But  the  whole  context  favours  the  interpretation  “you  together 
with  others,”  and  there  is  no  reason  to  give  any  other  sense  to  the 

erw-  in  (TVvapjJioXoyovjJLtin /. 

els  KdToiKTjTrjpioi'  tou  0eou.  KaTOLKrjTypiov  only  in  Rev.  xviii.  2  in 
N.T.,  but  freq.  in  the  Sept.  “  Into  a  habitation  of  God,”  the  same 
which  was  expressed  by  vabs  aytos ,  only  further  specifying  the 
essential  nature  of  this  mos.  Harless,  who  reads  -n-arra  y  oik.,  sup¬ 
poses  KCLTOLK.  here  to  be  used  of  each  individual  Christian  in  whom 
God  dwells,  the  whole  forming  a  vaos  ayios.  Griesbach  places  iv  w 
Kal  vfxets  (tvvoik.  in  a  parenthesis,  which  is  awkward  and  unnecessary. 

iv  7ry€ujxaTi,  “  in  the  Spirit.”  It  is  interpreted  by  Chrysostom 
as  =  spiritually,  olkos  7rvtvpLaTiKos,  and  so  Theophyl.  Oecum. 
Olshausen  also  thinks  there  is  a  glance  at  the  vaos  x€tP07r0t7?T0^ 
But  there  is  no  suggestion  of  this  in  the  context ;  and  as  the  whole 
is  so  distinctly  figurative,  it  would  be  worse  than  superfluous  to  add 
this  definition.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  iv  7rvtvp.ari 
could  be  used  with  a  substantive  as  =  spiritual,  except  so  far  as  the 
substantive  involves  a  verbal  notion,  as  7reptro/x7)  iv  ttv.—to  Trtpi- 
ripivecrOaL  iv  7rv.,  Seoyuos  iv  Xpioru)  =  StStfiivos  iv  X/>. 

But  iv  here  is  not  merely  instrumental,  as  if=8ia.  The  Spirit 
is  not  the  means  or  instrument  only,  but  the  medium  by  virtue  of 
which  God  dwells  in  the  Church.  The  iv  refers  to  the  act  of 
KaToUrjo-Ls.  He  by  or  in  His  Spirit  dwells  in  this  temple.  The 
article  is  not  required,  as  Trvevfia  is  frequently  treated  as  a  proper 
name  where  no  ambiguity  is  caused  thereby. 

III.  1-7.  This  truth ,  that  the  Gentiles  are  fellow-heirs  with  the 
Jews,  was  hidden  from  former  generations,  but  has  now  been  revealed 
to  the  apostles  and  prophets ;  and  unworthy  though  I  am,  yet  to  ?ne 
has  been  given  the  privilege  of  making  it  known,  and  of  preaching 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles . 

1.  toutou  flauXos  6  Scapito?  tou  Xpicrrou  Nrjaou  U7rep 

up&v  tuv  idvcjv.  (Tischendorf  omits  ’I^ro?,  with  N*  D*  G.)  “For 
this  reason,  I  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus  in  behalf  of  you 
Gentiles.”  “For  this  reason,”  “hujus  rei  gratia,”  Vulg.,  i.e.,  as 
Theodoret  says,  “  Knowing  well  both  what  ye  were  and  how  ye 
were  called  and  on  what  conditions,  I  pray  God  to  establish  you  in 
the  faith.” 

Chrysostom  supplies  e’pu.  I  am  the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus, 
etc.  So  the  Peshitto  and  many  moderns,  including  Beza,  Meyer, 
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Macpherson,  “  in  order  that  ^may  be  built  up  to  the  habitation 
of  God — in  this  behoof,*  that  your  Christian  development  may 
advance  to  that  goal.”  But  this  is  to  give  too  great  prominence  to 
the  assertion  of  his  imprisonment,  as  if  it  were  a  main  point  in  the 
discourse,  instead  of  being  incidental.  Besides,  we  should  expect 
in  that  case  SeV/xtos  without  the  article.  St.  Paul  was  not  likely 
thus  to  designate  himself  as  “the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,”  even 
with  the  addition  “  for  you  Gentiles.”  The  notoriety  of  the  fact 
does  not  explain  this.  Moreover,  this  view  makes  tovtov  x^Plv 
and  V7rlp  vfjLwv  rather  tautologous.  The  analogy  of  ch.  iv.  i  is  in 
favour  of  taking  6  8.  in  apposition  with  iy<v  llaDAos. 

Calvin’s  “legatione  fungor”  is  a  rendering  of  7rp€o-/3ev<o}  the 
reading  of  D  (from  vi.  20).  Three  cursives  add  KeKau'x^/xai. 

Origen  ( Catena)  supposes  a  solecism ;  that,  in  fact,  what  St.  Paul 
ought  to  have  written  was  r.  xaP>  •  •  •  iyvdptcra  to  /xwt.  Jerome 
also,  following  Origen,  declares  that  after  diligent  search  he  could 
not  find  the  continuation  of  the  sense.  But  the  true  key  was  given 
by  Theodore  Mops.,  followed  by  Theodoret,  viz.  that  vv.  2-13  is  a 
parenthesis.  rauTa  irdvTa  iv  piiao)  reOetKios  dva\api/3dv€i  tov  7 repl 
Trpocrevxrjs  Aoyoi',  Theodoret.  The  apostle  having  described  him¬ 
self  as  a  prisoner  for  the  Gentiles,  is  quite  characteristically  drawn 
off  into  a  digression  on  the  grace  granted  to  him  in  connexion  with 
this  ministry  to  the  Gentiles.  Oecumenius  regards  the  sentence  as 
resumed  in  ver.  8  with  the  change  of  the  nominative  to  the  dative, 
a  change  not  without  parallels,  as  he  observes,  in  Thucydides  and 
Demosthenes.  On  that  view  tovtov  x“Plv  would  mean  “  for  this 
purpose,”  as  in  Tit.  i.  5.  But  then  6  ScV/xto?  would  have  no  point, 
and,  besides,  ver.  8  is  closely  connected  with  6  and  7.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  assume,  with  Theodore  and  Theodoret,  that  the 
sense  is  resumed  with  the  same  words,  tovtov  x^PiVi  in  ver-  i4« 
The  supposition  of  a  resumption  in  ch.  iv.  1,  adopted  in  the  AV., 
rests  apparently  only  on  the  repetition  of  6  SeV/xios,  and  unneces¬ 
sarily  lengthens  the  parenthesis. 

“The  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,”  so  he  calls  himself  in  2  Tim. 
i.  8  and  Philem.  9,  and  in  this  Ep.  iv.  1,  “prisoner  in  the  Lord.” 
He  looks  on  his  imprisonment,  not  merely  as  suffered  in  the  service 
of  the  Lord,  but  as  part  of  the  lot  assigned  to  him  by  Christ,  so 
that  he  was  Christ’s  prisoner.  Somewhat  similarly  in  ch.  vi.  20, 

V7T€p  ov  7 rpecrftevu)  iv  aAvorei. 

“  In  behalf  of  you  Gentiles.”  Since  it  was  his  preaching  the 
free  admission  of  the  Gentiles  that  led  to  his  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  and  to  his  present  imprisonment,  Acts  xxi.  21, 
28,  xxii.  22. 

2.  eXye  TjKouo-aTe  Trjy  olKovopiav.  “If,  indeed,  ye  have  heard  of 
the  dispensation.”  This  seems  decisive  against  the  supposition 
that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  a  Church  which  had  been 
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personally  instructed  by  the  writer.  The  utmost  force  that  can 
be  claimed  for  el ye  is  that,  in  Hermann’s  words,  it  is  used  “  de  re 
quae  jure  sumpta  creditur,”  “if,  as  I  take  for  granted,”  being  less 
hypothetical  than  ebrep.  According  to  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  iii.  4,  this 
rule  requires  modification  when  applied  to  the  N.T.,  where  elye  is 
less  directly  affirmative  than  ebrep. 

Eadie  says  it  is  “undeniable”  that  elye  is  used  in  the  N.T.  of 
things  that  are  certain,  quoting  iv.  21  and  Col.  i.  23.  The  former 
passage  is  in  the  same  case  with  the  present ;  in  the  latter,  hope 
only  is  expressed,  not  certainty.  The  only  other  places  where  elye 
occurs  in  the  N.T.  are  Gal.  iii.  4  and  in  the  Received  Text  2  Cor. 
v.  3  (ebrep,  B  D).  It  is  found  also  in  Rom.  v.  6  in  B.  But 
allowing  that  the  particle  implies  certainty  as  strongly  as  Her¬ 
mann’s  rule  asserts,  it  could  not  be  used  of  a  fact  in  the  writer’s 
own  experience.  A  preacher  addressing  a  strange  congregation 
might  say  “  I  am  sure,”  or  even  “  I  know  that  you  have  been 
taught  so  and  so,”  but  no  preacher  addressing  those  whom  he 
himself  had  taught  would  ordinarily  express  himself  in  this  way.1 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  argument  proves  too  much,  since 
“  what  was  known  of  Paul  in  the  Ephesian  Church  would  practi¬ 
cally  be  known  of  him  throughout  the  missions  of  Asia  ”  (Moule). 
But  this  is  just  the  kind  of  case  in  which  the  particle  may  be 
properly  used,  viz.  where  the  writer  may  be  “  practically  ”  certain, 
but  doubt  is  conceivable.  Besides,  the  details  which  follow  might 
be  but  imperfectly  known  to  those  who  had  not  heard  them  from 
St.  Paul’s  own  lips.  And  again,  would  he,  in  writing  to  the 
Ephesians,  refer  them  to  what  he  has  just  now  written,  that  they 
may  appreciate  his  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ?  Had 
they  not  had  much  more  full  proof  of  this  during  his  long  ministry? 
Every  other  attempt  to  evade  this  conclusion  is  equally  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Thus  fjKovcraTe  has  been  rendered  “  intellexistis  ”  (Anselm, 
Grotius),  a  meaning  which  the  verb  can  have  only  when  “  hearing  ” 
is  included;  or,  again,  “hearing”  the  Epistle  read  (alluding  to  earlier 
passages  in  this  Epistle) ;  but  cf.  avaytvuxrKovTe s,  ver.  4.  Calvin 
says  :  “  Credibile  est,  quum  ageret  Ephesi,  eum  tacuisse  de  his 
rebus.”  Ellicott  reasons  in  a  circle,  “There  could  be  no  real 
doubt ;  ‘  neque  enim  ignorare  quod  hie  dicitur  poterant  Ephesii 
quibus  Paulus  ipse  evangelium  plusquam  biennio  praedicaverat,’ 
Estius.  .  .  .  No  argument,  then,  can  be  fairly  deduced,”  etc.  He 
supposes  the  apostle  to  convey  the  hope  that  his  words  had  not 
been  forgotten.  Similarly  Eadie,  Alford,  Macpherson,  Meyer, 
(contra,  W.  Schmidt  in  last  ed.  of  Meyer).  But  the  words  are  not 
“if  ye  remember,”  or  “if  ye  know”;  but  “if  ye  have  heard”;  and 
that,  if  written  to  the  Ephesians,  would  be  =  “if  I  told  you.” 

1  On  dye  and  eh rep  compare  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Comm.  o?i  Romans , 
iii.  30,  with  the  quotation  there  from  Monro’s  Homeric  Grammar. 
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tt]^  OLKoyojj.iai'  rrjs  x^PtT°S  T°u  ©eov  tt)s  8o0€uttjs  p-oi  eis  upas. 

“The  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  the  grace  given  me  to  you¬ 
ward/ ’ 

As  the  explanation  which  follows  is  “that  by  revelation,” 
etc.,  it  is  best  to  understand  t.  as  the  genitive  of  the  object, 

viz.  the  dispensation  or  plan  or  arrangement  (namely,  God’s 
arrangement)  with  respect  to  the  grace,”  etc.  Chrysostom, 
followed  by  Oecum.,  takes  the  genitive  as  that  of  the  subject, 
ok.  XaP'  TVV  dTroKoXvij/LV  (frrjo-LVy  on  ov  7rapd  dvOpdiTrov  epLa6erf  aX/V 
orro>s  cpKoropiyo'e.v  y  wore  pot  1$  ovpavov  d7TOKa\v<f>6yvai ,  Oec. 

But  this  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  following  words,  which 
define  the  xttPts  as  V  Soweto- a  ck  vpas.  Alford,  understanding  the 
genitive  as  objective,  takes  ok.  as  =  “  munus  dispensandi.”  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  sense  St.  Paul  could  dispense  the 
grace  given  to  him.  Many  commentators  suppose  SoOeiays  to  be 
attracted  into  the  genitive  by  xdptTos,  either  understanding  that  it 
is  in  and  with  the  grace  that  the  ok.  is  entrusted  to  him  (for  which 
reason  the  participle  has  the  case  of  x->  v.  Soden),  or  taking  t.  oik. 
t.  xap«  as  =  the  gospel  dispensation.  But,  while  St.  Paul  might 
speak  of  the  gospel  dispensation  as  entrusted  to  him  (okoropiW 
7T€7rto-reupat,  i  Cor.  ix.  1 7),  he  could  hardly  speak  of  it  as  “given 
to  him.”  Nor  does  this  interpretation  agree  with  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  following  words  take  the  form  of  an  explanation. 
The  explanation  of  ok.,  as  the  apostolic  office  or  stewardship,  is 
also  not  consistent  with  the  explanation,  in  which  it  is  the  act  of 
God  that  is  spoken  of,  not  any  conduct  of  the  apostle.  It  is 
tempting  to  suppose,  with  some  expositors,  that  the  writer,  in 
using  the  word  okovopua ,  has  in  his  mind  the  building  just  re¬ 
ferred  to.  But  although  oko?  might  suggest  the  idea  of  an 
okovo/uos,  okoSo/xr;  and  oiKyrypiov  do  not ;  and  the  figurative  use 
of  oiKovopta  was  so  common,  that  if  the  apostle  had  intended  such 
an  allusion,  he  would  have  made  it  more  distinct. 

3.  on  Kara  dTroKaXuv(/u/  eytupujOf]  jiol  to  pLucrxfjptoj'.  “That  it 
was  by  way  of  revelation  that  the  mystery  was  made  known  to 
me.”  Explanation  of  ver.  2  ;  hence  the  emphasis  is  on  Kara  cbr., 
which  is  not  really  different  from  81  d7roKa\vi!/eu}< ;,  Gal.  i.  12.  In 
the  latter  passage,  /card  could  not  have  been  used  on  account  of 
T^croF  XpujToi)  following. 

iyvwpiaOy  is  the  reading  of  S  ABC  D*  G  P,  Vulg.  Boh.  Arm., 
Chrys.  The  Rec.  has  eyi'wpure,  with  Dc  K  L,  Theoph.  Oec. 
For  to  pLV(TTrjp\.ov  see  on  ch.  i.  9.  Here,  not  the  “mystery”  of 
redemption  in  general  is  meant,  but  the  particular  “  mystery  ”  of 
the  inclusion  of  the  heathen,  for  it  is  thus  explained  in  ver.  6. 

Ka0ws  irpoeypaij/a  Iv  oXi'yw.  “As  I  have  just  written  in  brief.” 
7rpo-  is  local,  not  temporal  (cf.  Gal.  iii.  1,  7rpoeypd0ry),  and  the 
reference  is  to  the  present  Epistle,  not  to  an  earlier  one,  as  supposed 
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by  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  aL,  contrary  to  the  present  participle 
ttvaytiw/corres.  Theodoret  and  Theophylact  have  the  right  view. 
Comp.  I  Cor.  V.  9,  eypaif/a  iv  rrj  iiri<TTo\.rj  \  and  I  Pet.  V.  1 2, 
eypa[j/a  81 9  oAtywr.  The  reference  is  doubtless  to  the  whole  pre¬ 
ceding  exposition  about  the  Gentiles. 

eV  oAtyw,  equivalent  to  iv  (Spax^  used  by  Demosthenes. 
Theodoret,  indeed,  and  some  moderns  connect  this  with  the  7 rpo- 
in  TTpotypaxpa,  as  if  it  meant  “paulo  ante,5’  which  would  be  7rpo 
oAtyou.  iv  6A.  in  a  temporal  sense  would  mean,  “in  a  short 
time”  (Acts  xxvi.  28).  Wetstein  correctly,  “  pauca  tantum  attigi 
cum  multa  dici  possent.”  Oecumenius  gives  a  peculiar  turn,  ovk 
Zypcuj/ev  oca  ixPW  «AA’  oca  e^ajpouv  voeiv,  as  if  the  following 
7rpos  o  were  = u  prout,”  which  would  make  dvaytvwcKoi/re?  un¬ 
meaning. 

4.  -n-pos  o  is,  “according  to  which,  or  looking  to  which,”  namely, 
to  what  I  have  said.  Comp.  “  ir pos  a  tT-pa^ev”  2  Cor.  v.  10; 
7 rpos  Tpv  ukrjdeiav  tov  euayy.,  Gal.  ii.  14;  7 rpos  to  OikrjpLa  avTov, 
Luke  xii.  47.  But  the  usage  is  quite  classical. 

dmyL^cKOKres,  present,  because  it  is  “while  reading,”  or  “as 
ye  read.” 

yorjcai.  Where  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  aorist  or  present 
infinitive  is  used,  the  aorist  is  more  frequent  (Winer,  §  44.  7), 
especially  after  such  verbs  as  SvVapai,  0e'Aa>,  etc.  Hort  thinks  this 
avay.  refers  to  reading  the  O.T.  prophecies,  comparing  Matt.  xxiv. 
15.  But  there  the  passage  “read”  is  distinctly  specified,  and 
although  in  Mark  xiii.  14  Daniel  is  not  named,  he  is  quoted. 

TTjy  oweciV  |jlou  ey  tw  jxucrn]pLi»>  tou  Xpicrou.  “  My  understanding 
in  the  mystery  of  Christ.”  The  article  is  not  required  before  iv 
tw  p..,  because  o-wievai  iv  is  a  frequent  expression  (Josh.  i.  7 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12). 

pvcT.  tov  Xp.  We  have  the  same  expression  in  Col.  iv.  3, 
where  it  clearly  means  the  doctrine  of  the  free  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  (8t  o  kcu  SeSepai).  It  is  the  same  here,  as  explained  in 
ver.  6.  Similarly,  in  Col.  i.  27  we  have  tov  p.  tovtov  o  ecTir  XptcTo? 
iv  vpuv.  That  passage  has  been  used  (by  Alford,  Ellicott,  Meyer) 
to  prove  that  the  genitive  here  is  one  of  apposition  or  identity ; 
but  it  fails  in  this,  since  there  it  is  not  Xpio-Tos,  but  XpujTos  iv  vpuv, 
that  constitutes  the  p.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  understand  “  the 
mystery  (or  doctrine)  relating  to  the  Christ  ” ;  the  genitive  being 
that  of  the  object. 

Critics  who  question  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  regard  this 
verse  as  the  expression  of  a  boastfulness  not  in  accordance  with 
the  dignity  of  an  apostle,  and  only  a  clumsy  imitation  of  2  Cor. 
xi.  5,  6,  where  St.  Paul  is  merely  claiming  for  himself  that  in  which 
his  opponents  claim  to  surpass  him.  But  there  is  no  self-laudation 
in  this  assertion  of  o-weo-ts  (see,  on  the  contrary,  ver.  8) ;  nor  even 
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as  high  a  claim  to  exceptional  knowledge  as  is  involved  in  Kara 
a7roKdXvxj/Lry  which  it  only  serves  to  illustrate.  Is  it  not  quite 
natural  that  in  writing  to  Churches  where  he  was  not  personally 
known,  and  where  there  were  teachers  whose  teaching  was  of  a 
corrupt  and  paganising  tendency  (v.  n— 14),  and  threatened  to 
cause  a  schism  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  members  of 
the  Church,  the  apostle,  who  was,  in  fact,  combating  these  errors, 
and  expounding  the  true  nature  of  the  privileges  to  which  the 
Gentiles  were  admitted,  should  remind  them  in  some  such  way 
that  the  subject  was  one  on  which  he  could  speak  with  authority, 
and  thus  guard  against  objections  which  might  possibly  be  urged 
by  these  unsound  teachers?  From  this  point  of  view  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  indirect  and  delicate  way  of  meeting  possible  opposi¬ 
tion  is  thoroughly  Pauline.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  who 
merely  assumed  the  name  of  Paul,  especially  one  of  such  power  as 
the  writer  of  this  Epistle,  would  hardly  put  into  his  mouth  an 
expression  of  such  seeming  self-complacency,  without  any  hint  of 
opposition.  Still  less  would  such  a  wrriter  forthwith  add  so  strik¬ 
ing  an  expression  of  self-depreciation  as  is  contained  in  ver.  8. 

5.  o  erepais  yeyeals  ouk  tois  ulois  tw  ayOpw-nw. 

“  Which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men.” 
ivj  which  in  the  Received  Text  precedes  krkpa  is,  rests  on  slight 
authority,  but  it  expresses  the  right  construction  of  er.  yer.  Meyer, 
in  his  earlier  editions,  adopted  the  view  that  the  meaning  was  “to 
other  generations,”  toi?  viois,  k.t.A.,  being  epexegetical.  (So  also 
v.  Soden.)  But  the  usual  interpretation  is  simpler,  and  corre¬ 
sponds  better  with  the  antithetical  vvv.  For  yeved  in  this  sense,  cf. 
Acts  xiv.  16,  lv  Tat?  Trapw^T/pteVat?  y. ;  and  for  the  dative  of  time, 
ii.  12,  iripa  1?,  i.e.  other  than  the  present. 

“The  sons  of  men,”  an  expression  frequent  in  the  O.T.  and 
simply  =  “  men.”  Comp.  Mark  iii.  28  (the  only  N.T.  parallel) 
with  Matt.  xii.  31.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  adopt  Bengel’s 
remark,  “  latissima  appellatio,  causam  exprimens  ignorantiae,  ortum 
naturalem  cui  opponitur  Spiritus.”  Bengel,  indeed,  thinks  that  the 
prophets  are  especially  referred  to,  because  Ezekiel,  who  writes 
largely  of  the  temple,  as  St.  Paul  does  here,  calls  himself  the  son 
of  man ;  but  this  is  peculiar  to  him.  It  seems  equally  erroneous 
to  find  in  the  words  a  marked  contrast  with  “  His  holy  apostles,” 
namely,  because  these  were  ©eou  avOpuTroi  (2  Pet.  i.  21)  (Ellicott). 
This  is  far-fetched.  The  apostles  and  prophets  were  not  the  less 
sons  of  men;  and  we  might,  with  as  much  reason,  follow  Jerome, 
who  would  exclude  the  O.T.  patriarchs  and  prophets  because  they 
were  “sons  of  God.” 

(5$  vuv  d7r€Ka\u4>0r|  tois  ayiois  dirocrToXois  auTOu  teal  irpo^Tats  iv 
OeujAaTi.  “As  it  has  now  been  revealed  to  His  holy  apostles  and 
prophets  in  the  Spirit.” 
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cl)?  is  comparative,  with  such  clearness  as  now.  ovrusAKpifiO)? 
ovk  yfiticrav  oi  7raXatot  to  /xuo-r^ptov,  Theoph. ;  “fuit  illis  hoc  mys- 
terium  quasi  procul  et  cum  involucris  ostensum,”  Beza. 

a-n-cKakv^Or],  not  now  iyy(Df)tcrOrj)  because  the  special  manner  in 
which  the  knowledge  was  given  is  to  be  brought  out. 

“His  holy  apostles.”  How  can  the  writer,  if  himself  an 
apostle,  use  such  an  expression  ?  Some  critics  answer  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  that  it  is  incredible  that  an  apostle  should  do  so,  and  that 
the  expression  betrays  the  view  which  belonged  to  a  later  age. 
Baur  thinks  the  aytoi?  an  oversight.  And  the  writer  who  was  so 
unskilful  as  to  be  guilty  of  this  palpable  oversight,  is  so  mindful 
of  his  assumed  character  that  in  the  same  breath  he  says,  e/xol  r<Z 
eXa^torrorepo)  7rdvTu)v  aytW.  The  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  the 
use  of  the  word  “holy,”  and  the  corresponding  words  in  other 
modern  languages,  to  express  the  personal  character  of  “  holiness.” 
But  ayios  is  used  of  any  thing  that  is  set  apart  for  a  sacred  pur¬ 
pose.  So  we  have  “holy  prophets,”  Luke  i.  70;  Acts  iii.  21.  All 
Christians  are  by  their  calling  dytot,  and  St.  Paul  frequently  uses 
the  word  where  he  himself  is  included  (e.g.  1  Cor.  vi.  2  and  Col. 
i.  26).  When  he  calls  all  believers  dytot,  what  delicacy  should 
prevent  him  from  calling  the  apostles  by  the  same  word?  A 
clergyman  is  not  expected  to  be  prevented,  by  a  feeling  of  delicacy, 
from  speaking  of  his  “reverend  brethren,”  or  a  bishop  of  his  “right 
reverend  brethren.” 

Lachmann  and  Tregelles  place  a  comma  after  dytot?,  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  being  in  apposition :  “  to  the  saints,  His  apostles  and 
prophets,”  or  rather  “apostles  and  prophets  of  His.”  But  such 
a  separation  of  the  adjective  from  the  following  substantive  is 
harsh,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  suggested  by  the 
parallel  in  Col.  i.  26. 

A  more  considerable  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  mystery  of  the  free  admission  of  the  Gentiles  had 
been  revealed  to  “  the  apostles  and  prophets,”  viz.  as  a  body.  For 
this  is  precisely  the  special  doctrine  which  St.  Paul  seems  else¬ 
where,  and  here  in  ver.  3,  to  claim  as  his  own,  and  which,  at  least 
at  first,  was  not  accepted  by  the  other  apostles  (Gal.  ii.).  In  ver. 
8,  also,  this  is  recognised  as  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  St. 
Paul’s  apostleship.  For  this  reason  Reuss  makes  the  suggestion 
that  the  second  half  of  ver.  5  is  a  gloss.  In  favour  of  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  it  may  also  be  observed  that  avrov  has  no  expressed 
antecedent,  unless,  indeed,  in  opposition  to  most  expositors,  we 
take  it  to  be  Xpicrrov.  In  the  parallel  in  Col.  i.  26,  rots  ayioi? 
avrov,  the  antecedent  ®€ov  occurs  just  before.  But  the  authority 
of  the  MSS.  is  too  strong  for  this  suggestion  to  be  accepted.  B, 
indeed,  omits  (171-00-70X01?  (with  ps.  Ambr.),  while  D  G  place  the 
word  after  avrov. 
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The  difficulty,  however,  is  met  by  the  consideration  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  doubts  which  the  other  apostles  at  first  enter¬ 
tained,  they  afterwards  fully  accepted  the  doctrine  as  taught  by 
St.  Paul,  Acts  xv.,  Gal.  ii.  7  ff.,  and  that  long  before  the  present 
Epistle  was  written.  The  “ prophets”  are  manifestly  Christian 
prophets.  lv  7rveu/xan  must  be  joined  with  the  verb,  not  with  tt po- 
</>t;tcu5,  to  which  it  would  be  a  superfluous  addition,  or  aytots,  or 
the  following  etvat. 

6.  eLai  Ta  e0nrj  o-uyKXrjpoi'Ojxa  kch  cru<T<TG)jJia  .  .  .  (namely)  “  that 
the  Gentiles  are  fellow-heirs  (or  joint  possessors)  and  fellow-mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body.”  Epexegetical ;  stating,  not  the  purpose,  but 
the  content  of  the  pLvo-rrjpiov.  The  “should  be”  of  AV.  is  not 
grammatically  tenable.  crvyKXiqpovofxa,  fellow-heirs,  not  with  Christ, 
as  in  Rom.  viii.  17  (and  Jerome  here),  for  it  is  “in  Christ,”  but 
with  the  believing  Jews.  The  word  (rvyKXrjpovopios  is  found  four 
times  in  the  N.T.  and  once  in  Philo,  but  not  elsewhere.  cnWio/xa, 
incorporated  with  them  into  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head. 
The  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  (except  in  the  Fathers),  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  perhaps  formed  by  St.  Paul.  But  as 
Aristotle  has  the  compound  o-vo-(rtopLaTOTroLe7v  (Ue  Mando ,  iv.  30), 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  adjective  was  in  use. 

Ktxl  o-uppeToxa  Trj$  eTraYyeXias  iv  Xpicrrw  ’Irjcrou. 

The  Received  Text  has  avrou  after  eirayy^  with  DbcGKL,  al.\  but  the 
word  is  absent  from  X  A  B  C  D*  P  17,  aL  Xpiartp  of  the  Text  Rec.  rests  on 
nearly  the  same  MS.  authority,  with  the  addition  of  D ;  while  Xpiarf 
’lyaov  has  the  authority  of  X  A  B  C  P  17. 

“And  joint-partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus.”  The 
accumulation  of  epithets  is  due  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  ; 
there  is  no  climax,  for  o-u/x/xct.  is  not  stronger  than  cruo-o-oj/xa.  The 
former  word  is  found  outside  this  Epistle  only  in  Josephus,  but 
the  verb  G-v/x^crc^ a>  occurs  in  Xen.  and  Plato.  Jerome  renders 
the  words  “cohaeredes  et  concorporales  et  comparticipes  pro- 
missionis,”  defending  the  inelegance  of  the  Latin  by  the  import¬ 
ance  of  correctly  representing  the  Greek.  The  genitive  cVa yy. 
depends  only  on  o-v/x^er.  The  promise  is  the  promise  of  salva¬ 
tion,  of  a  part  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  and  to  be  partakers 
of  the  promise  is  to  be  joined  with  those  to  whom  the  promise  is 
given.  There  is  no  need,  then,  to  take  77  cVay.  as  =  the  thing  pro¬ 
mised,  still  less  to  understand  this  specially  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  passages  to  which  Eadie  and  others  refer  in  support  of  such 
a  restriction,  the  Spirit  is  expressly  named,  e.g.  Cal.  iii.  14;  ch. 
L  1 3* 

ci'  XpurTip  * Irjo-ov  and  Si<*  roil  evayyeXiov  refer  to  all  three  epithets. 
“In  Christ  Jesus  through  the  gospel.”  In  Christ,  not  Sid,  for  He 
was  not  simply  the  means ;  it  was  in  His  person  that  this  effect 
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was  produced.  Cf.  i.  7  ;  and  for  an  analogous  distinction  between 
eV  and  Sid,  even  where  both  substantives  are  impersonal,  1  Pet. 

i.  5,  €1'  SwdfJLtL  ®€oG  (frpovpovfxtvovs  Sid  7TU TT€0l)S,  aild  Heb.  X.  I O,  eV 
<L  OtXr'jfjLaTL  yjyLaa-fxtroL  tcrre  Sid  rrjs  7rpocr<jf>op«?,  k.t.A. 

7.  ou  ey€KT|0r)^  SiaKo^os.  “  Of  which  I  became  a  minister” 
(tytvijOrjv,  x  AB  D*  G ;  but  iytvoprji',  C  Dc  Iv  L).  The  use  of 
yevrjOyjvai  instead  of  the  Attic  y tveo-Oai  is  condemned  by  Phrynichus, 
who  calls  it  Doric ;  but  it  is  frequent  in  later  Greek  writers  (Poly¬ 
bius,  Diodorus,  Dion.  Hal.  etc.),  as  is  shown  by  Lobeck  (ad 
Phryn.  p.  109).  There  is  no  ground,  then,  for  assigning  to  the 
word  here  a  passive  shade  of  meaning,  as  is  done  by  Oecum.,  ovSlv 
yd p  eyd>  tpyov  ip, ov  (Tvi'etayjveyKa  rfj  yapiTi  TavTrj.  Compare,  on 
the  contrary,  Col.  iv.  11,  tyevyOrjcrdv  pot  Traprjyopia ;  1  Thess.  ii.  14 , 
piprjTai  iyevrjOrjTe. 

StaKovos.  Harless  maintains  that  S.  denotes  the  servant  in  his 
activity  for  that  service,  while  i^per^s  denotes  him  in  his  activity 
for  the  Master,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  Siu Koveiv  tl  or  tlvl 
tl  is  said,  and  he  compares  1  Cor.  iv.  1  with  Col.  i.  7.  But 
v7T7jp€T€Lv  tlvl  tl  is  also  said  (Xen.  Anab .  vii.  7.  46 ;  Soph.  PhiL 
1012),  and  the  distinction  cannot  be  maintained;  see  2  Cor. 
xi.  23,  Slclkovol  Xpcarrou  eicri ;  i  Tim.  iv.  6;  and  for  vi TTjpirrjs,  Acts 
xxvi.  16 ;  Luke  i.  2. 

KaTa  TTjy  Scopeay  rrjs  xapiTOS  tou  Oeou  tt)s  8o0eicrT)$  jjioi  KaTa  Trjy 
e^epyeiav'  tt}s  8umjxea>s  aurou.  According  to  the  gift  of  that  grace 
of  God  which  was  given  to  me  “by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  His 
power.”  t 77s  SoOuo-rjs  is  the  reading  of  N  A  B  C  D*  G,  Vulg.  Boh. 
The  accusative  is  read  by  Dc  K  L,  Syr.,  Chrys.  The  genitive  is 
one  of  apposition,  the  gift  being  the  grace  given,  so  that  the  two 
readings  do  not  differ  in  sense ;  but  logically  the  genitive  has  the 
advantage,  as  the  grace  required  this  further  definition  more  than 
the  gift. 

KaTa  ttjv'  iv.  auTou.  These  words,  which  are  to  be  connected 
with  SoOuut]^  are  by  no  means  superfluous,  but  express  the  ever¬ 
present  consciousness  of  St.  Paul  that  his  mission  as  an  apostle 
was  not  due  to  anything  in  himself,  it  was  the  grace  of  God  given 
with  Divine  power  that  alone  changed  the  persecutor  into  the 
apostle.  Hence  the  accumulation  Scoped,  x^pis,  Soflcwnys,  eVcpyeta, 
SuVap,is,  proceeding  from  the  feeling  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
suggested  by  ou  Sid*.  iytvrjOrjv.  “Nolite  respicere  quid  sim 
meritus,  quia  dominus  ultro  mihi  sua  liberalitate  hoc  contulit  ut 
sim  apostolus  gentium  ;  non  mea  dignitate  sed  ejus  gratia.  Nolite 
etiam  respicere  qualis  fuerim ;  11am  domini  est  homines  nihili 
extollere.  ITaec  est  potentiae  ejus  efficacia,  ex  nihilo  grande  aliquid 
efficere.”  See  Dale,  Lect.  xiii.  p.  235. 

8.  €jj.oi  tco  eXa^tcrTOTepco  tt6.vtu)v  dyccuy  <e8o0tj  t)  )(dpi$  cwtt).  twv 
is  added  before  dyi W  in  the  Received  Text,  against  a  great  pre- 
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ponderance  of  authority.  ayiW  is  used  as  a  substantive.  “To 
me  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints  ”  (i.e.  all  Christians) 
“was  this  grace  given.”  Closely  connected  in  thought  with  the 
preceding,  as  exprecsing  his  own  unworthiness  in  contrast  with 
God’s  grace.  ’EXaxurroTepos.  Double  forms  of  comparatives  and 
superlatives  are  frequent  in  the  poets.  Wetstein  quotes  Eustathius, 
who  has  collected  numerous  instances.  But  they  also  occur  in  the 
later  prose  writers,  e.g.  (Malalas,  490.  9 ;  also  3  John  4) ; 

e\axL(TTOTaTos  (Sextus  Empir. ;  also  Matt.  iii.  54,  ix.  406), 
apparently  without  any  increase  of  meaning.  The  instances  in 
earlier  prose  writers  (Xen.  Aristot.)  seem  to  be  invented  by  the 
respective  writers.  The  present  instance  is  remarkable  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  superlative  and  comparative.  It  has  a  curiously 
parallel  form  in  Aristotle,  Metaph .  x.  4.  7  (Bekker),  ovre  yap  tqv 
icrx^Tov  co-xarojxepov  etrj  av  n ;  but  there  the  form  is  introduced 
only  as  expressing  an  impossible  conception,  and  is  construed  as  a 
comparative ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  eXa^i ororcpos  appears  to 
express  a  definite  idea,  not  only  least  of  all  saints,  but  even  less 
than  this  implies.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  a  unique 
formation.  The  expression  can  hardly  be  interpreted,  with  some 
eminent  expositors,  as  referring  to  his  consciousness  of  enduring 
sinfulness,  as  to  which  he  could  not  place  himself  lower  than  all 
saints.  True  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  every  Christian,  when  he  looks 
into  his  own  heart,  and  is  conscious  of  the  sin  that  still  dwells 
there,  and  knows  that  he  cannot  see  what  is  in  the  heart  of  others, 
may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  cya)  eXa^co-Torepos  Travraiv  ayuov ;  but  this 
does  not  express  a  deliberate  comparison,  and  whatever  such  a 
one  may  feel  at  such  moments,  he  would  act  unwisely  if,  when 
instructing  and  exhorting  others,  he  should  thus  proclaim  his  own 
inferiority  to  them.  Such  a  confession  would  be  likely  to  be  mis¬ 
understood,  and  either  called  hypocritical  or  made  the  ground  of 
the  retort,  Why,  then,  take  upon  you  to  instruct  and  reprove  your 
betters  ?  Certainly  St.  Paul  gives  us  little  reason  to  think  that  he 
would  take  such  a  view.  He  declares  that  he  has  “lived  in  all 
good  conscience  toward  God”;  that  if  any  one  might  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  flesh,  he  might,  being  blameless  as  touching  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  the  law.  And  as  one  of  the  ayiot,  he 
does  not  reckon  himself  amongst  the  babes  in  Christ,  but  the 
mature,  re'Mioi  (Phil.  iii.  15).  He  affirms  that  in  nothing  is  he 
behind  the  vTrtpXiav  throe rroXot ;  nay,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  his  readers  to  be  imitators  of  him,  as  he  is  of  Christ.  While 
never  for  a  moment  forgetting  his  own  nothingness,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  the  grace  of  God  that  he  was  what  he  was,  he  likewise 
never  forgets  his  true  position  in  Christ’s  service.  And  he  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  work  in  that  service  to  have  time  for 
indulging  in  that  kind  of  self-examination  which  consists  in  analys- 
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ing  one’s  state  of  mind  or  one’s  feelings.  In  Rom.  vii.  17,  to 
which  Harless  refers,  he  is  describing  the  state  from  which  he  has 
been  delivered  (ib.  ver.  25,  viii.  2). 

His  recollection,  ever  vivid,  of  his  former  career  as  a  persecutor 
is  quite  sufficient  explanation  of  the  expression  here  used. 

The  same  writers  who  hold  that  the  dyioi  airoa-ToXoi ,  ver.  5, 
could  proceed  only  from  an  imitator  who  forgot  his  part,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  expression  now  before  us  is  an  exaggerated  imita¬ 
tion  of  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  “  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not 
meet  to  be  called  an  apostle.”  But  there  was  no  occasion  there 
for  any  comparison  with  believers  in  general ;  he  is  only  speaking 
of  himself  as  one  of  the  apostles  ;  here  he  speaks  of  a  grace  that 
distinguished  him  above  other  believers,  and,  “  now  undeservedly,” 
is  his  natural  feeling.  Indeed,  we  may  with  more  justice  say  that 
this  striking  and  unique  expression  could  not  proceed  from  calcu¬ 
lated  imitation ;  it  has  the  stamp  of  a  spontaneous  outflow  of  an 
intense  feeling  of  unworthiness.  Nor  does  it  really  go  beyond  the 
passage  in  1  Cor.;  for  there  he  declares  himself  not  only  the  least  of 
the  apostles,  but  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle ;  here  he  does 
not  say  that  he  is  not  meet  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  dyioi. 
For  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  that  notwithstanding  the  depth 
of  his  self-depreciation  he  still  counts  himself  (or  is  represented  as 
counting  himself),  and  that  not  with  hesitation,  amongst  the  dyioi, 
the  very  term  which  when  joined  with  dvro'o-roXoi  is  thought  to 
be  unapostolic.  Yet  no  one  supposes  that  dy<W  here  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  humility. 

tois  eGv'euu'  euayyeXiaaaOai  to  a^e^i)(^tacrroi'  ttXoutos  tou  Xpiorou. 
The  Rec.  Text  has  iv  before  rots  W.,  with  D  GKL.  It  is  absent 
from  N  A  B  C  P. 

“To  preach  unto  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.”  This  is  what  rj  x^P1*  a^Tr)  consisted  in.  avrrj  refers  to 
what  follows.  Harless  regards  the  words  as  an  exposition  of  Swpcd, 
ifjio  1  to  avTrj  being  treated  as  a  parenthesis  in  order  to  avoid  what 
he  thinks  would  be  unnatural,  the  close  of  a  period  within  the 
long  parenthesis,  whose  unusual  length  is  only  explained  by  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  thought.  In  that  case  avry  would  refer 
backward  to  ver.  7.  But  it  is  very  awkward  to  separate  tvay- 
ycXiVacr^ai  from  the  immediately  preceding  rj  xaVt9  As  to 

vv.  2-13,  this  is  not  grammatically  a  parenthesis,  for  the  sentence  in 
ver.  1  is  completely  broken  off,  and  a  new  sentence  begins  in 
ver.  14. 

ave£ixi 'ido-rov.  Theodoret  well  remarks  :  Kai  tro?  KrjpvTre  15 

€L7rcp  6  7rXovro5  dv€^ixviacTT05 ;  tovto  yap  avro,  <j>7}crLf  K7)pvTT0)y 

on  ave&xriacrTos,  The  neuter  7tXo{;to9,  however,  is  the  best 
supported  reading  in  the  text,  being  in  X*ABCD*G  17 
67**,  while  kSc  Dc  K  L  P  have  the  masculine,  “  the  riches  of 
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Christ  ”  ;  all  the  inexhaustible  blessings  contained  in  Him. 
Comp.  Rom.  xi.  33  (where  the  same  word  avt&x-  occurs),  and 
1  Cor.  xiii.  9-12,  “  We  know  in  part,”  etc.,  and  Phil.  iii.  10. 

9.  ical  4>a)Ttcrai  [iravTas].  The  reading  is  doubtful.  <j>a)Tl<rcu  without 
TravTas  is  read  by  A  6 72,  Cyr.  Hil.  and  apparently  Jerome,  tt avras  is 
added  by  NcBCDGKLP,  I tal.,  Vulg.  Syr.,  Chrys.  al. ;  Tisch.  Treg. 
Westcott  and  Hort  leave  out  the  word.  The  insertion  seems  easy  to  account 
for,  as  the  verb  seemed  to  require  an  accusative,  which  it  usually  has  in  the 
N.T.  As  to  the  sense,  the  advantage  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
omission.  The  general  meaning  is,  indeed,  pretty  much  the  same  with  either 
reading,  since  the  result  of  bringing  the  oIk.  to  light  is  that  all  men  are  enabled 
to  see  it.  But  7rdvTas  would  seem  to  represent  this  result  as  attained  by 
opening  the  eyes  of  men,  whereas,  since  it  was  by  revelation  that  the  apostle 
learned  it,  opening  men’s  eyes  would  not  be  sufficient ;  the  mystery  itself  had 
to  be  brought  to  light.  Besides,  the  meaning  given  to  0wW<rai  with  the 
reading  tt&vtcls,  viz.  to  enlighten  by  way  of  instruction,  has  no  parallel  in  the 
N.T.,  although  it  is  so  used  in  a  few  passages  in  the  Sept.  (Judg.  xiii.  8  ; 
2  Kings  xii.  2,  xvii.  27,  28).  Moreover,  if  Trdvras  is  read,  although  it  is 
not  emphatic,  it  cannot  be  limited  to  the  Gentiles,  and  it  would  hardly  be  in 
St.  Paul’s  manner  to  claim  as  his  the  office  of  enlightening  all  men  as  to  the 
mystery. 

TLS  Tj  OtKOVOJJUCl  TOU  JJLUO'TIQptOU.  The  ReC.  Text  has  KOlVlOVta, 

a  remarkable  variation,  but  found  in  few  MSS.  olKovofxla  is  in  all 
the  uncials,  most  cursives,  and  the  versions  and  Fathers. 

“  What  is  the  arrangement,  or  administration,  of  the  mystery  ?  ” 
The  mystery  is  that  indicated  in  ver.  6,  and  that  which  was  ordered 
or  arranged  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  is  the  oik.  t.  fxvar.  This 
was  entrusted  to  St.  Paul ;  cf.  ver.  2.  This  seems  more  natural 
than  to  interpret  oik.  as  the  arrangement  which  consisted  in 
hitherto  concealing  the  mystery  and  now  revealing  it.  Comp. 
Col.  i.  25,  ti]v  o Ik.  tot)  0cou  ttjv  boQticrdv  fxot  ets  u/xas  TrA^paxrat 
rov  \6yov  tou  0eou  to  fjLvcmjpiov  to  a7roK€KpvpLp,ivov  airb  rd>v 
alwvuiv. 

tou  diroKeKpujjLjjLe^ou,  “  which  was  hidden  ”  =  o-ecrty^/xcVov,  Rom. 
xvi.  25.  Comp,  also  I  Cor.  ii.  7>  KaAou/xev  ©eou  cro<£tav  iv  pivcrTrjpiu) 

TT)V  (17rOK€KpVpLpLei'r]V. 

airo  tojv  alwvwv,  equivalent  to  xp°vol$  a«*>vtoi5,  Rom.  xvi.  25, 
“  from  the  beginning.”  The  expression  occurs  only  here  and  Col. 
i.  26  in  the  N.T.  atcovos  (used  also  by  Longinus)  occurs  in 
Luke  i.  70;  Acts  iii.  21,  xv.  18.  Ik  tou  at.,  which  is  used  by 
St  John,  ix.  32,  is  also  found  in  Greek  writers.  Comp.  7 rpo 
tQ)v  auovwv,  1  Cor.  ii.  7. 

Iv  tu>  0eu>  to  Tot  7rctyTtt  kt'hjolvti,  “  In  God  who  created  all 
things.”  The  Rec.  Text  adds,  Sid  ’I^crou  Xpurrov ,  with  Dc  K  L, 
Chrys.  Theodoret,  Oec.  But  the  words  are  omitted  by  KABC 
D*GP,  Vulg.  Syr.  Pesh.  and  Hard,  (text)  and  other  versions, 
Tert.  Jerome,  Augustine,  al. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  the  point  here  of  the  words  tw  t d 
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7 r.  KTicravTi,  When  the  words  Std  ’I.  Xp .  were  read,  a  reference  to 
the  spiritual  or  new  creation  was  naturally  thought  of ;  but  these 
words  being  omitted,  such  a  reference  is  excluded.  But,  in  fact,  it 
is  remote  from  the  context,  and  unsuitable  to  the  emphatic  and 
unrestricted  Trdrra,  as  well  as  to  the  simple  /cruraim. 

It  is  clear  that  kt(£civ  cannot  be  applied  to  the  pivcnrjpiov ,  which 
is  not  a  thing  created.  The  simplest  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
the  Creator  of  all  was  free  to  make  what  arrangement  He  pleased 
as  to  the  concealment  and  revelation  of  His  purpose.  As  Bengel 
remarks  :  “  Rerum  omnium  creatio  fundamentum  est  omnis  reliquae 
oeconomiae  pro  potestate  Dei  universali  liberrime  dispensatae.” 
Harless  connects  the  words  with  the  following :  “  Created  all 
things  in  order  to  reveal  in  the  Church  His  varied  wisdom.”  But 
so  important  an  assertion  as  this  would  hardly  be  made  in  so 
incidental  a  manner  in  a  subordinate  clause,  especially  as  it  has  no 
analogy  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  Moreover,  vvv  in  the  following 
clause  is  against  this  view;  see  on  ver.  io. 

10-13.  It  is  Gods  purpose ,  that  even  the  angelic  poivers  should 
lear?i  through  the  Church  the  varied  wisdom  of  God  as  shown  in 
His  eternal  purpose  in  Christ . 

10.  iva  Y^Pl(T0fi  v^v  Ta^S  dpxais  kch  toils  e^oucrtcus  lv  tols 
eiroupaL'LOts  8ia  Tt]S  eKKX^atas  iroXimoiRiXos  cro^ta  rou  Oeou. 
“  To  the  end  that  now  might  be  made  known  to  the  princi¬ 
palities  and  the  powers  in  the  heavenly  places  the  much  varied 
wisdom  of  God.”  iva  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  connected  with 
the  whole  of  the  preceding,  or  specially  with  iSoOrj,  k.t.A.  This 
would  make  St.  Paul  ascribe  to  his  own  preaching  a  result  in 
which  the  other  apostles  had  their  share.  But  as  yvwpicrOfj  is 
directly  opposed  to  orro/ce/cp.,  and  vvv  to  (bro  t&v  aiu)v(vvy  the  most 
natural  interpretation  is  that  the  secret  or  mystery  was  concealed 
in  former  times  in  order  that  now  the  wisdom  of  God  might  be 
manifested  in  its  fulfilment.  Braune,  however,  connects  Iva  with 
rts  fj  o Ik.  tov  /x.  “  The  arrangement  is  directed  to  this  end,  that 

the  wisdom  of  God,”  etc. 

rats  apx<ns  roll  Tats  elouo-tais.  Understood  by  some  of  the 
older  expositors  of  earthly  powers  in  general,  or  of  Jewish  rulers  in 
particular  (so  Locke),  or  again  of  heathen  priests,  or  of  Church 
authorities ;  all  from  unwillingness  to  admit  the  sublime  thought  of 
the  apostle,  that  God’s  wisdom  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  is  an 
object  of  contemplation  to  heavenly  intelligences.  Comp.,  on  the 
contrary,  i  Pet.  i.  12,  “which  things  angels  desire  to  look  into.” 

V.  Soden,  comparing  Col.  ii.  10-15,  understands  the  words  of 
the  angelic  powers  which  ministered  the  law  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  elemental  spirits  which  claimed  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  heathen.  To  both  was  it  now  made  manifest  that  the 
enmity  was  at  an  end. 
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iv  to i§  e-rroupa^i'ots,  local,  cf.  i.  3,  20.  It  qualifies  the  preceding 
substantive  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  article,  which  is 
not  necessary  in  the  case  of  local  definitions.  Cf.  Demosth.  c. 
Pantae?i ,  p.  967,  rots  epyots  iv  Mapwvcta :  Aeschines,  Pals.  Leg .  42, 

TTjV  TpLTTJV  TTptOrfitLaV  €7 TL  TO  KOLVOV  TU)V  ’A p<j>lKTVOV<i)V  (Berilhardy, 

p.  322  f.). 

tt]s  €K/<Xif]o-tas,  i.e.  as  Theodoret  expresses  it,  hid  r^s  7 repl 
T7]v  lKK\y](rlav  oiKovopiias.  The  Church  is  the  phenomenon,  which 
by  its  existence  is  a  proof  and  exhibition  of  the  Divine  wisdom  as 
manifested  in  a  scheme  of  redemption  which  is  world  wide. 

ttoXuttolkiXos  does  not  mean  “very  wise,”  as  has  been  hastily 
inferred  from  the  use  of  ttoiklXos  in  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  3 1 5,  where, 
however,  the  word  means  “  crafty.”  ttoXvttoUiXo^  is  used  by 
Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  1149,  of  cloth;  by  Eubulus,  ap.  Athen.  15, 
p.  679^/,  of  flowers.  In  a  figurative  sense,  as  here,  it  occurs  in 
the  Orphica  (lxi.  4,  of  discourse),  and  in  Theophilus.  The  Latin 
here  has  “  multiformis.”  The  word  probably  refers  to  the  variety 
of  God’s  dealings  with  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  former  times,  which 
are  now  seen  to  have  worked  to  one  end.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
{Horn.  viii.  in  Cant.  Cant,  followed  by  Theoph.  and  Oecum.) 
gives  a  striking  interpretation.  “Before  the  incarnation  of  our 
Saviour  the  heavenly  powers  knew  the  wisdom  of  God  only  as 
simple  and  uniform,  effecting  wonders  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  the  nature  of  each  thing.  There  was  nothing  7 toLklXov.  But 
now  by  means  of  the  oiKovopta ,  with  reference  to  the  Church 
and  the  human  race,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  known  no  longer 
as  simple,  but  as  ttoXvttolklXo s,  producing  contraries  by  con¬ 
traries  ;  by  death,  life ;  by  dishonour,  glory  ;  by  sin,  righteous¬ 
ness  ;  by  a  curse,  blessing ;  by  weakness,  power.  The  invisible  is 
manifested  in  flesh.  He  redeems  captives,  Himself  the  purchaser, 
and  Himself  the  price.”  The  thought  is  no  doubt  striking,  but  the 
adjective  7roXv7r.  does  not  suggest  Trapdhoijov.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
word  has  been  too  much  pressed  by  some  expositors,  and  is  only 
suggested  by  the  thought  of  the  great  apparent  difference  and 
real  harmony  between  the  Christian  dispensation  and  that  which 
preceded  it. 

11.  Kara  TTpoOetm' t  Cjv  aiwywy.  “According  to  the  purpose  of  the 
ages.”  The  genitive  does  not  seem  to  be  correctly  taken  as  that  of 
the  object,  the  purpose  concerning  the  ages,  the  foreordering  of  the 
ages  (Whitby),  since  the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  one  purpose 
carried  out  in  Christ.  Nor  can  7 rpoOeo-is  be  taken  as  =  fore¬ 
knowledge  (Chrys.).  Modern  commentators  generally  take  it  as 
=  eternal.  Ellicott  compares  7 rpoOecriv  .  .  .  irpo  gpom w  cuamajv, 
2  Tim.  i.  9  ;  but  then  the  latter  words  are  connected  with  hoOCujav, 
not  with  TrpdO.  A  better  sense  is  obtained  by  taking  the  genitive 
as  one  of  possession,  “the  purpose  that  runs  through  the 
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ages.”  Cf.  Tennyson,  “  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs.” 

TJI/  €7T0LT}cr€ y  iv  tu  Xpiorw  ’liprou  tw  Kupuo  rjpojv.  “Which  He 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.”  It  is  questioned  whether 
iiro’irjo-tv  means  “formed”  or  “executed”  the  purpose.  The 
immediate  connexion  favours  the  former  view ;  but  it  is  urged  by 
Meyer,  Ellicott,  al.,  that  what  follows  belongs  to  the  execution, 
not  the  formation  of  the  purpose ;  and  this  has  been  thought  also 
to  account  for  Tt/o-ov  being  added,  since  it  was  not  the  formation 
of  the  purpose,  but  its  accomplishment  that  took  place  in  the 
historical  Jesus.  For  the  use  of  ttoizlv  in  this  sense  we  are  referred 
to  ch.  ii.  3;  Matt.  xxi.  31;  John  vi.  38,  and  in  the  Sept. 

1  Kings  v.  8 ;  Isa.  xliv.  28.  But  in  all  these  passages  the  object 
of  the  verb  is  0i\r]fxa,  which  primarily  means  that  which  is  willed, 
so  that  the  exact  meaning  of  7 r.  Oi\yjp.a  is  to  perform  that  which 
God,  e.g.}  has  willed.  It  could  not  mean  to  form  a  purpose.  With 
7rpo0€cr  15  it  is  otherwise.  This  properly  means  the  purpose  as  an 
act,  although  by  a  natural  figure  it  may  also  be  used  of  that 
which  is  purposed.  The  natural  meaning  of  ttolciv  tt p.,  therefore, 
is  to  form  a  purpose,  and  the  passages  cited  do  not  prove  that 
any  other  sense  is  possible.  Meyer  also  compares  1 rouTw  yvoyp^v, 
Rev.  xvii.  17;  but  even  if  this  were  quite  parallel,  we  cannot 
explain  St.  Paul’s  Greek  by  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  any 
case,  when  it  is  a  TrpoOto-is  twv  alcovwv  that  is  in  question,  7tol€lv 
would  be  a  very  weak  verb  to  use.  The  addition  of  T yaov  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  this,  that  the  apostle  desired  to 
bring  to  the  mind  of  his  readers  the  thought  that  He  whom 
they  know  as  Jesus  their  Lord  is  none  other  than  the  Christ  in 
whom  God  had  from  eternity  formed  His  purpose.  So  likewise 
ch.  i.  4. 

12.  iv  (J  ttj^  Trappy  ariay  kch  TTpocraytoYi]*'  €V  TrciroiGiqo'ei 

Sia  tt]$  TuarTews  auTOu. 

So  ^  AB  17  So,  Greg-Nyss.  The  Rec.  Text,  hasr^  before  Trpoaaywyljv, 
with  CDCKL P,  Ath.  Chrys.  al. 

D*c  have  rr\v  Trpoaayujy^v  Kal  r^v  Trapprjalai 

G  :  Trpoaayuyrjv  d$  ri )v  irapprjaLav.  The  article  seems  more  likely  to  have 
been  inserted  for  grammatical  reasons  than  omitted  either  accidentally  or 
otherwise. 

“In  whom  we  have  our  boldness  and  access  in  confidence 
through  our  faith  in  Him.”  Trapp^ma  is  primarily  freedom  of 
speech,  and  is  frequently  found  in  that  sense  in  the  N.T.,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  “plainness  of  speech,”  John  xvi.  25,  26.  It  occurs 
in  the  sense  of  “confidence”  in  the  Apocrypha  and  in  Josephus, 
e.g.  I  Macc.  iv.  18,  XyjiptTt  Ta  arKvXa  /xera  Wisd.  V.  I,  crrycreTat 
iv  tt.  7ro\\rj  6  Slkollos  ;  so  Phil.  i.  20 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  13  ;  Heb.  x.  19; 
cf.  1  John  ii.  28,  iii.  21,  iv.  17,  v.  14.  The  transition  of 
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meaning  seems  not  to  be  by  way  of  generalisation  from  confidence 
in  speaking  to  confidence  generally ;  for  the  primary  meaning  is 
not  “confidence,”  but  “freedom,  openness”  of  speech.  But 
freedom  of  speech  (in  the  active  sense)  implies  the  absence  of 
fear  or  shame;  see  the  passages  just  referred  to  in  1  John  ii.  28, 
“have  7r. ,  and  not  be  ashamed”;  iv.  17,  “ it.  in  the  day  of 
judgment.”  In  John  iii.  21  and  iv.  12,  7 r.  is  connected  with 
prayer. 

On  7rpo<raya>y?/  see  ii.  1 8.  The  intransitive  sense  is  obviously 
the  more  suitable  here.  If  the  article  is  not  read  we  must  either 
suppose  irapprjcria  and  irpocr ay uiyuj  to  form  parts  of  one  conception, 
or  we  must  connect  the  following  words  with  the  latter  only.  What 
has  just  been  said  of  Trappyo-la  shows  that  the  former  alternative 
is  quite  possible,  7rappr]<TLa  ko \  7rpocraya>y?7  being  nearly  equivalent 
to  Trpocrayojyy]  pLera  7rapprj(jLa^  and  the  idea  would  be  the  same  that 
is  expressed  in  Heb.  iv.  16,  irpocrep^wpi^Oa  /xerd  7 rapp^crias  T(S  Oporip 
rrjs  x^PtT0?*  The  other  alternative  would  leave  irappycria  very 
indefinite. 

How  grandly  is  this  confidence  expressed  in  Rom.  viii.  38,  39  ! 
(Meyer.) 

7re7roi077ons  is  a  word  of  the  later  Greek.  It  occurs  several 
times  in  Josephus,  also  in  Sextus  Empiricus’ and  in  Philo,  but  only 
once  in  the  Sept.  2  Kings  xviii.  19. 

81a  Trjs  m'o-Tecos  cxutou.  The  genitive  is  that  of  the  object,  the 
7TLO-TLS  is  defined  by  its  object.  So  in  Mark  xi.  22,  exeTe  7 r.  @eou; 
Rom.  iii.  22,  26 ;  James  ii.  r,  iv  7rpocra)7roXr)\j/iaL 5  cx€T€  TVU 
7tl(ttlv  rov  K vpLov  7/piwv,  and  elsewhere.  The  words  are  to  be 
connected  with  ex°/x<Er>  not  with  nziroiOrurzi. 

13.  Aid  aiTOugai  jarj  eyKaKeii'  iv  Tats  0\ivJ/ecrL  jxou  uirep  ujuuoi'.  A  to, 
viz.  because  I  am  the  minister  of  so  great  a  matter ;  connected,  not 
with  the  preceding  verse  only,  but  with  8-12.  The  greater  the 
office,  the  less  becoming  would  it  be  to  lose  heart. 

The  following  words,  however,  admit  of  two  interpretations. 
Either,  I  pray  that  I  may  not  lose  heart,  or,  I  entreat  you,  not  to 
lose  heart.  The  latter  view  is  adopted  by  the  Syr.,  Theodoret, 
Jerome,  Bengel,  Harless,  Olshausen,  Braune.  In  its  favour  it  is 
alleged  that  it  is  much  more  natural  to  supply  the  subject  of  the 
infinitive  from  that  of  the  substantive  verb ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  iv  on  the  other  view.  But  the  chief  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  first-mentioned  interpretation,  according  to  Harless,  is 
from  the  structure  of  the  whole  passage.  Either  St.  Paul  resumes 
in  these  words  the  course  of  thought  begun  in  ver.  1,  or  he  does  not. 
Now  it  is  the  thought  of  supplication  for  his  readers  that  separates 
the  subsequent  context  from  the  parenthesis.  If,  then,  he  does  not 
here  resume  ver.  1,  how  can  we  suppose  that  he  could  express  the 
same  thought  in  the  parenthesis  itself  without  observing  that  the 
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parenthesis  was  thereby  removed?  If  he  does  here  resume  ver.  i, 
the  tovtov  xaptv  after  &o,  instead  of  /cat,  is  inexplicable,  or  rather 
intolerable.  The  argument  assumes  that  atroS/mi  means,  I  pray 
(God),  and  is  set  aside  by  taking  that  word  as  =  I  entreat  you. 
The  difficulties  in  Theodoret’s  interpretation  are  greater.  First,  if 
aiTovfiai  is,  I  pray  God,  0coV  could  hardly  be  omitted.  The  passages 
cited  as  parallel,  viz.  Col.  i.  9  and  Jas.  i.  6,  are  not  really  so.  In 
the  former,  alTov/xevoL  only  expresses  the  content  of  the  prayer 
mentioned  in  7 Tpoaevgo/ievot,  which,  of  course,  means  prayer  to 
God.  In  the  latter,  airetVa)  repeats  the  atretrcu  of  the  previous 
verse,  which  is  defined  by  7rapa  to v  SlSovtos  ©eoD  ttuhtlv.  Moreover, 
the  words  yns  ecrrt  8o£a  v/iuv  supply  much  more  naturally  a  motive 
for  the  readers  than  for  the  apostle.  The  /x ov  after  OXtij/eo-ij  too, 
would  be  superfluous  if  the  apostle  were  praying  for  himself.  And 
we  may  add  that  the  implied  apprehension  lest  he  should  be 
disheartened  by  persecution  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  apostle’s 
character  or  with  his  other  utterances.  He  gloried  in  tribulation, 
and  took  pleasure  in  persecution  (Rom.  v.  3  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  10;  Col. 
i.  24).  Compare  also  the  passage  just  referred  to  in  Rom.  viii.  38, 
39.  But  he  might  have  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  Gentile 
converts  might  be  tempted  to  lose  heart  when  they  saw  the  per¬ 
secution  to  which  the  apostle  was  subjected  just  because  of  his 
proclaiming  the  doctrine,  here  insisted  on,  of  the  free  and  equal 
participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah’s 
kingdom. 

eV  Tals  0Xli|/€ctl  jaou  uirep  up&v.  “In  my  tribulations  on  your 
behalf.”  Namely,  those  which  came  upon  him  by  reason  of  his 
being  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Compare  his  touching  words, 

I  hil.  ii.  1 7,  “  Even  if  I  am  offered  on  the  sacrifice  of  your  faith,  I 
rejoice.”  lv  denotes  the  circumstances  in  which,  etc.;  virlp  vjxwv  is 
clearly  to  be  joined  to  OXtij/eo-i  fiov,  not  to  alrovfiaL  (as  Harless). 
The  article  is  not  required,  since  6\Cfiz<r6ai  virip  nvoq  is  possible 
(2  Cor.  i.  6);  cf.  Gal.  iv.  14. 

Tjns  €(tti  So£a  ugojy.  f/Tts  introduces  a  reason ;  it  is  not  simply 
equivalent  to  y,  but  implies  that  what  is  predicated  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  “  quippe  qui,”  “inasmuch  as  this.”  It  is 
referred  to  fiy  lynaKpiv  by  Theodoret,  followed  by  Harless, 
Olshausen,  Braune,  at.  This,  of  course,  supposes  the  preceding 
prayer  to  be  for  the  apostle  himself.  On  this  view  it  would  be  his 
personal  fortitude  that  is  the  glory  of  the  Ephesians,  which  would 
be  a  strange  expression.  If  it  be  asked  how  his  afflictions  could 
be  their  glory,  Chrysostom  replies,  “  Because  God  so  loved  them 
as  to  give  His  Son  for  them,  and  to  afflict  His  servants ;  for  in 
order  that  they  should  obtain  so  great  blessings  Paul  was  im¬ 
prisoned.” 

14-19.  Prayer  Jor  the  readers ,  that  they  may  be  given  spiritual 
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strength  ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their  hearts  ;  and  that  they  may 
learn  to  know  His  love ,  which  surpasses  knowledge. 

14.  toutou  Ta  yoma  jjlou.  Resumes  ver.  i,  “On 

this  account,”  referring  to  the  train  of  thought  in  the  latter  part  of 
ch.  ii.  Although  the  construction  was  broken  off  in  ver.  2,  the 
thought  has  continued  to  turn  on  the  same  ideas.  “  I  bend  my 
knees,”  this  expresses  the  earnestness  of  the  prayer,  riy  kcltci- 
vwvyiievrjv  Slrjcnv  e&jAwo-cr,  Chrys.  “A  signo  rem  denotat,” 
Calvin.  Some,  as  Calv.,  have  with  strange  literality  supposed  that 
the  apostle  actually  knelt  while  writing ;  (against  7 rpos,  see  below). 
The  usual  posture  in  praying  was  standing :  “  when  ye  stand 
praying,”  Mark  xi.  25;  “stood  and  prayed,”  Luke  xviii.  ir  ;  “the 
publican  standing  afar  off,”  ib.  13.  But  kneeling  is  mentioned, 
1  Kings  viii.  54  (Solomon);  Dan.  vi.  10;  and,  in  the  N.T.,  Luke 
xxii.  41 ;  Acts  vii.  60,  xx.  36,  xxi.  5.  Eusebius  mentions  it  as  the 
custom  proper  to  the  Christians  :  to  oIk€lov  to7$  xpurnavoLs  twv 
evx&v  €0o$  (H.E.  v.  5).  Justin  Martyr  and  Basil  represent 
kneeling  as  a  symbol  of  our  fall  by  sin.  See  on  Luke  xxii.  41. 

■irpos  tov  riaWpa.  Kafiirreiv  yow  in  the  literal  sense  takes  the 
dative  (Rom.  xi.  4,  xiv.  1 1 ;  both  places,  however,  being  quotations). 
Here  as  the  words  were  equivalent  to  Tvpoo-evyopLcn,  7 rpo's  is  used  as 
indicating  the  direction  of  the  prayer. 

After  IlaT^pa  the  Rec.  Text  has  tov  Kvpiov  tj/jlwv  'l-qaov  Xpiarov,  with 
Xe  D  G  K  L,  Syr.  Vulg.,  Chrys.  at. 

The  words  are  wanting  in  X*ABCP  17  67**,  Boh.  Aeth.,  Jerome 
(expressly),  and  many  others.  The  insertion  of  the  words  is  easily  accounted 
for  ;  there  would  be  no  reason  for  their  omission.  Although  Jerome  expressly 
states,  “quod  sequitur  .  .  .  non  ut  in  Latinis  Codicibus  additum  est,  ad 
pat?'em  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi ,  sed  simpliciter  ad  patrem  legendum  ut  dei 
patris  nomen  non  domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo  sed  omnibus  creaturis  ration- 
abilibus  coaptetur”  (vii.  599),  yet  a  little  before  he  had  himself  written,  “ad 
patrem  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi.”  Whether  the  reading  there  is  due  to  him 
or  to  a  copyist,  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  evidence  of 
readings  furnished  by  quotations  in  the  Fathers  as  distinguished  from  express 
statements  must  be  used  with  caution. 

15.  ou  irdcra  rrarpia  iv  oupa^oTs  Kat  Im  oi'op.ajJeTcu. 

“From  whom  every  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  named.” 
We  meet  here  with  a  perplexity  similar  to  that  in  ii.  21  (7rao-a 
oLKoSofirj ),  except  that  here  no  MSS.  appear  to  have  the  article. 
We  should  rather  have  expected  the  apostle  to  say  “the  whole 
family,”  which  would  require  7rao-a  t)  7rarpta.  Indeed,  many 
commentators  and  translators  have  so  taken  the  words  as  they 
stand.  This  was  perhaps  even  more  natural  in  the  case  of  those 
who  read  the  addition  tov  Kvpcov  77/x wr  Tyo-ou  Xptcrrou,  since  it 
appeared  easy  to  take  these  words  as  the  antecedent  to  ov,  the 
sense  thus  yielded  being  that  “the  whole  family”  was  named  from 
Christ.  Whether  that  addition  be  accepted  or  not,  if  7racra  7 r.  is 
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rendered  “  every  family,”  the  antecedent  must  be  tov  Ilare'pa.  But 
if  those  words  are  omitted,  the  rendering  “  the  whole  family  ”  loses 
much  of  its  plausibility.  Grammatically  it  cannot  be  maintained. 

llaTfna  is  a  quite  classical  word  (although  in  classical  writers 
iraTpd  is  more  common).  It  occurs  in  Herodot.  in  the  sense 
“  race  ”  or  “  tribe,”  as  when  he  says  there  are  three  TrarptaC  of  the 
Babylonians  (i.  200).  In  the  Sept,  it  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  of 
those  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  narrower,  however, 
than  <f>v\rjy  and  wider  than  tokos  ;  see  Ex.  xii.  3 ;  Num.  xxxii.  28 ; 
but  also  in  a  wider  sense,  as  in  Ps.  xxi.  (xxii.)  28,  Trao-at  a l 
Tcarptai  tujv  iOvatv.  So  in  Acts  iii.  25,  7rao*at  at  Trarptal  ttjs  yi)s,  for 
which  we  have  in  Gen.  xii.  3  and  xxviii.  14  <j>vXaC,  and  in  xxii.  18 
and  xxvi.  4  C.0vi].  In  Luke  ii.  4  we  have  olkov  Kal  7raTptas 
Aa/3t'8.  See  note  ad  loc. 

Some  of  the  ancients  take  7 r.  in  the  present  passage  as  =  father¬ 
hood,  TrarpoTijs.  Thus  Theodoret  says  :  os  dXqO^  vTrapx et  Trarrjp , 
6s  ov  Trap  dXXov  tovto  \aj3Cov  (b\A’  avros  to ts  aAAois  /xeraSeSaj/ce 
tovto.  And  Athanasius  :  “  God  as  Father  of  the  Son  is  the  only 
true  Father,  and  all  created  paternity  is  a  shadow  of  the  true  ” 
(0?'at.  in  Arian .  i.  24).  But,  not  to  insist  on  the  consideration 
that  this  conception  is  of  a  kind  foreign  to  St.  Paul’s  mode  of 
thought,  the  word  itself  does  not  admit  such  a  meaning ;  and 
those  who  have  adopted  it  are  involved  in  a  difficulty  with  respect 
to  the  TrarptaC  in  heaven, — a  difficulty  which  Theodoret  solves  by 
understanding  spiritual  fathers  to  be  called  heavenly  fathers ; 
Jerome,  by  supposing  the  archangels  to  be  alluded  to  as  fathers. 

Setting  aside  this  interpretation,  we  take  the  words  as  = 
“  every  family.”  This  cannot  be  understood  of  “  the  family  on 
earth  ”  and  “  the  family  in  heaven,”  in  whatever  way  these 
respectively  are  interpreted,  for  7racm  implies  a  plurality.  By 
the  TrarptaC  on  earth  are  doubtless  meant  the  nations,  with  the 
fundamental  division  into  Jews  and  Gentiles;  by  those  in  heaven, 
angels  regarded  as  belonging  to  certain  groups  or  “  tribes.” 

6yojjLa£€Tai,  i.e.  gets  the  name  7rarptd,  not,  are  called  “  sons  of 
God,”  which  is  not  in  the  words.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  fact  of 
creation  that  is  referred  to  ;  for  the  relation  of  intelligent  beings 
to  their  author  is  something  deeper  than  that  of  things  to  their 
creator.  Of  things  merely  material  God  is  the  creator ;  of  per¬ 
sonal  intelligences  He  is  the  Father.  Hence  the  words  suggest  a 
motive  for  the  prayer,  and  a  reason  for  expecting  its  fulfilment, 
for  those  addressed  were  also  7ra rptdy  of  whom  God  was  the 
Father.  The  rendering  “  every  family  ”  is  therefore  not  only 
more  grammatical,  but  more  to  the  purpose  than  “  the  whole 
family,”  and  the  addition  of  the  words  tov  K vptovy  k.t. A.,  injures  the 
sense. 

ovop.d£eT at  has  been  taken  by  some  to  mean  “  exists,”  or  “  is 
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called  into  existence  ” ;  but  the  verb  never  has  this  meaning, 
certainly  not  in  i.  21  or  v.  3.  Even  were  it  true  that  KaXeiv  meant 
“  to  call  into  existence,”  this  would  prove  nothing  as  to  ovop. d&iv, 
for  Kakeiv  means  to  call  in  the  sense  “  bid  one  come,”  which  in 
certain  circumstances  might  signify  to  call  into  existence  ;  whereas 
ov.  is  simply  to  give  a  name  to  a  thing.  Nor  is  it  true  that  KaXeiv 
of  itself  has  the  alleged  meaning  ;  it  is  certainly  not  proved  by 
Philo’s  words,  “  ra  py  ovra  eKaXeaev  €ts  to  cu'ai.”  For  ovopa^ecrOai 
Ik  ra /os,  cf.  Soph.  Oed,  Tyr,  1036,  war  dvopdcrOys  Ik  » 
Taih-77?,  05  €i. 

IVa  8w  ujuuV  KaTa  to  ttXoutos  ttjs  8o£r]s  auTou.  “  That  He  would 
grant  you  according  to  the  riches  of  His  glory.”  S <2  is  the  reading 
ofxABCG,  whilst  Sidy  is  read  by  D  K  L  and  most  MSS.  The 
Iva  depends  on  the  idea  of  tt poo- ev^o pat  implied  in  the  preceding, 
so  that  this  and  the  following  verses  express  the  content  of  the 
prayer.  For  Iva  cf.  Col.  i.  9.  “  Riches  of  His  glory,”  Rom. 
ix.  23.  Not  to  be  limited  to  power  or  to  grace,  but  in  accordance 
with  His  whole  glorious  perfection.  The  term  7rAot}ros  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  when  the  thought  is  of  God  as  a  giver. 

Su^djxet  KpaTaiw0rj^ai  81a  tou  n^eup.aTos  auTou  cl$  to^  law 
d^pwiroM.  “To  be  strengthened  with  power  through  His  Spirit  in 
the  inward  man.”  Swapei  is  instrumental,  “ut  virtute  seu  fortitudine 
ab  eo  accepta  corroboremini,”  Estius.  Harless  understands  it  as 
denoting  the  form  in  which  the  strengthening  takes  place,  viz.  a 
strengthening  in  power,  not  in  knowledge  or  the  like,  comparing 
Acts  iv.  33,  “with  great  power  gave  the  apostles  witness”;  but 
this  does  not  seem  parallel.  In  the  present  case  this  would  be 
a  tautology,  “  be  strengthened  with  strength.” 

Kparatou),  from  the  poetic  /cpaTatos  (used  also  in  later  prose  and 
in  Sept.),  is  a  later  form  for  Kparvvo). 

eis  indicates  the  direction  of  the  gift.  The  meaning  of  6  law 
av0pw7ro5  appears  to  be  decided  by  Rom.  vii.  22,  “I  delight  in  the 
law  of  God,”  Kara  to v  law  avOpanrov.  It  is  not  therefore  the  Kanos 
dvOp.}  but  is  the  higher  moral  and  rational  nature,  the  Reason, 
which,  by  its  constitution,  is  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Law,  but 
in  the  unregenerate  is  enslaved  to  the  power  of  sin  in  the  flesh,  that 
is,  to  the  appetites  and  desires  which  constitute  man’s  lower  nature 
(compare  Butler’s  Sermons  on  Hum  a  71  Nature ).  6  law  avO. 
requires  renewal,  and  undergoes  renewal  from  day  to  day,  avaKai- 
vovrai  v]p*£pa  Kat  €pay  2  Cor.  iv.  1 6. 

It  has  been  maintained,  not  without  plausibility,  that  the  expressions  6 
ti-vO p.  and  6  Ifw  tivOp.  are  derived  from  the  school  of  Plato,  not  directly, 
but  through  Plato’s  use  having  influenced  common  speech.  We  find  in  Plato, 
tou  avdp&TTOv  0  ivrbs  tivdpwiros  {Rep.  ix.  p.  589) ;  in  Plotinus,  6  etau)  tivOp. 
{ Enn .  v.  I.  10)  and  6  tivdp.  The  threefold  division,  TTvedpa,  vous,  <rQ/na, 
in  1  Thess.  v.  23,  points  in  the  same  direction.  With  St.  Paul,  however,  the 
contrast  between  the  inward  man  and  the  outward  man  is  not  that  between 
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the  pure  and  the  impure.  The  inward  man  includes  not  only  the  Reason, 
which  accepts  the  law  of  God  and  approves  of  it,  and  the  Conscience,  which 
pronounces  the  obligation  and  condemns  the  violation  of  it,  but  also  the  Will 
from  which  action  proceeds ;  see  Rom.  vii.  17,  iS,  where  iyw  is  used  of  both 
parts.  St.  Paul’s  view  of  the  relation  of  the  man  to  virtue  and  vice  is  much 
more  like  that  of  Aristotle.  The  man  knows  the  right,  but  at  the  moment  of 
action  appetite  blinds  him. 

It  deserves  notice  also  that  St.  Paul  does  not  use  irveO/xa  of  the  unre¬ 
generate.  In  them  the  higher  principle  is  vovs,  which  ineffectively  protests 
against  the  <rap£,  while  in  the  regenerate  Tn/eOfia  is  superior  (Rom.  vii.  25, 
viii.  4,  9).  That  he  does  not  mean  irvev^a  and  ipvxv  to  be  a  complete 
division  of  the  human  faculties,  would  appear  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  15. 

17.  KdToiKrjcrai  tok  Xpioroi'  Sia  tt)s  Tuorecos  iv  Tats  KapStats  upicj^. 
“  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith.”  KaTOLKrjo-au  is,  by 
many  expositors,  taken  as  the  end  or  result  of  KparanjjOyvai  on 
account  of,  1st,  the  asyndeton;  2nd,  the  emphatic  position  of  the 
verb ;  and  3rd,  the  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  two 
clauses,  which  otherwise  must  be  taken  as  co-ordinate.  But 
although  the  use  of  the  infinitive  of  end  or  result  is  often  very  lax, 
none  of  the  instances  cited  in  the  grammars  are  parallel  to  this. 
Setting  aside  the  cases  in  which  the  principal  verb  is  one  which 
means  “to  will,  order,”  etc.,  or  which  otherwise  involves  the  notion 
of  purpose,  in  those  which  remain  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  verb  on  which  it  depends.  The  emphatic 
position  of  KaroLKyaai  seems  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  idea  it  expresses,  and  the  rhetorical  advantage  of  giving 
it  a  position  parallel  to  that  of  KpaTaunOyrai.  The  asyndeton  need 
cause  no  difficulty,  considering  the  structure  of  the  whole  sentence. 
KaToiK.  is  not  something  added  to  Kpara  1.,  but  is  a  further  definition 
of  it.  KaroiKtiv  is  found  in  N.T.  only  here  and  Col.  i.  19,  ii.  9 
(but  eyKarotKeiV,  2  Pet.  ii.  8).  It  is  very  frequent  in  Sept,  (as  in 
classical  authors  also),  and  is  opposed  to  TrapoiKtiv  as  the  per¬ 
manent  to  the  transitory;  cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  1,  Karova  Tatau/?  iv  rfj  yij 
ou  7rapwK7]o-€i'  6  iraryp  avrov ;  and  Philo,  de  Sacrif  Ab.  et  Cain , 
§  10,  6  yap  to ts  iyKVKXiois  povois  iTTavi\(av  7 rapoiKU  <ro<£ ta,  ou 

KaroLKti  (Thayer).  It  is  hardly  probable  that  there  is  any  allusion 
to  the  figure  in  ii.  21,  22,  for  the  indwelling  here  spoken  of  is  not 
in  the  Church,  but  in  the  individual  hearts.  “  How  does  Christ 
dwell  in  the  hearts  ?  ”  says  Chrysostom.  Listen  to  Christ  Himself 
saying,  “  I  and  the  Father  will  come  and  make  our  abode  with 
him.”  “  In  your  hearts,”  “  ut  sciamus  non  satis  esse  si  in  lingua 
versetur  aut  in  cerebro  volitet,”  Calvin. 

18.  iv  dyd7TT|  eppt^copieVoi  Kai  TeOepLeXiojp^^oi.  “Rooted  and 
grounded  in  love.”  These  words  seem  best  taken  as  an  irregular 
nominative,  a  construction  of  which  there  are  frequent  examples, 
especially  with  participles.  Thus  iv.  2,  irapaKaXu}  u/tas  TrepiTraryvai 
.  .  .  are^o/xei'ot ;  Col.  ii.  2,  tva  7rapaKXy9a)cnv  at  KapSiat  avrwv, 
avpj3t/3acr0ii'T€s ;  ib.  iii.  16,  6  Xdyo?  tov  Xp.  cVotKemo  iv  vpiv.  .  .  . 
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SiSao-Korres  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  10,  11,  and  12,  13.  Examples  in  classical 
authors  are  frequent. 

More  prominence  is  thus  given  to  the  thought,  and  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  following  clause  is  made  more  easy.  The  result  of 
Christ  dwelling  in  their  hearts  is  that  they  are  firmly  rooted  in 
love,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  enabled  to  comprehend, 
etc.  This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Origen,  Chrysostom,  the  ancient 
versions  (except  the  Gothic) ;  and  amongst  moderns,  Harless,  Olsh. 
I  )e  Wette,  Ellicott,  Eadie,  Alford.  The  principal  objection  made 
to  it  is  founded  on  the  tense  of  the  participles,  which,  being  the 
perfect,  would  express,  not  the  condition  into  which  the  readers 
are  to  come,  but  that  in  which  they  are  already  assumed  to  be. 
This,  it  is  said,  would  be  very  illogical  in  connexion  with  the  wish 
that  they  should  be  strengthened,  and  that  Christ  might  dwell  in 
their  hearts.  The  perfect  epptfw/xAot  in  Col.  ii.  7  is,  it  is  alleged, 
not  parallel,  since  there  the  reception  of  Christ  is  represented  as 
preceding  ^apeXa/Sere  tov  XpiaTov.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  first, 
that  in  ch.  ii.  20  the  readers  are  said  to  be  eVoiKoSo/x^e'vrcs,  and 
yet  in  ver.  22  there  is  still  a  crwoiKoSofitLaOe  necessary;  secondly, 
that  the  participles  here  express  their  complete  fixedness  on  the 
foundation,  which  does  not  imply  that  their  building  up  is  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  accordingly  in  Col.  ii.  7  we  have  eppi^a)  pivot  kou  h roi- 
Ko$ofiovfjL€voi,  the  former  perfect,  the  latter  present.  The  fixedness, 
too,  is  clearly  the  result  of  Karond/crai.  The  present  participle 
would  be  here  quite  out  of  place,  “  ye  being  in  process  of  being 
rooted  and  grounded.”  What  follows  depends,  not  on  the  progress, 
but  on  the  completion  of  their  grounding. 

The  alternative  construction  adopted  by  Photius  (ap.  Oecum.), 
also  Meyer,  Braune,  Oltram.,  the  English  Versions  (Authorised 
and  Revised),  is  to  take  the  participles  with  the  following  clause : 
“to  the  end  that  ye,  being  rooted,”  etc.  This  construction  is 
hardly  justified  by  the  passages  cited  in  support  of  it.  In  Rom. 
xi.  3 1  we  have  rw  yperipto  eXeci  Tva  .  .  . ;  in  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  tjjv 
ayaTryv  tva  yvurre  :  I  Cor.  ix.  15,  ^  to  Kavgrjpa  pov  tva  rU  Kcvdcry 
(but  here  the  best  texts  read  ovSeh  Kcvwcret) :  Gal.  ii.  10,  povov 

T(s)V  7TTa>^COV  iva  pV7]pOV€V(i)p€V  I  J ohn  xih.  2  9,  TOtS  7TTO)goh  Iva  TL  8(5  : 

Acts  xix.  4,  Xeyojv  eh  tov  epyopevov  per  avrov  Tva  irujTevtnao-t.  In 
all  these  instances  there  is  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  words 
which  precede  Tva,  here  there  is  none;  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
words  that  follow  it. 

That  there  is  a  mixture  of  metaphors  here,  as  in  Col.  ii.  7  and 
1  Cor.  iii.  9,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  nor  is  this  disproved  by  show¬ 
ing  that  /oi£o'w  was  often  used  without  reference  to  its  primitive 
meaning  as  simply  =  “  to  establish  firmly,”  e.g.  a  tyranny,  Herodot. 
i.  64,  or  the  city  (Plutarch),  or  even  a  road  (Soph.  Oed .  Col \  1591). 
All  that  this  proves  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
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apostle  had  two  images  present  to  his  mind.  The  best  ancient 
writers  were  less  critical  in  this  matter  than  the  moderns.  Cicero, 
for  example,  has  sometimes  a  strange  mixture  of  metaphors  (see 
In  Cat.  i.  1 2).  Lucian  has  /n£ai  kol  Oc/xiXtoi  rrjs  op^rjcrems  (. De 
Sal  tat.  34). 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  two  words  that  St.  Paul 
(like  Lucian  in  the  place  cited)  did  not  intend  the  reader  to  think 
definitely  of  either  image,  but  used  the  words  in  their  applied 
sense.  This  seems  the  true  answer  to  the  difficulty  ’that  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  designation  of  love  as  the  foundation, — a 
position  elsewhere  ascribed  to  faith  (Col.  i.  23,  ii.  7),  from  which 
love  springs  (1  Tim.  i.  6).  Beza  asks:  “  Radicis  et  fundamenti 
nomen  quomodo  fructibus  tribuas?”  Harless  meets  the  difficulty 
by  supplying  the  missing  object  of  the  participles  from  the  clause 
to  which  they  belong,  viz.  iv  Xpiorru>;  for  which  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason,  especially  as  we  have  already  a  definition  by  cV,  so  that 
the  readers  could  not  think  of  applying  another  iv.  Love  is,  as 
it  were,  the  soil  in  which  they  are  firmly  fixed.  This  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  Christ’s  love  or  God’s  love,  either  of  which  would 
require  some  defining  genitive,  but  the  grace  of  love  in  general  as 
the  “fundamental”  principle  of  the  Christian  character.  Faith 
retains  its  usual  position  (Sia  rys  7 r.),  but  it  is  love  that  is  the 
working  principle.1 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  absence  of  the  article  before 
aydiry.  Such  omission  before  names  of  virtues,  vices,  etc.,  is 
frequent  in  classical  writers  and  in  N.T.  For  aydirr),  cf.  2  Cor. 
ii.  8 ;  Gal.  v.  6. 

Westcott  and  Hort  connect  eV  dyd-Try  with  the  foregoing  (so 
also  Holzhausen),  but  this  overweights  that  clause.  Besides,  to 
say  that  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  in  love  is  a  strange  expression. 
We  might,  at  least,  expect  “by  faith  and  love”  rather  than  “by 
faith  in  love.”  Further,  this  construction  leaves  ipp.  /cat  reO.  with¬ 
out  any  modal  definition,  which  they  seem  to  demand. 

<Va  €^iaxucrr]T€.  “That  ye  maybe  fully  able.”  KaraXapio-Oat , 
“to  comprehend.”  The  active  alone  seems  to  occur  in  classical 
writers  in  this  signification  (Plato,  Phaedr.  250  D),  but  the  middle 
is  interpreted  by  Hesychius  as  =  KaTavotio-Ouu.  It  occurs  in  this 
sense  in  Acts  iv.  13,  “perceiving  that  they  were  unlearned”; 
x.  34,  “of  a  truth  I  perceive”;  and  xxv.  25,  “finding  that  he  had 
committed  nothing,”  etc.  The  first  and  last  of  these  instances 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  need  to  call  in  the  idea  of 
“  the  earnestness  or  spiritual  energy  with  which  the  action  is 
performed”;  the  voice  simply  implies,  “to  grasp  for  oneself.” 
Kypke  (Obs.  vol.  ii.  p.  294)  takes  the  word  to  mean  “occupare,” 

1 A  somewhat  analogous  difficulty  has  been  raised  in  connexion  with 
Luke  vii.  47  :  see  note  ad  toe. 
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“ lit  possitis  occupare  .  .  .  latitudinem  quandam,”  etc.,  compar¬ 
ing  the  sense  to  that  in  ver.  19,  as  if  (“  mutato  accentu  ”)  tl  to 
TT/Varo?  stood  for  to  7rXaTos  tl,  as  by  a  similar  transposition  we 
have  in  Acts  viii.  36,  htC  tl  vSup.  Apart  from  other  objections, 
the  article  is  fatal  to  this. 

Tl  TO  -n-Xaros  kcu  juujKOS  Kal  u\|/os  kcu  (3a0os.  “What  is  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  height,  and  depth.”  As  to  the  order  of 
the  words,  ityos  precedes  fiddos  in  BCDG  17,  Vulg.  Boh.  <?/.; 
the  contrary,  X  A  K  L,  Syr.  al. 

The  four  words  seem  intended  to  indicate,  not  so  much  the 
thoroughness  of  the  comprehension  as  the  vastness  of  the  thing 
to  be  comprehended ;  hardly,  however,  “  metaphysically  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  space,”  which  has  only 
three  dimensions. 

But  what  is  it  of  which  the  readers  are  to  learn  the  dimen¬ 
sions?  Chrysostom  replies,  “the  mystery,”  tovt  «m  to  fiw - 

TTjpLOV  TO  V7T€p  TJfxCiV  OLKOV  O pTfOlv  pL€T(L  d/Cpi/IeiO-S  etSci'CU.  So 

Theodoret  and  Theophylact,  Beza,  Harless,  Olshausen,  Barry. 
In  support  of  this,  Harless  remarks  that  the  article  shows  that 
the  substantives  refer  to  something  already  mentioned.  This  is 
fallacious,  the  words  being  names  of  attributes,  and  the  article  is 
necessary  to  define  them  as  the  breadth,  etc.,  of  a  definite  thing, 
whether  that  is  expressed  or  implied.  Against  the  interpretation 
is  the  consideration  that  a  new  section  of  the  discourse  began  in 
ver.  14,  after  which  fLvo-Tj'jpLov  is  not  mentioned;  and,  besides,  the 
pLvo-Trjptov  of  vv,  4-10  is  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  not  the 
whole  scheme  of  grace,  as  some  of  these  expositors  interpret. 

Bengel  understands  the  words  as  referring  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  Christian  temple.  Eadie  remarks,  “  The  figure  of  a  temple 
still  loomed  before  the  writer’s  fancy,  and  naturally  supplied  the 
distinctive  imagery  of  the  prayer.”  This  has  much  plausibility ; 
but  the  image  has  not  been  dwelt  on  since  the  first  introduction 
of  it,  nor  is  it  St.  Paul’s  habit  to  work  out  a  figure  at  such  length. 
If  the  remoteness  of  the  substantive  was  a  good  reason  for  not 
adding  a  pronoun  in  the  genitive,  it  made  it  the  more  necessary 
to  repeat  the  noun.  The  preceding  Tetfe/uAioyieVoi  is  so  far  from 
keeping  up  the  figure,  or  showing  that  it  was  still  in  the  apostle’s 
mind,  that  it  rather  tells  the  opposite  way,  unless,  indeed,  with 
Harless,  we  suppose  lv  Xpio-Tu  to  be  understood.  Indeed,  in 
any  case  it  is  not  the  foundation  of  the  corporate  body  that  is 
there  alluded  to,  but  that  of  individuals.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
replied  that  in  ver.  14  the  writer  has  resumed  the  thought  inter¬ 
rupted  at  ver.  2,  and  that  the  figure  of  the  temple  had  immediately 
preceded.  But  a  more  serious  objection  is  that  the  substantives 
simply  express  magnitude,  and  the  mere  magnitude  of  the  temple 
was  not  likely  to  be  dwelt  on  with  such  emphasis.  Especially  is 
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the  mention  of  the  fourth  dimension,  “  depth,”  adverse  to  this 
view,  considering  that  the  “ depth”  of  the  temple  would  be  that 
of  its  foundation,  and  the  foundation  is  either  Christ  or  the 
apostles.  This  difficulty  cannot  be  surmounted  except  by  intro¬ 
ducing  ideas  of  which  the  text  gives  no  hint,  if,  indeed,  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  figure.  Thus  an  old  commentator 
(quoted  by  Wolf,  ap.  Eadie)  says,  “In  its  depth  it  descends  to 
Christ.”  Bengel  understands  the  depth  as  “ profunditas^  nulli 
creaturae  percontanda”;  the  length,  “ longitudo  per  omnia  secula.” 

V.  Soden  combines  these  two  views,  regarding  the  fxvvTrjpiov  as 
the  principal  conception,  the  description  of  which,  however,  is 
finally  summed  up  in  the  figure  of  the  temple.  De  Wette  finds 
the  object  in  Col.  ii.  3,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  before 
the  writer's  mind ;  thus  taking  it  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God ;  cf. 
Job  xi.  8.  Alford  supposes  the  genitive  to  be  left  indefinite,  “of 
all  that  God  has  revealed  or  done  in  and  for  us  ” ;  and  this  yields 
a  very  good  sense.  However,  we  need  not  travel  beyond  the 
immediate  context  to  find  a  suitable  object;  it  is  given  us  in 
aya7rr)v  roO  Xpurrov  in  the  following  verse.  The  thought  comes  to  a 
climax;  having  spoken  of  apprehending  the  vastness  of  this,  he 
checks  himself  before  adding  the  genitive  to  advance  a  step  further 
and  declare  that  the  dydirYj  rou  Xpto-Tov  is  too  vast  to  be  compre¬ 
hended.  It  has  been  objected  to  this,  that  the  simple  yvwvcu 
would  be  a  weakening,  not  a  strengthening,  of  ver.  18.  But,  first, 
yiwai  is  much  stronger  than  Kara\apicrOaiy  which  only  means 
to  come  to  know  a  fact  (see  the  passages  cited  above);  and, 
secondly,  it  is  not  simply  yvwvcu  tijv  aydir^v,  but  yiwai  tt]v 
v7re()ftdXkovcrav  rrjs  yvdxreiDS  dya7rrjv.  The  particle  re  is  not 
opposed  to  this  view  of  the  connexion,  re  expresses  more  an 
internal  (logical)  relation,  /cat  an  external  (Winer,  §  53.  2).  Oltra- 
mare  understands  simply  avrijs ,  i.e.  dyair rjs. 

Some  of  the  ancients  sought  to  find  a  special  meaning  in  each  of  the  four 
dimensions,  and  to  such  the  Cross  naturally  suggested  itself.  We  find  this 
idea  already  in  Origen,  “All  these  the  cross  of  Jesus  has,  by  which  He 
ascended  on  high  and  took  captive  a  captivity,  and  descended  to  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  earth  .  .  .  and  has  Ilimself  run  to  all  the  earth,  reaching  to  the 
breadth  and  length  of  it.  And  he  that  is  crucified  with  Christ  comprehends 
the  breadth,”  etc.  { Catena ,  p.  162).  Gregory  Nyssen  also  says  that  St.  Paul 
describes  the  power  which  controls  the  whole  by  the  figure  of  the  Cross,  ry 
<rxniiaTL  T°u  < TTavpov  (Cont.  Eunom.  Orat.  iv.  p.  582).  By  the  height  he 
understands  the  portion  above  the  crossbeam,  by  the  depth  that  below  ;  and 
so  St.  Augustine,  who  explains  the  mystery  of  the  Cross,  “  sacramentum 
crucis,”  as  signifying  love  in  its  breadth,  hope  in  its  height,  patience  in  its 
length,  and  humility  in  its  depth.  But  he  was  not  writing  as  a  commentator. 
According  to  Severianus,  the  height  alludes  to  the  Lord’s  divinity,  the  depth 
to  His  humanity,  the  length  and  breadth  to  the  extent  of  the  apostolic 
preaching.  Jerome  is  still  more  fanciful,  and  finds  in  the  height  an  allusion 
to  the  good  angels,  in  the  depth  to  the  bad,  in  the  length  to  men  who  are  on 
the  upward  path,  and  in  the  breadth  those  on  the  broad  way  that  leadeth  to 
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destruction.  There  are  other  varieties.  Such  fancies  (not  altogether  extinct 
even  in  our  own  days)  only  deserve  notice  as  a  warning  of  the  unprofitable¬ 
ness  of  such  fanciful  methods  of  interpretation.  As  Calvin  well  observes, 
“  Haec  subtilitate  sua  placent,  sed  quid  ad  mentem  Pauli?”  Nothing,  in¬ 
deed,  could  be  more  un-Pauline. 

19.  yvCival  T€  Tqi'  uireppdWouo’ai'  rrjs  y^wtrews  dydirqt'TOu  Xpiarou. 
“  And  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge.” 

A  74,  Syr.  Vulg.  read  or  interpret  Wyv  dydir^v  t rjs  yiwcws, 
“  supereminentem  scientiae  charitatem,”  a  reading  interpreted  by 
Grotius  as  meaning  the  love  which  flows  from  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  Both  external  and  internal  evidence  are  decisive  against 
the  reading,  which  may  have  originated  from  misunderstanding  of 
the  oxymoron.  The  genitive  depends  on  the  notion  of  comparison 
in  U7 Tcp/3.  Comp.  Aesch.  Prom.  923,  fipovTrjs  v7r€p/3dX\ovra  ktv7tov. 

“  Suavissima  haec  quasi  correctio  est,”  Bengel.  As  if  the  very 
word  “  know  ”  at  once  suggested  the  thought  that  such  knowledge 
was  beyond  human  capacity.  “  But  even  though  the  love  of 
Christ  surpasses  human  knowledge,  yet  ye  shall  know  it  if  ye  have 
Christ  dwelling  in  you,”  Theophylact.  There  is  a  relative  know¬ 
ledge  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  believer  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  thereby  “  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,”  for  by 
love  only  is  love  known,  yiwai,  then,  is  used  in  a  pregnant  sense. 
to  yvCjvcu ,  says  Theodore  Mops.,  dvrl  tov  diroXavaai  Xeyei  (referring 
to  Ps.  xv.  11).  So  also  Theodoret,  8warov  i)p.as  Sia  tt)s  7 ticttcujs 

Kol  aydirrjs  rrjs  7rievfiaTiKr)s  )(apiTos  a7roXavcraL  kcu  Si  a  ra  utt/s 

Kara/xa^etv.  .  .  .  For  a  similar  oxymoron  in  St.  Paul,  see  Rom. 

i.  20,  ra  dopara  avrov  .  .  .  KaSopdrai. 

A  quite  different  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Luther  in  his 
edition  of  1545  (not  the  earlier),  viz.  “  to  love  Christ  is  better  than 
knowledge.”  Holzhausen  defends  a  similar  view,  on  the  ground 
(amongst  others)  that  to  express  the  other  meaning  St.  Paul  would 
have  said,  as  in  Phil.  ii.  4,  virepe^ovcra  Travra  vovv.  But  he  desired 
to  express  the  thought  as  an  oxymoron,  thus  making  it  more 
striking.  Dobree  renders,  “  the  exceeding  love  of  God  in  bestow¬ 
ing  on  us  the  knowledge  of  Christ”  {Advers.  i.  p.  573).  He  gives 
no  reason,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  rendering  can  be 
defended. 

“  The  love  of  Christ,”  i.e.  Christ’s  love  to  us.  But  knowledge 
of  whatever  kind  is  not  the  ultimate  end,  therefore  he  adds,  not  as 
a  parallel  clause,  but  as  the  end  of  the  whole,  tva  et?  7 rdv 

to  7rArypa)p,a  tov  ©eot;,  “  that  ye  may  be  filled  up  to  all  the  fulness 
of  God.” 

This  is  not  of  easy  interpretation.  Chrysostom  gives  two 
alternatives,  either  the  vX.  tov  ©eof)  is  the  knowledge  that  God  is 
worshipped  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  he 
urges  them  to  strive  wcttc  TrXrjpovuOai  7ra crrjs  dpcTrjs  r}$  7rXrjprjs  iarty 
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6  Geo?.  This  is  rendered  by  Newman,  “  of  which  God  is  the 
fountain-head,”  but  has  been  usually  taken  to  mean  “  be  filled, 
even  as  God  is  full  ”  (Alford,  Olshausen,  Ellicott,  Eadie).  It 
is  indeed  added,  “  each  in  your  degree,  but  all  to  your  utmost 
capacity  ” ;  or,  again,  “  the  difference  between  God  and  the  saint 
will  be,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  and  extent.”  But  there  is  no 
such  restriction  in  the  text ;  it  is  not,  “  filled  up  to  your  capacity  ” 
(note  ttolv),  and  the  expression  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  On 
the  same  principle  of  interpretation  we  might  defend  such  an 
expression  as  “  wise  with  all  the  wisdom  of  God  ”  ;  yet  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  this  is  obvious.  Matt.  v.  48,  “  ye  shall  be  teXelol  as  (<k) 
your  heavenly  Father  is  Te'Aeio5,”  is  not  in  point,  for  what  is  there 
referred  to  is  the  single  virtue  of  love,  which  is  to  be  as  all- 
embracing  as  that  of  God.  “  They  who  love  those  that  love  them 
are  incomplete  in  love ;  they  who  love  their  enemies  are  re'Aetot,” 
Euthymius,  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  15.  To  be  filled  as  God  is  full,  could  at 
most  be  set  forth  as  the  ideal  to  be  attained  or  rather  approached 
in  a  future  state.  When  it  is  urged  (by  Olsh.  and  Ellic.)  that  where 
Christ  dwells  there  irav  to  v-Xr/p.  tov  ©eon  is  already  (Col.  ii.  9), 
this  is  really  to  confound  two  distinct  interpretations.  Oltramare, 
taking  TrXrjpuypia  to  mean  “ perfection,”  and  T-Xypovo-OaL  “to  be 
perfected,”  understands  the  words  to  mean,  “  that  ye  may  be 
perfect  even  to  the  possession  of  all  the  perfection  of  God.” 
“  The  highest  moral  ideal  that  can  be  presented  to  him  in  whose 
heart  Christ  dwells,  who  has  comprehended  the  greatness  of  love, 
and  has  known  the  love  of  God.” 

Theodore  Mops,  appears  to  interpret  the  words  of  the  Church, 
“  ita  ut  et  ipsi  in  portione  communis  corporis  videamini  in  quod 
vel  maxime  inhabitat  Deus  ” ;  and  so  some  moderns,  but  does 
violence  to  the  language. 

Theodoret  interprets  :  Iva  teXeiws  clvtqv  evolkov  §e£t}(tOe  ;  and  this 
has  much  in  its  favour.  ct5,  then,  would  be  as  in  ii.  21,  22,  so  that 
ye  become  the  7 rA^p.  (as  the  result  of  loading  a  ship  is  that  it 
becomes  a  TrA^o/m).  God,  then,  is  that  with  which  they  are  filled, 
as  in  i.  23  and  iv.  13  it  is  Christ.  So  KarotK^Typiov  tov  ©cou,  ii.  22, 
is  parallel  to  KaTOLKrjaat  TOV  Xp.  iv  rats  /capSiai5,  iii.  1 7  (v.  Soden). 
But  “  to  be  filled  with  God  ”  is  an  expression  which,  though 
capable  of  defence,  would  be  open  to  misconception,  and  has 
no  distinct  parallel  in  the  N.T.  It  appears  more  consonant  with 
St.  Paul’s  language  generally  to  understand  ttA.  tov  ©eoi)  as  the 
fulness  of  the  riches  of  God,  all  that  is  “  spiritually  communicable 
to  the  saints,  [who  are]  the  ‘  partakers  of  Divine  nature,’  2  Pet.  i.  4  ” 
(Moule).  This  is  substantially  Meyer’s  view. 

B  has  a  peculiar  reading:  iVa  TrXrjpwdrj  Trav,  which  is  also  that  of  17,  73, 
1 16,  of  which,  however,  17  reads  ets  v/xas  instead  of  rod  Oeov.  Westcott  and 
Hort  admit  the  reading  of  B  to  their  margin,  “that  all  the  fulness  of  God 
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may  be  filled  up.”  Comp.,  however,  the  loss  of  -re  of  io-fipayladyTe  in  B,  cap. 

i.  13. 

20,  21.  Doxology  suggested  by  the  thought  of  the  glorious  things 
prayed  for, 

20.  tw  Be  BumpeVo)  uirep  ira^ra  TroiTjcmi  UTrepeKirepurcroG  wy 
alroupeGa  t]  ^ooupe^.  “  Now  to  Him  who  is  able  to  do  more  than 
all  abundantly  beyond  what  we  ask  or  think.” 

The  object  of  the  prayer  was  a  lofty  one  ;  but,  lofty  as  it  is,  God 
is  able  to  give  more  than  we  ask,  and  even  more  than  we  under¬ 
stand.  Neither  the  narrowness  of  our  knowledge  nor  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  our  prayer  will  limit  the  richness  of  His  gifts.  Surely 
a  ground  for  this  ascription  of  praise,  wThich  gives  a  solemn  close  to 
the  first  portion  of  the  Epistle. 

virep  is  not  adverbial ;  coming  as  it  does  close  to  7 rdvra,  no 
reader  could  take  it  otherwise  than  as  a  preposition  ;  besides,  as  an 
adverb  it  would  be  tautological.  virepcKTrepioro-ov,  which  occurs  again 
1  Thess.  iii.  10,  v.  13,  is  one  of  those  compounds  with  vnip 
of  which  St.  Paul  was  fond,  cf.  wepAiW,  2  Cor.  xi.  5  ;  inrepTrepur- 
crtviD,  Rom.  v.  20;  2  Cor.  vii.  4.  Indeed,  St.  Mark  also  has 
w£p7T€p«rcrto9,  vii.  37.  Ellicott  notes  that  of  the  twenty-eight  words 
compounded  with  im -ip,  twenty-two  are  found  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles 
and  Heb.,  and  twenty  of  these  are  found  there  alone. 

ojj'  is  not  to  be  connected  with  1 rdvra,  as  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  joining  it  with  v7repeK7r€pLoraoii ,  which  by  the  idea  of  compari¬ 
son  can  govern  the  genitive  (i.e.  —  tovtu>v  a). 

Kara  rrp'  SuVajuuy  ri]i/  e^ep youpen^  e»'iqpi»\  “  According  to  (or  by 
virtue  of)  the  power  that  worketh  in  us.”  eVepy.  is  clearly  middle, 
not  passive  (as  Estius).  Onthovius,  indeed,  defends  the  latter  view, 
maintaining  that  eVcpyemu  is  always  passive  in  the  N.T.,  even 
Rom.  vii.  5;  1  Thess.  ii.  13;  Jas.  v.  16  {Bibliotheca  Bremensis,  Chassis 
4ta ,  p.  474).  According  to  Winer,  St.  Paul  uses  the  active  of 
personal  action,  the  middle  of  non-personal.  Comp.  Col.  i.  29. 

21.  auTw  ip  Sofa  iv  Tp  eKKXipcria  ical  iv  Xpnrrw  *It]ctoG.  “To 
Him  be  glory  in  the  Church  and  in  Christ  Jesus.”  So  X  A  B  C  17, 
u/.j  Vulg.  Boh.,  Jerome.  But  kcll  is  omitted  by  DbKLP,  Syr. 
(both)  Arm.  Eth.  Goth.,  Chrys.  Theodoret,  Theoph.  Oecum. 
D*  G  transpose,  and  read :  iv  Xpujrw  ’I^crov  kgu  rrj  iKKXrjcria, 
This  transposition  is  perhaps  due  to  the  thought  that  “  Christ  ” 
should  precede  “  the  Church.”  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  why  kcll 
should  have  been  omitted  if  genuine ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy 
to  see  a  reason  for  its  insertion.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  resist  the 
documentary  evidence  for  the  insertion.  If  kgu  is  omitted  we 
understand  “  in  the  Church,”  in  which  thanks  and  praise  are 
given,  “  in  Christ  Jesus,”  not  simply  “  through”  ;  but  as  St.  Paul  so 
often  uses  this  expression,  and  “  in  the  Lord  ” ;  He  is  not  the 
medium  merely,  but  by  virtue  of  His  union  with  the  Church  it  is 
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in  Him  that  it  gives  glory  to  God.  Olshausen  and  Braune, 
with  some  older  commentators,  connect  iv  Xfna-rw  Mryrrow  with  r>7 
iKKXrjo-ta.  The  absence  of  the  article  is  not  inconsistent  with  this, 
but  the  addition  would  be  superfluous,  since  the  ckkX.  can  only  be 
that  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

If  KOLLy  however,  is  read,  we  must  apparently  interpret  iv  similarly 
in  both  cases.  The  Church,  then,  is  that  by  whose  greatness  and 
perfection  the  So£a  of  God  is  exhibited,  as  it  is  also  exhibited  in 
Christ  Jesus  (v.  Soden  and  Moule). 

els  7rd<ras  Tas  ye^eas  tou  alamos  Tail'  aluvuv  6.\ir\v.  “To  all  genera¬ 
tions,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.”  There  seems  to  be  a  blending 
of  the  two  formulae  yeveal  yevetov  and  alcoves,  or  aiu)Vy  rw v  alcovcov. 
els  tovs  alwvas  tcov  at.  occurs  Gal.  i.  5 ;  Phil.  iv.  10;  1  Tim.  i.  17  ; 

2  Tim.  iv.  18,  besides  the  Apocalypse;  els  tov  alcova  tcov  alwvwv  in 

3  Esdr.  iv.  38;  and  Iojs  tov  at.  tcov  at.,  Dan.  vii.  18  (Theodot.). 
There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  the  meaning.  The  phrase  is 
understood  by  Meyer  and  others  as  designating  the  future  aim*, 
which  begins  with  the  Parousia,  as  the  superlative  age  of  all 
ages.  It  seems  much  more  natural  to  explain  it  as  the  alcov  which 
includes  many  alcoves,  “in  omnes  generationes  quas  complectitur 
6  alcov,  qui  terminatur  in  tov s  alcovas  perpetuos,”  Bengel.  But 
when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  logical  analysis  which 
shall  be  also  grammatical  of  our  own  “world  without  end,”  we 
may  be  content  to  accept  the  meaning  without  seeking  to  analyse 
the  expression. 

IV.  1  ff.  He  now  passes,  as  usually  in  his  Epistles,  after  the 
doctrinal  exposition  to  the  practical  exhortation,  in  the  course  of 
which,  however,  he  is  presently  drawn  back  (ver.  4)  to  doctrinal 
teaching  to  support  his  exhortation  to  unity. 

1-4.  Exhortation  to  live  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  calling,  in 
lowliness, patience,  love ,  and  unity . 

1.  irapaKaXo)  ou^  upas  eyco  6  Seajuos  iv  Kupuo.  “  I  therefore, 
the  prisoner  in  the  Lord,  entreat  you.”  ovv  may  indicate  inference 
from  the  immediately  preceding  verse,  or  more  probably  (since  it 
is  the  transition  between  two  sections  of  the  Epistle)  from  the 
whole  former  part,  6  Seo-puos  iv  K.  This  is  not  to  excite  their 
sympathy,  or  as  desiring  that  they  should  cheer  him  in  his 
troubles  by  their  obedience ;  for,  as  Theodoret  remarks,  “  he 
exults  in  his  bonds  for  Christ’s  sake  more  than  a  king  in  his 
diadem”;  but  rather  to  add  force  to  his  exhortation.  “In  the 
Lord  ”  for  “  in  Domini  vinculis  constrictus  est  qui  iv  Kvpico  tov 
vinctus  est,”  Fritzsche  {Rom.  ii.  p.  84).  It  does  not  signify  “for 
Christ’s  sake  ” ;  compare  awepyos  iv  XpicrTco ,  Rom.  xvi.  3,  9 ; 
dya7 rrjTos  iv  Xvpiu),  ib.  8.  It  assigns  rather  the  special  character 
which  distinguished  this  captivity  from  others. 

TrapaKaXCo  may  be  either  “  exhort  ”  or  “  entreat,  beseech  ” ; 
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and  in  both  senses  it  is  used  either  with  an  infinitive  or  with  a 
conjunction  {ha  or  oVcds).  Either  sense  would  suit  here,  but 
“exhort”  seems  too  weak  for  the  connexion;  comp.  Rom.  xii.  1, 
where  it  is  followed  by  “by  the  mercies  of  God,”  a  strong  form  of 
appeal.  More  than  exhortation  is  implied,  especially  as  it  is  an 
absolute  duty  to  which  he  calls  them. 

d£icus  TrepLTraTrjo-aL  ttjs  KXrjcrews  rjs  €kXt]0y]T€.  “To  walk  worthily 
of  the  calling  wherewith  ye  were  called.”  rjs  attracted  for  y)v  the 
cognate  accusative ;  cf.  i.  6 ;  2  Cor.  i.  4.  True,  the  dative  might  be 
used  with  Ka\eh  (see  2  Tim.  i.  9) ;  but  the  attraction  of  the  dative 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  N.T.  practice. 

2.  jxeTa  irdo-rjs  Tcnreu'0(f>po<ruVr]s  Kal  TrpaoTT]T09.  “With  all  lowli¬ 
ness  and  meekness.”  fiera  is  used  of  accompanying  actions  or 
dispositions  (see  Acts  xvii.  11;  2  Cor.  vii.  15);  n ao-rys  belongs  to 
both  substantives.  What  is  rairuvo^poo-vvy]  ?  Chrysostom  says  it 
is  OTav  Tts  /xeyas  a>r  lavrov  Ta/7mvot;  and  elsewhere,  orav  fieyaXa  rts 
cavTw  cnn'€iSa)9,  p^rjSev  fie ya  7 rept  avrov  <^avrd^r at.  Trench  says  it  is 
rather  esteeming  ourselves  small,  inasmuch  as  we  are  so,  the 
thinking  truly,  and  therefore  lowlily  of  ourselves ;  adding  that 
Chrysostom  is  bringing  in  pride  again  under  the  disguise  of 
humility.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Alford  and  other  English  com¬ 
mentators.  Yet  surely  this  is  not  right.  A  man  may  be  small, 
and  know  himself  to  be  so,  and  yet  not  be  humble.  But  every 
man  cannot  truly  think  himself  smaller  than  his  fellows ;  nor  can 
this  be  the  meaning  of  Phil.  ii.  3.  If  a  man  is  really  greater  than 
others  in  any  quality  or  attainment,  moral,  intellectual,  or  spiritual, 
does  the  obligation  of  humility  bind  him  to  think  falsely  that  he 
is  less  than  they?  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  more  a  man 
advances  in  knowledge  or  in  spiritual  insight,  the  higher  his  ideal 
becomes,  and  so  the  more  sensibly  he  feels  how  far  he  comes 
short  of  it.  This  is  one  aspect  of  humility,  but  it  is  not  ravei- 
voefapocrvvrj.  And  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  humility  as  a  Christian 
social  virtue.  St.  Paul  declares  himself  to  be  not  a  whit  inferior  to  ol 
v7rep\tav  d7rd(rroAot,  and  in  the  same  breath  says  that  he  humbled 
himself ;  he  even  exhorts  his  readers  to  imitate  him,  and  yet  he 
attributes  this  very  virtue  to  himself,  Acts  xx.  19.  And  what 
of  our  Lord  Himself,  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  7rpaos  Kal  raireivos, 
in  heart  ?  One  who  knows  himself  greater  in  relation  to  others, 
but  who  is  contented  to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  less,  such  a 
one  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  called  humble-minded ;  he  exhibits 
Ta7r€Lvo(f)po<Tvvr}.  Chrysostom’s  definition,  then,  is  far  truer  than 
Trench’s ;  it  only  errs  by  limiting  the  possibility  of  the  virtue  to 
those  who  are  great. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  Christian  virtue.  The  word  occurs  in 
Josephus  and  Epictetus,  but  only  in  a  bad  sense  as  =  “meanness  of 
spirit.”  7rpaoT?79  is  understood  by  some  expositors  as  meekness 
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toward  God  and  toward  men  ;  the  spirit  “  which  never  rises  in  in- 
subordination  against  God,  nor  in  resentment  against  man  ”  (Eadie); 
but  its  use  in  the  N.T.  does  not  justify  the  introduction  of  the 
former  idea;  compare  i  Cor.  iv.  21,  “Shall  I  come  to  you  with  a 
rod,  or  in  the  spirit  of  7 rp.”?  2  Tim.  ii.  25,  “correcting  in  7rp.” ; 
Tit.  iii.  2,  “showing  all  1 rp.  towards  all  men.”  Resignation  toward 
God  and  meekness  toward  man  are  distinct  though  allied  virtues. 
The  same  virtues  are  mentioned  in  Col.  iii.  1 2. 

p.€Ta  jxaKpo0u judas,  “  with  long-suffering,”  connected  by  some 
expositors  with  the  following ;  but  arcxo/xevoi  is  already  defined  by 
iv  aydmj,  which  is  best  connected  with  that  word.  The  repetition 
of  /xerd  is  rather  in  favour  of  than  adverse  to  the  parallelism  with 
the  preceding,  toltt.  and  71-pa.  being  taken  more  closely  together  as 
being  nearly  allied  virtues. 

pLaKpo6vp.La  has  two  senses :  steadfastness,  especially  in  endur¬ 
ing  suffering,  as  in  Plutarch,  “  Never  ask  from  God  freedom  from 
trouble,  but  p.aKpo6vp.ia”  {Luc.  32)  cf.  Jas.  v.  10;  Heb.  vi.  12; 
but  generally  in  N.T.  slowness  in  avenging  wrongs,  forbearance, 
explained,  in  fact,  in  the  following  words.  Fritzsche  defines  it, 
“  Clementia ,  qua  irae  temperans  delictum  non  statim  vindices, 
sed  ei  qui  peccaverit  poenitendi  locum  relinquas”  {Rom.  i.  p. 
98).  Compare  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  y  dydTry  puxKpoOvpLu,  xpr)(TT€^eTaLt 
In  his  comment  on  that  passage,  Chrysostom  rather  curiously 
says  :  /xa/cpo#v/xos  Sid  TO vto  Acyerai  iiretSy  pcaKpdv  nva  koI  pceydXyv 
€>1  if/vXyv. 

a^exope^oi  aXX^Xwy  iv  dyairr].  “  Forbearing  one  another  in  love.” 
This  mutual  forbearance  is  the  expression  in  action  of  p,aKpoOvpLta. 
It  involves  bearing  with  one  another’s  weaknesses,  not  ceasing  to 
love  our  neighbour  or  friend  because  of  those  faults  in  him  which 
perhaps  offend  or  displease  us. 

The  participles  fall  into  the  nominative  by  a  common  idiom, 
dp-cis  being  the  logical  subject  of  d£ut>?  7repi7rar.;  cf.  ch.  iii.  18  and 
Col.  i.  10.  There  is  no  need,  then,  with  some  commentators,  to 
supply  co-re  or  yiVccrfle. 

3.  cr-rrouSd^orres  TYipeii'  Trjy  eyoTTjTa  tou  weupaTOS  iv  tw  ow&ccrpa) 
TTjs  eip^nrjs,  “giving  diligence  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.”  “  Endeavouring,”  as  in  the  AV.,  would  imply  the 
possibility,  if  not  likelihood,  of  the  endeavour  failing.  Trench  {On 
the  Authorised  Version ,  p.  44)  says  that  in  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
lators  “endeavouring”  meant  “giving  all  diligence.”  But  in  Acts 
xvi.  10  the  word  is  used  to  render  iCyrycrap.€v,  and  except  in  this 
and  two  other  passages  it  is  not  used  for  cnrov$d(uv,  which,  in 
Tit.  iii.  12  and  2  Pet.  iii.  14,  is  rendered  “be  diligent”;  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  9,  21,  “do  thy  diligence”;  2  Tim.  ii.  15,  “study.”  The  other 
passages  where  the  rendering  is  “  endeavour  ”  are  1  Thess.  ii.  17, 
where  the  endeavour  did  fail,  and  2  Pet.  i.  1 5,  where  failure  might 
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have  appeared  possible.  Theophylact  well  expresses  the  force 
of  the  word  here :  ovk  d7rorw?  io-gvo-opitv  dp yvevtiv.  The  clause 
expresses  the  end  to  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of  the  virtues 
mentioned  in  ver.  2. 

t ypdv,  “  to  preserve,”  for  it  is  supposed  already  to  exist. 
“  Etiam  ubi  nulla  fissura  est,  monitis  opus  est,”  Bengel.  The 
existence  of  divisions,  therefore,  is  not  suggested.  “  The  unity  of 
the  Spirit,”  i.e.  the  unity  which  the  Spirit  has  given  us.  “The 
Spirit  unites  those  who  are  separated  by  race  and  customs,”  Chrys., 
and  so  most  recent  commentators ;  and  this  seems  to  be  proved 
by  ev  UvevpLa  in  the  following  verse.  But  Calvin,  Estius,  and 
others,  following  Anselm  and  ps-Ambrose,  understand  ttv.  here  of 
the  human  spirit,  “animorum  concordia.”  De  Wette,  again,  thinks 
that  the  analogy  of  Ivorys  A}?  ttio-tcw?,  in  ver.  13,  is  against  the 
received  interpretation,  and  accordingly  interprets  “the  unity  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  community,”  taking  7 tv.  in  ver.  4 
similarly.  Comp.  Grotius,  “  unitatem  ecclesiae  quae  est  corpus 
spirituale.”  (Theodore  Mops,  agrees  with  Chrys.  The  quotation 
in  Ellicott  belongs  to  the  next  verse.) 

lv  tcu  cFui'Secrp.u)  rrjs  elprjrris.  Genitive  of  apposition )  peace  is 
the  bond  in  which  the  unity  is  kept ;  cf.  o-vvSecrpiov  d$i#aa?,  Acts 
viiii  23,  and  crvi'Sccr/xo?  evvoias,  Plut.  Num .  6.  The  fact  that  love 
is  called  the  bond  of  peace  in  Col.  iii.  14  does  not  justify  us  in 
taking  the  words  here  as  meaning  “  love,”  an  interpretation  adopted, 
probably,  in  consequence  of  lv  being  taken  instrumentally ;  in 
which  case,  as  peace  could  not  be  the  instrument  by  which  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  is  maintained,  but  is  itself  maintained  thereby, 
the  genitive  could  not  be  one  of  apposition.  But  the  lv  is  parallel 
to  the  lv  before  dyd-n-y,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  by  the  bond  of 
peace  that  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  kept. 

4-11.  Essential  unity  of  the  Church .  It  is  one  Body ,  animated 
by  one  Spirit ,  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  one  Lord ,  and  all  being 
children  of  the  same  Father .  But  the  me?nbers  have  their  different 
gifts  and  offices . 

4.  ey  (jcujjia  kcu  lv  rbeujjia  Ka0ws  Kal  €kXt)0t]T€  lv  juua  eXiriSi  tt}s 
kX>/<tcg)s  “  One  Body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  were  called 

in  one  hope  of  your  calling.”  This  and  the  two  following  verses 
express  the  objective  unity  belonging  to  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tion  in  all  its  aspects.  First,  the  oneness  of  the  Church  itself: 
one  Body,  one  Spirit,  one  Hope.  Next,  the  source  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  that  unity,  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism ;  and 
lastly,  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Author,  who  is  defined,  in  a  three¬ 
fold  manner,  as  over  all,  through  all,  and  in  all. 

Although  there  is  no  connecting  particle,  and  yap  is  certainly 
not  to  be  supplied,  the  declaration  is  introduced  as  supplying  a 
motive  for  the  exhortation,  but  the  absence  of  any  such  particle 
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makes  it  more  vivid  and  impressive.  We  need  not  even  supply 
ecrTt ;  it  is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  an  abrupt  and  emphatic  reminder 
of  what  the  readers  well  knew,  as  if  the  writer  were  addressing  them 
in  person.  Still  less  are  we  to  supply,  with  Theophylact  and 
Oecumenius,  “Be  ye,”  or  with  others,  “Ye  are,”  neither  of  which 
would  agree  with  vv.  5  and  6. 

One  Body ;  namely,  the  Church  itself,  so  often  thus  described ; 
one  Spirit,  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  dwells  in  and  is  the  vivifying 
Spirit  of  that  body;  cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  The  parallelism  eh  K  vpios, 
eh  ©cos  seems  to  require  this.  Comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  4-6,  where  to 
avro  I Ivevfia,  6  a vtos  KY/uos,  6  aoros  @€09.  Chrysostom,  however, 
interprets  differently ;  indeed,  he  gives  choice  of  several  interpreta¬ 
tions,  none  of  them  agreeing  with  this.  “  Showing  (he  says)  that 
from  one  body  there  will  be  one  spirit ;  or  that  there  may  be  one 
body  but  not  one  spirit,  as  if  one  should  be  a  friend  of  heretics  ; 
or  that  he  shames  them  from  that,  that  is,  ye  who  have  received 
one  spirit  and  been  made  to  drink  from  one  fountain  ought  not  to  be 
differently  minded ;  or  by  spirit  here  he  means  readiness,  7rpo6vfiia” 

kcl9u)s  is  not  used  by  Attic  writers,  who  employ  KaOchrep  or 
KaOo.  It  is  called  Alexandrian,  but  is  not  confined  to  Alexandrian 
or  biblical  writers. 

ev  pua  iXmSi.  iv  is  not  instrumental,  as  Meyer  holds.  Comp. 
KaXetv  ev  ^apm,  Gal.  i.  6  ;  ev  ttpyjvr),  I  Cor.  vii.  15  ;  ev  ayicur/Aw, 
1  Thess.  iv.  7  ;  nor  is  it  =  eh  or  em,  as  Chrysostom. 

It  is  frequently  said  in  this  and  similar  cases  that  it  indicates 
the  “  element  ”  in  which  something  takes  place.  But  this  is  no 
explanation,  it  merely  suggests  an  indefinite  figure,  which  itself 
requires  explanation.  Indeed,  the  word  “  element  ”  or  “  sphere  ” 
seems  to  imply  something  previously  existing.  What  ev  indicates 
is  that  the  hope  was  an  essential  accompaniment  of  their  calling, 
a  “conditio”  (not  “condition”  in  the  English  sense).  It  differs 
from  eh  in  this,  that  the  latter  preposition  would  suggest  that  the 
“hope,”  “peace,”  etc.,  followed  the  calling  in  time.  In  fact,  the 
expression  eh  tl  involves  a  figure  taken  from  motion ;  he  who  is 
called  is  conceived  as  leaving  the  place  in  which  the  call  reached 
him.  But  kX^o-19  as  applied  to  the  Christian  calling  is  pregnant, 
it  includes  the  idea  of  the  state  into  which  the  calling  brings  those 
who  are  called.  “  ev  exprimit  indolem  rei,”  Bengel  on  1  Thess. 
iv.  7  ;  so  also  the  verb.  Hence  such  an  expression  as  kXtjtol  aytoi. 
They  are  so  called  as  to  be  ev  e/WiSi,  eV  dprp'Yf,  by  the  very  fact  of 
their  calling,  not  merely  as  a  result  of  it.  Hence,  also,  we  are  not 
to  interpret  “hope  of  your  calling,”  or  “the  hope  arising  from 
your  calling,”  which  is  hardly  consistent,  by  the  way,  with  the  idea 
that  hope  is  the  “  element.”  It  is  rather  the  hope  belonging  to 
your  calling. 

5.  els  Ku'pios,  pact  moms,  €V  pdirTicrpia.  “One  Lord,  one  Faith, 
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one  Baptism.”  One  Lord,  Christ ;  one  faith,  of  which  He  is  the 
object,  one  in  its  nature  and  essence ;  and  one  baptism,  by  which 
we  are  brought  into  the  profession  of  this  faith. 

The  question  has  been  -asked,  Why  is  the  other  sacrament  not 
mentioned?  and  various  answers  have  been  given,  of  which  the 
one  that  is  most  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is  that  it  is  not  a  ground  or 
antecedent  condition  of  unity,  but  an  expression  of  it.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  would  supply  a  strong  motive  for  pre¬ 
serving  unity,  as  in  1  Cor.  x.  17.  Probably,  as  it  was  not  essential 
to  mention  it,  the  omission  is  due  in  part  to  the  rhythmical 
arrangement  of  three  triads. 

6.  els  0eos  kcu  TraTYjp  TravTw.  “  One  God  and  Father  of  all.” 
Observe  the  climax:  first,  the  Church,  then  Christ,  then  God;  also  the 
order  of  the  three  Persons — Spirit,  Lord,  Father.  Ellicott  quotes 
from  Cocceius:  “Etiamsi  baptizamur  in  nomen  Patris  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti,  et  filium  unum  Dominum  nominamus,  tamen  non  credimus 
nisi  in  unum  Deum.”  It  is  arbitrary  to  limit  wavriDv  to  the  faith¬ 
ful.  It  is  true  the  context  speaks  only  of  Christians,  but  then 
7rdrrc5  has  not  been  used.  The  writer  advances  from  the  Lord  of 
the  Church  to  the  God  and  Father  of  all.  For  this  notion  of 
Fatherhood  see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed ,  Art.  1. 

6  em  Trdrrcoy  kcu  81a  narrow  kcu  iv  Traair  “  Who  is  over  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  all.”  The  Received  Text  adds  i>/xu/,  with  a  few 
cursives,  and  Chrys.  (Comm,  not  text)  Theoph.  Oec.  rjfuv  is  added 
in  DGKL,  Vulg.  Syr.  (both)  Arm.  Goth.,  Iren. 

There  is  no  pronoun  in  SABCP  17  6j2y  Ign.  Orig.  at.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  added  as  a  gloss,  ndo-iv  seeming  to  require  a  limitation. 

As  ttcLo-lv  is  undoubtedly  masculine,  it  is  most  natural  to  take 
iravTuv  in  both  places  as  masculine  also.  Ver.  7  individualises  the 
7 retire?  by  ivl  e/cdo-ra)  ? J/xwr.  Erasmus  and  some  later  commentators, 
however,  have  taken  the  first  and  second  ndvrow  as  neuter,  whilst 
the  Vulg.  so  takes  the  second. 

6  €7rt  narrow  ;  cf.  Rom.  ix.  5)  o  eni  narrow  ®eos  evXoyyjTos  eis 
roDs  alwvas.  “  Over  all,”  as  a  sovereign  ruler.  It  is  less  easy  to 
say  what  are  the  distinct  ideas  meant  to  be  expressed  by  8id  and 
eV  respectively.  The  latter  is  more  individualising,  the  indwelling 
is  an  indwelling  in  each ;  whereas  Sid  n arrow  expresses  a  relation 
to  the  whole  body,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  influence  and 
power  of  God  are  diffused.  It  is  a  sustaining  and  working 
presence.  This  does  not  involve  the  supplying  of  erepyow. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  a  direct  reference  to  the  Trinity  in  these 
three  prepositional  clauses,  for  here  it  is  the  Father  that  is  specially 
mentioned  in  parallelism  to  the  Spirit  and  the  Son,  previously 
spoken  of. 

7.  eri  8e  eKdcrru)  rpxojv  e8o0r|  ^  X^Pt?  KaT«  to  /Jterpoy  rrjs  Swpeas 
tou  XpioTou.  “  But  to  each  one  of  us  the  grace  was  given  according 
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to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ.5’  He  passes  from  the  relation 
to  the  whole  to  the  relation  to  the  individual.  In  the  oneness  of 
the  body,  etc.,  there  is  room  for  diversity,  and  no  one  is  overlooked  ; 
each  has  his  own  position.  Compare  Rom.  xii.  4-6  ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  4 fT.?  where  the  conception  is  carried  out  in  detail.  “The 
grace,”  i.e.  the  grace  which  he  has.  The  article  is  omitted  in 
B  D*  G  L  P*  but  is  present  in  X  A  C  Dc  K  Pcorr,  most  others.  The 
omission  is  easy  to  account  for  from  the  adjoining  y  in  i860y. 
“According  to  the  measure,”  etc.,  i.e.  according  to  what  Christ  has 
given;  cf.  Rom.  xii.  6,  “gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  that 
is  given  to  us.” 

8.  Aid  Xcyei.  “Wherefore  it  saith”  =  “it  is  said.”  If  any 
substantive  is  to  be  supplied  it  is  y  ypa<j>y ;  but  the  verb  may  well 
be  taken  impersonally,  just  as  in  colloquial  English  one  may  often 
hear :  “  it  says,”  or  the  like.  Many  expositors,  however,  supply  o 
©cos.  Meyer  even  says,  “  Who  says  it  is  obvious  of  itself,  namely, 
God,  whose  word  the  Scripture  is.”  Similarly  Alford  and  Ellicott. 
If  it  were  St.  Paul’s  habit  to  introduce  quotations  from  the  O.T., 
by  whomsoever  spoken  in  the  original  text,  with  the  formula  6  ©eos 
Aeyet,  then  this  supplement  here  might  be  defended.  But  it  is  not. 
In  quoting  he  sometimes  says  Ac'yet,  frequently  y  ypa<j>y  Aeyci,  at 
other  times  Aa /318  Xiyet,  ‘Ho-aias  Acyei.  There  is  not  a  single 
instance  in  which  6  ©cos  is  either  expressed  or  implied  as  the 
subject,  except  where  in  the  original  context  God  is  the  speaker, 
as  in  Rom.  ix.  15.  Even  when  that  is  the  case  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  use  a  different  subject,  as  in  Rom.  x.  19,  20,  “Moses 
saith,”  “Isaiah  is  very  bold,  and  saith”;  Rom.  ix.  17,  “The 
Scripture  saith  to  Pharaoh.” 

This  being  the  case,  we  are  certainly  not  justified  in  forcing 
upon  the  apostle  here  and  in  ch.  v.  14  a  form  of  expression  con¬ 
sistent  only  with  the  extreme  view  of  verbal  inspiration.  When 
Meyer  (followed  by  Alford  and  Ellicott)  says  that  y  ypa<j>y  must 
not  be  supplied  unless  it  is  given  by  the  context,  the  reply  is 
obvious,  namely,  that,  as  above  stated,  y  ypa<t>y  Acycc  does,  in  fact, 
often  occur,  and  therefore  the  apostle  might  have  used  it  here, 
whereas  6  ©cos  A eyci  does  not  occur  (except  in  cases  unlike  this), 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  could  not  be  used  by  St.  Paul  here. 
It  is  some  additional  confirmation  of  this  that  both  here  and  in 
ch.  v.  14  (if  that  is  a  biblical  quotation)  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
make  important  alterations.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Braune, 
Macpherson,  Moule ;  the  latter,  however,  adding  that  for  St.  Paul 
“  the  word  of  the  Scripture  and  the  word  of  its  Author  are  con¬ 
vertible  terms.” 

It  is  objected  that  although  cfryo-i  is  used  impersonally,  Aeyci  is 
not.  The  present  passage  and  ver.  14  are  sufficient  to  prove  the 
usage  for  St.  Paul,  and  there  are  other  passages  in  his  Epistles 
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where  this  sense  is  at  least  applicable  ;  cf.  Rom.  xv.  io,  where  Acyct 
is  parallel  to  yeypawrai  in  ver.  9;  Gal.  iii.  16,  where  it  corresponds 
to  ippyOrjo-av,  But,  in  fact,  the  impersonal  use  of  c^T/o-t  in  Greek 
authors  is  quite  different,  namely  =  <£acn,  “they  say”  (so ^r^Cor. 
x.  10).  Classical  authors  had  no  opportunity  of  using  \(yu  as  it  is 
used  here,  as  they  did  not  possess  any  collection  of  writings  which 
could  be  referred  to  as  rj  ypa<f>r)y  or  by  any  like  word.  They  could 
say  :  6  vopios  \eyec,  and  TO  Xey opcevov. 

5Am|3ds  els  ttyos  flXfAciXajTeuacy  alxfJiciXGxnay  kch  I'Sukc  SojjiaTa 
tois  d^0pcoTrots.  “  When  he  ascended  on  high  He  led  a  captivity 
captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.”  The  words  appear  to  be  taken 
from  Ps.  lxviii.  18  (where  the  verbs  are  in  the  second  person);  but 
there  is  an  important  divergence  in  the  latter  clause,  which  in  the 
Hebrew  is,  “Thou  has  received  gifts  among  men,”  the  meaning 
being,  received  tributary  gifts  amongst  the  vanquished,  or  according 
to  another  interpretation,  gifts  consisting  in  the  persons  of  the 
surrendered  enemies  (Ibn  Ezra,  Ewald).  The  Septuagint  also 
has  eXa/Ses  Sopcara  iv  av0p(o7r<p,  or,  according  to  another  reading, 
av0p(D7roLs.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
divergence.  Chrysostom  simply  says  the  one  is  the  same  as  the 
other,  tovto  ravrov  icrriv  cKctVw ;  and  so  Theophylact,  adding,  “  for 
God  giving  the  gifts  receives  in  return  the  service.”  Meyer, 
followed  by  Alford  and  Eadie,  maintains  that  the  Hebrew  verb 
often  has  a  proleptic  signification,  “  to  fetch,”  i.e.  to  take  in  order 
to  give.  The  apostle,  says  Eadie,  seizes  on  the  latter  portion  ot 
the  sense,  and  renders — eSwKe.  Most  of  the  passages  cited  for 
this  are  irrelevant  to  the  present  purpose,  the  verb  being  followed 
by  what  we  may  call  the  dative  of  a  pronoun,  e.g.  Gen.  xv.  9, 
“Take  for  me”;  xxvii.  13,  “Fetch  me  them.”  In  such  cases  it  is 
plain  that  the  notion  of  subsequent  giving  is  in  the  “  mihi,”  not  in 
the  verb,  or  rather  the  dative  is  simply  analogous  to  the  dativus 
com  modi,  This  use  is  quite  parallel  to  that  of  the  English  “get.” 
In  xviii.  5,  “I  will  get  a  piece  of  bread  and  comfort  ye  your 
hearts,”  the  pronoun  is  omitted  as  needless,  the  words  that  follow 
expressing  the  purpose  for  which  the  bread  was  to  be  fetched.  In 
xlii.  1 6,  “  Send  one  of  you  and  let  him  fetch  your  brother,”  there  is 
no  idea  of  giving.  In  no  case  is  giving  any  part  of  the  idea  of  the 
Hebrew  verb  any  more  than  of  the  English  “get”  or  “fetch.” 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  “proleptic  use,”  this  is  not 
the  sense  of  the  verb  in  the  psalm,  so  that  it  would  not  really  help. 
The  psalm  speaks  of  receiving  (material)  gifts  from  men ;  the 
apostle,  of  giving  (spiritual)  gifts  to  men.  Macpherson  says,  “  The 
modification  is  quite  justifiable,  on  the  ground  that  Christ,  to 
whom  the  words  are  applied,  receives  gifts  among  men  only  that 
He  may  bestow  them  upon  men.”  But  Christ  did  not  receive 
amongst  men  the  gifts  which  He  is  here  said  to  bestow.  The 
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Pulpit  Commentary  states :  “  Whereas  in  the  psalm  it  is  said  gave 
gifts  to  men  ”  [which  is  not  in  the  psalm,  but  in  the  Epistle],  as 
modified  by  the  apostle  it  is  said  “  received  gifts  for  men,55  which  is 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  particular  interpretation  of  the 
psalm  adopted  in  the  English  version.  Ellicott,  admitting  that  the 
difference  is  not  diminished  by  any  of  the  proposed  reconciliations, 
takes  refuge  in  the  apostolic  authority  of  St.  Paul.  “The  inspired 
apostle,  by  a  slight  (?)  change  of  language  and  substitution  of  eWe 
for  the  more  dubious  np6,  succinctly,  suggestively,  and  authorita¬ 
tively  unfolds.55  But  he  does  not  profess  to  be  interpreting  (as  in 
Rom.  x.  6,  7,  8),  but  quoting.  Such  a  view,  indeed,  would  open 
the  door  to  the  wildest  freaks  of  interpretation ;  they  might  not, 
indeed,  command  assent  as  inspired,  but  they  could  never  be 
rejected  as  unreasonable.  The  change  here,  far  from  being  slight, 
is  just  in  that  point  in  which  alone  the  quotation  is  connected 
either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows. 

The  supposition  that  St.  Paul  does  not  intend  either  to 
quote  exactly  or  to  interpret,  but  in  the  familiar  Jewish  fashion 
adapts  the  passage  to  his  own  use,  knowing  that  those  of 
his  readers  who  were  familiar  with  the  psalm  would  recognise 
the  alteration  and  see  the  purpose  of  it,  namely,  that  instead 
of  receiving  gifts  of  homage  Christ  gives  His  gifts  to  men, 
is  not  open  to  any  serious  objection,  since  he  does  not  found 
any  argument  on  the  passage.  So  Theodore  Mops.,  who  re¬ 
marks  that  u7raXXafa9  to  eXa/^e  So/xara  ovrcos  iv  rw  \f/a\fx a>  /ca/xcrw, 
eSa>Ke  So/xara  eT7re,  rfj  vrraWayfj  i repi  rrjv  OLKtiav  gpijcrdfievos 
cLKokovOtav'  e/c€t  p\v  yap  tt po9  ttjv  viroOeatv  to  cXa/Sev  ?Jp/xoTTev,  iv- 
ravOa  Se  t<3  7rpOKei/xeVa>  to  eSwKev  olkoXovOov  rjv.  As  Oltramare 
observes :  Paul  wishes  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  gifts  granted  to  the 
Christian  in  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ,  exalted  to  heaven. 
An  expression  of  Scripture  occurs  to  him,  which  strikes  him  as 
being  “  le  mot  de  la  situation.55  Depicting  originally  the  triumph 
of  God,  it  strikes  him  as  expressing  well  ( mutatis  mutandis)  the 
triumph  of  Christ,  but  he  does  not  identify  either  the  facts  or  the 
persons.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  same  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  the  psalm  is  given  in  the  Syriac  Version  and  in  the 
Targum.  The  former  may  have  followed  St.  Paul,  as  the  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic,  although  made  from  the  Septuagint,  have  done ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Targumist,  finding  a  difficulty, 
followed  the  Syriac, — an  improbable  supposition.  In  his  expansion 
he  interprets  the  words  of  Moses,  “Thou  didst  ascend  to  the 
firmament,  Moses  the  prophet,  thou  didst  take  a  captivity 
captive,  thou  didst  teach  the  words  of  the  law,  thou  gavest  gifts 
to  the  sons  of  men.55  This  Targum  as  we  have  it  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  late  date.  But  if  we  may  assume,  as  no  doubt  we  may,  that 
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it  is  giving  us  here  an  ancient  interpretation,  we  have  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  so  far  as  St.  Paul  is  concerned;  he  simply  made  use 
of  the  Rabbinical  interpretation  as  being  suitable  to  his  purpose. 
Compare  i  Cor.  x.  4.  No  doubt  the  question  remains,  What  led 
the  Targumist  to  take  this  view  of  the  passage?  Hitzig  suggests 
that  as  the  receiving  of  gifts  seemed  not  consonant  with  the 
majesty  of  God,  the  paraphrast  mentally  substituted  for  np^  the 
verb  p^n,  which  has  the  same  letters  in  a  different  order,  and 
means  “  to  divide,  give  a  portion,”  etc.  This  verb  is  rendered 
SlSohtiv  by  the  Sept,  in  Gen.  xlix.  27  (EV.  “divide”),  while  in 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  occurs  in  an  otherwise  unexampled 
sense  “plunder”  (EV.  “took  a  portion  out  of”),  the  Sept,  has 
e\a/3cu  (ra  iv).  The  feeling  that  prompted  the  paraphrast  here 
shows  itself  also  in  Rashi’s  comment,  “  took,  that  thou  mightest 
give.” 

This  renders  needless  a  recourse  to  the  supposition  that  the 
quotation  is  from  a  Christian  hymn,  which  borrowed  from  the 
psalm.  The  objection  raised  to  this  and  to  the  preceding  view 
from  the  use  of  Ae'yct,  has  no  force  except  on  the  assumption  that 
0co?  is  to  be  supplied;  and,  in  fact,  in  ver.  14  many  expositors 
suppose  that  it  is  a  hymn  that  is  quoted  in  the  same  manner. 
Nor  can  it  be  truly  alleged  that  St.  Paul  here  treats  the  words  as 
belonging  to  canonical  Scripture,  for  he  draws  no  inference  from 
them,  as  we  shall  see.  Indeed,  if  he  himself  had  altered  them, 
instead  of  adopting  an  existing  alteration,  it  would  be  equally 
impossible  for  him  to  argue  from  the  altered  text  as  if  it  were 
canonical. 

r})QjLa\wT€V(re v  alxpaXoxriav.  “Took  captive  a  body  of  captives,” 
the  cognate  accusative,  abstract  for  concrete,  as  the  same  word  is 
used  in  1  Esdr.  v.  45  and  Judith  ii.  9.  We  have  the  same  expression 
in  the  song  of  Deborah:  “Arise,  Barak,  and  lead  thy  captivity 
captive,  thou  son  of  Abinoam,”  judg.  v.  12,  which  is  perhaps  the 
source  of  the  expression  in  the  psalm.  The  interpretation  adopted 
in  a  popular  hymn,  “captivity  is  captive  led,”  as  if  “captivity” 
meant  the  power  that  took  captive,  is  quite  untenable,  and  such  a 
use  of  the  abstract  is  foreign  to  Hebrew  thought. 

Who  are  these  captives  ?  Chrysostom  replies  :  The  enemies 
of  Christ,  viz.  Satan,  sin,  and  death.  In  substance  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  no  doubt  correct,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  define  the 
enemies ;  the  figure  is  general,  that  of  a  triumphant  conqueror 
leading  his  conquered  enemies  in  his  train.  Compare  Col.  ii.  15. 
To  press  the  figure  further  would  lead  us  into  difficulties.  These 
enemies  are  not  yet  finally  destroyed,  co-xoltos  ixOpos  Karapytirai  6 
OdvciTos  (1  Cor.  xv.  2  5). 

Theodoret  interprets  the  “captives”  as  the  redeemed  (as 
Justin  had  already  done),  namely,  as  having  been  captives  of  the 
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devil,  ov  yap  eXevOepovs  ovras  yp as  yxpaXujTevaev,  ttAA*  v7ro  tov 
SiafioXov  ye.ye.vi ]pevovs  dvTy)(paXwTev<Tev,  ko\  tijv  eXevOeptav  yplv 
ehwpyiTaTo ;  and  so  many  moderns.  But  this  does  not  agree 
with  the  construction  by  which  the  alxpaXuio-ia  must  be  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  verb.  Besides,  the  captives  are 
distinguished  from  dvOpuiTrot.  The  same  objections  hold  against 
the  view  that  the  captives  are  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
whom  Christ  delivered  from  Hades  (Lyra,  Estius). 

“  And  gave  gifts.”  /cat  is  omitted  in  X*  A  C2  D*  G  1 7,  a! . ; 
but  inserted  in  xc  B  C*  and c  Dc  K  L  P,  a!.  Syr.  A  tendency  to 
assimilate  to  the  passage  in  the  psalm  appears  in  the  reading 
yXpaXwTevcrais  in  A  L  and  several  MSS.,  which  nevertheless  read 
eSwKev.  For  the  gifts  compare  Acts  ii.  33. 

9.  to  Se  *A vepr]  tl  icmv  el  pr]  on  tea!  kot c(3t)  ets  Ta  /caTcoTepa 
peprj  Trjs  yrjs.  “  Now  that  He  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  He 
also  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?  ” 

There  is  here  a  very  important  variety  of  reading — 

Kar^r}  without  irpCoTov  is  the  reading  of  X*  AC*  D  G  17  67s,  Boh.  Sahid. 
Eth.  Amiat.,  Iren.  Orig.  Chrys.  (Comm.)  Aug.  Jerome. 

Kartpr)  7 rpCorov  is  read  in  Xc  B  Cc  Iv  L  P,  most  mss.  Vulg.  Goth.  Syr. 
(both)  Arm.,  Theodoret. 

The  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  omission.  Transcrip¬ 
tional  evidence  points  the  same  way.  The  meaning  which  presented  itself 
on  the  surface  was  that  Christ  who  ascended  had  had  His  original  seat  in 
heaven,  and  that  what  the  apostle  intended,  therefore,  was  that  He  descended 
before  He  ascended  ;  hence  7 rpQrov  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  mind 
of  a  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  be 
omitted.  Reiche,  indeed,  takes  the  opposite  view.  The  word,  he  says, 
might  seem  superfluous,  since  both  in  ver.  S  and  ver.  10  we  have  ava(3as  els 
vxf/os  without  irpuTov  ;  or,  again,  unsuitable,  since  Christ  descended  but  once, 
supposing,  namely,  that  the  reference  to  avafias  was  missed.  He  thinks 
7 rpwrov  all  but  necessary  to  the  argument  of  the  apostle.  This  is  just  what 
some  early  copyists  thought,  and  it  is  a  consideration  much  more  likely  to 
have  affected  them  than  the  opposite  one,  that  the  word  was  superfluous.  It 
is  rejected  by  most  critics,  but  Westcott  and  Hort  admit  it  to  a  place  in  the 
margin. 

piprj  after  Karwrepa  has  the  authority  of  X  A  B  C  Dc  Iv  L  P,  while  it  is 
omitted  by  D*  G  (not  f).  The  versions  and  Fathers  are  divided.  The  word 
is  read  in  Vulg.  Boh.  Arm.  Syr-Pesh.,  Chrys.  Theodoret,  Aug.,  but  omitted 
by  Goth.  Syr.  (Sch.)  Eth.,  Iren.  Theodotus.  The  insertion  or  omission  makes 
no  difference  in  the  sense.  Most  recent  critical  editors  retain  the  word. 
Tischendorf  rejected  it  in  his  seventh,  but  restored  it  in  his  eighth  edition. 
Alford,  Ellicott,  and  Meyer  pronounce  against  it ;  the  last-mentioned 
suggesting  that  it  is  a  gloss  due  to  the  old  explanation  of  the  descent  into 
hell,  in  order  to  mark  the  place  as  subterranean. 

ro  Sc  ’A re/3y,  i.e.  not  the  word  drc/3?/,  which  had  not  occurred, 
but  that  which  is  implied  in  avaftds.  tl  ea-nv  el  py,  k.t.A.,  i.e.  “  what 
does  this  mean  but,”  etc.  ra  /carah-cpa  Tys  yf)<s.  The  genitive 
may  be  either  partitive,  the  lower  as  distinguished  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  earth,  or  of  apposition,  the  lower  regions,  i.e.  those  of 
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the  earth.  With  the  former  interpretation  we  may  understand  either 
death  simply,  as  Chrysostom  and  the  other  Greeks,  ra  Karw  fxiprj 
rrjs  yyjs  rov  Oavarov  (frrjcnv,  ai to  Trjs  twv  av6pa)7ni)v  V7rorotas,  quoting 
Gen.  xliv.  29 ;  Ps.  cxlii.  7 ;  or  Hades,  as  the  place  where  departed 
spirits  live,  which  is  the  view  of  Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  Jerome,  and 
many  moderns,  including  Bengel,  Olshausen,  Meyer  (later  editions), 
Alford,  Ellicott,  Barry. 

But  there  are  serious  objections  to  this.  First,  if  the  apostle  had 
meant  to  say  that  Christ  descended  to  a  depth  below  which  there 
was  no  deeper,  as  He  ascended  to  a  height  above  which  was  none 
higher,  he  would  doubtless  have  used  the  superlative,  ra  KaTwTtpa 
fxepr]  T7/s  7779,  if  the  genitive  is  partitive,  could  mean  “  the  low-lying 
regions  of  the  earth,”  in  opposition  to  ra  avwTepiKa  piipiq  (Acts 
xix.  1).  Meyer,  indeed,  takes  the  genitive  as  depending  on  the 
comparative;  but  this  would  be  an  awkward  way  of  expressing 
what  would  more  naturally  have  been  expressed  by  an  adverb, 
ra  KarwTara  r 779  7179  occurs  in  the  Sept.  Ps.  lxiii.  9,  cxxxix.  15 
(/varwraraj) ;  but  in  the  former  place  the  words  mean  death  and 
destruction ;  in  the  latter  they  figuratively  denote  what  is  hidden, 
the  place  of  formation  of  the  embryo.  The  corresponding  Hebrew 
phrase  is  found  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  18,  24,  referring  to  death  and 
destruction,  but  rendered  fiaOos  rrjs  7^9.  Cf.  Matt.  xi.  23,  where 
aSov  is  used  similarly.  Such  passages  would  support  Chrysostom’s 
view  rather  than  that  under  consideration.  But,  secondly,  all 
these  Old  Testament  expressions  are  poetic  figures,  and  in  a  mere 
statement  of  fact  like  the  present,  St.  Paul  would  hardly  have  given 
such  a  material  local  designation  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  Christ  filling  all  things. 
Thirdly,  the  antithesis  is  between  earth  and  heaven,  between  an 
ascent  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  a  descent  which  is  therefore 
probably  from  heaven  to  earth.  Some,  indeed,  who  adopt  this 
view  understand  the  descent  as  from  heaven,  some  as  from  earth. 
For  the  argument  from  the  connexion,  see  what  follows. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  preferable  to  take  “the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth”  as  =  “ this  lower  earth.”  Those  who  adopt 
this  view  generally  assume  that  the  descent  preceded  the  ascent, 
and  therefore  understand  by  the  descent,  the  Incarnation.  This 
view,  however,  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of 
the  unity  of  the  whole  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  diversity  of 
individual  gifts  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  the  topic  in  ver.  7 
and  again  in  ver.  11.  To  what  purpose  would  be  an  interpolation 
such  as  this?  It  is  not  brought  in  to  prove  the  heavenly  pre¬ 
existence  of  Christ;  that  is  assumed  as  known;  for  ascent  to  heaven 
does  not  imply  descent  thence,  except  on  that  assumption.  And 
why  the  emphatic  assertion  of  the  identity  of  Him  who  ascended 
with  Him  who  had  previously  descended,  which  was  self-evident? 
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But,  in  fact,  this  ascension  is  not  what  is  in  question,  but  the 
giving  of  gifts ;  what  had  to  be  shown  was,  that  a  descent  was 
necessary,  in  order  that  He  who  ascended  should  give  gifts.  The 
descent,  then,  was  contemporaneous  with  the  giving,  and,  therefore, 
subsequent  to  the  ascent.  This  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  kcu 
before  Kart  fir].  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  take  Kal  Karifir} 
otherwise  than  as  expressing  something  subsequent  to  dvi  P'h 
The  meaning  then  is,  that  the  ascent  would  be  without  an  object, 
unless  it  were  followed  by  a  descent.  This  is  the  descent  of 
Christ  to  His  Church  alluded  to  in  ii.  17,  “came  and  preached”; 
in  iii.  17,  “that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts”;  and  which  we 
also  find  in  John  xiv.  23,  “we  will  come  to  Him  ”;  also  ib.  3  and 
xvi.  22.  It  is  now  clear  why  it  was  necessary  to  assert  that  6 
KaTafids  was  the  same  as  6  dva/?ds.  This  interpretation  is  ably 
maintained  by  v.  Soden. 

10.  6  KdTapas  auTos  earn'  kcu  6  aya|3ds  U7repdrw  Trarrwi'  tw 
oupcuw  IVa  TrXrjpaS<xrj  Ta  narra.  “  He  Himself  that  descended 
is  also  He  that  ascended  high  above  all  the  heavens,  that  He 
might  fill  all  things.” 

auro's  is  not  “  the  same,”  which  would  be  6  auros,  but  emphatic. 
ov  yap  aWos  KareXijXvOe  Kal  dXXos  dveXyXv&ev,  Theodoret. 

“All  the  heavens”  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  seven 
heavens  of  the  Jews.  Cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  TpiVos  ovpavos,  and 
Heb.  iv.  14,  SuX^XyOora  tous  ovpavovs ,  “that  He  might  fill  all 
things.” 

This  has  sometimes  been  understood  to  mean  “  that  He  might 
fill  the  universe,”  as  when  we  read  in  Jer.  xxfti.  24,  py  ovyl  rbv 
ovpavov  Kal  tj)v  yrjv  eyw  TrXrjpw ;  But  how  can  the  occupation  of  a 
special  place  in  heaven  have  for  its  object  presence  throughout 
the  universe?  Moreover,  this  does  not  agree  with  the  context, 
which  refers  to  the  gifts  to  men.  In  fact,  in  order  to  explain  this 
connexion,  the  omnipresence  is  resolved  by  some  commentators 
into  the  presence  everywhere  of  His  gifts  (Harless),  or  else  of  His 
government  (Chrys,  a /.).  A  similar  result  is  reached  by  others,  who 
take  7rXr/pajcrry  as  meaning  directly  “  fill  with  His  gifts  ”  (De  Wette, 
Bleek,  a/.),  rd  irdvra  being  either  the  universe,  or  men,  or  members 
of  the  Church.  But  irXrjpovv  by  itself  can  hardly  mean  “fill  with 
gifts.”  Ruckert  explains,  “  accomplish  all,”  viz.  all  that  He  had  to 
accomplish.  But  the  words  must  clearly  be  interpreted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  i.  23,  rd  irdvra  iv  irdcnv  7rXj]povpiivov,  which  they  obvious ly 
repeat.  Oltramare  interprets,  “  that  He  might  render  all  perfect, 
and  (in  conformity  with  this  purpose),  He  gave,”  etc. 

11.  Kal  auTos  eSu>K€V'  tous  pi v  dTToerroXous,  tou?  TTpo<f)r)Tas,  tou§ 
$e  euayYeXiords,  tous  TTOipie^as  Kal  SiSaaKaXous.  “  And  He  Him¬ 
self  gave  some  as  apostles,  some  as  prophets,  some  as  evangelists, 
some  as  pastors  and  teachers.” 
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eSc okcv  is  not  a  Hebraism  for  Waro  (i  Cor.  xii.  2S);  it  is 
obviously  chosen  because  of  eSw/cev  8o/xara  in  the  quotation,  as  if 
the  apostle  had  said,  “the  gifts  He  gave  were,”  etc.  It  is  not 
merely  the  fact  of  the  institution  of  the  offices  that  he  wishes  to 
bring  into  view,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  gifts  to  the  Church. 
Christ  gave  the  persons ;  the  Church  appointed  to  the  office  (Acts 

xiii.  2,  xiv.  23).  The  enumeration  here  must  be  compared  with 
that  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  “God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first, 
apostles ;  secondly,  prophets ;  thirdly,  teachers ;  then  miraculous 
powers,  then  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments,  divers  kinds  of 
tongues.”  There  the  order  of  the  first  three  is  expressly  defined  ; 
the  latter  gifts  are  not  mentioned  here,  perhaps,  as  not  expressing 
offices,  but  special  gifts  which  were  only  occasional ;  and,  besides, 
they  did  not  necessarily  belong  to  distinct  persons  from  the 
former. 

“Apostles.”  This  word  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  Twelve,  as 
Lightfoot  has  shown  in  detail  in  his  excursus  on  Gal.  i.  17. 
Besides  St.  Paul  himself,  Barnabas  is  certainly  so  called  (Acts 

xiv.  4,  14);  apparently  also  James  the  Lord’s  brother  (1  Cor. 

xv.  7  ;  Gal.  i.  19),  and  Silvanus  (1  Thess.  ii.  6,  “we  might  have  been 
burdensome  to  you,  being  apostles  of  Christ”).  In  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian  the  Seventy  are  called  apostles  (Iren.  ii.  21.  1;  Tert. 
adv.  Marc.  iv.  24).  According  to  the  Greek  Fathers,  followed  by 
Lightfoot,  Andronicus  and  Junia  are  called  apostles  in  Rom.  xvi.  7. 
In  2  Cor.  viii.  23  and  Phil.  ii.  25  the  messengers  of  the  Churches 
are  called  “  apostles  of  the  Churches.”  But  to  be  an  apostle  of 
Christ  it  seems  to  have  been  a  condition  that  he  should  have  seen 
Christ,  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2,  and  have,  moreover,  been  a  witness  of 
the  resurrection  (Acts  i.  8,  21-23).  Their  office  was  not  limited 
to  any  particular  locality.  Prophets  are  mentioned  along  with 
apostles  in  ii.  20,  iii.  5.  Chrysostom  distinguishes  them  from 
“teachers”  by  this,  that  he  who  prophesies  utters  everything  from 
the  spirit,  while  he  who  teaches  sometimes  discourses  from  his 
own  understanding.  “Foretelling”  is  not  implied  in  the  word 
either  etymologically  or  in  classical  or  N.T.  usage.  In  classical 
writers  it  is  used  of  interpreters  of  the  gods.  For  N.T.  usage,  com¬ 
pare  Matt.  xxvi.  68,  “  Prophesy,  who  is  it  that  smote  thee  ”  ; 
Tit.  i.  12,  “a  prophet  of  their  own,”  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  the  Latin  “vates”;  Matt.  xv.  7,  “well  hath  Isaiah  prophesied 
of  you”;  and  especially  1  Cor.  xiv.  3,  “He  that  prophesieth 
speaketh  unto  men  to  edification,  and  exhortation,  and  comfort.” 
Also  Acts  xv.  32,'“  Judas  and  Silas,  being  themselves  also  prophets, 
exhorted  the  brethren  ...  and  confirmed  them.”  The  function 
of  the  prophet  has  its  modern  parallel  in  that  of  the  Christian 
preacher,  who  discourses  “to  edification,  exhortation,  and  com¬ 
fort  ”  to  those  who  are  already  members  of  the  Church.  “  Preach- 
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ing,”  in  the  English  Version  of  the  N.T.,  means  proclaiming  the 
gospel  to  those  who  have  not  yet  known  it  (mypvrrcu/,  evayyeX i- 
^zcrOai). 

By  “  evangelists  ”  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  those  whose 
special  function  it  was  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  in  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  apostles.  They  did  not  possess  the  qualifications 
or  the  authority  of  the  latter  (ttcpliovtcs  eKypyrrov ,  says  Theodoret). 
One  of  the  deacons  is  specially  called  an  evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8). 
Timothy  is  told  by  St.  Paul  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  but 
his  office  included  other  functions. 

tous  Se  mujAeVas  kcu  SiSaaKaXous.  The  first  question  is  whether 
these  words  express  distinct  offices  or  two  characters  of  the  same 
office.  Many  commentators — both  ancient  and  modern — adopt 
the  former  view,  differing,  however,  greatly  in  their  definitions. 
Theophylact  understands  by  “  pastors,”  bishops  and  presbyters, 
and  by  “  teachers,”  deacons.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that  deacons  would  be  called  &i&dcrKa\oi.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  circumstance  that  rot*?  Se  is  not  repeated  before  SiSao-KaAovs  is  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  words  express  two  aspects  of  the  same 
office.  So  Jerome  :  “  Non  enim  ait :  alios  autem  pastores  et  alios 
magistros,  sed  alios  pastores  et  magistros,  ut  qui  pastor  est,  esse 
debeat  et  magister.”  This,  indeed,  is  not  quite  decisive,  since  it 
might  only  mark  that  the  gifts  of  pastors  and  of  teachers  are  not 
so  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another  as  from  those  that 
precede ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  concise  enumeration 
such  as  the  present,  it  is  in  some  degree  improbable  that  this 
particular  class  should  have  a  double  designation.  This  much  is 
clear,  that  “  pastors  and  teachers  ”  differ  from  the  preceding  classes 
in  being  attached  to  particular  Churches.  The  name  “pastors” 
implies  this,  and  this  term  no  doubt  includes  Ittlctkoitoi  and 
7rp€o-j3vT€poi.  Compare  i  Pet.  v.  2  (addressing  the  7rp€cr/3vT€poi ), 

7TOLpL(lvaT€  TO  €V  VpUV  VOlflVlOV  TOV  ®€Ol>,  iTnCTKOTTGW'T€S  (OITL.  RV. 
mg.)  :  I  Pet.  ii.  25,  TOV  TT Oip.lv a  KCU  ItTUTKOTTOV  TU)V  \j/V)(d)V  vfiwv, 
where  Ittlvkottov  seems  to  explain  iroiprfv :  Acts  xx.  28,  rw  71-01/ma) 
iv  <f>  vpas  to  JJvevpa  to  dyiov  ZOcto  €7TtcrK07rou?,  iroipaivnv  t yv  £kk\. 
7 Toiprjv  was  used  in  the  earliest  classical  writers  of  rulers  of  the 
people.  Even  in  Homer  we  have  Agamemnon,  for  instance, 
called  TToipyjv  Aawj'.  The  7 voiprjv  of  a  Christian  Church  would,  of 
course,  be  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  governor ;  it  was  his  business  to 
guide  the  sheep  of  the  flock ;  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  Set  rov  hrio-Koirov 
.  .  .  SiSaKTiKov  (elvac)  i  also  Tit.  i.  9.  But  there  would  naturally  be 
other  teachers  not  invested  with  the  same  authority  and  not  form¬ 
ing  a  distinct  class,  much  less  co-ordinate  with  the  Ittio-kottoi. 
Had  tou?  8 c  been  repeated,  it  might  have  seemed  to  separate 
sharply  the  function  of  teaching  from  the  office  of  Troiprjv.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  inio-Koiros  would  have  been  a  much  less  suitable 
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word  here,  since  it  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  relation. 

12-16.  The  object  of  all  is  the  perfection  of  the  saints,  that  they 
?nay  be  one  in  the  faith ,  a?id  mature  in  k?iozvledge ,  so  as  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  winds  of  false  doctri?ie  ;  but  that  the  whole  body , 
as  one  organism  derivizig  its  nourishment  fro?n  the  Head ,  may  be 
perfected  in  love . 

12.  Trpos  tov  KaTapTurjxoK  tw  ayioji',  €i$  Ipyoy  SiaKtmas,  cis 
oikoSojxt]  v  tou  aojpaTos  tou  XpuTToO.  “  With  a  view  to  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto  the  building  up  of 
the  body  of  Christ.”  The  KarapTtcrpto?  t wv  dy.  is  the  ultimate 
purpose,  with  a  view  to  which  the  teachers,  etc.,  have  been  given 
cis  epyov  SicLK.  els  oIk.  k.t.X.  The  Authorised  Version  follows 
Chrysostom  in  treating  the  three  clauses  as  co-ordinate,  Ikoo-tos 
otKoSo/xet,  CKacrros  KarapTL^et,  e/caaro?  SiaKovei.  The  change  in  the 
prepositions  is  not  decisive  against  this,  for  St.  Paul  is  rather  fond 
of  such  variety.  But  if  the  three  members  were  parallel,  epyov 
SiaKovias  should  certainly  come  first  as  the  more  indefinite  and  the 
mediate  object.  In  fact,  Grotius  and  others  suppose  the  thoughts 
transposed.  A  plausible  view  is  that  adopted  by  De  Wette  and 
many  others,  that  the  two  latter  members  depend  on  the  first. 
“  With  a  view  to  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  work  in  every  way  to  the  building  up,”  etc.  But  in  a 
connexion  like  this,  where  offices  in  the  Church  are  in  question, 
StaKovta  can  only  mean  official  service;  and  this  does  not  belong  to 
the  saints  in  general. 

Olshausen  supposes  the  two  latter  members  to  be  a  subdivision 
of  the  first,  thus  :  “for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  namely,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  those  who  are  endowed  with  gifts  of  teaching  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  office  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the 
hearers,  for  the  building  up  of  the  Church.”  But  it  is  impossible 
to  read  into  the  words  this  distinction,  “  on  the  one  hand,”  “  on 
the  other  hand  ” ;  and  the  otKoSopr/  tov  o-dpiaros  describes  the 
function  of  teachers  rather  than  of  hearers.  Besides,  we  cannot 
suppose  the  teachers  themselves  to  be  included  among  those  who 
are  the  objects  of  the  functions  enumerated  in  ver.  11. 

The  word  KaTapna-fibs  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  Galen  uses 
it  of  setting  a  dislocated  joint.  The  verb  KarapTifa  by  its  etymology  means 
to  restore  or  bring  to  the  condition  tipnos,  and  is  used  Matt.  v.  21  of 
“mending”  nets  ;  in  Ileb.  xi.  3  of  the  “framing”  of  the  world.  It  occurs 
Gal.  vi.  1  in  the  figurative  sense,  “restore  such  one.”  In  Luke  vi.  40  the 
sense  is  as  here,  “to  perfect,”  Ka.T'rjpTurpLei'os  7ras  Zcttcu  6  di8d<TKa\os 
auTov.  Also  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  11,  KarapTifcade.  Comp.  ib.  9,  ttjv  bpujv 
KaT&pTiaiv.  KaTapriafibs  is  the  completed  result  of  KarapTiais. 

oLKoSofjLrjv  tov  ctopiTo?.  The  confusion  of  metaphors  is  excused 
by  the  fact  that  olKoSop,rj  had  for  the  apostle  ceased  to  suggest  its 
primary  meaning;  cf.  1  Cor.  viii.  10;  1  Thess.  v.  n,  and  below, 
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ver.  1 6.  The  fact  that  both  olKoSopyj  and  crtopa  to?  ’Xpurrov  have  a 
distinct  metaphorical  sense  accounts  for  the  confusion,  but  does 
not  prove  it  non-existent.  The  ancients  were  less  exacting  in 
such  matters  than  the  moderns ;  even  Cicero  has  some  strange 
examples.  See  on  iii.  18. 

It  is  useful  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  attempts  are  made  else¬ 
where  to  press  too  far  the  figure  involved  in  some  word. 

13.  jxe'xpi  KaTarrrjo'tjjjiei'  oi  irarres  els  Ivot-^tol  Ttjs  morcws  kcu 
tyjs  eTriywoo-ews  tou  utou  tou  Oeou  ets  aySpa  Te'Xeioy,  eis  perpov  TjXuuas 
tou  -irXif]pcup,aTos  toG  XpiaTou.  “Till  we  all  (we  as  a  whole)  attain 
to  the  oneness  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  to  a  full-grown  man,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  (or 
maturity)  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.”  p^XPL  without  av  because 
the  result  is  not  uncertain,  o 1 7rdi'T€s,  “  we,  the  whole  body  of  us,” 
namely,  all  believers,  not  all  men  (as  Jerome),  which  is  against  the 
preceding  context  (twv  dyiW).  The  oneness  of  the  faith  is  opposed 
to  the  K\vhu)vi^ojjL(.voi  kcu  7T€pt^>€pd/x€vot,  k.t.A.,  ver.  1 4.  “  Contrarius 
unitati  est  omnis  ventus,”  Bengel.  €7rtyvcuo't?  is  not  merely  explana¬ 
tory  of  7Tio-Tt9,  which  is  indeed  a  condition  of  it,  but  a  distinct 
notion,  tov  vlov  tov  0€o9  belongs  to  both  substantives.  The  Son 
of  God  is  the  specific  object  of  Christian  faith  as  well  as  know¬ 
ledge. 

eh  ai'ftpa  TeXet ov,  a  perfect,  mature  man,  to  which  the  following 
vr^-KLOt  is  opposed.  Comp.  Polyb.  p.  523,  eA7ricrarT€s  TratSt'u) 
vrjTTtui  XpyjG’acrOai  tc?  <PiAi7r7ru),  Std  re  rrjv  yXtKtav  kol  tijv  airetpiav 
to v  jjtev  <I>.  evpov  reXetov  drSpa.  The  singular  is  used  because  it 
refers  to  the  Church  as  a  whole;  it  corresponds  to  the  eU  Ktuvos 
avOpunros.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  take  y/XiKta  as  “  age  ” 
or  “  stature  55 ;  not  only  y)XtKta  itself  but  perpov  yXiKtas  occurs  in 
both  senses,  the  ripeness  of  full  age,  and  the  measure  of  stature. 
In  the  N.T.  yXiKta  has  the  meaning  “stature”  in  Luke  xix.  3, 
yjXtKta  ptKpos  rji'y  and  “age”  in  John  ix.  21,  y)XtKtav  e^ci. 
“  Mature  age”  is  the  most  common  signification  in  Greek  writers, 
whereas  the  adjective  rjXtKtk  most  frequently  refers  to  magnitude. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  to  a  Greek  reader  it  is  only  the 
connexion  in  which  it  stands  that  would  decide.  There  is  nothing 
here  to  decide  for  “stature”;  peTpov,  indeed,  might  at  first  sight 
seem  to  favour  this,  but  we  have  in  Philostratus,  Fit.  Soph.  p.  543, 
to  pcTpov  ykiKtas  rah  per  dAAat?  iTrtcTTrjpat^  y yjpors  <ip\V' 

On  the  other  hand,  what  the  context  refers  to  is  the  idea  of 
“  maturity”;  if  “stature”  were  unambiguously  expressed,  it  could 
only  be  understood  as  a  mark  of  maturity ;  any  comparison  with 
physical  magnitude  would  be  out  of  the  question.  See  on  Lk.  ii.  52. 

“  Of  the  fulness  of  Christ,”  i.e.  to  which  the  fulness  of  Christ 
belongs. 

Some  expositors  take  TrXyjpoypa  here  as  if  used  by  a  Hebraism 
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for  7T€7rA?7pw/AeVos  =  perfect,  complete,  either  agreeing  with  Xpicrrov 
(7re7r\r)pu)fi£vov)  or  with  rjAtKia?  (7r€7rA^ptop.€i/7;?),  thus  interpreting 
either  “  the  measure  of  the  perfect  (mature)  Christ,”  or  “  of  the 
perfect  stature  of  Christ,”  which  again  may  be  explained  as  that 
which  Christ  produces.  But  this  supposition  is  inadmissible.  We 
cannot  separate  to  7rXrjpa)pLa  tov  Xpi<TTOV.  Or,  again,  to  irXrjpama 
rov  XpLo-Tov  is  understood  to  mean,  “  what  is  filled  by  Christ,” 
i.e.  the  Church,  which  is  so  called  in  i.  23.  But  apart  from  the 
wrong  sense  thus  given  to  T-A^pcopta,  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  predicating  to  7tA.  of  the  Church,  and  using  the  term  as 
synonymous  with  iKKXrfcria .  We  may  ask,  too,  How  can  we  all 
arrive  at  the  maturity  of  the  Church  ?  A  better  interpretation 
is  that  which  makes  to  ttX.  tov  Xp.  =  the  fulness  of  Christ,  i.e. 
the  maturity  is  that  to  which  belongs  the  full  possession  of  the 
gifts  of  Christ.  Oltramare  objects  that  this  interpretation  rests  on 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  sense  of  7rAr/pco/*a  tov  Xp .,  which  does  not 
mean  the  full  possession  of  Christ,  nor  the  full  gracious  presence 
of  Christ.  Moreover,  it  makes  pLtrpov  superfluous,  and  makes  the 
whole  clause  a  mere  repetition  of  eis  arSpa  Te'Aeiov.  With  his  view 
of  irXrjpupLa  =  perfection  (see  i.  23),  there  is  a  distinct  advance, 
“  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  (i.e.  to  the  height)  of  the  perfection 
of  Christ.”  This  is  also  Riickert’s  view. 

It  is  questioned  whether  St.  Paul  here  conceives  this  ideal  as  one 
to  be  realised  in  the  present  life  or  only  in  the  future.  Amongst  the 
ancients,  Chrysostom,  Theoph.,  Oecum.,  Jerome,  took  the  former 
view,  Theodoret  the  latter.  It  would  probably  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  apostle  meant  definitely  either  one  or  the  other. 
He  speaks  of  an  ideal  which  may  be  approximated  to.  But 
though  it  may  not  be  perfectly  attainable  it  must  be  aimed  at,  and 
this  supposes  that  its  attainment  is  not  to  be  represented  as 
impossible.  See  Dale,  Lect.  xv.  p.  283. 

14.  iva  jjlyjkcti  (Jjpev  I'rjmoi,  ic\uS&m£o]uiei'oi  kcu  TrepujjepopeKOi 
Tra^Tt  (Wjuud  Trjs  SiSacncaXias.  “  That  we  may  be  no  longer 
children  tossed  and  borne  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  teaching.” 
This  does  not  depend  on  ver.  13,  for  one  does  not  become  a  mature 
man  in  order  to  grow.  Ver.  12  states  the  final  goal  of  the  work  of 
the  teachers ;  ver.  13,  that  which  must  take  place  in  the  meantime 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  that  end.  KAuSa)i'ifop,cvoi  from 
kAvSwv,  a  billow  or  surge,  may  mean  either  tossed  by  the  waves  or 
tossed  like  waves,  as  in  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  11.  3,  6  8i)/xo§  Tapacr - 
c ropuvos  Kdi  KAvStm'ifo/xevos.  Here,  as  dvipuo  is  most  naturally 
connected  with  it  as  well  as  with  T-ept^.,  the  latter  seems  best ; 
and  this  corresponds  with  Jas.  i.  8,  htaKpivo^vo^  eouce  kXv8(dvl 
OaXacrcrrjs  cxve/xt^o/xevtp.  A  similar  figure  occurs  in  Jude  12,  ve<j>e A<u 
dvvSpoL  v7ro  dvepuDV  TrapafapopLevoL :  cf.  Heb.  xiii.  9,  TroiKtXais 
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a.vi{x a>  does  not  refer  to  “  emptiness  ”  nor  to  “  impulsive  power,” 
but  rather  is  chosen  as  suitable  to  the  idea  of  changeableness.  So 
Theophylact  :  rrj  Tpoirrj  e/x/xeVajK  k<u  avifiov <;  eKtlXecre  ra?  8ta (fcopovs 
8t8ao-KaAta5.  The  article  before  8iS.  does  not  “  give  definitive 
prominence  to  the  teaching  ”  (Eadie),  but  marks  teaching  in 
the  abstract. 

iv  rfj  Ku(3eLa  tw  avOpojTmv.  “Through  the  sleight  of  men.” 
Kv/Seui ,  from  kv/3o<;}  is  properly  “  dice-playing,”  and  hence  “  trickery, 
deceit.”  Soden  prefers  to  take  it  as  expressing  conduct  void  of 
seriousness ;  these  persons  play  with  the  conscience  and  the 
soul’s  health  of  the  Christians.  But  this  is  not  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  iv  is  instrumental,  the  words  expressing  the  means 
by  which  the  7T6pi<£.  k.t.A.  is  attained.  There  is  no  objection  to 
this  on  the  ground  that  it  would  thus  be  pleonastic  after  iv  avipao 
(Ell.),  since  iv  rrj  k.  is  not  connected  with  Trepicfrepopitvoi,  but 
with  the  whole  clause.  Ellicott  himself  says  the  preposition 
“appears  rather  to  denote  the  element ,  the  evil  atmosphere  as  it 
were,  in  which  the  varying  currents  of  doctrine  exert  their  force.” 
“Element”  is  itself  figurative,  and  requires  explanation;  and  if 
“evil  atmosphere,”  etc.,  is  intended  as  an  explanation,  it  is  clear 
that  no  such  idea  is  implied  in  the  Greek,  nor  would  it  be  at  all 
in  St.  Paul’s  way  to  carry  out  the  figure  in  such  detail,  or  to 
expect  the  reader  to  compare  Kvftei a  to  the  atmosphere;  see  on  v.  5. 

iv  Trav'oupyia  irpos  ttjv'  |X€0o$eiay  rrjs  irXdi'Tjs.  “  By  Craftiness, 
tending  to  the  scheming  of  error.”  wavorpyos  and  7ravovpyia  are 
used  in  the  Sept,  generally,  if  not  invariably,  in  a  good  or  an 
indifferent  sense,  “prudent,”  Prov.  xiii.  1  ;  “prudence,”  Prov.  i.  4, 
viii.  5;  “shrewdness,”  Ecclus.  xxi.  12;  Josh.  ix.  4  (though  this 
latter  may  be  thought  an  instance  of  a  bad  sense).  Polybius  also 
uses  7ravovpyos  in  the  sense  of  Sards,  “clever,  shrewd.”  In  classical 
writers  the  words  have  almost  invariably  a  bad  sense,  the  substan¬ 
tive  meaning  “  knavery,  unscrupulous  conduct.” 

In  the  N.T.  the  substantive  occurs  five  times,  always  in  a  bad 
sense  (Luke  xx.  23;  1  Cor.  iii.  19;  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  xi.  3,  and  here); 
the  adjective  once,  2  Cor.  xii.  16,  in  the  sense  “crafty.” 

/xe^oSeta  is  found  only  here  and  ch.  vi.  11.  The  verb 
pieOoSevu)  is  used,  however,  by  Polybius,  Diodorus,  and  the  Sept., 
and  means  to  deal  craftily  (cf.  2  Sam.  xix.  27,  where  Mephibosheth 
says  of  Ziba,  peO^evcrev  iv  rd>  Sod/W  crov) ;  the  substantive  jieOoSos, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  being  used  by  later  authors  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  “cunning  device.”  7rA avy  has  its  usual  meaning  “error,”  not 
“  seduction  ”  (a  meaning  which  it  never  has,  not  even  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  11),  and  the  genitive  is  subjective,  thus  personifying  error.  In 
the  Revised  Version  7 rpds  is  taken  as  =  according  to,  “after  the 
wiles  of  error,”  a  comma  being  placed  after  iravovpyia.  This 
seems  to  leave  the  latter  word  too  isolated.  Moreover,  this  sense 
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of  7rpd?,  though  appropriate  after  verbs  of  action,  being  founded  on 
the  idea  of  “looking  to/5  or  the  like,  does  not  agree  with  the 
participles  kAvS.  and  Trepicjy.  Codex  A  adds  after  7rAd vrjs,  rov 
hcafioXov,  an  addition  suggested  probably  by  vi.  n. 

15.  a\r]0euoi'T€s  iv  dydirY].  “  But  cherishing  truth  in  love.” 
RV.  has  “speaking  truth  in  love,55  only  differing  from  AV.  by 
the  omission  of  the  article  before  “truth,55  but  with  “dealing 
truly 55  in  the  margin.  Meyer  insists  that  aXyOeveLv  always  means 
“to  speak  the  truth.”  But  the  verb  cannot  be  separated  from 
dA 7]0eia,  Verbs  in  -evu  express  the  doing  of  the  action  which  is 
signified  by  the  corresponding  substantive  in  -eta.  Of  this  we 
have  two  examples  in  ver.  14,  Kvf3e ta,  which  is  the  action  of 
Kvfievetv,  fAtOo&tLCi  of  pLeOoSevetv.  Comp.  KoAaKeta,  KoAaKeda) ;  fipa- 
jSeva),  apLcrTtva),  a yyapevo)  with  their  substantives  in  -eta,  and  many 
others.  Now  aXyOeia  is  not  limited  to  spoken  truth,  least  of  all 
in  the  N.T.  In  this  Epistle  observe  iv.  24,  SiKaiocrvvT)  *at  ocrtd- 
rrjTL  rrjs  a\rj6ua%  also  iv.  2 1  and  v.  9 ;  and  compare  the  expres¬ 
sions  “walking  in  truth,”  “the  way  of  truth,”  “not  obeying  the 
truth,  but  obeying  unrighteousness,  dSt/aa.”  Here,  where  the 
warning  is  not  to  the  false  teachers,  but  to  those  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  misled  like  children  by  them,  “speaking  truth” 
appears  out  of  place.  As  to  the  connexion  of  iv  ayamj,  it  seems 
most  natural  to  join  it  with  dXrjOevovres,  not  only  because  other¬ 
wise  the  latter  word  would  be  harshly  isolated,  but  because  the 
“  growth 55  is  so  fully  defined  by  the  following  words.  If,  indeed, 
love  were  not  mentioned,  as  it  is,  at  the  end  of  ver.  16,  there 
might  be  more  reason  to  adopt  the  connexion  with  avgrjc rup-ev,  on 
the  ground  that  considering  the  frequent  references  to  it,  as  in 
iv.  2,  iii.  18,  19,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been  omitted  in 
speaking  of  growth.  Connected  with  dX^Oeveiv,  iv  ayd? ry  is  not 
a  limitation,  but  a  general  characteristic  of  the  Christian  walk ; 
“Not  breaking  up,  but  cementing  brotherly  love  by  walking  in 
truth55  (Alford).  Probably,  however,  the  apostle  intended  iv 
dydiryj  to  be  connected  both  with  the  preceding  and  the  following ; 
his  ideas  progressing  from  aXyOela  to  ayd^r*/,  and  thence  to 
adverts. 

au^rjawjaei'  els  auroy  Ta  Trarra  os  ianv  KetJmAi],  XpioTos.  “  May 
grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ.” 

av&jo-upLev  is  not  transitive  as  in  1  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  1  o, 
etc.,  and  in  the  older  classical  writers  and  the  Septuagint,  but  in¬ 
transitive  as  in  later  Greek  writers  and  Matt.  vi.  28;  Luke 
i.  80,  ii.  40,  and  elsewhere ;  cf.  here  also  ii.  21. 

ek  avTov.  Meyer  understands  this  to  mean  “in  relation  to 
Him,”  with  the  explanation  that  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  body, 
the  growth  of  whose  members  is  therefore  in  constant  relation  to 
Him  as  determining  and  regulating  it.  The  commentary  on  els 
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avrov  is,  he  says,  given  by  e£  o£\  k.t.A.,  the  one  expressing  the 
ascending,  the  other  the  descending  direction  of  the  relation  of 
the  growth  to  the  head,  He  being  thus  the  goal  and  the  source 
of  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  However  correct 
this  explanation  may  be  in  itself,  it  can  hardly  be  extracted  from 
the  interpretation  of  eh  as  “in  relation  to,”  which  is  vague  and 
feeble.  Nor  does  it  even  appear  that  eh  avrov  admits  of  such  a 
rendering  at  all.  Such  expressions  as  h  o  =  “in  regard  to  which,” 
eh  ravra  —  “  quod  attinet  ad  .  .  etc.,  are  not  parallel.  Inter¬ 
preted  according  to  these  analogies,  the  words  would  only  mean 
“  with  respect  to  Him,  that  we  should  grow,”  and  the  order  would 
be  eh  avrov  av$.  Meyer  has  adopted  this  view  from  his  reluctance 
to  admit  any  interpretation  which  does  not  agree  with  the  figure 
of  the  head.  But  that  figure  is  not  suggested  until  after  this. 
We  have  first  the  Church  as  itself  becoming  dvijp  reA«o?,  then 
this  figure  is  departed  from,  and  the  readers  individually  are 
represented  as  possible  vyrnoi.  The  subjects  of  avgrjcrw/iev,  then, 
are  not  yet  conceived  as  members  of  a  body,  but  as  separate 
persons.  But  as  soon  as  the  pronoun  introduces  Christ,  the  idea 
that  He  is  the  head  suggests  itself,  and  leads  to  the  further 
development  in  ver.  16. 

We  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  av£.  eh  avrov  a  variation  of 
Karavrrjeruijxev  eh  avSpa  re\e tor,  eh  pcerpov  7/Aik tas  rov  7tA.  tov 
Xp.  “Unto  Him.”  This  would  seem  to  mean  at  once  “unto 
Him  as  a  standard,”  and  “so  as  to  become  incorporated  with 
Him  ” ;  not  that  eh  avrov  by  itself  could  combine  both  meanings, 
but  that  the  thought  of  the  apostle  is  passing  on  to  the  idea 
contained  in  the  words  that  follow.  He  begins  with  the  idea  of 
children  growing  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  maturity,  and  with 
the  word  avrov  passes  by  a  rapid  transition  to  a  deeper  view  of 
the  relation  of  this  growth  to  Christ  the  Head. 

Harless,  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  av$.  eh  avrov ,  connects  the 
latter  words  with  iv  dyairri ,  “in  love  to  Him.”  The  order  of  the 
words  is  certainly  not  decisive  against  this  view ;  instances  of  such 
a  hyperbaton  are  sufficiently  frequent,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
for  it  here,  and  it  would  make  the  introduction  of  “  Who  is  the 
Head”  very  abrupt. 

rd  iravra,  the  ordinary  accusative  of  definition,  “in  all  the  parts 
of  our  growth.” 

X/ho-tos.  This  use  of  the  nominative  in  apposition  with  the 
relative,  where  we  might  have  expected  the  accusative  Xpurrov ,  is  a 
usual  Greek  construction.  Compare  Plato,  Apol.  p.  41  A,  evpy)(jei 
tous  cb?  dXrjQuiS  SiKaoras,  ohrep  Kal  Xeyovrat  eKec  StKa^eiv  MtVws  tc 
Kal  ePaSa/Aav#os  Kal  AiaKos.  The  Received  Text  has  6  X/ko-tos,  with 
D  G  K  L,  Chrys.  Theod.  The  article  is  wanting  in  K  A  B  C,  Bas. 
Cyr. 
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16.  «£  01  ivav  to  aojpa  crurapfxoXoyou^e^oi'  Kal  o-upf3i|3a£6|ji£yo»'. 
“  From  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  framed  and  put  together.” 
oS  goes  with  avfycnv  ttoi€?tcll.  The  present  participles  indicate 
that  the  process  is  still  going  on.  On  crwapp.  cf.  ii.  21.  The  use 
of  the  word  there  forbids  the  supposition  that  the  derivation  from 
apfias,  a  joint,  was  before  the  mind  of  the  writer.  crvpfii/3d£ix)  is 
used  by  classical  writers  in  the  sense  of  bringing  together,  either 
persons  figuratively  (especially  by  way  of  reconciliation)  or  things. 
Compare  Col.  ii.  2,  wpfi.  lv  dyair y.  As  to  the  difference  between 
the  two  verbs  here,  Bengel  says :  “  crwapp.  pertinet  ad  to  regulare, 
ut  partes  omnes  in  situ  suo  et  relatione  mutua  recte  aptentur, 
crvp/3.  notat  simul  firmitudinem  et  consolidationem.”  So  Alford 
and  Eadie.  Ellicott  thinks  the  more  exact  view  is  that  avp/3. 
refers  to  the  aggregation ,  crwapp.  to  the  interadaptation  of  the 
component  parts.  This  would  seem  to  require  that  avp/3. y  as  the 
condition  of  awa pp.}  should  precede.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  crwapp.  corresponds  to  the  figure  c rtopa,  the 
apostle  then,  in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  speaking  of  persons, 
adding  crvp/3i/3.  (so  Harless  and,  substantially,  Meyer).  In  the 
parallel,  Col.  ii.  19,  we  have  l7nxopr}yovpc.vov  Kal  crvp(3i/3a^6pc.vov. 
In  that  Epistle  the  main  theme  is  “  the  vital  connexion  with  the 
Head ;  in  the  Ephesians,  the  unity  in  diversity  among  the  mem¬ 
bers”  (Lightfoot).  Hence  the  substitution  here  of  crwapp .  for 
hriypp.  But  the  idea  involved  in  the  latter  is  here  expressed  in 
the  corresponding  substantive. 

Sia  7rd<jr|s  atjujs  rrjs  <buxopr)Yias.  “  Through  every  contact  with 
the  supply.”  The  parallel  in  Col.  ii.  19  seems  to  decide  that  these 
words  are  to  be  connected  with  the  participles. 

a<f>7]  has  some  difficulty.  It  has  been  given  the  meaning 
“ joint,”  “ sensation,”  “contact.”  If  by  “joint”  is  understood 
those  parts  of  two  connected  limbs  which  are  close  to  the  touching 
surfaces  (which  is  no  doubt  the  common  use  of  the  word),  then 
a<j>y  cannot  be  so  understood;  it  means  “touching”  or  “contact,” 
and  can  no  more  mean  “joint”  in  this  sense  than  these  English 
words  can  have  that  meaning.  And  what  would  be  the  meaning 
of  “  every  joint  of  supply  ”  ?  Eadie  answers  :  “  Every  joint  whose 
function  it  is  to  afford  such  aid.”  But  this  is  not  the  function  of 
a  joint,  and  this  notion  of  the  supply  being  through  joints  would 
be  a  very  strange  one  and  strangely  expressed.  Besides,  it  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  fact  that  it  is  from  Christ  that  the  €7 nxoprjyia 
proceeds.  Theodoret  takes  a 4>i]  to  mean  “sense”  or  “sensation.” 

acfiip'  Tip'  aicrOrjcriv  Trpoarjy6pcvcrc.v1  lircihi]  Kal  avTrj  pi a  tCiv  ttcvtc 

alcrOpac wv,  that  is,  “the  apostle  calls  sensation  ‘touch,’  because 
this  is  one  of  the  five  senses,  and  he  names  the  whole  from  the 
part.”  Chrysostom  is  more  obscure,  and  seems  to  make,  not  acfirjs 
alone,  but  rrjs  ~  <dcr#?)cr€a>5 ;  for  when  he  proceeds  to 
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expound,  he  says  :  to  7rvevpa  eVeiro  to  hnxoprjyovpevov  rots  piXevw 

OL7TO  T7/5  K€<f)a\l}s  €Ka(TTOV  ptXoVS  aTTTOjJL€VOV  OVTCDS  ivepyei.  TheO- 

doret’s  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Meyer,  “  every  feeling  in  which 
the  supply  (namely,  that  which  is  given  by  Christ)  is  perceived.5’ 
But  although  the  singular  dc /»/,  which  sometimes  means  the  sense 
of  touch,  might  naturally  be  used  to  signify  “  feeling 55  in  general ; 
yet  we  cannot  separate  this  passage  from  that  in  Col.  where  we 
have  the  plural;  and,  as  Lightfoot  observes,  until  more  cogent 
examples  are  forthcoming,  “we  are  justified  in  saying  that  at 
a<fnu  could  no  more  be  used  for  at  ato-^Vets,  than  in  English  4  the 
touches  5  could  be  taken  as  a  synonym  for  ‘  the  senses.  5  55  Meyer, 
indeed,  takes  the  word  there  as  “  the  feelings,  sensations  ” ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  d<£<u  could  have  this  meaning  either. 
Besides,  “  the  conjunction  of  such  incongruous  things  as  twv  a<f>uv 
Kal  (rvi'Seo-puov,  under  the  vinculum  of  the  same  article  and  preposi¬ 
tion,  would  be  unnatural.55  It  remains  that  we  take  d< prj  in  the 
sense  of  “contact,55  which  suits  both  this  passage  and  that  in  Col. 
Lightfoot,  on  Col.  ii.  19,  gives  several  passages  from  Galen  and 
Aristotle  in  illustration  of  this  signification.  Here  we  need  only 
notice  the  distinction  which  Aristotle  makes  between  o-iyx^uo-i?  and 
the  latter  signifying  only  “contact,55  the  former  “cohesion.55 
t)  imxop^y then,  is  the  touching  of,  i.e.  contact  with,  the 

supply.  uirrecrOai  tt}?  €7rt^.  would  mean  “  to  take  hold  of,  or  get 
in  touch  with,55  the  eViy. ;  hence  Std  iramp  dc^s  rr)<;  bnx  may 
well  mean  “  through  each  part  being  in  touch  with  the  ministra¬ 
tion.”  So  Oecumenius  :  ?)  a7ro  tov  Xpicrrou  Kanoucra  TrvevpaTiKrj 
Swa/xts  li'os  €K(io"tov  /x£/\ ov?  avrov  airropievr].  Oltramare  under¬ 
stands  the  gen.  as  gen.  auctoris  =  eV  rr;5  e^t^op.  =  r^5  d</>r/ 5  7/5 
iTrexoprjyyo-e^  “par  toute  sorte  de  jointures  provenant  de  sa 
largesse.”  eVi^op^yia  occurs  again  Phil.  i.  19  ;  it  is  found  nowhere 
else  except  in  ecclesiastical  writers.  But  the  verb  eTrixop^ye'to 
(which  occurs  five  times  in  the  N.T.)  is  also  found,  though  rarely, 
in  later  Greek  writers. 

Kap  ivipyeiav  iv  p.eTpu>  e^os  eKaorou  pepous. 

pipovs  is  the  reading  of  X  B  D  G  Iv  L  F,  Arm.,  Theodoret,  etc.  ;  but  A  C, 
Vulg.  Syr.  Boh.,  Chrys.  have  piXovs.  This  is  so  naturally  suggested  by  the 
figure  of  awpa  that  vve  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  came  in  either  by  a  natural 
mistake  or  as  an  intentional  emendation.  But  pipovs  is  really  much  more 
suitable,  as  more  general. 

“  According  to  the  proportionate  working  of  each  several  part.” 
ivlpye ia  does  not  mean  “power,55  but  “acting  power,”  “activity,” 
“  working,”  so  that  the  interpretation  of  #car  ivipyeiav  as  adverbial  = 
“  powerfully,”  is  excluded.  As  to  the  connexion  of  the  following 
words,  iv  perpu)  may  be  taken  either  with  /car  irepy.  or  as  govern¬ 
ing  €1/05  iK.  pip.  The  latter  is  the  view  adopted  by  many  com¬ 
mentators,  with  so  little  hesitation  that  they  do  not  mention  the 
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other.  Thus  Eadie  and  Ellicott  render  “according  to  energy  in 
the  measure  of  each  individual  part.”  This  is  not  very  lucid,  and 
Ellicott  therefore  explains  “  in  the  measure  of  (sc.  commensurate 
with).”  Alford’s  rendering  is  similar.  If  this  is  understood  to 
mean  “the  energy  which  is  distributed  to  every  part,”  etc.,  as  it 
apparently  must  be,  we  miss  some  word  which  should  suggest  the 
idea  of  distribution,  which  iv  certainly  does  not.  Moreover, 
eYepyeta,  from  its  signification,  requires  to  be  followed  by  some 
defining  word,  and  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  always  is  so. 

It  is  preferable,  therefore,  to  join  iv  p^irpio  closely  with  ivipyeia, 
which  it  qualifies,  and  which  is  then  defined  by  the  genitive 
following.  It  is  as  if  the  writer  had  been  about  to  say  k<it  ivepy. 
evo?  e/c.,  and  then  recalling  the  thought  of  ver.  7  inserted  iv  p^irpio. 
If  this  view  (which  is  Bengel’s)  is  correct,  the  reason  assigned  by 
Meyer  for  connecting  these  words  with  au£.  7roicmu  instead  of  with 
the  participles  falls  to  the  ground,  viz.  that  /xeVpa)  suits  the  idea  of 
growth  better  than  that  of  joining  together.  The  RV.  appears  to 
agree  with  the  view  here  taken. 

Tqy  ciu^Tjcriy  tou  crwjAaTos  TToietTcu.  “  Carries  on  the  growth  of 
the  body.”  In  Col.  ii.  19  we  have  au£ei  ttjv  avgrjcnv;  here  the 
active  participation  of  the  body  as  a  living  organism  in  promoting 
its  own  growth  is  brought  out,  and  this  especially  in  order  to 
introduce  iv  aya^y.  The  middle  iroizirai  is  not  “  intensive,”  but 
is  appropriately  used  of  the  body  promoting  its  own  growth  ;  ttoui 
would  imply  that  crwpa  and  crojpaTo?  had  a  different  reference. 
(Tuifiaros  is  used  instead  of  eairrou,  no  doubt  because  of  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  o'co/xa,  as  well  as  because  iavrov  was  required  presently. 
Compare  Luke  iii.  19. 

els  oIko8o|jit) v  eauTou  iv  ayairT].  On  the  mixture  of  metaphors 
cf.  ver.  12.  oLKo8op.rj  is  not  suitable  to  the  figure  of  a  body,  but  is 
suggested  by  the  idea  of  the  thing  signified  to  which  the  figure  in 
oik.  is  so  familiarly  applied.  It  would  be  awkward  to  separate  iv 
ayaTrrj  from  oik .  and  join  it  with  av^o-iv  ttoultcli,  as  Meyer  does  on 
account  of  the  correspondence  with  ver.  15.  Through  the  work 
of  the  several  parts  the  building  up  of  the  whole  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  love.  Observe  that  it  is  the  growth  of  the  whole  that 
is  dwelt  on,  not  that  of  the  individual  parts. 

17-24.  Admonition,  that  knowing  how  great  the  blessings  of 
which  they  have  been  made  partakers ,  they  should  fashion  their  lives 
accordingly,  putting  off  all  that  belongs  to  their  old  life ,  and  putting 
on  the  new  man. 

17.  touto  ouy  \£ya)  kcu  papTupopcu  iv  Kupuo.  Resumes  from  vv. 
1—3*  As  Theodoret  observes  :  7rdA.1i'  aviXa/St  rr}s  Trapaivicrews  to 
7 rpootpaov.  ovv ,  as  often,  has  simply  this  resumptive  force,  and  does 
not  indicate  any  inference  from  what  precedes ;  for  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  begun  vv.  1-3  was  interrupted,  and  the  d£tojs  7r€pi7rcnw  of 
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ver.  1  is  repeated  in  the  negative  form  in  ver.  1 7.  The  tovto  looks 
forward. 

/xapTvpo/jLaty^I  protest,  conjure”  =  8 ta/xapri;po/Aat.  Polyb.  p.  1403, 
( TwSpapiovTuyv  Twv  iyxpiptiov  kcu  puipTvpopL€ru)v  tol>5  drSpas  iizavayciv 
€7rt  rry v  a.pxyv'  Thucydides,  viii.  53,  p.apTvpopLevu)V  Kal  liziOtia^ovTUV 
per)  KOLTuyeiv.  The  notion  of  exhortation  and  precept  is  involved 
in  this  and  Xeyw  by  the  nature  of  the  following  context,  p^kItl 
7r€pt7r.,  as  in  the  passage  of  Thucydides,  so  that  there  is  no  ellipsis 
of  Sciv. 

iv  Kvplu.  Not  either  “per  Dominum”  or  “calling  the  Lord 
to  witness.”  paprypa  to v  K vpiov  >caAw,  Chrys.  Theodoret,  etc. 
Some  expositors  have  defended  this  on  the  ground  that  N.T. 
writers,  following  the  Hebrew  idiom,  wrote  opocrai  Iv  tlvl  ;  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  Iv  tivi  without  o/xoo-cu  could  be  used  in  this 
sense  any  more  than  Kara  A105  could  be  used  without  o/xoVai 
instead  of  7t/jos  Aios. 

Ellicott  says :  “  As  usual,  defining  the  element  or  sphere  in 
which  the  declaration  is  made  ” ;  and  so  Eadie  and  Alford.  This 
is  not  explanation.  Meyer  is  a  little  clearer :  “  Paul  does  not 
speak  in  his  own  individuality,  but  Christ  is  the  element  in  which 
his  thought  and  will  move.”  dvai  lv  tivl  is  a  classical  phrase 
expressing  complete  dependence  on  a  person.  Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
247,  iv  vpuv  a)5  ©eo)  Kup-eOa:  Oed.  Tyr.  3 14,  iv  c tol  yap  icrpcv : 
Eurip.  Ale.  277,  iv  croi  8’  io-pXv  kcu  £rj v  Ka t  firj.  Compare  Acts 
xvii.  28,  iv  auT(3  o/xev  Kai  KtvovpLtOa  Kal  ierpev.  In  the  N.T., 
indeed,  the  expression  acquires  a  new  significance  from  the  idea 
of  fellowship  and  union  with  Christ  and  with  God.  Whatever  the 
believer  does,  is  done  with  a  sense  of  dependence  on  Him  and 
union  with  Him.  For  example,  “  speaking  the  truth  ”  “marrying” 
(1  Cor.  vii.  39). 

Here,  where  an  apostolic  precept  is  concerned,  it  is  implied 
that  the  apostle  speaks  with  authority.  But  the  expression  ivould 
hardly  have  been  suitable  had  he  not  been  addressing  those  who, 
like  himself,  had  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  This  interpretation  is 
so  far  from  being  “  jejune,”  that  it  implies  a  personal  and  spiritual 
relation  which  is  put  out  of  sight  by  the  impersonal  figure  of  an 
“  element.” 

jxiyxeTi  upas  irepnraTeiv  naOus  Kal  Ta  €0R)  77€pnraT€i.  For  the 
infinitive  present  compare  the  passages  above  cited  from  Thucyd. 
and  Polyb.  Also  Acts  xxi.  2,  Xiywv  /Ay  ircpiTCfivcLv :  xxi.  4,  IXeyov 
/Ay  avaftatveiv,  where  the  imperative  would  be  used  in  oratio  directa. 
Demosth.  xxvii.  7,  Acyo)  iravras  i$ ilvai.  Aesch.  Again.  898,  \iyu> 
Kar  dy8pa,  pyj  ©€oy,  cri/Suv  e/xe. 


Text.  Rec.  adds  \ourd  before  cdvr],  with  X4  Lbc  K  L,  Syr.,  Chrys.  etc. 
The  word  is  wanting  in  X  A  B  D*  G,  Vulg.  Boh. 
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The  Xonrd  is  more  likely  to  have  been  added  in  error  than 
omitted.  Assuming  that  it  is  not  genuine,  this  is  an  instance  of  St. 
Paul’s  habitual  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  readers.  It  suggests 
that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  classed  with  the  eOvrj.  They  were 
eOvrj  only  eV  crapKL ,  but  were  members  of  the  true  commonwealth 
of  Israel. 

Iv  |xaT<HOTT]Ti  tou  yods  auTtoy.  Although  in  the  O.T.  idols  are 
frequently  called  fidraia  (compare  Acts  xiv.  15),  the  substantive  is 
not  to  be  limited  to  idolatry,  to  which  there  is  no  special  reference 
here.  It  is  the  falseness  and  emptiness  of  their  thoughts  that  are 
in  question  (cf.  Rom.  i.  21,  IpLaranvOrjaav  iv  rots  SiaAoyicr/zots  auTair). 
Nor,  again,  are  we,  with  Grotius,  to  suppose  any  special  reference  to 
the  philosophers,  merely  because  in  1  Cor.  iii.  20  it  is  said  of  the 
SiaXoyicr/jLol  tC)v  crocfriov  that  they  are  /xdrcuot.  Rather,  it  refers  to 
the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  heathenism ;  their 
powers  were  wasted  without  fruit.  As  Photius  (quoted  by  Harless) 
remarks  :  ov  Ta  r^s  aXrjOeias  <f>povovvres  Kal  m crrevovres  Kal  a7ro- 
Se^o/xcvoi  dAA’  a7 rep  av  6  VO09  avTcvv  pidryv  dva7rXacry]  Kal  XoytarrjTai. 
vo09  includes  both  the  intellectual  and  the  practical  side  of  reason, 
except  where  there  is  some  ground  for  giving  prominence  to  one 
or  the  other  in  particular.  Here  we  have  both  sides,  eo-KOTto/xeVoi 
referring  to  the  intellectual,  air^XXoTpunpLivoi  to  the  practical. 

18.  eo-KOTGJjjieVoi  ttj  Siayota  orres,  dTnjXXoTpiwjjieVoi  ttjs  Jwrjs  toG 
Oeou. 


ia koto) fiiv oi  is  the  form  in  fc$AB,  while  DGKLP  have  £<tkoti<tiUvoi . 
The  former  appears  to  be  the  more  classical. 

ovt€9  is  better  joined  with  the  preceding  than  with  the 
following.  If  ovt €?  a7rr)XX.  be  taken  together,  this  would  have  to 
be  regarded  as  assigning  the  ground  of  cctkot.  But  the  darkness 
was  not  the  effect  of  the  alienation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was 
the  result  of  the  dyrota .  The  position  of  ovre9  is  not  against  this, 
since  Io-kot.  rij  8.  express  a  single  notion.  Meyer  illustrates  from 
Herod,  i.  35,  ov  KaOapds  xdipas  idv ,  and  Xen.  Ages.  xi.  10,  irpaoraTo^ 
<I>lXol<;  d>v.  The  two  participles  thus  stand  in  an  emphatic  position 
at  the  beginning,  and  this  emphasis  is  lost  by  joining  oVr€9  with 
the  following.  The  change  of  gender  from  eOvyj  to  io-KOTwpitvoi 
ovt€9  corresponds  to  a  change  from  the  class  to  the  person. 

i<jKOTO)pi€voL  is  opposed  to  Tre^wTLo-pLtvoL  (i.  1 8).  We  have  the 
same  expression  Rom.  i.  21,  IcrKorCaOr}  rj  do’vveros  avTuv  KapSia, 
and  a  remarkable  parallel  in  Josephus,  rrjv  Siarotav  eVeo'Kortcr/xcVo^, 
Ant.  ix.  4.  3.  AiaVoia  strictly  means  the  understanding,  but  is  not 
so  limited  in  the  N.T.  Compare  Col.  i.  21,  IxOpov 9  Trj  hiavota: 
2  Pet.  iii.  1,  Suyelpoj  .  .  .  TTjv  clXiKpivr)  Siavoiav .  Here,  however, 
the  connexion  decides  for  the  meaning  “  understanding.”  On 
aTrrjXX.  cf.  ii.  1 2, 
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rrjs  tov  ®eou.  Explained  by  Theodoret  as  =  r>/s  iv  d perrj 
far}?,  i.e.  as  =  the  life  approved  by  God,  or  “godly  life.”  But  (wrj 
in  N.T.  does  not  mean  “  course  of  life,”  /Ji'os,  but  true  life  as 
opposed  to  OdvaTos.  In  Gal.  v.  25  we  have  it  expressly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  “course  of  conduct”;  ei  £a >/xcv  7rva'/xart,  7rvcd/xaTi 
kul  o*rotya)/x€v.  Moreover,  dTr^AAorpuo/xcVoi  implies  separation  from 
something  real.  Erasmus’  explanation  of  the  genitive  as  one  of 
apposition,  “  vera  vita  qui  est  Deus,”  is  untenable.  The  analogy 
of  rj  dprjvr)  tov  ®€ov,  Phil.  iv.  7  ;  a v^ycns  tov  ®cov,  Col.  ii.  1 9, 
suggests  that  the  words  mean  “  the  life  which  proceeds  from  God  ”  ; 
“  tota  vita  spiritualis  quae  in  hoc  seculo  per  fidem  et  justitiam 
inchoatur  et  in  futura  beatitudine  perficitur,  quae  tota  peculiariter 
vita  Dei  est,  quatenus  a  Deo  per  gratiam  datur,”  Estius.  But 
something  deeper  than  this  is  surely  intended  by  the  genitive, 
which  naturally  conveys  the  idea  of  a  character  or  quality.  It  is 
the  life  “qua  Deus  vivit  in  suis,”  Beza  (who,  however,  wrongly 
adds  to  this  “quamque  praecipit  et  approbat  ”).  Somewhat 
similarly  Bengel :  “  Vita  spiritualis  accenditur  in  credentibus  ex 
ipsa  Dei  vita.”  Harless,  indeed,  argues  that  the  life  of  regenera¬ 
tion  is  not  here  referred  to,  since  what  is  in  question  is  not  the 
opposition  of  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  but  to  God ;  so  that  fu>?/ 
r.  ®€oO  is  to  be  compared  to  John  i.  3,  where  the  Aoyos  is  said  to  be 
(from  the  beginning)  the  £a»;  and  <£d>s  of  the  world,  and  thus  there 
was  an  original  fellowship  of  man  with  God.  So  in  part  many 
expositors,  regarding  the  perfect  participles  as  indicating  “  gentes 
ante  defectionem  suam  a  fide  patrum,  imo  potius  ante  lapsum 
Adami,  fuisse  participes  lucis  et  vitae”  Bengel.  But  St.  Paul  is 
here  speaking  of  the  contemporary  heathen  in  contrast  to  those 
who  had  become  Christians  (ver.  17) ;  and  it  is  hard  to  think  that  if 
he  meant  to  refer  to  this  original  divine  life  in  man,  he  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  more  fully  and  precisely.  The  idea  is  one 
which  he  nowhere  states  explicitly,  and  it  is  by  no  means  involved 
of  necessity  in  the  tense  of  the  participles,  which  is  sufficiently 
explained  as  expressing  a  state.  Indeed,  the  aorist  aTr^WoTpaaOivT^ 
would  more  suitably  suggest  the  idea  of  a  time  when  they  were  not 
so;  cf.  1  Pet.  ii.  10,  ol  ovk  ^Aoy/xcVoi  vvv  Sc  eA €Y)Ocvt€<;.  And  how 
can  we  think  the  Gentiles  as  at  a  prehistoric  time  ttJ  Siavoia  not 

icTKOT(Vp.eVOL  ? 

81a  TTjy  ayyoiay  Tr\v  outran  iv  aurois  Bid  ttjv  'ircupGxnv'  -n}s  KapStas 
auiw.  The  cause  of  their  alienation  from  the  Divine  life  is  their 
ignorance,  and  this  again  results  from  their  hardness  of  heart. 
Most  expositors  regard  Std  .  .  .  Sid  as  co-ordinate,  some  con¬ 
necting  both  clauses  with  (br^AA.  only  (Origen,  Alford,  Eadie, 
Ellicott),  others  with  both  participles  (Bengel,  Harless,  Olsh.  De 
Wette).  Bengel,  followed  by  Olsh.  and  De  Wette,  refers  Sid  r?)v 
dyv.  to  co-k.  and  Sid  ttjv  7 r.  to  d^AA .  But  this  is  rather  too  artificial 
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foi  a  letter.  Nor  does  it  yield  a  satisfactory  sense ;  for  dyvota  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  darkness,  but  its  effect.  L)e  Wette  evades  this  by 
saying  that  dyvota  refers  to  speculative  knowledge,  Io-kot.  to  practi¬ 
cal.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  this.  The  substantive 
dyvota  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (it  is  in  his 
speech,  Acts  xvii.  30,  “  the  times  of  this  ignorance  ” ;  and  in 
1  Pet.  i.  14,  besides  Acts  iii.  17);  but  the  verb  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  always  of  ignorance  only,  not  of  the  absence  of  a 
higher  faculty  of  knowledge.  Such  ignorance  was  not  inaccessible 
to  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  instances  of  the  converted  Gentiles  ;  but 
so  far  as  it  was  due  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  it  was  culp¬ 
able.  It  is  only  by  the  subordination  of  the  latter  clause  to  the 
former  that  the  use  of  tjjv  ovo-av  iv  avrots  instead  of  the  simple 
avrwv  finds  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Compare  Rom.  i.  18-33. 
Ellicott,  following  Harless,  explains  these  words  as  pointing  out 
the  indwelling  deep-seated  nature  of  the  dyvota ,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  parallelism  to  rijs  KapSlas  avrdiv,  and  so,  as  Harless  adds, 
opposed  to  mere  external  occasions.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this 
in  the  context,  nor  in  the  words  ovo-av  iv  avrots.  The  ignorance 
must  be  in  them ;  and,  unless  we  take  the  connexion  as  above 
(with  Meyer),  the  words  express  nothing  more  than  avrcov. 

Trajpcoo-is  is  “hardness,”  not  “blindness,”  as  most  of  the  ancient 
versions  interpret.  Indeed,  it  is  so  explained  also  by  Suidas  and 
Hesychius,  as  if  derived  from  an  adjective  ttc opos,  “  blind  ” ;  which 
seems,  however,  to  be  only  an  invention  of  the  grammarians 
(perhaps  from  confusion  with  ^po's,  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded  by  copyists).  It  is  really  derived  (through  TTOjpOdi) 
from  7 rw/309,  which  originally  meant  “tufa,”  and  then  “callus,”  a 
callosity  or  hardening  of  the  skin.  (It  is  also  used  by  medical 
writers  of  the  “  callus  ”  formed  at  the  end  of  fractured  bones,  and 
of  “  chalkstones  ”  in  the  joints.)  Hence,  from  the  insensibility  of 
the  parts  covered  with  hard  skin,  the  verb  means  to  make  dull  or 
insensible.  It  is  thus  correctly  explained  by  Theodoret,  Trdpwo-tv 
TTjV  io’xarrjv  dvaXyrjO’tav  Xeytt*  Kat  yap  at  rw  crwptaTt  iyytvopttvat 
7ro)pokr€is  ov&epttav  atcrOrjo-tv  e^ovcrt.  Cicero  frequently  uses  “  cal- 
lum  ”  in  a  similar  figurative  sense,  e.g.  “  ipse  labor  quasi  callum 
quoddam  obducit  dolori,”  Tusc,  Disp.  ii.  15. 

19.  oiTi^es,  “quippe  qui,”  “  being  persons  who.”  0074X74 kotcs, 
“  being  past  feeling,”  a  word  appropriate  to  the  figure  in  7rd)po)(Tts ; 
it  properly  means  to  give  over  feeling  pain,  and  is  used  by 
Thucydides  with  an  accusative  of  the  thing,  d7raXyovvT€s  rd  ’i8ta, 
ii.  61  ;  hence  it  comes  to  mean  “  to  be  without  feeling.”  The  AV. 
“  past  feeling  ”  expresses  the  sense  very  accurately.  Polybius, 
however,  has  the  expression  dxaXyovvTes  rats  iX^to-t,  and,  indeed, 
elsewhere  uses  the  verb  in  the  sense  “giving  up,”  as  Hesychius 
interprets,  pe^Kert  0€/Wt€9  7rovetv.  This  may  be  “giving  up  in 
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despair,”  as  in  i.  5S  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  Kft/xvorrf? 

rfitj  TOts  7TW019  8ta  T7)V  (rwi)(€iav  rwv  Ktv&vvm',  ci9  tcAo9  ttir»/AyOVI'. 

Hence  some  commentators  have  adopted  “  desperantes  ”  here, 
which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate.  Bengel  cites  from  Cicero 
{Eftp-  ad famil.  ii.  16)  what  looks  like  a  paraphrase  of  the  word: 
“  diuturna  desperatione  serum  obduruisse  animum  ad  dolorem 
novum.”  “  Dolor,  says  Bengel,  “  urget  ad  medicinam  :  dolore  autem 
amisso,  non  modo  spcs  sed  etiam  studium  et  cogitatio  rerum 
bonarum  amittitur,  ut  homo  sit  excors,  effrons,  exspes.”  Theophy- 
lact  gives  a  similar  interpretation  :  KaTeppaOvpLrjKOTts,  kgu  /u)  OeXovr^ 
Kafieiv  Trpo%  rip'  tvpecriv  tot)  KaAou,  koll  dvaAyr/r<os  re^eVres.  The 
reading  of  D  G  is  dirr^XTUKOT^  (d<£-  G) ;  but  evidence  for  the 
textual  reading  is  predominant,  and,  moreover,  dir^X-TriKOT^  would 
give  a  very  poor  sense.  Jerome  appears  to  regard  “desperantes” 
of  the  old  Latin  as  an  incorrect  rendering  of  dir^XTUKOT^^  for 
which  he  suggests  “  indolentes  sive  indolorios.”  But  he  did  not 
alter  the  text  of  the  translation.  Probably  the  other  versions 
which  express  the  same  meaning  had  not  a  different  reading ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reading  of  D  G  may  have  arisen  either  from 
the  influence  of- the  versions  or  as  a  gloss. 

eauTous.  What  is  ascribed  in  Rom.  i.  24  to  God  is  ascribed 
here  to  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the  hortatory  purpose  of 
the  present  passage,  so  as  to  fix  attention  on  the  part  which  they 
themselves  had  in  the  result. 

a  ere  Ayr]  9  and  aoreXyeca  were  used  by  earlier  writers  (Plato, 
Isaeus,  Dem.)  in  the  sense  of  “  insolent,  insolence,  outrageous  ” ; 
Later  writers  apply  them  in  the  sense  “lasciviousness.”  The 
substantive  has  that  meaning  in  2  Cor.  xii.  21;  Gal.  v.  19; 
2  Pet.  ii.  7,  18;  Rom.  xiii.  13.  In  Mark  vii.  22;  Jude  4;  1  Pet. 
iv.  3 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  2,  the  meaning  is  less  clearly  defined.  In  the 
LXX  it  occurs  only  Wisd.  xiv.  22  and  2  Macc.  ii.  26.  The 
derivation  is  probably  from  aiX yw,  a  form  of  OiXy <o. 

ecs  epyacrtai'  aKaOapacas  7rdcr^9.  ipyacria  suggests  the  idea  that 
they  made  a  business  of  dKaOapcria.  So  Chrysostom  :  ov  7rapa7re- 
(TOCT69,  cjyypTLi'j  rjpapTov,  aAV  tlpyd^ovTO  avra  ra  Sei vd,  kgu  peXirp  tlo 
TrpdypciTi  tKexprji'To.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  of  literal 
trading  in  impurity,  which  could  not  be  asserted  with  such 
generality  of  the  Gentiles.  Compare  Luke  xii.  58,  iv  rfj  68o»  809 
ipyacriav,  “  give  diligence  ”  :  see  note  ad  loc. 

iv  TrXeove^la.  7rA€ovefia  originally  meant  (like  TrAcoreVr^, 
7rA€oi/eKT€a')  only  advantage  over  another,  for  example,  superiority 
in  battle,  hence  it  passed  to  the  idea  of  unfair  advantage,  and  then 
to  that  of  the  desire  to  take  unfair  advantage,  “  covetousness.” 
The  verb  occurs  five  times  in  2  Cor.  in  the  sense  “  take  advantage 
of.”  The  substantive  7tA€ov€kt^9  is  found  (besides  Eph.  v.  5)  in 
1  Cor.  v.  10,  11,  vi.  16.  7rXe:ov€$iu  occurs  in  all  ten  times  in  N.T. 
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In  Luke  xii.  15  it  is  clearly  “  covetousness,”  and  so  in  2  Cor.  ix.  5  ; 

1  Thess.  ii.  5.  But  all  three  words  are  so  frequently  associated 
with  words  relating  to  sins  of  the  flesh,  that  many  expositois, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  assigned  to  them  some  such  special 
signification.  Thus  7 rXeovtKTrjs,  i  Cor.  v.  10,  11;  7rAeov££ia,  Col. 

iii.  5,  7ropveLav ,  aKaOap(Ttav ,  7ra#os,  hnOvp.iav  KaKrjv,  teal  rrjv 
7rA eoveftav,  eerriv  etScuAoAarpeia  :  besides  the  present  passage 
and  Eph.  V.  3,  7rd(ra  aKaSapaca  y  7rA€ove£ia,  cf.  also  V.  5.  In 

2  Pet.  ii.  14,  Kap&iav  ye.yvpvacrpivyv  7rAcov'€^tas  e\ovT€S,  “  COVetOUS- 
ness  ”  does  not  suit  the  connexion  as  well  as  some  more  general 
term.  But  the  most  striking  passage  is  1  Thess.  iv.  6,  to  py 

VTr€p/3aiV€lV  Kai  7rX €OV€KTtlv  iv  TW  TTpdypaTL  TOV  dScA (j>OV  atlTOV,  where 

the  verb  is  undoubtedly  applied  to  adultery,  viewed  as  an  injustice 
to  one’s  neighbour.  And  this  suggests  that  possibly  in  Mark  vii. 
21,  where  the  right  order  is  kAo7tcu,  <£oi/ot,  poi^iai,  TrAeove^Au,  there 
is  a  similiar  idea.  In  Rom.  i.  29  also,  something  grosser  than  covet¬ 
ousness  seems  to  be  intended.  In  Polycarp,  Phil,  vi.,  which  exists 
only  in  the  Latin,  “  avaritia  ”  undoubtedly  represents  the  original 
7rXeov€^La.  Polycarp  is  lamenting  the  sin  of  Valens,  and  says : 
“moneo  itaque  vos  ut  abstineatis  ab  avaritia,  et  sitis  casti  et 
veraces,”  and  a  little  after :  “  si  quis  non  abstinuerit  se  ab  avaritia, 
ab  idololatria  coinquinabitur ;  et  tanquam  inter  gentes  judicabitur.” 
In  the  present  passage  Theodoret  says  the  word  is  used  for 
d/Aerpta  :  u  Ildcrav  d/xapriav  roA/Ao>ort,  i;7rcp  Kopov  to)  Ste^^up/xeVa) 
KaTaxp(i)pL€voL  /3tu)  7rA €ov€$lolv  yap  T7jv  ap,€TptW  eKdAeo'e.”  The  asso¬ 
ciation  with  idolatry  in  Eph.  v.  5  and  Col.  iii.  5  favours  the  same 
view.  Hammond  on  Rom.  i.  29  has  a  learned  note  in  support  of 
this  signification  of  7rAeov€^ta,  which,  however,  he  pushes  too  far. 
Of  course  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  word  of  itself  had  this  special 
sense,  but  that  it  was  with  some  degree  of  euphemism  so  applied, 
and  in  such  a  connexion  as  the  present  would  be  so  understood. 

It  is  alleged,  on  the  other  side,  that  covetousness  and  impurity 
are  named  together  as  the  two  leading  sins  of  the  Gentile  world  ; 
that  they  even  proceed  from  the  same  source ;  that  covetousness 
especially  is  idolatry,  as  being  the  worship  of  Mammon. 

Covetousness  was  not  a  peculiarly  Gentile  sin.  The  Pharisees 
were  covetous  (<f>i\dpyvpoi).  Our  Lord  warns  His  own  disciples 
against  7rAco^€^ta,  in  the  sense  of  covetousness,  in  Luke  xii.  15 
above  referred  to.  And  the  form  of  the  warning  there  shows  that 
covetousness  and  impurity  were  not  on  the  same  level  in  respect  of 
grossness.  This  may  also  be  inferred  from  St.  Paul’s  6  k\€7ttu>v 
pLyxirt  k\€7tt€to).  Can  we  conceive  him  saying  6  p-o^v w  pyKiri 

/Aoi^everco  ? 

That  covetousness  and  impurity  proceed  from  the  same  source, 
and  that  “  the  fierce  longing  of  the  creature  which  has  turned  from 
God  to  fill  itself  with  the  lower  things  of  sense  ”  (Trench,  Syu.,  after 
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Eengel),  is  psychologically  false.  Lust  and  impurity  are  excesses 
of  a  purely  animal  and  bodily  passion  ;  covetousness  is  a  secondary 
desire,  seeking  as  an  end  in  itself  that  which  was  originally  desired 
only  as  a  means. 

The  explanation  of  ver.  5  by  the  observation  that  the  covetous 
serve  Mammon,  not  God,  is  due  to  Theodoret,  who  derives  it  from 
Matt.  vi.  24.  But  that  passage  does  not  make  it  probable  that  the 
covetous  man  would  be  called  an  idolator  without  some  explanation 
added.  St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of  persons  who  serve,  not  the  Lord 
Christ,  but  their  own  belly  (Rom.  xvi.  18),  and  of  others  “  whose 
god  is  their  belly 55 ;  yet  he  probably  would  not  call  them,  without 
qualification,  “  idolators.”  Indeed,  other  Greek  commentators 
devised  various  explanations.  Chrysostom,  for  instance,  as  one 
explanation,  suggests  that  the  covetous  man  treats  his  gold  as 
sacred,  because  he  does  not  touch  it. 

We  may  ask,  further,  why  should  covetousness  be  specified  with 
impurity  and  filthy  speaking  as  not  to  be  even  named  ?  (Eph.  v.  3). 
Impure  words  suggest  impure  thoughts,  words  about  covetousness 
have  no  tendency  to  suggest  covetous  thoughts.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  the  y  there  between  a KaOapaca  iracra  and  7rAeovefia  implies 
that  the  two  words  cannot  refer  to  sins  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  this 
argument  seems  to  be  answered  by  the  immediately  following  /xwpo- 
Xoyla  y  eirparreXta.  In  ver.  5,  also,  we  have  wopvos  y  aKaOapros 
y  7rXcov€KTys.  In  the  present  passage  we  have,  not  kcll  7 rA.,  but 
cV  7rX.  To  take  this  as  cV  “  covetousness,”  or  the  like,  after  the 
strong  words  that  have  preceded,  would  be  an  incredible  weakening 
of  the  charge. 

20.  ujneis  oux  outws  €jad0€TC  toi'  XpicrToy.  “  Blit  ye,  not  SO 
did  ye  learn  Christ.”  Beza,  followed  by  Braune,  places  a  stop 
after  outgjs,  “  But  not  so  ye.  Ye  have  learned  Christ.”  This,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  the  second  clause  too  abrupt.  We  should  expect  v/xet? 
to  be  repeated,  or  dAAd  inserted,  as  in  Luke  xxii.  26,  I/xc ts  Sc  ov% 
our  cos*  dAA*  6  /xe  t£tov  cV  vpuv ,  k.t.X.  Besides,  the  connexion  with  ver.  2 1 
is  impaired,  “  ye  learned  Christ  ”  is  first  stated  absolutely,  and  then 
with  a  qualification. 

oi>x  ovt o>s,  a  litotes ;  cf.  Deut.  xviii.  14.  e/xdtfere,  “  did  learn,” 
viz.  when  they  became  Christians.  This  use  of  fiavOdvu)  with  an 
aecus.  of  a  person  seems  to  be  without  parallel.  The  instance 
cited  by  Raphelius  from  Xenophon,  tva  dXXyXovs  /xdfloiev  o7rdcrot 
eiyaavj  is  clearly  not  parallel,  the  object  of  the  verb  there  being 
(Wdcrot,  k.t.X.  Hence  the  ancients  and  many  moderns  have  taken 
Xpkttov  as  =  “  doctrinam  Christi,”  which  is  feeble  and  unsupported. 
Others,  as  Riickert  and  Harless,  understand  e/xdtfere  as  “  learned 
to  know,”  viz.  “  what  He  is  and  what  He  desires.”  But  the  key 
to  the  expression  is  supplied  by  the  passages  which  speak  of 
“  preaching  Christ,”  Gal.  i.  16;  1  Cor.  i.  23;  2  Cor.  i.  19; 
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Phil.  i.  15;  indeed  the  following  verse  (21)  speaks  of  “  hearing 
Him.”  As  Christ  was  the  content  of  the  preaching,  He  might 
properly  be  said  to  be  learned.  So  Phil.  iii.  10,  tov  yvwvat  avrov. 
Col.  ii.  6,  7 rapeXafitre  tov  Xp.,  is  similar. 

21.  ei'ye,  “turn  certe  si,”  see  on  iii.  2.  Here  also  the 
conjunction  is  unfavourable  to  the  view  that  St.  Paul  is  addressing 
those  whom  he  had  himself  instructed,  avrov  with  emphasis 
placed  first,  “  if  Him,  indeed,  ye  heard.”  Zv  ai™,  not  “  by  Him,” 
as  AV.,  a  construction  not  admissible  with  a  personal  author, 
nor  “  illius  nomine,  quod  ad  ilium  attinet  ”  (Bengel).  But  as  those 
who  believe  are  said  to  be  Zv  Xptcrrw,  so  here  they  are  said  to  have 
been  taught  in  Him,  i.e.  as  in  fellowship  writh  Him.  There  is  a 
progress,  as  Meyer  observes,  from  the  first  announcement  of  the 
gospel  (rjKovcraTe)  to  the  further  instruction  which  then  as  converts 
they  would  have  received  (Zv  avra}  ZSiS .),  both  being  included 
in  ZfxaOere  tov  XpicrTov.  John  x.  27  is  not  parallel,  since  aKove iv  in 
the  sense  “  hearken  to  ”  would  take  the  genitive. 

Ka0ojs  Zcttlv  dXrjOeia  Zv  ra>  * Irjcrov .  The  AV.  “  as  the  truth  is  in 
Jesus”  is  incompatible  with  the  absence  of  the  article,  but  admits 
of  being  understood  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Greek,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  form  in  which  the  words  are  so  often  quoted, 
“  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,”  which  would  be  rrjv  dXrjOeta v  KaOds 
Z(ttlv,  k. t.A.  Nor  do  the  words  mean,  as  Jerome  interprets : 
“  quomodo  est  veritas  in  Jesu,  sic  erit  in  vobis  qui  didicistis 
Christum,” — an  interpretation  which  is  followed  by  Estius  and 
many  others,  and  which  makes  Jesus  be  set  forth  as  the  pattern 
of  truth,  i.e.  holiness.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  so  under¬ 
standing  dXyjOeia,  this  supposes  v/ia s  to  be  emphatic,  which  its 
position  forbids ;  the  antithesis  would  also  require  that  Zv  r<3 
\rf(Tov  should  come  after  KaOm.  Moreover,  any  interpretation 
which  makes  drroOZo-Oai  depend  on  is  open  to  the 

objection  that  in  that  case  vpa?  is  superfluous.  Ellicott,  who  adopts 
this  construction,  suggests  that  upas  is  introduced  to  mark  their 
contrast,  not  only  with  other  Gentiles,  but  with  their  own  former 
state  as  implied  in  ttjv  rrpoTepav  dvao-rpocjyrjv.  But  it  is  not  clear 
how  upas  can  mark  such  a  contrast.  Nor  is  eS tS.  suitable  to 
dvaveovo-Oai.  It  seems  better  to  take  diroOZo-Oai  upas  as  the  subject 
of  the  clause,  dXrjOeta  being  understood  in  the  sense  “  true 
teaching,”  opposed  to  d7rd.Tr].  Compare  the  use  of  d\r']6eia  in 
John  iii.  21,  “  he  that  doeth  the  truth,”  and  here,  ver.  24.  The 
sense  will  then  be,  “  as  is  right  teaching  in  Jesus  :  that  ye  put  off.” 
The  change  from  XpiaTov  to  T^crov  is  appropriate.  Their  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Christianity  or  to  the  TroXiTeta  of  Israel  instructed  them  in 
the  hope  centred  in  the  Messiah  as  a  Redeemer.  But  when 
obedience  to  the  practical  teaching  of  a  historical  person  is  referred 
to,  the  historical  name  is  used. 
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A  very  different  view  of  the  construction  is  taken  by  Credner, 
v.  Soden,  and  Westcott  and  Hort  mg.,  viz.  that  X/ko-tos  is  the 
subject  of  ivTLv,  in  which  case  akijOeiu  may  be  either  non). 
(Credner,  Soden)  or  dative  (\VH.  mg.).  Soden  remarks  that 
considering  the  emphatic  repetition  of  avrov ,  iv  aurw,  which  takes 
up  tov  Xp.  from  the  clause  with  ol'tws,  the  subject  of  this  clause 
can  only  be  Christ,  viz.  “  as  He  is  truth  in  Jesus,”  so  that  the 
thought  is  that  they  must  not  only  believe  in  a  Christ,  but 
recognise  Him  in  Jesus;  and  if  they  are  to  live  in  truth  in  Christ, 
they  must  live  in  Jesus.  The  thought  is  parallel  to  Heb.  xiii.  18. 
The  dative  dkrjQtui,  as  in  WH.  mg.,  seems  preferable,  “  have  been 
taught  in  Him,  as  He  is  in  truth,  in  Jesus.”  On  a\r)6e ia  in  this 
sense,  comp.  Phil.  i.  18,  ei re  7 rpo<£d(m  etre  d\r}0eta. 

22.  airo0ea0at,  a  figure  from  putting  off  clothes  =  d-rr €KSuo-a/xevoi, 
Col.  iii.  9,  as  ivSvo-aorQai  from  putting  them  on.  The  frequency  of 
the  figure  in  Greek  writers  puts  out  of  the  question  any  reference 
to  change  of  dress  in  baptism  (Grotius). 

It  is  rightly  rendered  in  the  Vulg.  “  deponere,”  not  “  deposu- 
isse,”  which  would  require  the  perfect  inf.  The  aorist  expresses 
the  singleness  of  the  act,  whereas  dvaveovaOaL  expresses  a  continu¬ 
ing  process.1  The  infin.  is  not  for  the  imperative  (as  in  Phil, 
iii.  16),  which  is  inconsistent  with  vfias. 

Kara  Trjy  irpoTepay  ayacrrpo4>rjy-  “As  concerns  your  former 
manner  of  life,”  defining  the  particular  respect  in  which  the  old 
man  was  to  be  put  off.  dvao-Tpo^  in  this  sense  belongs  to  later 
Greek.  The  word  originally  meant  a  turning  back,  thence  dwell¬ 
ing  in  a  place;  hence  Aeschylus  uses  it  of  a  “haunt.”  We  find  it 
in  Polybius  in  the  sense  of  “  behaviour.”  Kara  re  ryv  \ol7ti]v 
dva<jTpo(f>7)v  Kal  rds  wpa^eis  T€9avpLa(rp.ivos  vir)p  rrjv  rjXiKiav  (iv.  82. 

1);  so  also  Epict.  i.  9.  5.  In  the  Sept,  it  occurs  only  in  the 
Apocrypha,  Tobit  iv.  19;  2  Macc.  v.  8;  both  times  in  this  sense. 

Toy  iraXatoy  dy0pwiroy.  The  iy<h  crapKLKos  of  Rom.  vii.  14  ;  iyui 
trapf,  ib.  18,  opposed  to  dvOpuiiros  6  Kara  ®eov  /model's.  The 
adoption  of  the  expression  the  old  and  the  new  di'0pa>7ros,  indicates 
that  the  change  affects,  not  some  particulars  only,  but  the  whole 
personality  or  eyu>. 

Toy  4>0€ip6jxeyoy.  “Which  waxeth  corrupt.”  This  supplies  a 
motive  for  the  putting  off.  The  present  tense  indicates  a  process 
that  is  going  on.  Compare  Rom.  viii.  21,  “bondage  of  ^>^opd.” 
Meyer  thinks  the  reference  is  to  eternal  destruction,  the  present 
expressing  either  the  future  vividly  conceived  as  perfect,  or  rather 
what  already  exists  in  tendency,  “qui  tendit  ad  exitium,”  Grot. 

1  “  Except  after  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  etc.,  the  aorist  in  the  infinitive  has 
no  preterite  signification,  and  differs  from  the  present  only  in  this,  that  it 
expresses  a  single  transient  action  ;  and  even  this  bye-signification  often  falls 
away.  ” — Madvig. 
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His  reason  is  that  the  moral  corruption  of  the  old  man  is  already 
existing,  not  “  becoming.”  But  though  the  corruption  exists  it  is 
progressive.  The  tendency  to  perdition  is  expressed  by  St.  Paul 
elsewhere  by  the  term  diroWvpif.vov  Kara  Tas  iirt OvpLius  r?/s  d.-7raTT/s. 
Mark  the  contrast  with  dXyOeias,  ver.  24 ;  rys  u7t arys,  not  as  in 
AV.  a  genitive  of  quality,  but  a  subjective  genitive,  aira ry  being 
almost  personified,  not,  indeed,  by  the  article  alone,  but  by  the 
attributing  to  it  of  eiri&vfjLiai.  It  is  the  deceitful  power  of  sin.  Cf. 
uTruTr]  Trjs  dpaprias,  Heb.  iii.  1 3,  and  Rom.  vii.  1 1,  y  dp^apTia 
i$a7rdT7]cr€.  fxe.  Hence  the  l7n0vfxlaL  derive  their  power  y  apuLprla 
.  .  .  Kareipyacraro  irdcrav  irrcOv/jiLai ',  ib.  8.  It  is  quite  against  N.T. 
usage  to  understand  diraTy  here  as  “  error.”  Compare  dizary  tov 
7 rXovrov,  Matt.  xiii.  22;  air.  clSikl as,  2  Thess.  ii.  10. 

KaTa,  “  in  accordance  with,”  i.e.  as  their  nature  implies. 

23.  dmi/€ouo-0ai.  Passive,  not  middle,  for  the  middle  of  this 
verb  is  always  used  transitively,  in  an  active  signification.  Nor 
would  it  be  Pauline  to  represent  the  renewal  as  springing  from  the 
man  himself.  Compare  also  avaKaivovpLzvov,  Col.  iii.  10. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  aY a-  here  implies  restoration  to 
a  former  state,  as  is  generally  assumed.  In  classical  writers 
dravcovcrOcu  means  “to  restore” ;  but  then  the  object  expresses  the 
original  state,  etc.,  which  is  thus  brought  into  force  or  existence 
again,  dv.  op/cous,  </>iMav,  etc.  That  is  not  the  sense  here,  or  in 
Col.  iii.  10,  of  draKcuvovcrOaL.  Here  the  object  is  v/xds,  and  the 
meaning  is,  not  that  ye  are  to  be  brought  out  of  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pended  existence,  but  that  ye  are  to  be  changed  so  as  to  become  reot. 
What  dv a-  implies,  therefore,  is  simply  change,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  is  to  be  illustrated  by  that  of  similar  compounds  of  verbs 
derived  from  adjectives,  where  these  adjectives  would  express  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  verbs.  Such  are  :  drto-oo),  “  to  equalise  ”  ; 
d.vair\yp0U)y  “  to  fill”;  dm/coivdoo,  “  to  communicate”;  dviepou),  “to 
consecrate,”  i.e .  to  make  tcros,  7rA^p7js,  Kotvds,  tcpos. 

t<3  Tr^eupaTL  tou  yoos  upwt'.  This  is  understood  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  Oecumenius  and  Theophylact,  followed  by  Fritzsche, 
Ellicott,  and  others  (the  genitive  being  thus  possessive),  the 
“  (Divine)  Spirit  united  with  the  human  7 n'cu/xa,  with  which  the  vo£Ss 
as  subject  is  endued,  and  of  which  it  is  the  receptaculum .”  But 
this  would  be  entirely  without  parallel.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  never 
called  to  Trvcupa  vpiwv  or  tov  voos  vpLuiv,  nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem 
possible  that  it  should  be  so  designated.  The  spirit  of  the  vovs  of 
a  man  must  be  the  man’s  spirit.  7tfci yxa,  in  the  sense  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  characterising  genitive  “  of  holi¬ 
ness,”  “  of  adoption,”  or,  again,  “of  Christ,”  “of  God”;  never  “of 
us,”  or  “  of  you.”  This  interpretation  is  particularly  out  of  place 
if  avavtovo-Qai  is  taken  as  depending  on  Idthd-^OyTe.  Bengel’s  in¬ 
terpretation  is  doubtless  the  correct  one,  “spiritus  est  intimum 
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mentis,”  the  higher  principle  of  life.  In  Rom.  vii.  we  see  rods  pro¬ 
nouncing  approval  of  the  law,  but  unable  to  resist  the  motions  of  sin, 
for  it  has  no  motive  power.  In  ch.  viii.  we  see  the  7rr€vp,a  inspired 
by  God,  and  we  have  a  description  of  the  man  who  is  avaveov/xevos 
t(3  7rv€i'/iaTi  rov  i'oos  avrov.  For  the  distinction  between  voOs  and 
7rv€vfxa  compare,  further,  I  Cor.  xiv.  14,  TO  7rvevpid  fiov  1 rpocrev- 
X*Tat:  o  Se  voOs  fjiov  d.Kap7r6<;  Ictti.  The  expression  here  used  is 
thus  quite  in  harmony  with  St.  Paul's  usage  elsewhere.  But  in 
Rom.  xii.  2  the  vov?  is  said  to  be  renewed,  /x€ra/xo/><£o£icr#e  rrj 

araKairdicret  rov  roos. 

24.  Kal  cv'SuaaaGai  Kai^o^  av'GptoTroi'.  Note  the  correctness 
of  the  tenses :  drro0k<j0ai  and  ivSvcraaOai  aorists,  because  a  single 
act  is  meant ;  dvarzovo-Oai  present,  because  a  continuing  process. 
So  in  the  parallel  Col.  iii.  9,  10,  Kawos  differs  from  vkos  in  that  the 
latter  refers  only  to  time,  new,  not  long  in  existence,  the  former  to 
quality  also,  as  opposed  to  effeteness  :  cf.  Heb.  viii.  13.  The  Katvos 
dr  Op.,  like  the  Kawy  St  aO/jKy,  is  always  /catvo's,  but  not  always  veos. 

KtXTa  Gcor.  Compare  Col.  iii.  10,  rov  vkov  rov  avaKaLvovpLerov 
ets  €7riyvu)(rtv  K(ir  eiKora  rod  KTiaavros  avrov.  From  the  parallel, 
Meyer  and  Ellicott  conclude  that  Kara  ©cov  •—  “  ad  exemplum  I)ei,” 
there  being  an  allusion  to  Gen.  i.  27.  Meyer  compares  Gal.  iv.  28, 
Kara  ’ItraaK.  But  in  Col.  it  is  just  the  word  eUova  that  expresses 
the  idea  sought  to  be  introduced  here.  That  /car’  eUova  means 
“after  the  likeness  of,”  is  no  proof  that  Kara  =“ after  the  likeness 
of.”  Kara  in  that  phrase  means  “after  the  manner  of,”  and  if  so 
taken  here  it  would  imply  that  the  parallelism  was  in  the  action  of 
the  verb,  i.e.  that  God  was  ktktO^U.  For  a  similar  reason  1  Pet. 
i.  I  5  is  not  parallel,  Kara  rov  KaXkaavra  v/xas  dyior,  Kal  avroi  ayioi. 

Kara  0eoi'  occurs  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10,  11  =“in  a  godly  manner,” 
and  this  suggests  the  true  interpretation,  viz.  “according  to  the 
will  of  God.”  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  flat  compared  with  the 
other  view ;  but  if  so,  that  does  not  justify  us  in  giving  Kara  an 
unexampled  sense. 

iv  SiKcuocrurif]  Kal  ocfiotyjti  rijs  dXrjGetas.  The  AV.  “righteousness 
and  true  holiness  ”  is  doubly  wrong ;  in  connecting  the  genitive 
with  the  latter  substantive  only,  and  in  resolving  it  adjectivally. 
The  Bishops’  Bible  was  correct,  “in  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
truth.”  Vet  Chrysostom  understood  the  words  as  meaning  true 
as  opposed  to  false,  8lk.  and  oa.  The  usual  distinction  between 
these  substantives  is  that  do-iorr has  reference  to  God,  St Kaioa-wv)  to 
men  ;  so  Plato,  Philo,  and  other  Greek  writers  distinctively  state ; 
but  Plato  tells  us  in  one  place  that  St KaLoo-vvrj  was  a  general  term 
including  oo-tor^s ;  in  fact,  it  meant  righteousness  or  propriety  of 
conduct  in  itself.  In  the  N.T.  the  adjectives  are  combined  in  Tit. 
i.  8,  the  adverbs  in  1  Thess.  ii.  10,  and  the  substantives  in  Luke 
i.  75  and  Clem.  Rom.  Cor.  48.  In  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  eVatpo^Tas  oo-tous 
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;\€ipa<?  vpyys  KaL  StaA.oyto-/xa»i',  the  added  words  do  not  define 
the  bcrioTrjs.  The  hands  are  ocrioi  when  not  unfitted  to  be  lifted 
up  in  prayer.  Nor  is  the  use  of  oo-io?  with  apx^pev s,  Heb.  vii.  26, 
at  all  peculiar,  6'<rio?  occurs  thrice  in  the  Acts  in  quotations  from 
the  O.T.  which  do  not  concern  St.  Paul’s  usage.  Here,  as  in 
Luke  i.  75  and  Wisd.  ix.  5,  the  words  seem  used  in  a  way  which 
had  become  familiar  as  a  summary  of  human  virtue.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  SiKOLLocrvvr)  is  in  contrast  to  TrXeove^ia,  and  ooaoT 779  to 
aKaOapma  (Olsh.  Alf.  Ell.),  has  against  it,  not  only  the  distance 
from  ver.  19,  and  the  iv  there  (not  /cat),  but  also  the  fact  that  these 
are  not  the  proper  opposites.  The  opposite  of  aKaO.  is  not  oo-io'tt;? 
but  ayvorr, /?;  and  hiKaiocrvvr]  is  very  much  more  than  the  opposite 
of  77vVeoi/e£ta  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

tt)s  (iXrjOtLas.  D1  G,  It.,  Cypr.  Hil.  read  /cat  dXrjOeta. 

25-32.  Warning  against  special  sins. 

25.  Aid  drroOejjiev'oi  to  i|/eu8os.  There  is  no  need  to  render 
“having  put  away,”  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  separation  in 
time  between  the  two  actions.  The  aorist  suits  the  Greek  idiom, 
as  falsehood  is  to  be  put  away  once  for  all ;  but  “  putting  away  ” 
agrees  better  with  the  English. 

1 f/evSos,  “falsehood,”  is,  of  course,  suggested  bydAr^ia;  it  is 
more  general  than  “lying,”  which  is  mentioned  immediately  after  as 
the  most  obvious  example  of  it.  So  Col.  iii.  8,  ///>)  i/fewWfle.  But  to 
ij/ev&os  is  falsehood  in  all  its  forms;  cf.  Rom.  i.  25 ;  Rev.  xxii.  15. 

jui€Td  is  more  forcible  than  T-pd?  (Zech.  viii.  16),  implying  “in 
your  mutual  intercourse.” 

oTi  ecrjack  dMrjXojy  /jicXt].  Chrysostom  carries  out  the  figure  in  a 
striking  manner,  e.g.  if  the  eye  sees  a  serpent,  does  it  deceive  the 
foot?  if  the  tongue  tastes  what  is  bitter,  does  it  deceive  the 
stomach  ?  etc.  This  is  passable  in  a  homily,  but  in  the  text  the 
argument  is  not  at  all  founded  on  the  figure,  but  on  the  fact  that 
we  are  members  of  the  body  of  Christ :  “  est  enim  monstrum  si 
membra  inter  se  non  consentiant,  imo  se  fraudulenter  inter  se 
agant,”  Calvin ;  cf.  Rom.  xii.  5,  to  Se  KaO ’  el?  d\\rj\ cov  pLeXrj.  As 
each  member  belongs  to  the  rest,  they  may  be  called  members 
one  of  the  other.  Comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  15. 

26.  6pyi^eo-0e  Kal  jjit)  dpapTayeTe.  These  words  are  a  quotation 
from  Ps.  iv.  5  (EV.  4),  LXX.,  “Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not.” 
But  expositors  so  diverse  in  their  views  as  Hitzig  and  Delitzsch 
agree  with  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew  verb  primarily 
means  “  to  tremble,”  and  unless  it  were  followed  by  “  before  me,” 
or  the  like,  could  not  mean  definitely  “  stand  in  awe.”  It  occurs 
in  Prov.  xxix.  9  and  Isa.  xxviii.  21  in  the  sense  “to  be  angry.” 
It  is,  however,  superfluous,  as  far  as  the  present  passage  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  inquire  what  the  meaning  of  the  original  is.  St.  Paul 
is  not  arguing  from  the  words,  but  adopting  them  as  well  known, 
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and  as  expressing  the  precept  he  wishes  to  inculcate.  The  sense 
here  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  “ita  irascamini  ut  ne  peccetis.” 
The  key  is  Bengel’s  remark,  “saepe  vis  modi  cadit  super  partem 
duntaxat  sermonis.”  Thus  Matt.  xi.  25,  “  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
hast  hid  these  things,”  etc.;  Rom.  vi.  17,  “Thanks  be  to  God 
that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  but,”  etc.  Had  St.  Paul  not 
been  quoting  from  the  O.T.,  he  would  probably  have  expressed 
himself  differently,  eg.  opyi£o /xcj'oi  /xi)  d/xaprarere,  or  the  like.  The 
phrase  is  frequently  explained  by  reference  to  what  is  called  the 
Hebrew  idiom  (which  is  by  no  means  peculiarly  Hebrew)  of  com¬ 
bining  two  imperatives,  so  that  the  former  expresses  the  condition, 
the  latter  the  result,  as  in  Amos  v.  4,  “  Seek  Me  and  live.”  But 
this  would  make  the  words  mean,  “Be  angry,  and  so  ye  shall  not 
sin.”  Olshausen  takes  the  first  imperative  hypothetically,  “  If  ye 
are  angry,  as  it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  it  will  happen,  do  not  sin 
in  anger.”  For,  he  says,  “  man’s  anger  is  never  in  itself  just  and 
permissible.”  God’s  alone  is  holy  and  just.  This  is  fallacious, 
for  anger  is  only  in  a  figure  attributed  to  God,  and  would  not  be 
so  if  all  human  anger  were  wrong.  Besides,  such  a  meaning 
would  require  dAAd,  or  the  like,  instead  of  km.  Indeed,  no  one 
acquainted  with  Butler’s  classical  discourse  on  Resentment  would 
accept  Olshausen’s  statement.  Apart  from  sudden  (or  instinctive) 
anger,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  sudden  harm,  deliberate 
anger  is  lawfully  aroused  by  injustice.  “  It  is  in  us  connected 
with  a  sense  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  in  the  form  of  indignation  on 
behalf  of  others  is  one  of  the  common  bonds  by  which  society  is 
held  together”  (cf.  Rom.  xiii.  4).  Nor  can  the  fact  that  the  injury 
is  done  to  ourselves  make  it  unlawful.  It  becomes  so  when  in¬ 
dulged  where  no  injustice  was  intended,  or  when  it  is  out  of  pro¬ 
portion,  or  when  harm  is  inflicted  merely  to  gratify  it.  Our  Lord  was 
angry,  Mark  iii.  5.  Beza,  Grotius,  and  others  have  taken  dpy 
interrogatively,  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  being  a  quotation. 

6  rjXio?  jit]  CTuSueTO)  eirl  Trapopyicrjxw  upon'. 

t(3  is  added  before  7rapopyio7xo>  in  Rec.,  with  most  MSS.  and 
Fathers,  but  is  absent  from  N*  A  B.  Alford  thinks  it  may  have  been 
omitted  to  give  indefiniteness.  But  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  added  for  grammatical  reasons. 

Jlapopyurfids  is  not  found  in  profane  authors  ;  it  occurs  several  times  in 
the  LXX.,  but  usually  of  the  sins  by  which  Israel  “provoked”  the  Lord, 
eg.  1  Kings  xv.  30.  In  Jer.  xxi.  5,  in  Cod.  Alex.,  it  occurs  in  the  sense 
“anger.”  The  verb  is  found  (in  the  passive)  in  Demosth.  805.  19;  in  the 
active,  in  this  Epistle,  vi.  4.  ira popyio-fids  appears  to  be  distinguished  from 
6pyrj  as  implying  a  less  permanent  state,  “irritation.” 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  reference  to  the  night  as 
tending  to  nourish  anger  (“  aflectus  noetu  retentus  alte  insidet,” 
Bengel  after  Chrys.).  The  precept  simply  means,  as  Estius 
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observes,  “  let  the  day  of  your  anger  be  the  day  of  your  recon¬ 
ciliation,”  for  the  new  day  began  at  sunset.  The  Pythagoreans, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  observed  the  same  rule,  elVore  7rpoo-ax0euv 

XotSopt 019  V7r  bpyys,  it p\v  y  rov  yXiov  Swat,  ra9  S€^ta9  ipftdXXovrts 
dXXyjXois  Kai  do-Tracrdptroi  St eXvovro  (Plut.  De  Am.  Frat .  4S8  B). 
Eadie  quotes  a  quaint  comment  from  Fuller,  “Let  us  take  the 
apostle’s  meaning  rather  than  his  words — with  all  possible  speed 
to  depose  our  passion,  not  understanding  him  so  literally  that  we 
may  take  leave  to  be  angry  till  sunset,  then  might  our  wrath 
lengthen  with  the  days ;  and  men  in  Greenland,  where  days  last 
above  a  quarter  of  a  year,  have  plentiful  scope  of  revenge.” 

27.  jvr]$e  8iSot€  Toirok'  tw  Sia|36Xa).  The  Rec.  has  pyre,  with 
most  cursives ;  all  the  uncials  apparently  have  pybL  pyn  would 
imply  that  St.  Paul  might  have  said  pyre  .  .  .  /xr/re,  but  wrote 
/x?;  in  the  first  clause,  because  not  then  thinking  of  the  second. 
Such  a  usage,  py  .  .  .  pyre,  is  so  rare  in  classical  authors  that 
some  scholars  have  denied  its  existence,  and  it  is  not  elsewhere 
found  in  St.  Paul.  The  distinction  between  pyre  .  .  .  pyre  and 
pySe  .  .  .  pybij  according  to  Hermann  and  others,  is  that  the 
former  divide  a  single  negation  into  parts  which  are  mutually 
exclusive ;  and  neither  negation  gives  a  complete  whole ;  thus 
corresponding  to  “  neither  .  .  .  neither.”  Comp.  Matt.  vi.  26, 
ov  cnr€tpov(rtv  ovSk  Otpi^ovaiv  ovSk  away  over  tv,  “  they  SOW  not,  and 
they  reap  not,  and  gather  not”;  Matt.  xii.  32,  ov  re  iv  toi'to)  tG 
aioji't  ovr€  iv  rw  piXXovrt ,  “  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  future,” 
these  being  the  two  divisions  of  ovk  dpt-Oycrer at. 

8i<5ot€  toVov,  i.e.  room  to  act,  since  indulgence  in  angry  feelings 
leads  to  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  Comp.  Rom. 
xii.  19,  Sore  tottov  rfj  opyrj . 

toj  $ia/36X(D.  6  $taf3oXos  is  used  by  St.  Paul  only  in  this  and 

the  Pastorals.  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  others  understand  the  word 
here  as  simply  “  calumniator,”  and  so  the  Syriac.  But  elsewhere 
in  Nr.T.  6  SiafioXos  always  means  “the  devil.”  In  1  Tim.  iii.  n  ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  3,  the  word  is  used  as  an  adjective. 

28.  6  icXe-nrcw  |xtj  k€tl  Kke-nTerco.  Not  “  qui  furabatur,”  as  Vulg., 
an  attempt  to  soften  the  proper  force  of  the  word.  Jerome  miti¬ 
gates  the  word  in  a  different  way,  interpreting  it  of  everything 
“  quod  alterius  damno  quaeritur,”  and  favours  the  application  to 
the  “furtum  spirituale”  of  the  false  prophets.  The  present  parti¬ 
ciple  seems  intermediate  between  6  kX^ols  and  6  KXiirry^. 

jxaXXoy  8e  Komarw,  rather,  on  the  contrary,  let  him  labour, 
epya£o|jiei'Os  rais  [!$lcu$]  ^epa'u'  to  ayaQov. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  reading  here — 

rats  idlats  xepcrii/  to  ay a06vy  N*ADG,  Vulg.  Clarom.  Goth.  Arm. 

ra?s  x€Paiv  r°  ayo-dbv,  X4B,  Amiat.,  Ambrosiaster. 

rb  ayadbv  rais  ioiats  x€P<J'LVy  K  10  mss.,  Theodoret. 
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rb  dyaObv  rats  x€P(r^v*  E  most  mss.,  Chrys.  Theoph.  Oecum. 

The  chief  question  is  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Iblacs.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  intentionally  omitted  because  its  force  was 
not  perceived,  and  so  it  was  thought  to  be  superfluous ;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  may  be  an  interpolation  from  i  Cor.  iv.  12.  Against  the  former 
suggestion  is  the  circumstance  that  in  the  passage  in  Cor.,  where  the  word 
might  with  even  more  reason  be  thought  superfluous,  no  copyist  has  omitted 
it.  The  insertion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  natural.  The  case  of  rb 
ayadbv  is  very  different.  The  variation  in  its  position  is,  indeed,  suspicious, 
and  a  nearer  definition  of  epya ^6/xevoi  might  have  seemed  necessary  (since,  as 
Chrys.  observes,  6  k\£tttuv  ipytifercu,  aWd  mubv),  and  Gal.  vi.  10  would  then 
suggest  rb  ayadbv  ;  but  the  only  authority  for  its  omission  is  Tertullian  [Res. 
Cam.  45). 

to  ayaOov.  “Antitheton  ad  furtum  prius  manu  piceata  male 
commissum,”  Bengel. 

tVa  e'xfi  jxeTaSiSovai  tw  xpe^ai/  ®X0|fri*  The  motive  here  alleged 
is  striking  and  characteristic,  although  surely  we  cannot  say,  with 
Olshausen  and  Ellicott,  that  this  is  the  true  specific  object  of  all 
Christian  labour;  unless  by  “ Christian  labour”  is  meant  labour 
over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  labourer’s  own  subsistence. 
That,  by  the  law  of  nature,  is  the  first  object,  unless  we  include 
with  it  the  support  of  his  own  family. 

Schoettgen  infers  from  this  clause  that  there  were  some  who 
thought  their  thefts  might  be  atoned  for  by  almsgiving ;  and  he 
quotes  passages  from  Jewish  writers  which  refer  to  such  a  delu¬ 
sion  (Yalkut  Rubeni,  f.  no.  4;  Vayyiqra  Rabba,  f.  147.  1).  Not, 
indeed,  that  there  was  any  such  “Jewish  opinion,”  as  some  writers 
assert.  But  the  precept  here  is  too  general  to  be  so  understood, 
it  simply  (as  Meyer  remarks)  opposes  to  unlawful  taking,  dutiful 
giving. 

29.  was  Xoyos  o’airpos  €K  tou  crr6|maTO$  ujjuov  jit)  €K7rop€uecr0(o. 
The  negative  belongs  to  the  verb;  cf.  Rom.  iii.  20;  Gal.  ii.  16, 
ov  SiKato>0r/cr€Tai  Tracra  <rdp£  :  I  Cor.  i.  29,  O7r<os  per]  /cav^crT/rat  7ra<ra 
adp£.  The  expression  is  quite  logical ;  whereas  in  English,  if  we 
say  “  all  flesh  shall  not  be  justified,”  the  negative  really  belongs  to 
“all,”  not  to  the  verb. 

aaTTpos  is  primarily  “  rotten,  diseased,”  hence  in  classical  writers 
“disgusting.”  In  the  N.T.  it  is  used  of  a  “worthless”  tree,  Matt, 
vii.  17,  xii.  33;  fish,  Matt.  xiii.  48.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
word  does  not  of  itself  mean  “  filthy,”  and  Chrys.  interprets  it  as 
meaning  o  ttjv  iStav  XP€*' av  TrXrjpoi  {Horn.  iv.  on  Tim.),  and 
Theodoret  makes  it  include  alo-xpoXoyca ,  Xoi Bopta,  o-vKo<f>avTia , 
1 3Xao’cf>r)p.La ,  \j/cv8oX oyta,  kulI  to,  toutoi?  irpocropuHa.  With  this  we 
might  compare  irav  prjpLa.  dpyov,  Matt.  xii.  36.  But  although 
crairpos,  used  of  material  things,  may  mean  simply  what  is  only  fit 
to  be  thrown  away,  just  as  “  rotten  ”  is  colloquially  used  by  English 
schoolboys,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  connexion  with 
Xoyos  it  must  not  have  a  more  specific  meaning,  something, 
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perhaps,  like  our  word  “  foul  ”  used  of  language,  including,  like  it, 
not  merely  “  filthy,”  but  scurrilous  language.  So  Arrian  opposes 
<Ta7rpol  Xoyot  to  Ko/joj/oi  ( Diss.  Epict.  iii.  16,  p.  298,  ap.  Kypke) 
aAAd  € l  tls  dya0o9  7 rpo9  oikoSo/xt/v  tt}s  XPeta?*  For  XP€tas  there 
is  a  remarkable  variant,  7r«rr€(09,  in  D*  G,  Vulg-Clem.  (but  Amiat. 
has  xPeta?)  Goth.  Jerome  expressly  says :  “  pro  eo  quod  nos 
posuimus  ad  aedificationem  opportnnitatis ,  hoc  est  quod  dicitur 
Graece  rys  XPfta?>  in  Latinis  codicibus  propter  euphoniam  mutavit 
interpres  et  posuit  ad  aedificationem  fideiP 

XptLas  is  the  reading  of  X  A  B  K  L  P  and  nearly  all  mss.  and  versions. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  in  Rom.  xii.  13,  D*  G  substitute  pveiais  for 
Xpdcus- 

els  oiKoSojxrjy  Ttjs  XPetasJ  by  n0  means  for  els  XP •  as 

AV.  XP61'®5  is  the  objective  genitive  ;  the  actual  “  need  ”  or 
“ occasion”  is  that  which  is  to  be  affected  by  the  edifying  influence 
of  the  discourse.  In  Acts  vi.  3  the  word  seems  to  mean  “  occa¬ 
sion  ”  or  “  matter  in  hand  ”  (“  whom  we  may  set  over  this  xp*”)* 
Field  aptly  cites  Plutarch,  Vit.  Pericl.  viii.,  /x? fie  p?J/xa  puy^ev  iK7re<reiv 
olkovtos  avTOv  7 rpo9  ttjv  7 rpoKeipLevyv  XP€ta|/  appLoerTov.  Thus  the 
sense  is  “  for  the  improvement  of  the  occasion.”  So  in  substance 
Theophylact :  07 rep  olKoSopbei  tov  7rXrjo-tov  avayKaior  ov  rfj  7rpOKeipdvy 
Xpela,  and  Jerome:  “  juxta  opportunitatem  loci  temporis  et 
personae  aedificare  audientes.”  Olshausen  and  Riickert  take 
Xpeta  as  abstract  for  concrete  =  those  that  have  need,  which  would 
make  tt}s  xp^a<>  superfluous. 

im  x^PLV/  T°^s  aKououcriv,  u  That  it  may  give  benefit  to 
them  that  hear.” 

x^PLV  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Chrysostom  somewhat 
strangely  understands  it  to  mean  “make  the  hearer  grateful,”  lv a 
Xa pLv  (to  1  elSrj  6  olkovwv ,  but  adding  as  an  alternative,  iva  ^api™- 
pLevovs  avrovs  epyacrrjTai.  Theodoret  observes,  X(lPLV  TVV  QvpirjS Lav 
€Ka Xecre'  rovrecmv  Iva  <j>avy  Scktos  rots  uk.  But  edifying  discourse 
cannot  always  be  acceptable,  nor  should  this  be  the  object  aimed 
at ;  nor,  again,  does  SlSovai  x^PLV  ever  have  this  meaning.  Said  of 
persons,  it  means  to  grant  a  favour.  But  Plutarch  has  the  phrase 
with  reference  to  food  given  to  invalids  :  ovSefiav  yhovyv  ov$e  x^PLV 
d7roStSaxri,  “it  confers  neither  pleasure  nor  benefit.”  And  in  N.T. 
X«pts  is  similarly  used,  as  in  2  Cor.  i.  15,  “that  ye  might  have  a 
second  x«”  >  viii.  6,  “  that  he  would  complete  in  you  this  x*  also.” 
But  as  x°^Pts  has  a  specially  spiritual  meaning  in  the  N.T.  generally, 
there  is  no  reason  to  deny  such  a  reference  here. 

30.  KCIL  jULT)  XuTT€lT€  TO  fLeUflO.  TO  "AyiOV  TOU  OeOU.  Tlie  COn- 

nexion  with  the  foregoing  is  well  expressed  by  Theophylact :  iav 
ehrys  pypi a  (rawpov  «at  ava£iov  tov  ^pto-rtavoi)  o-To/xaro?,  ovk  avSp^irov 
eAij7r^cra9,  aAAa  to  irvevp.a  tov  ©eov.  The  warning  assumes  the 
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indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  and  vividly  expresses  the  offence  done  to 
that  Spirit  by  such  sins  of  the  tongue.  Aquinas  weakens  it  by 
referring  it  to  grieving  the  Spirit  of  God  in  others. 

eV  oj  eV^paytcrSiQTe.  This  supplies  the  ground  of  the  motive. 

eTra  Kal  rj  ir po(r0rj«tj  rrjs  ci/cpycrr/as,  iva  fie ijwv  yivrjrax  rj  KaTyyopia, 

Chrys.  Some  of  the  older  as  well  as  later  commentators  see  in 
the  words  a  suggestion  that  the  Spirit  may  thus  be  led  to  depart, 
and  the  seal  be  lost.  Had  this  been  intended,  /at)  tt apo^dvcrc  would 
have  been  more  suitable.  But  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  possible 
departure  of  the  Spirit ;  even  the  tense  of  cV^payio-^T/rc,  referring 
as  it  does  to  a  sealing  once  for  all,  is  against  this.  But  it  would 
be  equally  erroneous  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  “  final  persever¬ 
ance  ”  is  contained  or  implied.  When  a  son  is  warned  that  if  he 
acts  in  such  and  such  a  manner  he  will  grieve  his  father,  this  does 
not  suggest  that  his  father  may  cast  him  off. 

els  Vjjjiepay  aTroXurpajcrews,  i.e.  for,  or  with  a  view  to,  the  day  of 
complete  redemption.  On  d7roA.  cf.  i.  14. 

31.  Tracra  m«pia,  “every  kind  of  bitterness,”  the  temper  which 
cherishes  resentful  feelings.  Aristotle  defines  the  TriKpot  as  “  hard 
to  be  reconciled”  (Suo-SidXuToi),  and  retaining  their  anger  for  a 
long  time. 

kcu  0ujaos  Kcu  opyr\.  These  flow  from  the  temper  of  iriKpta ,  pi£ a 
6vp.ov  kcu  dpyrjs  mKpLa,  Chrys.  Of  these  two,  0vp.os  expresses 
rather  the  temporary  excitement  of  passion  ;  dpyrj,  the  more  settled 
anger.  Thus  Greg.  Naz.  Carm .  34,  0vpios  pcvcVnv  d0poos  £co-is 
<j>p€v6s,  bpyi]  de  0vp.6s  c/a/acVotv.  Hence  Ecclus.  xlviii.  10,  Koiraa-ai 
opyr/r  7 rpo  0vp.ov ,  before  it  bursts  out.  The  Stoics  defined  0vp.6s  as 
opyr)  apxppiivrj  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  1 14). 

Kal  Kpauyr]  kcu  pXao-^Tjjjua.  Chrysostom  well  observes :  bn ros 
y dp  cc ttiv  dva/3aTrjv  <f)epu)v  r/  Kpavyyj  T7)V  bpyijv'  aypurddcaov  tov  bnrov , 
Kal  Kttrecrrpei/fas  tov  dva/3aTr]v.  Kpavyq  leads  to  /?Xao_^)T//Aia,  which 
is  clearly  “  reviling,”  not  <c  blasphemy.” 

ow  irdaY]  KaKLa.  Associated  also  in  Col.  iii.  8  with  opyrj, 
0vp,6^  and  /?Aacr<£T//Aia,  to  which  is  there  added  alcrxpoXoyia.  It  is 
not  badness  in  general,  but  “  malice,”  “  animi  pravitas,  quae 
humanitati  et  aequitati  est  opposita.”  So  Suidas :  7)  tov  KaKtoo-ai 
tov  TreXas  enrov^rj.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  follows. 

32.  -V.  2.  Exhortation  to  be  tender-hearted  and  forgivmg ,  follow¬ 
ing  as  a  pattern  God’s  forgiveness  in  Christ. 

32.  yiVeo-Ge  Se,  “become,  show  yourselves.”  Corresponding  to 
dp0rfTo)  d<f>  vpitbv  on  the  other  side.  xPWTOh  “  kind.”  This  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Epistles  where  the  adjective  occurs ;  it  is  used  of 
God  in  Luke  vi.  35  ;  so  the  substantive,  ch.  ii.  7  ;  Tit.  iii.  4,  etc. 

euo-TrXayx^oi,  “tender-hearted,”  in  this  sense  only  in  biblical 
and  ecclesiastical  writers.  Hippocrates  has  it  in  the  physical 
sense,  “having  healthy  bowels.”  Euripides  uses  the  substantive 
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ev(T7r\ayxyia  in  the  sense  “  firmness  of  heart.”  The  adjective 
occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  here  in  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  7, 
and  in  Test.  XII  Fair .,  of  God.  Comp,  the  parallel  Col.  iii.  12, 

( TTrXdy^va  olKTtppLOV. 

Xapi^ojxev'oi  eaurois  =  Col.  iii.  13.  Origen  presses  eairois  as 
indicating  that  what  was  done  to  another  was  really  done  to  them¬ 
selves,  Sia  to  o-vo-o-to/Aous  -fjfjLas  elvai ;  Meyer  and  Alford  think  it 
implies  that  the  forgiveness  they  are  to  show  to  others  has  as  its 
pattern  that  which  was  shown  to  them  as  a  body  in  Christ,  eWrot? 
being  thus  emphatic.  In  Col.  iii.  12,  also,  we  have  dve^o/xevot 
dA.AryAcoi'  Kat  ^apt^ofjievoL  eairrots,  and  again,  I  Pet.  iv.  8—IO,  t)]V  ets 
eauTOus  ayaTrrjv  iKTevrj  e^ovres  .  .  .  (frcXotjevoi  ets  dAAr/Aoi/s  .  .  .  el<s 
lavTovs  [to  ^ dptcrpLa ]  SiaKorowTes.  We  are  not  justified  in  putting 
so  much  into  the  word  as  Meyer’s  explanation  supposes ;  but  so 
much  is  true,  that  iavr ot?  suggests,  more  than  a’AArjAois,  that  they 
are  addressed  as  members  of  one  corporate  body.  This  use  of 
the  word  is  quite  classical.  Demosthenes  has  /^ou'Aecrfle  .  .  . 
7T€/hiWt€s  avruiv  7rvv6av€crOai  (p.  43,  10).  Comp,  also  Xen.  Mem.  iii. 
5.  16  (quoted  by  Lightfoot  on  Col.),  avrl  plv  rov  (Tvvtpyeiv  eauTOts 
Ta  <jvp,<f>€povTa ,  hrrjpta^ovcriv  aAAr/Aot?,  Kat  <j)6ovovcnv  iavTols  /xaAAov 
r)  Tots  aAAots  dv0p(i)7TOLS  .  .  .  Kat  7rpoaipovvTai  yaaAAor  ovtcd  KtpS atVctv 
air  a’AA^Awv  rj  (rvvuxfjtXovvTes  glvtovs.  Also  Dem.  Mid.  JOl,  p.  547. 

The  Vulgate  has  erroneously  “donantes,”  and  Erasmus,  “lar- 
gientes,”  but  the  following  context  shows  that  the  word  must 
mean  “forgiving.” 

KaOtos  Kat,  the  same  motive  that  is  appealed  to  in  the  Parable 
of  the  Unforgiving  Servant. 

6  0eos  eV  Xpio-rw.  “  In  Christ,”  not  “for  Christ’s  sake,”  as  AV., 
for  which  there  is  no  justification.  The  sense  is  the  same  as  in 
2  Cor.  v.  19,  “God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself.”  Not  “per  Christum”  (Calvin),  nor  even  putra  tov  klvBvvov 
rod  vlov  avrov  Kat  t rjs  crfaiyrjs  a vtov  (Theoph.),  of  which  there  is  no 
hint  in  the  Iv ;  but,  as  in  the  passage  in  2  Cor.,  God  manifesting 
Himself  in,  acting  in  (not  “  through  ”),  Christ.  Hence  in  Col.  iii. 
13  it  is  6  Krptos  e^aptcraTO  vpuv. 

cxapitraTo  vpiv.  The  readings  here  and  in  ch.  v.  2  vary  between  the 
second  and  the  first  person. 

In  iv.  32  vfjuv  is  read  by  NAGP  37,  Vulg.  (Clem.)  Goth.  Sah.  Boh. 
Eth.  riiuv  by  D  KL  17,  47,  both  Syr.  Arm. 

In  v.  2  uuas  by  X  A  B  P  37,  Sah.  Eth.  7/juas  by  Nc  D  G  K  L  17  47,  Vulg. 
Syr.  (both)  Boh.  Goth.  Arm. 

Ib.  vfi&v  by  B  37,  Sah.  Eth.  by  NADGKLP  17  47,  Vulg. 

Syr.  (both)  Boh.  Goth.  Arm. 

Or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  we  have — 

i]fi.  in  all  three  places,  D  KL  17  47,  Syr.  Arm. 
l 'p..  in  all  three,  Sah.  Eth. 

VfJL.  VfJL.  TyjL.,  XAP. 

10 
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i/i.  V-  V->  X'Vulg.  Goth. 

7]fl.  Vfl.  Vfl.,  B. 

Critics  differ  in  their  judgment.  Lachmann  (judging  in  the  absence  of 
X)  reads  ijfi.  in  all  three  places.  Tischendorf  (Sth  ed.)  and  Tregelles  adopt 
v/jl.  vfi.  7 }fi.  (Treg.,  however,  in  iv.  32,  giving  7 yiiv  a  place  in  the  margin).  So 
WH.  (who  place  ijfi.  in  the  margin  in  the  first  and  third  places).  So  v.  Soden 
and  RV.  (with  ijfi.  in  the  mg.  in  the  first  place  and  i'fi.  in  the  third).  Alford, 
Ellicott,  and  Eadie  prefer  vfi.  ijfi.  ijfi.  The  confusion  of  the  two  pronouns 
is  very  frequent.  As  far  as  documentary  evidence  is  concerned,  the  reading 
adopted  in  RV.  seems  to  have  the  advantage.  The  evidence  for  v/iCov  in  the 
third  place  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  is  very  natural  that  St.  Paul,  while 
using  the  second  person  in  close  connexion  with  the  precepts  xaPl^fJL€l,0li 
7rept7raretre  iv  dydiry,  should  pass  from  that  to  the  more  general  statement  in 
the  first  person.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  while 
“  God  forgave  you,”  “  Christ  loved  you,”  are  perfectly  natural,  it  would  not 
seem  so  natural  to  say,  “  Christ  gave  Himself  for  you,”  although  the  individual 
believer  may  say,  “  He  gave  Himself  for  me,”  Gal.  ii.  20. 

exaptcraro,  “  forgave,”  as  referring  to  a  past  historical  fact.  Note 
that  in  Col.  iii.  13  it  is  6  Kv/hos,  with  o  Xpicrro?  in  some  texts. 

V.  1.  yiveo-fie  ovv  jujirjTal  toG  GeoG.  “  Become  therefore  imitators 
of  God.”  y ti'tcrde  resumes  the  yivecrOc  of  iv.  32.  The  words  of 
that  verse,  “forgiving  ...  as  God  forgave  you,”  show  that  the 
imitation  inculcated  is  in  respect  of  this  particular  virtue,  and  the 
ow,  therefore,  connects  this  verse  with  that  immediately  preced¬ 
ing,  not  with  the  whole  foregoing  subject.  Imitators  of  God ! 
The  idea  is  a  grand  and  ennobling  one ;  and  our  Lord  Himself  sets 
it  before  us,  and  in  the  same  aspect,  when  He  says,  “Ye  there¬ 
fore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect,”  namely, 
in  that  “  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust”  (Matt.  v.  45,  48). 
So  that  we  also  should  love  our  enemies. 

The  forgiveness  inculcated  is  obviously  free  forgiveness,  as  in 
the  passage  just  cited  and  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  That  this  is  here 
placed  on  the  ground  of  imitation  of  God’s  forgiveness  is  a  decisive 
proof  that  St.  Paul  did  not  view  the  Atonement  in  the  light  of 
payment  of  a  debt  or  endurance  of  a  penalty  demanded  by  Divine 
justice.  The  most  unforgiving  of  men,  if  not  actually  vindictive, 
might  say,  I  am  quite  ready  to  forgive  on  the  same  terms  on 
which  you  say  that  God  forgives,  viz.  that  the  debt  be  fully  paid, 
the  offence  fully  atoned  for.  Chrysostom  has  a  fine  comment  on 
this  “forgiving  one  another.”  There  is  a  great  difference,  he  says, 
between  God’s  forgiveness  and  ours,  “  for,  if  thou  forgivest,  the 
other  will  in  turn  forgive  thee ;  but  to  God  thou  hast  forgiven 
nought.  And  thou  to  thy  fellow-servant,  but  God  to  His  servant, 
and  His  enemy,  and  him  that  hateth  Him.  And  He  did  not  for¬ 
give  simply  without  peril,  but  with  the  peril  of  His  Son.  For  that 
He  might  forgive  thee  He  sacrificed  the  Son, — tov  Ylov  10 r<x€, — 
but  thou,  although  often  seeing  forgiveness  to  be  without  peril  or 
expense,  dost  not  exercise  it.” 
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<j$  TeKva  dyaTT^Td,  i.e.  as  children  beloved  of  God.  He  adds, 
says  Chrys.,  another  obligation  of  imitating  God,  not  only  because 
fie  has  conferred  benefits  on  us,  but  because  we  are  His  children, 
nay,  His  beloved  children.  “  If  God  so  loved  us,  we  also  ought 
to  love  one  another.” 

2.  kch  7r€piTrcxT€tT€  iv  dydiTY],  specifying,  further,  wherein  the 
imitation  of  God  is  to  be  shown.  Love  is  to  be  the  rule  of  our 
life. 

KaOws  kcu  6  Xpioros  riydirriorei'  upas,  Kal  irapeSajKei/  lavrov  UTrcp 

'qjjLoii/.  Compare  John  xiii.  34,  “as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another.”  Kal  7rap€%wK€v  expresses  wherein  this  love  was 
shown.  So  ver.  25,  “loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  for 
it”;  Gal.  ii.  20,  “  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me.”  The  verb 
requires  no  supplement,  such  as  efc  Odvarov  or  r<3  ©ew ;  see  Rom. 
viii.  32  ;  Gal.  ii.  20,  and  ver.  25.  V7rep,  “on  behalf  of.” 

Trpocr<f>opdi'  Kal  Qvalav  ra>  Gew.  to>  ®e<p  is  best  connected  with 
these  words  for  the  reason  just  mentioned  ;  not  with  the  follow¬ 
ing,  since  this  would  suppose  the  words  placed  emphatically 
before  eis  oo-p^v,  as  if  to  exclude  the  idea  of  human  pleasure, 
which  is  out  of  the  question.  7rpoa<j>opd  and  Ova  la  are  sometimes 
said  to  specify  respectively  an  unbloody  and  a  bloody  offering ;  but 
such  a  distinction  cannot  be  maintained  either  in  classical  or 
biblical  Greek.  The  idea  of  “  sacrifice  ”  in  Ovoj  is  not  derived 
from  that  of  slaying,  but  of  “  smoking,”  “  burning  incense.”  This 
was,  according  to  Aristarchus,  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  Homer ; 
cf.  Latin  “  fumus,”  “  subfio,”  which  are  from  the  same  root.  For 
biblical  usage  see  Gen.  iv.  3;  Num.  vii.  49,  73,  etc.  The  alleged 
sense  would  be  especially  out  of  harmony  with  the  figurative  use  of 
Ovaia  in  St.  Paul,  Ova  [a  £wcra,  Rom.  xii.  1  ;  cf.  Phil.  ii.  17,  iv.  18. 
Ellicott  supposes  that  7rpoa<f>opd  is  used  as  the  more  general  term, 
relating,  not  to  the  death  only,  but  to  the  life  of  obedience  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  His  Ovaia  £waa  ;  while  Ova ta  refers  more  particularly 
to  His  atoning  death.  The  words  appear,  however,  to  be  borrowed 
from  Ps.  xl.  6  (quoted  Ileb.  x.  5),  where  they  are  used  simply  as 
together  including  all  kinds  of  ceremonial  offering. 

eis  6<jjjir)i'  euw&ias.  “  For  a  sweet-smelling  savour.”  The  figure 
was  founded  originally  on  the  heathen  idea  that  the  smell  of  the 
burnt  sacrifice  did  literally  ascend  to  the  gods,  who  thereby 
participated  with  the  worshipper  in  the  sacred  feast.  So  in 
Homer  often  ;  see  especially  II.  xxiv.  69,  70,  ov  y dp  pot  ttot* 
/3wpos  tSeuero  Sai to?  etVrr/5,  Aoif3r}<;  re  Kriarj<;  re*  to  yap  Xa^op^v  yepa? 

It  is  appropriate  only  to  a  burnt-offering. 

That  St.  Paul  here  speaks  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  cannot,  of 
course,  be  denied.  But  does  he  do  so  by  way  of  stating  the 
nature  or  manner  of  the  atonement  ?  Surely  not.  There  is  not 
one  word  to  hint  at  the  relation  of  this  sacrifice  to  God’s  forgive- 
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ness.  On  the  contrary,  God  in  Christ  forgiving  us,  and  Christ 
showing  His  love  by  His  offering  of  Himself,  are  put  forward  as 
exactly  parallel  examples ;  indeed,  in  view  of  the  parallel  in  Col., 

6  Kiynos  c^aptVaro,  we  might  say  as  one  and  the  same.  It  is  this 
single  aspect  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  as  a  supreme  exhibition  of  love  on 
the  part  both  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  that  is  here  presented. 
Indeed,  in  Rom.  viii.  32  the  very  same  word  7 rapc'SouKc  is  used  of 
the  Father  that  is  here  used  of  the  Son.  And  if  we  cannot  argue 
as  if  the  apostle  were  here  stating  the  essential  nature  of  the 
atonement,  still  less  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  he  had  in 
his  mind  the  “  substitutionary  ”  view  of  sacrifice.  Whatever  the 
original  idea  of  sacrifice  may  have  been  (and  certainly  the  substi¬ 
tutionary  view  is  not  the  only  one  possible),  neither  psalmists  nor 
apostles  seem  to  have  had  this  idea  present  to  their  minds  whenever 
they  spoke  of  sacrifice.  The  psalmist  speaks  of  sacrificing  thanks¬ 
giving  and  praise  (Ps.  1.  14);  St.  Paul,  of  his  offering  of  the  Gentiles 
(Rom.  xv.  16).  In  Rom.  xii.  1,  already  quoted,  he  calls  on  his  readers 
to  present  their  bodies  as  a  sacrifice.  In  Phil.  ii.  1 7  he  represents 
himself  as  offering  their  faith  as  a  sacrifice  ;  and  in  the  same  Ep., 
iv.  18,  he  calls  their  present  to  him  a  sacrifice,  an  odour  of  a 
sweet  savour.  With  the  exception  of  1  Cor.  x.  18  (“  they  that  eat 
of  the  sacrifices  ”),  these  are  the  only  passages  beside  the  present 
in  which  he  uses  the  words.  This  gives  little  support  to  the 
notion  that  we  are  to  interpret  his  words  here  as  if  we  were 
dealing  with  a  treatise  on  scientific  theology. 

Chrysostom  certainly  does  not  err  in  this  way.  He  observes  : 

opa?,  to  v7T€p  igOpwv  7ra0cLVj  on  dapey  evooStas  ecru,  Kal  Ovc rta 
eu7 rpoaSeKTos  ;  Kav  an roOdvys,  tot€  ec rrj  Ova  la*  tovto  pupyjaaaOat 
Ian  rbv  ©coy. 

3-11.  Special  warnings  against  sms  of  impurity, 

3.  iropycta  Sc  Kal  aKa0apoaa  nacra  7r\coyc£ia  prjSc  oyopia£c<T0a> 
Iv  ujULiy. 

TTopvua  is  mentioned  as  being  a  sin  of  little  account 
amongst  the  Gentiles.  On  7rAcoye£ia  see  iv.  19.  This  passage, 
says  Moule,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  suggests  that  the  word 
(irXeov e£ia)  had  acquired  by  usage,  in  St.  Paul’s  time,  a  familiar 
though  not  fixed  connexion  with  sensual  greed,  just  such  as  our 
word  “  covetousness  ”  has  acquired  with  the  greed  of  material 
property.  It  is  urged  here  that  y  indicates  that  the  two  words 
between  which  it  stands  belong  to  different  classes.  But  in  the 
following  verse  we  have  y  between  p-a>poAoyia  and  cvrpa7rcAia, 
which  do  not  belong  to  different  classes. 

/xr;8c  ovopui^laOd).  Herodotus  says  of  the  Persians  :  aaaa  8c  a<jn 
Troieeiv  ovk  escort,  Taura  ov8c  \eyuv  cfcari  (i.  138).  But  St.  Paul’s 
precept  refers  to  particular  classes  of  sin  only.  Compare  ver.  12. 
at  yap  Aoyot  tcof  7rpayp,arw  etalv  6801 ,  Chrys.  Bengel  suggests 
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for  ovofx.  “  mentioned  as  committed,”  “  ut  facta  ” ;  cf.  aKoverai  iv 
v/aTv  7 TopreLa,  i  Cor.  v.  1.  But,  besides  that  Svop.  can  hardly  mean 
this,  /jLrjSt,  “  not  even,”  is  decisive  against  it. 

4.  Kal  ato-)(poTt]S  Kal  fxwpoXoyia  r)  euTpaTreXux. 

The  MSS.  and  Vss.  vary  between  Kal  and  ij  in  the  first  and  second 
places. 

AD*  G,  It.  Vulg.  Sah.  have  ij  ...  ij. 

Xa  B  Dc  K,  Boh.  Eth.  have  Kal  .  .  .  Kal. 

X*  P,  Syr-IIarcl.  Arm.  have  Kal  .  .  .  ij. 

Lachmann  writes  ij  ...  rj,  Tischendorf,  RV.  Kal  .  .  .  ij,  WH.  Kal  .  .  .  Kal. 

alcr^poTYjf;  is  not  merely  “  foolish  talking,”  which  would  be 
alcrxpoXoyia,  but  “shameful  conduct.”  Plato  has  (of  Rhada- 
manthus  inspecting  the  souls  of  the  dead) :  d <rvpLpL€Tpia<s  re  Kal 
alcrxpdTTjTOS  yepLovaav  rrjv  1 ffV)(7jv  eI8ev  ( Gorg.  525  A);  but  there  the 
word  means  the  hideousness  stamped  on  the  soul  by  the  vices  of 
the  living  man. 

puopoXoyC a,  “  stultiloquium,”  only  here  in  bibl.  Grk.  It  is  a  rare 
word  also  in  classical  writers,  but  occurs  in  Arist.  (Hist.  An.  i.  n) 
and  Plutarch  (Mor.  504  B).  Plautus  uses  “  morologus,”  “  Amoris 
vitio  non  meo  nunc  tibi  morologus  fio”  (Pens.  i.  1.  50). 

€vTpa7reXta.  Aristotle  defines  evrp.  as  7r€7raiSeiyz€v?7  vffpis.  ot 
ipLjxeX cog  Tral^ovrts  evrpd7reXoi  TrpocrayoptvovTai.  But  he  adds  that, 
since  most  persons  are  pleased  with  excessive  jesting,  ot  /^oj/xoXo'^ot 
evTpaTrtXoL  TTpovayopevovrai  (Eth.  Nic.  iv.  1 4),  t.e .,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  extreme  usurps  the  name  of  the  near.  This  would 
justify  St.  Paul’s  usage,  were  there  nothing  else.  But  for  the 
adjective  compare  also  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  178,  pd)  ciVpa- 

K€pSe<jcr\  and  iv.  1 04,  where  Jason  boasts  that  he  has  never 
spoken  h ros  €vTpa7re\ov.  According  to  Dissen,  the  word  was  used 
“  cum  levitatis  et  assentationis,  simulationis  notatione  ” ;  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  meaning  here,  where  the  context  clearly 
points  to  licentious  speech  ;  see  ver.  5.  Trench  compares  the 
history  of  the  Latin  “  urbanitas  ”  and  the  English  “  facetious.” 
He  notes  that  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  the  old  man  who 
describes  himself  as  “  cavillator  facetus  ”  says  :  “  Ephesi  sum  natus ; 
non  enim  in  Apulis,  non  Animulae.” 

a  oxik  o.vt)k€V.  So  X  A  B  P.  Rec.  has  ra  o$k  avrjKovra,  with  D  G  K  L  and 
most. 

aXXa  jjLaXXo^  euxapurTta.  Clement  of  Alex,  understands 
here  of  u  gracious  speech  ” ;  and  so  Jerome  (but  with  a  “  forsitan  ”)  : 
“  juxta  quam  grati  sive  gratiosi  et  salsi  apud  homines  appellamur,” 
— an  opinion  followed  by  Calvin,  Hammond,  and  many  others, 
“  gracious,  pious,  religious  discourse  in  general,”  Hammond ; 
who  points  to  the  iva  So3  toT?  6lk.  in  iv.  29,  and  “let  your 

speech  be  always  iv  x^/nri,”  in  Col.  iv.  6.  In  Prov.  xi.  16  we 
have  yvvl]  tvxapLaroSy  “  a  gracious,  pious  woman.”  The  adjective  is 
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sometimes  so  used  in  classical  authors  :  c^apto-roraroi  Aoyoi,  Xen. 
Cyr.  ii.  2.  1.  This  would  suit  the  context  very  well;  but  as  it  is 
not  only  against  St.  Pauls  use  of  the  word  elsewhere,  but,  more¬ 
over,  there  is  no  example  of  the  substantive  in  this  sense,  it  would 
be  too  bold  to  adopt  it.  We  have  to  understand  a  suitable  verb 
from  ovo/ia^eo-Ou),  both  for  this  and  the  preceding  substantives. 
The  sense  is  not :  “  let  not  foojish  speech  be  mentioned  but 
thanksgiving,”  but  :  “  let  there  not  be,”  etc.  Bengel  understands 
uvijKtL  to  tvxapKTTta ;  and  so  Braune ;  which  with  the  reading  a  ovk 
avrjKev  is  not  unnatural,  but  more  harsh.  In  these  cases  of 
brachylogy  there  is  really  no  need  to  look  for  a  verb,  the  sense 
is  obvious  to  the  reader. 

5.  touto  yap  !<tt€  ytyajcrKorres.  tore  is  the  reading  of  X  A  B 
1)*GP,  It.  Vulg.  Goth.  Sah.  Boh.  Arm.,  Chrys. 

co-re,  that  of  Dc  K  L,  Theodoret,  Theoph.  Internal  as  well  as 
external  evidence  favours  the  former,  co-re  yiv.  would  be  a  feeble 
periphrasis  for  otSare  or  ytiw/cere,  since  there  is  no  hint  here  of  an 
emphasis  on  the  present  tense. 

The  combination  of  the  two  verbs  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which  combines  a  finite  verb  with 
the  infinitive  absolute  (imitated  in  Greek  by  the  participle  with 
the  finite  verb),  since  the  verbs  here  are  different.  Xenophon’s 
op  ah'  Kal  ukovcdv  ol&a  (Cyr.  iv.  i.  1 4)  is  nearer,  but  not  exactly 
parallel,  since  there  the  participles  define  the  kind  of  knowledge  : 
“  I  know  by  observation  and  hearsay.”  The  meaning  is  clear : 
“ye  know  full  well,  of  your  own  knowledge.”  to-re  is  not  im¬ 
perative,  as  in  the  Vulgate  and  Bengel,  etc.,  which  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  addition  yn'too-Korrcs.  Plofmann  puts  a  stop  after 
tore,  so  as  to  make  tovto  refer  to  the  preceding. 

On  7Ttts  ovk  cf.  iv.  29. 

O  idTLV  €t8cj\oXdTpr|S. 

There  are  three  readings — 

6'  4<ttiv  el8u)\o\dTpr)s ,  X  B  67s,  Jerome. 

8s  £(ttlv  eiduXoXarpys ,  ADKLP,  Syr-Harcl,  Boh.  Arm.,  Chrys, 

8  £<ttiv  d8u\o\aTpeLa,  G,  It.  Vulg.  Goth.;  Syr-Pesh.  (printed  text)  has 
**or,”  which  points  to  6'. 

The  last  is  supposed  by  Meyer  to  have  been  an  explanation  of  the  second, 
which  he  thinks  genuine,  the  first  being  produced  from  this  by  restoring 
eiSojXoXdrp^s.  But  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  account  for  the  third  variety  as 
arising  from  the  first,  because  ddcoXoXdrpyjs  was  thought  unsuitable  to  8.  If 
the  second  reading  had  been  the  original,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  should 
have  been  changed  ;  but  8  would  readily  be  changed  to  8s  for  grammatical 
reasons. 

With  the  reading  09  some  commentators  (Harless,  Braune, 
etc.)  refer  the  relative  to  all  three  antecedents ;  but  this  is  not  so 
natural  as  the  reference  to  r-Acoi /eVr^,  which  also  corresponds 
with  Col.  iii.  5,  7rAeoi'e£iui',  yTL$  £<jtlv  eiSooAoAaTpcitt,  although  there 
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also  Harless  regards  tJti?  as  by  attraction  for  drira,  as  Eph.  iii.  13. 
With  the  reading  o,  the  latter  reference  must,  of  course,  be 
adopted.  On  the  designation  of  7 rA.  as  idolatry,  see  above  on 
iv.  19.  The  passages  from  Rabbinical  writers,  quoted  by  Schottgen 
and  Wetstein,  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  matter.  They 
represent  all  kinds  of  wickedness  and  vice  as  idolatry  ;  pride,  anger, 
refusal  to  give  alms.  If  7rAeove£ia  is  simply  “covetousness,”  the 
question  is,  why  should  this,  any  more  than  fornication  and  im¬ 
purity,  be  singled  out  to  be  called  idolatry?  Meyer  says  that 
TTopveta  and  aKaSapaia  are  also  subtle  idolatry  (certainly  not  “  more 
subtle  forms,”  Ellicott),  but  that  it  was  natural  for  St.  Paul,  whose 
own  self-sacrificing  spirit  was  so  opposed  to  this  self-seeking,  to 
brand  this  especially  as  idolatry  in  order  to  make  it  /car  i$oxqv 
abominable.  There  is  nothing  in  his  language  elsewhere  to  sup* 
port  this  idea.  One  of  Chrysostom’s  explanations  shows  how 
difficult  he  found  it  to  answer  the  question.  Wouldst  thou  learn, 
says  he,  how  7 rA.  is  idolatry,  and  worse  than  idolatry  ?  Idolaters 
worship  God’s  creatures,  but  thou  worshippest  thy  own  creature, 
for  God  did  not  create  7rAeore£id. 

If  we  give  7rAeore£ia  and  Trk^oviKT^  the  wider  sense  advocated 
on  iv.  19,  there  is  no  difficulty. 

ouk  e KXijpoi/ojuai/.  As  K\r]povop.ta  does  not  necessarily  imply 
actual  possession,  but  the  title  to  possession,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  the  present  is  used  to  express  the  certainty  of  future  possession. 

iv  rrj  (JacriXeia  tou  Xptorou  Kal  Oeou.  Many  expositors  (Bengel, 
Harless,  etc.)  argue  from  the  absence  of  the  article  before  ©eov 
that  the  words  mean  “  the  kingdom  of  Him  who  is  Christ  and 
God.”  But  ©eo?  is  one  of  the  words  that  do  not  require  an 
article;  comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  /^ao-iAeiW  ©eoi) :  also  ib.  xv.  50  and 
Gal.  V.  21.  See  also  Gal.  i.  I,  Sia  T^cov  Uptcrrov  Kal  ©eoD  7rarp09  : 
Rom.  xv.  8,  virep  aXrjOetas  ©cou ;  xiii.  4,  ©eou  Sia/covos,  etc.  There 
is  in  the  context  no  dogmatic  assertion  about  Christ,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  such  a  prediction  in  this  incidental  way  would  be  out  of 
place.  Nor  does  the  apostle’s  language  elsewhere  lead  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  would  thus  absolutely  designate  Christ,  God.  Comp, 
iv.  6,  “one  Lord,  one  God.”  The  absence  of  the  article  gives 
more  unity  to  the  conception ;  it  is  not  “  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  also  the  kingdom  of  God,”  but  being  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
it  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

6.  jj.Y]8€is  upas  diraTCXTOj  Keyois  Xoyois.  Adyoi  Kero l,  “  sermones  a 
veritate  alieni.”  Aeschines  speaks  of  a  decree  written  by  Demos¬ 
thenes  as  K€l'WT€pOV  TU)V  XojCDV  OOS  6tC XlytlV  Kal  TO0  j3iOV  OV 
/3efiiu)Ke  ( Cont.  Ctes .  p.  288) ;  and  Plato  says  :  rt<?  iv  $vvovcria  rotaSe 
paiTrjv  Kerot?  Aoyots  a uto?  avrov  Kocrp.01 ;  ( Laches .  169  B). 

To  what  persons  do  these  words  refer?  Grotius  thinks,  partly 
heathen  philosophers,  partly  Jews,  who  thought  that  all  Jews  would 
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have  part  in  the  world  to  come.  Meyer  sees  in  them  the  un¬ 
believing  heathen,  which  view  he  supports  by  reference  to  the 
following  words  ;  and  so  Eadie.  But  the  Christians,  as  such,  were 
separate  from  the  unbelieving  heathen,  and  the  Epistle  gives  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  need  to  be  warned  against 
immoral  teaching  proceeding  from  them.  Rather,  we  must  under¬ 
stand  persons  amongst  themselves  who  made  light  of  sins 
of  impurity,  as  too  many  in  Christian  communities  still  do. 
As  Bullinger  (ap.  Harless)  says  :  “  Erant  apud  Ephesios  homines 
corrupti,  ut  hodie  apud  nos  plurimi  sunt,  qui  haec  salutaria  Dei 
praecepta  cachinno  excipientes  obstrepunt ;  humanum  esse  quod 
faciant  amatores,  utile  quod  foeneratores,  facetum  quod  jaculatores, 
et  idcirco  Deum  non  usque  adeo  graviter  animadvertere  in  istius- 
modi  lapsus.”  The  context  perfectly  harmonises  with  this  :  “  Be 
not  ye  Christians  misled  into  such  vices,  for  it  is  just  these,  etc., 
and  by  falling  into  them  ye  would  be  crv/x/xero^ot  with  those  who 
are  in  the  darkness  from  which  ye  have  been  delivered.” 

8id  TauTa  yap,  “  for  it  is  on  account  of  these  things  ” ;  not  this 
teaching,  but  these  sins. 

epxcTcu  y\  opyr\  tou  0eou.  opyrj  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  ordinary 
judgments  of  this  life,  “  quorum  exempla  sunt  ante  oculos  ” 
(Calv.) ;  nor  is  there  reason  to  limit  it  to  the  wrath  of  God  in  the 
day  of  judgment  (Meyer).  The  wrath  of  God  will  be  manifested 
then,  but  it  exists  now. 

em  rous  uious  ttjs  aireiOetas,  See  ii.  2. 

7.  firj  oui'  yiVeo-Ge  crup,p.eToxot  auiw.  “Do  not  therefore  become 
partakers  with  them.”  avruv  refers  to  the  persons,  not  the  sins 
(as  Braune).  This  sharing  is  by  some  understood  of  sharing  in 
their  punishment,  but  by  most  expositors  of  sharing  in  their  sins ; 
Stier  combines  both,  and  not  unreasonably,  since  it  has  just  been 
said  that  these  sins  bring  punishment,  and  the  sense  naturally  is  : 
Have  nothing  in  common  with  them,  for  ye  surely  do  not  desire 
to  share  the  wrath  with  them. 

8.  rjTe  yap  ttotc  ctkotos.  /xcV  is  quite  properly  absent.  To 
quote  Fritzsche :  “  Recte  ibi  non  ponitur,  ubi  aut  non  sequitur 
membrum  oppositum,  aut  scriptores  oppositionem  addere  nondum 
constituerant,  aut  loquentes  alterius  membri  oppositionem  qua- 
cunque  de  causa  lectoribus  non  indixerunt”  (Rom.  x.  19,  vol.  ii. 

p-  423)- 

7/re.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  time  past;  cf.  “Troja  fuit, 
fuimus  Troes.”  o-kotos.  Stronger  than  “  were  in  darkness.”  They 
were  not  only  in  darkness ;  darkness  was  also  in  them.  So  vuv  8e 
4>i>s  iv  Kupio).  The  whole  nature  of  light  was  to  belong  to  them 
as  formerly  the  whole  nature  of  darkness  ;  they  were  not  only  in  the 
light,  but  penetrated  by  it,  so  that  they  themselves  became  “  the 
light  of  the  world,”  Matt.  v.  14. 
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cV  Kopiw,  “  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord.” 

a>S  TCKva  <J)U)tos  Tr€piTraT€  itc.  With  t€kv a  <£u>tos  cf.  0101  onreiOtLas, 
ver.  6  and  ii.  3.  Alford  argues  from  the  absence  of  the  article 
before  <£orrds  (in  contrast  with  too  </ki)to9,  ver.  9  and  Luke  xvi.  8), 
that  “  it  is  light  as  light  that  is  spoken  of.”  But  the  absence  of  the 
article  is  in  accordance  with  the  settled  rule  stated  by  Apollonius, 
that  (subject  to  certain  qualifications)  nouns  in  regimen  must  have 
the  article  prefixed  to  both  or  to  neither  (see  Middleton,  On  the 
Greek  Article,  iii.  1,  7 ;  3,  6). 

9.  6  yap  Kapiros  tou  4>wt6s.  The  walk  to  which  I  exhort  you 
is  that  which  becomes  children  of  the  light,  for  etc. 

The  Rec.  Text,  has  irvetipLaTos  for  0o>r6s,  with  Dc  K  L,  Syr-Pesh.,  Chrys. 
and  most  cursives. 

( pcords  is  the  reading  of  XABD*GP  67s,  It.  Vulg.  Goth.  Boh.  Arm., 
Origen,  Jerome. 

It  might  be  thought  possible  that  </)0)t6s  had  come  in  from  recollection  of 
the  same  word  just  preceding,  but  the  figure  of  “  light  ”  governs  the  whole 
passage,  and  'tpya  dKapna  a kotovs,  ver.  10,  corresponds  to  Kapirbs  0wr6s 
here.  Kap7rds  TTvet/paros  undoubtedly  came  in  from  the  parallel,  Gal.  v.  22, 
where  the  contrast  is  with  'ipya  aapKbs ,  ver.  19  ;  cf.  17,  18.  The  variation  is 
an  important  one  for  the  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  authorities  that 
support  the  two  readings  respectively. 

eyirdcTT]  ayaOwcruMY]  Kal  Sikcuoowt]  kcu  aXi^Oeta.  “  In  all  (re.  every 
kind  of)  goodness  and  righteousness  and  truth,”  the  opposites  of 
KaKLa ,  dSiKia,  i//€t)8o5.  dyaOwavvrj  is  not  found  in  classical  Greek, 
but  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  three  other  places,  viz.  Rom.  xvi.  14; 
Gal.  v.  22  ;  2  Thess.  i.  11.  The  use  of  it  in  the  Sept,  gives  us 
little  help.  In  Eccles.,  where  it  occurs  several  times,  it  is  used  for 
“enjoyment.”  In  Neh.  ix.  25,  35,  it  is  used  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
In  Ps.  Iii.  3  (li.  Sept.)  it  is  “good  ”  in  general  as  opposed  to  “  evil  ”  ; 
and  so  in  xxxviii.  (xxxvii.)  20.  In  St.  Paul  it  would  seem  to  mean 
“goodness”  in  the  special  sense  of  benevolence;  and  thus  the 
threefold  enumeration  here  would  correspond  to  that  in  the 
Gospels:  “justice,  mercy,  and  truth,”  and  to  Butler's  “justice, 
truth,  and  regard  to  common  good”  (comp.  Rom.  v.  7). 

As  a  metaphor  the  expression  “fruit  of  the  light”  cannot  be 
called  “  strictly  correct,”  as  if  it  referred  to  the  necessity  of  light  for 
the  production  of  fruit,  etc.  The  words  “children  of  light” 
convey  no  intimation  of  such  a  figure. 

10.  8oKL|jid£oyT€s  Tt  ivTiv  €udpe<TToy  tw  Kuptti).  Compare  Rom. 
xii.  2,  eis  to  SoKipid^€iy  v/xa?  rt  to  Ol\r]/xa  too  ®€oo,  to  ayaOov  kcu 
evapecrTor  Kai  reXeioy. 

Putting  to  the  proof,  partly  by  thought  and  partly  by  experience. 
Stier  and  some  others  take  the  words  imperatively,  supplying  co-tc, 
as  Rom.  xii.  9-13  and  vv.  19,  20;  but  here  between  two  impera¬ 
tives  this  is  less  natural. 

11.  Kal  jJLT)  o-uyKoiywyeiTe  tois  epyois  &Kap7roi9  tou  ctkotous.  “  Have 
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no  fellowship  with.”  The  thought  joins  on  t»  ver.  7.  The  verb 
with  the  dative  means  (like  the  simple  /couwelv)  to  have  fellowship 
or  partnership  with.  In  the  sense,  “  to  have  part  in  a  thing,”  it 
takes  the  genitive.  Map-Trots,  for  vice  has  no  Kapiros.  Thus 
Jerome:  “Vitia  in  semet  ipsa  finiuntur  et  pereunt,  virtutes 
frugibus  pullulant  et  redundant.” 

11,  12.  paWov  8e  Kat  eXey^ere,  ra  yap  Kputprj  ytvop.em  utt’  auTw^ 
aurxpoi'  earn  Kat  Xeyet^.  Kpvcprj  yivopteva  cannot  be  merely  syn¬ 
onymous  with  epya  ctkotovs ,  as  Harless  and  Olshausen  hold; 
a  kotos  and  Kpvcf>rj  are  distinct  notions,  and  *pya  ctkotovs  might 
be  open  offences.  Besides,  this  would  make  Kpvcf>rj  quite  super¬ 
fluous.  Kal  ktyttv,  “  even  to  mention.” 

€AcyX€T€  is  usually  taken  to  mean  “  reprove.”  This  seems  to 
imply  reproof  by  words;  but  then  the  reason  assigned  seems 
strange ;  they  are  to  be  reproved,  because  even  to  speak  of  them 
is  shameful.  If  the  conjunction  had  been  “ although”  and  not 
“for,”  it  would  be  intelligible.  Hence  some  expositors  have 
actually  supposed  that  yap  here  means  “although,”  which  is,  of 
course,  impossible.  Another  view  that  has  been  taken  is  “  rebuke 
them  openly,  for  to  speak  of  them  otherwise  is  shameful  ” ;  but 
this  puts  too  much  into  kiyztv.  Bengel’s  view  is  that  the  words 
assign,  not  the  reason  for  i\.,  but  the  reason  of  the  apostle’s 
speaking  indefinitely  of  the  vices,  whilst  he  enumerates  the  virtues. 
This  is  forced,  and  against  the  emphatic  position  of  Kpvcfrrj.  Stier’s 
view  is  that  the  reproof  is  to  be  by  the  life,  not  by  words  :  “Ye 
would  yourselves  be  sinning  if  ye  were  to  name  the  secret  vices  ” ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  walking  in  the  light,  that  so  these  deeds 
may  be  reproved.  But  St.  Paul  is  not  deterred  by  such  scruples 
from  speaking  plainly  of  heathen  vices  when  occasion  required. 
Harless’  view,  that  the  words  are  connected  with  ptrj  avyK.,  “Do 
not  commit  these  sins,  for  they  are  too  bad  even  to  mention,” 
assumes  that  ra  Kpvtfrrj  ytropteva  simply  =  Ttt  €pya  tov  c tkotovs,  which 
we  have  seen  is  untenable. 

Meyer  and  Eadie  assign  as  the  connexion,  “By  all  means 
reprove  them  ;  and  there  is  the  more  need  of  this,  for  it  is  a  shame 
even  to  speak  of  their  secret  sins.”  This  seems  to  leave  the 
difficulty  unsolved.  Barry  says :  “  In  such  reproof  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  ‘even  to  speak’  in 
detail  of  the  actual  ‘  things  done  in  secret.’  ”  This  again 
supposes  that  yap  assigns  a  reason  for  what  is  not  expressed, 
namely,  for  some  qualification  of  cAe yx€T€>  n°t  f°r  £X*yx€T€ 

itself. 

'There  is,  however,  another  meaning  of  iXiyxu)  very  common, 
especially  when  the  object  is  a  thing,  not  a  person,  and  more 
particularly  in  connexion  with  derivatives  of  KpiWa >,  viz.  to  expose 
or  bring  to  light.  Artemidorus,  in  his  interpretations  of  dreams, 
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when  speaking  of  those  dreams  which  forebode  the  revealing  of 
secrets,  always  speaks  of  ra  /cpu7na  IXiyx^Oat,  e.g.  ii.  36,  rjXtos 
a7ro  Su(7e(j05  i$av a/reAXcov  ra  KpV7rra  eXey^et  tCtv  XeXrjOwat  Sokovvtutv. 
Polybius  says  :  IXcyx^crOat  (jraatv  Tas  (jrvcrets  wo  tutv  7r€/3iaTa<X€a)v 
(p.  13S2).  He  opposes  to  it  htao-KOT  do- 6  at  (p.  1383).  And 
Phavorinus  defines  iXlyx^).  TO  KeKpvptptcvov  aTOTnrjpta  twos  €IS  <£<05  ay 0). 
Cf.  Aristoph.  Eccles.  483. 

So  the  substantive  6  cXey^os  =  proof.  The  connexion  of  this 
signification  with  that  of  “convict”  is  obvious.  The  Etym.  M. 
has  iXey^os  icrTW  6  rd  irpaypLara  tracer] vt^orv  .  .  .  o  yap  cX.  tis  <ptos 
aytt  ra  tt pay para. 

This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  John  iii.  20,  ovk 
tpytrat  777305  to  <£o)5,  wa  ptrj  iXeyxOr)  r a  epya  avrov.  Compare  in  the 
following  verse,  epgerat  777305  to  <j>£) 5,  iv a  (fraveptoOrj  avTOv  Ta  epy a. 
Compare  also  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  iXeyx^rat  wo  ttwtw^  .  .  .  tA  k^wtA 
tt) s  Kap&tas  avTov  (fravepa  ytv€Tat .  The  occurrence  of  Kpv(f>r)  here  in 
the  immediate  context  suggests  that  this  meaning  was  present  to 
the  apostle’s  mind.  Adopting  it,  we  obtain  as  the  interpretation  : 
Have  no  participation  with  the  works  of  darkness,  nay,  rather 
expose  them,  for  the  things  they  do  secretly  it  is  a  shame  even  to 
mention ;  but  all  these  things  when  exposed  by  the  light  are  made 
manifest  in  their  true  character.  Then  follows  the  reason,  not  for 
13*2,  but  for  the  whole  exhortation.  This  lXlyx*w  is  not  useless, 
for  it  leads  to  ^avepofcrtfai,  and  so  turns  a  kotos  into  </>£  s.  This  is 
Soden’s  interpretation.  A  remarkable  parallel  is  John  iii.  20,  just 
quoted.  There  also  tpy a  are  the  object,  Ipya  whose  nature  is 
o' kotos  (ver.  19);  and  it  is  the  <£005  which  effects  IXey^etr,  ver.  20, 
and  <f>avepovv ,  ver.  21. 

13.  Ta  Trarra  eXeyxop-em  uiro  tou  <f>arros  <J>ay€pouTai'  irav  yap 
to  4>a^epoujjL€i/oi/  4>cus  etm.  The  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion 
continues  to  be  felt  here.  Meyer  interprets :  But  everything 
( —  those  secret  sins)  when  it  is  reproved  is  made  manifest  by  the 
light ;  that  is,  by  the  light  of  Christian  truth  which  operates  in  your 
reproof,  it  is  brought  to  the  light  of  day  in  its  true  moral  character ; 
I  say,  by  the  light,  for — to  prove  that  it  can  only  be  by  the  light — 
whatever  is  made  manifest  is  light ;  it  has  ceased  to  have  the  nature 
of  darkness.  Assuming,  namely,  “  quod  est  in  effectu  (</>w 5  eV™) 
id  debet  esse  in  causa  (wo  tov  <£wto5).”  This  is  adopted  by 
Ellicott.  But  it  is  open  to  serious  objection  :  first,  wo  tov  </>ojto'5 
is  not  emphatic ;  on  the  contrary,  its  position  is  as  unemphatic  as 
possible;  secondly,  iXtyxo^wa  is  on  this  view  not  only  super¬ 
fluous  but  disturbing;  thirdly,  the  assumption  that  what  is  in  the 
effect  must  be  in  the  cause,  is  much  too  recondite  a  principle  to  be 
silently  assumed  in  such  a  discourse  as  this ;  and,  lastly,  this  treats 
<f>av€povp.wov  as  it  it  were  7re<f)ar€p(i)pL€.vov.  Meyer,  in  fact,  endeavours 
to  obtain,  by  the  help  of  a  hidden  metaphysical  assumption,  the 
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same  sense  which  Eadie  and  others  obtain  by  taking  <f>av€povfjt€vov 
as  middle  (  =  AV.). 

Ellicott  adds,  “  whatever  is  illumined  is  light.”  But  <£av€po'a> 
does  not  mean  “to  illumine,”  but  to  make  <j>av<Lp(k.  It  occurs 
nearly  fifty  times  in  the  N.T.  and  never  =  <£amf€«'.  True,  it  is 
allied  to  </>t3?,  but  not  closely,  for  its  nearest  connexion  is  with  the 
stem  of  </kuVw,  viz.  4>dv,  which  is  already  far  from  c/>w?.  Again, 
when  it  is  said  by  Alford  (in  reply  to  Eadie’s  objection  that  the 
transformation  does  not  always  take  place)  that,  “objectively 
taken,  it  is  universally  true :  everything  shone  upon  is  Light  ” 
(whether  this  tends  to  condemnation  or  not  depending  on 
whether  the  transformation  takes  place  or  not),  this  surely  is  just 
what  is  not  true.  A  dark  object  shone  upon  does  not  become  lux 
(the  English  word  is  ambiguous).  He  adds  that  the  key  text  is 
John  iii.  20,  but  in  order  to  fit  this  in  he  interprets  “brought  into 
light  ”  as  “  made  light.” 

Bengel,  followed  by  Stier,  takes  cjxivt povptevov  as  middle,  “  quod 
manifestari  non  refugit ;  confer  mox,  ey etpat  /cat  dracrra  ”  [the 
correct  reading  is  kyetpe] ;  and  on  irav,  “  Abstractum  pro  concrete 
nam  hie  sermo  jam  est  de  homine  ipso,  coll.  v.  seq.  proptereaP 

We  seem  almost  driven  (with  Eadie,  after  Beza,  Calvin, 
Grotius,  etc.)  to  take  cjxivepovfxevov  as  middle,  in  this  sense,  “  what¬ 
ever  makes  manifest  is  light.”  The  examples,  indeed,  of  <£ avepova •- 
Oat  as  middle,  adduced  by  Eadie,  are  not  quite  to  the  point,  viz. 
such  as  i<f>av€p<oOr)  in  Mark  xvi.  12,  where  the  medial  sense  is 
much  more  marked  than  in  the  present  passage.  Blcek  thinks  it 
necessary  to  suppose  an  active  sense  here,  but  he  proposes  to  read 
4>avepovv  to.  Oltramare  interprets  :  “All  the  things  done  in  secret, 
when  reproved,  are  brought  into  open  day  by  the  light  [which  is 
salutary],  for  whatever  is  so  brought  out  is  light.” 

14.  Aio  Xe'ya.  “  Wherefore  it  is  said.”  It  is  generally  held  that 
this  formula  introduces  a  quotation  from  canonical  Scripture. 
Here  the  difficulty  arises  that  this  is  not  a  quotation  from  canon¬ 
ical  Scripture.  Jerome  admits  this,  saying,  “omnes  editiones 
veterum  scripturarum  ipsaque  Hebraeorum  volumina  eventilans 
nunquam  hoc  scriptum  reperi.”  He  therefore  suggests  that  it  is 
from  an  apocryphal  writing ;  not  that  the  apostle  accepted  such  a 
writing  as  authoritative,  but  that  he  quoted  it  as  he  has  quoted 
Aratus,  etc.  He,  at  the  same  time,  mentions  others  who  supposed 
the  words  to  be  spoken  by  the  apostle  himself  under  inspiration. 
Many  moderns,  however,  think  that  the  original  text  is  Isa.  lx.  1, 
“  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee,”  the  words  being,  it  is  said,  quoted,  not  verbally, 
but  in  essence.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  verbal  rather  than  in  essence ;  for  the  differences  are 
important.  The  very  word  6  Xptoros  is  fatal  to  the  idea  of  a 
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quotation.  Alford,  indeed,  says  that  it  is  a  necessary  inference 
from  the  form  of  the  citation  (viz.  6  Xp.)  that  St.  Paul  is  citing 
the  language  of  prophecy  in  the  light  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
which  obviously  assumes  the  point  in  question.  It  is  said,  more¬ 
over,  that  no  surprise  can  be  felt  at  finding  Christ  substituted  for 
the  Lord  (Jehovah)  of  the  O.T.,  and  the  true  Israel  for  Jerusalem. 
True  :  if  the  question  were  of  the  application  of  words  from  the 
O.T.,  as  in  i  Pet.  iii.  1 5,  or  of  interpretation  added  to  the  quota¬ 
tion,  as  in  Rom.  xi.  6-8.  Moreover,  the  words  here  are  not 
addressed  to  the  Church  (6  KafleuStov),  they  seem  rather  addressed 
either  to  recent  converts  or  to  those  who  do  not  yet  believe.  And, 
further,  there  is  nothing  in  Isaiah  about  awaking  from  sleep  or 
arising  from  the  dead  (though  Alford  asserts  the  contrary) ;  nor  is 
the  idea,  “shall  give  thee  light,”  at  all  the  same  as  Isaiah’s,  “the 
glory  of  the  Lord  has  risen  upon  thee.” 

Hence  other  commentators  find  it  necessary  to  suppose  a 
reference  to  other  passages  either  separately  or  combined  with 
this,  viz.  Isa.  ix.  2,  xxvi.  19,  lii.  r.  Such  conjectures,  in  fact, 
refute  themselves ;  for  when  the  words  of  a  prophet  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  changed,  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  a  quotation,  and  Xeyeu 
would  be  quite  out  of  place.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  point  of  the  connexion  seems  to  lie  in  the  word  eVi(/>aArei. 

Others  have  adopted  Jerome’s  suggestion  as  to  an  apocryphal 
source,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  actual  name  of 
the  book,  Epiphanius  naming  the  Prophecy  of  Elijah ;  George 
Syncellus,  a  book  of  Jeremiah;  the  margin  of  Codex  G,  the  Book 
of  Enoch.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  allege  against  this  view  that 
\eyei  always  introduces  a  quotation  from  canonical  Scripture.  But 
6  Xpto-ros  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  O.T.  apocryphon, 
and  apart  from  that  the  whole  expression  has  a  Christian 
stamp. 

Meyer  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  assertion  that  Aeyei  intro¬ 
duces  a  citation  from  canonical  Scripture  with  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  such  a  citation,  by  the  supposition  that  by  a  lapse  of  memory 
the  apostle  cites  an  apocryphon  as  if  it  were  canonical.  But  was 
St.  Paul’s  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  so  imperfect  that  he 
did  not  know,  for  example,  that  the  promised  deliverer  is  never 
in  the  O.T.  distinctly  called  6  Xpio-ro's? 

Others  conjecture  that  it  may  be  a  saying  of  Christ  Himself 
that  is  quoted.  The  use  of  6  Xpio-ro?  in  the  third  person  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this ;  nor,  again,  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  does  not 
elsewhere  quote  the  sayings  of  Christ.  Why  might  he  not  do  it 
once  ?  But  it  is  impossible  to  supply  d  Xpia-ro 5  or  ’I^o-cOs  as  a 
subject  without  something  to  suggest  it.  It  is  too  forced  to  meet 
this  by  taking  <££?  as  the  subject. 

The  difficulties  disappear  when  we  recognise  that  Aeya  need 
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not  be  taken  to  mean  6  Oco?  \cyti, — an  assertion  which  has  been 
shown  in  iv.  8  to  be  untenable.  It  means  “it  says,”  or  “it 
is  said,”  and  the  quotation  may  probably  be  from  some  liturgical 
formula  or  hymn, — a  supposition  with  which  its  rhythmical  char¬ 
acter  agrees  very  well.  That  the  words  were  suggested  originally 
by  Isa.  lx.  i  may  be  admitted.  Theodoret  mentions  this  opinion  : 

rti'€5  tujv  ip/xrjvevTwv  tfpaaav  7n'€u/Aim/d}s  ^dptros  d^iwOivTas  tlviv ; 

o- vyypdij/cu,  referring  to  i  Cor.  xiv.  26.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  this  from  Severianus  ( Cramer ,  vi.  197),  who  concludes  : 

Sr/Xov  OVl'  OTL  €1'  €f't  TOVT(x)V  TO) V  7TV £V fJLOLT LKUiV  XpaXjJiCoV  7JTOL  7TpO(T€V)(U)V 

€K€lto  to vto  o  ifiv7]/ji6v€v(r€v  (compare  also  Origen  in  the  Catena , 
ib.).  Stier  adopts  a  similar  view,  but  endeavours  to  save  the  sup¬ 
posed  limitation  of  the  use  of  Xkyti  by  saying  that  in  the  Church 
the  Spirit  speaks.  As  there  are  in  the  Church  prophets  and  pro¬ 
phetic  speakers  and  poets,  so  there  are  liturgical  expressions  and 
hymns  which  are  holy  words.  Comparing  vv.  18,  19,  Col.  iii.  16, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  apostle  is  here  giving  us  an  example  of  this 
self-admonition  by  new  spiritual  songs. 

The  view  that  the  words  are  from  a  liturgical  source  is  adopted 
by  Barry,  Ewald,  Braune,  v.  Soden,  the  last-mentioned  suggesting 
(after  some  older  writers)  that  they  may  have  been  used  in  the 
reception  after  baptism.  Compare  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  which  is  not 
improbably  supposed  to  have  a  similar  source. 

€Y€ip«  is  the  reading  of  a  decisive  preponderance  of  authorities,  X  A  B  D 
GKLP,  apparently  all  uncials,  iyeipai  being  found  only  in  cursives.  In  the 
other  places  where  the  word  occurs  (Matt.  ix.  5;  Mark  ii.  9,  n,  iii.  3, 
v.  41  ;  Luke  v.  23  ;  John  v.  S),  iyeipe  is  likewise  supported  by  preponderant 
authority,  a  third  variation  iydpov  occurring  in  some  places.  Fritzsche  on 
Mark  ii.  9  has  ably  defended  the  propriety  of  iyeipe,  which  is  not  to  be 
understood  either  as  active  for  middle  or  as  if  aeavrbv  were  understood,  but 
as  a  “formula  excitandi,”  “Up  !”  like  aye,  iireiye  (Eurip.  Orest .  7S9).  So 
in  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  624,  £y eip  adeX^rjs  i<p'  vp.ha.Lov  evrvx&s ;  and  Aristoph. 
Han.  340,  1-yeipe  <p\o yias  \apirdbas  iv  xep<rl  .  .  .  Tivdaaiov.  This  use 
is  limited  to  the  single  form  iyetpe.  iyeipai,  says  Fritzsche,  would  mean 
“excita  mihi  aliquem.” 

avacrTa  for  dvdaTTjdi = Acts  xii.  7.  This  short  form  is  also  found  in 
Theocritus  and  Menander.  Compare  Kara^a ,  Mark  xv.  30  (in  some  MSS. 
including  AC),  and  avd(3a,  Apoc.  iv.  1. 

kcu  emtjmucrei  trot  6  Xpioros.  €7ri<£aiVei  from  e7rt^>aucr/<a>,  which 
is  found  several  times  in  Job  (Sept.) ;  D*  d  e  and  MSS.  mentioned 
by  Chrysostom  and  by  Jerome  read  iTruj/avcreLs  tov  Xpicrrov. 
Jerome  (quoted  by  Tisch.)  relates  that  he  heard  some  one  disput¬ 
ing  in  the  church,  in  order  to  please  the  people  with  something 
new,  saying  that  this  was  said  with  reference  to  Adam,  who  was 
buried  on  Calvary,  and  that  when  the  Lord  on  the  Cross  hung 
above  his  grave,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  “  Rise  Adam,  who 
sleepest,  and  rise  from  the  dead  and  Christ  shall  touch  thee, 
eTruj/avo-e t,”  i.e.  that  by  the  touch  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  he 
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should  be  brought  to  life.  This  story  probably  indicates  how  this 
reading  arose. 

15-21.  General  exhortation  to  regulate  their  conduct  7uith  7vis- 
dom ,  to  ?nake  their  market  of  the  opportunity ,  and,  avoiding  riotous 
indulgence ,  to  express  their  joy  and  thankfulness  iti  spiritual  songs. 

15.  (3\€7T€Te  our'  aKpipws  iruis  irepiTraTeiTe. 

This  is  the  reading  of  N*  B  17  and  some  other  mss.,  Origen,  and  prob¬ 
ably  Chrys.  But  Trios  anpifi Ne  A  D  G  K  L  P,  with  most  mss.,  Vulg. 
Syr.  (both)  Arm.,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  etc.  Chrysostom  has  aKpifiios  Trios  in 
text  and  comment,  but  in  the  latter  7rc3y  &Kpi(3ios  occurs  presently  after,  also 
(3\tir€T€  tt<os  TepiTrareiTe.  As  Trios  aKp .  is  the  common  later  reading,  it  is 
probable  that  its  occurrence  in  the  second  place  in  the  comm,  is  due  to  a 
copyist  of  Chrys.  The  variation  in  the  original  text  may  have  arisen  from  an 
accidental  omission  of  Trios  after  -/3ws  (it  is  actually  om.  in  Eth.),  it  being 
there  inserted  in  the  wrong  place.  In  Eadie’s  comment,  ed.  2,  Trios  is 
similarly  om. 

olv  is  resumptive,  “  to  return  to  our  exhortation.”  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  regard  this  as  an  inference  from  what  immediately  precedes, 
viz.  “  since  ye  are  enlightened  by  Christ  ”  (Ewald,  Braune) ;  but  as 
the  substance  of  the  exhortation  is  clearly  the  same  as  in  vv.  8-10, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  look  on  this  as  an  inference  from  ver.  14. 
Harless  follows  Calvin,  who  says:  “Si  aliorum  discutere  tenebras 
fideles  debent  fulgore  suo,  quanto  minus  caecutire  debent  in  pro- 
prio  vitae  instituto  ?  ”  But  this  would  seem  to  require  an 
emphatic  auroi. 

On  aKpt/3a>5  compare  Acts  xxvi.  5,  Kara  ryv  aKpc/Secrrarriv 
aipecriv.  As  7repi7rar€tr€  is  a  fact,  the  indicative  is  correctly  used, 
and  is  exactly  parallel  to  1  Cor.  iii.  11,  c/oxo-ros  /JXeTrcraj  7rws 
€TroLKoSop,€L,  Most  commentators  expound  the  other  reading. 
Fritzsche’s  view  of  this  has  been  generally  adopted  (Opuscula,  p. 
209  n.),  viz.  that  aKp.  7 rep.  =  “  tanquam  ad  regulam  et  amussim  vitam 
dirigere,”  the  whole  meaning  7ro)s  to  aKpiftios  ipyd£eo-6e  =  “  videte 
quomodo  circumspecte  vivatis  h.  e.  quomodo  illud  efficiatis,  ut 
provide  vivatis.”  He  exposes  the  fallacy  of  Winer’s  contention 
(subsequently  abandoned),  that  the  words  were  a  concise  expression 
for  /SXeTTere  7ro)s  7rept7rar€tre,  Set  v/xas  aKpc/Sios  -mpiTrareiv.  He 
thinks  the  reading  aKpifitos  7rws  was  a  correction  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  being  familiar  with  a k.  fiXGruv,  eiSivai,  etc.,  were 
offended  with  aKp.  7T€pt7rar€tv,  which  is,  he  says,  most  suitable  to 
this  place. 

firj  6s  acro<f>ot,  explaining  7 r£s,  and  so  dependent,  like  it,  on 
/Severe,  hence  the  subjective  negation  (Winer,  §  55.  1).  Then 
7rept7rarovvT€s  need  not  be  supplied. 

16.  e^ayopa^opej'ot  rov  Kcupoi'.  “  Seizing  the  opportunity,” 
“  making  your  market  to  the  full  from  the  opportunity  of  this  life  ” 
(Ramsay,  St.  Paul  as  Traveller,  etc.,  p.  149).  The  same  expres¬ 
sion  is  used  in  Col.  iv.  5  with  special  reference  to  conduct 
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towards  those  outside  the  Church,  er  croef>ia  TrepnraTe'iTe  7rpds  tovs 
tjo).  tov  k,  ££ay.  Lit.  “  buying  up  for  yourselves,”  ££  being  intens¬ 
ive,  and  corresponding  to  our  “up.”  Kaipdv  vpie'is  dyopd&Te  occurs 
Dan.  ii.  8,  but  in  a  different  sense,  viz.  “wish  to  gain  time.”  More 
parallel  as  to  sense  is  KepSarrcor  to  vapor,  Antonin,  vi.  26. 
££ayopd£u>j  in  the  sense  “buy  up,”  is  found  in  Polyb.  iii.  42.  2, 
*£yy dpacrt  7 rap’  uvtu>v  rd  rc  fu)rd£v\a  irXola  Travra ,  k.t.A.  In  Mart. 
Polyc .  2  it  has  the  wholly  different  sense  :  “  buy  off,”  did.  puas  wp«s 
r/)i/  aldjvLov  KoXacnv  ££ayopa£6p.evoi.  Chrysostom  says  the  expres¬ 
sion  is  obscure,  and  he  illustrates  it  by  the  case  of  robbers  entering 
a  rich  man’s  house  to  kill  him,  and  when  he  gives  much  to  purchase 
his  life,  we  say  that  he  i&jyopao-tv  iaurov.  So,  he  proceeds,  “thou 
hast  a  great  house,  and  true  faith ;  they  come  on  thee  to  take  all ; 
give  whatever  one  asks,  only  save  to  dXaiov,  that  is  tijv  viittiv.” 
This  completely  ignores  tov  Kaipov .  Oecum.  is  more  to  the  point : 
o  k.  ovk  iiTTiv  yp.lv  /3e/3aios  .  .  .  dyopacrov  ovv  auror  Kal  iroirprov 
lBlov.  So  Theodore  Mops.,  and  so  Severianus  in  Catena ,  adding 
that  “the  present  opportunity  SovXevei  toTs  vovypols,  buy  it  up, 
therefore,  so  as  to  use  it  for  piety.”  But  it  is  futile  to  press  the 
idea  of  “purchasing,”  or  the  force  of  ££,  so  as  to  inquire  from 
whom  the  opportunity  is  to  be  bought,  as  “from  evil  men” 
(Bengel,  cf.  Severianus,  above),  “  the  devil,”  Calvin  ;  or  what  price 
is  to  be  paid  (rd  7ravra,  Chrys.).  The  price  is  the  pains  and  effort 
required. 

on  at  rjjxepai  7roi/TjpaL  elcnt'.  So  that  it  is  the  more  necessary  tov 
Katpov  ££a y.  The  moments  for  sowing  on  receptive  soil  in  such 
evil  days  being  few,  seize  them  when  they  offer  themselves. 
Trovrjpai  is  “  morally  evil,”  not  “  distressful  ”  (Beza,  Hammond, 
etc.), — an  idea  foreign  to  the  context,  which  contrasts  the  walk  of 
the  Christians  with  that  of  the  heathen. 

17.  Sid  touto.  Viz.  because  it  is  necessary  to  walk  dfcpi/ifos. 
el  yap  eo-ecr6e  dubpoves  aKpifiCos  ov  7repiiraTy(reTet  Schol.  ap.  Cat.  Not 
“  because  the  days  are  evil,”  which  was  only  mentioned  in  support 

of  e£ay.  tov  Kaipdv . 

prj  ylveaQe  d<j>poi/es.  “  Do  not  show  yourselves  senseless.” 
dct>po) v  differs  from  dcro</>os  as  referring  rather  to  imprudence  or  folly 
in  action. 

aXXa  cruvieje.  So  N  ABP  17,  6 72,  etc.  Rec.  has  crwierres, 
with  DCEKL  and  most  mss.,  It.  Vulg.  Syr-Pesh. ;  while  D*  G 
have  avviovTes,  which  Meyer,  with  little  reason,  prefers  as  the  less 
usual  form. 

Somewhat  stronger  than  yi vdxrKere,  “understand.”  t l  to 

GeXrjpa,  cf.  ver.  10. 

18.  Kal  prj  peOuatcecrde  oivo).  Kai  marks  a  transition  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  as  in  elirare  tois  paSyrais  av tov  Kal  t<5 
llerpw,  Mark  xvi.  7  j  irdcra  y  *lovSata  \iopaf  Kal  01  fepocroXv/xiTat, 
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Mark  i.  5.  Fritzsche,  in  the  latter  place,  remarks  that  Kal  in  these 
instances  is  not  —  “  imprimis,”  but  “  scriptores  rem  singularem  jam 
comprehensam  communiori  propterea  insuper  adjiciunt  copulae 
adjumento,  quod  illam  tanquam  gravem  impensius  inculcatain 
volunt  lectori.” 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  any  reference  here  to  such 
abuses  as  are  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  which  would  have  called  for 
a  more  explicit  censure. 

iv  co  iariv  dcroma.  iv  a>,  not  oiva),  but  fieOvc KtaO at  diva). 
aorama,  “  a  word  in  which  heathen  ethics  said  much  more  than 
they  intended  or  knew,”  Trench.  It  is  the  character  of  the 
do-coros  “perditus,”  thus  defined  by  Aristotle:  rov?  a Kparus  kcu  efc 
aKoXacriav  $cnravr)pov<;  acruTous  KaXovfitv  ( Kt/l .  JVlc.  iv.  i).  In 
classical  authors  the  adjective  varies  in  sense  between  “lost”  and 
“prodigal,”  the  latter,  “qui  servare  nequit,”  being  the  more 
common.  The  substantive  occurs  also  Tit.  i.  6 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  4 ; 
and  the  adverb  Luke  xv.  13,  where  see  note.  The  Vulg.  renders 
by  “luxuria,  luxuriose,”  words  which  in  later  Latin  acquired  the 
sense  of  profligate  living.  In  mediaeval  Latin  “  luxuria  ”=“  lascivi¬ 
ousness.”  But  the  meaning  in  the  N.T.  is  clearly  “dissoluteness.” 
The  remark  of  Clem.  Alex.,  to  cUraxrTov  tt^s  Sia  ttJs  acramas 

airi£d/jL€vo<;,  was  natural  to  a  Christian  writer  accustomed  to  the 
technical  use  of  o-wteiv,  but  no  such  idea  seems  implied  in  the  use 
of  the  word  in  N.T.  dowo?  is  not  derived  from  o-gj£w,  but  from 
cow  (Horn.  II.  ix.  393,  424,  681). 

aXXa  irX^pouaOe  iv  weujuiaTi.  The  antithesis  is  not  directly 
between  otvo?  and  7rv€vpta,  as  the  order  of  the  words  shows,  but 
between  the  two  states.  Meyer  remarks  that  the  imperative 
passive  is  explained  by  the  possibility  of  resistance  ;  but  what  other 
form  could  be  employed?  The  signification  is  middle,  for  they 
must  co-operate.  The  present  tense  cannot  very  well  be  expressed 
in  the  English  rendering;  “be  filled”  is  after  all  better  than 
“become  filled,”  which  would  suggest  that  the  filling  had  yet  to 
begin.  iv  7rv€v/xarL  is  usually  understood  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv 
being  instrumental  (Meyer),  or  both  instrumental  and  expressing 
the  content  of  the  filling  (Ellicott,  Macpherson,  aid).  But  the  use 
of  iv  with  TrXrjpoio  to  express  the  content  with  which  a  thing  is  filled 
would  be  quite  unexampled.  Phil.  iv.  19  is  not  parallel  (Ellicott 
admits  it  to  be  doubtful) ;  still  less  Col.  ii.  10,  iv.  12  (where,  more¬ 
over,  the  true  reading  is  TT^Trhnpo^op^piivoi).  Plutarch’s  c7r€7rAr/pojro 
iv  pLaKapioTrjTi  (. Plac .  Phil.  i.  7.  9)  is  not  parallel ;  the  words  there 
(which  are  used  of  the  Deity)  mean  “is  complete  in  blessedness,” 
the  alternative  being  “  something  is  wanting  to  Him.”  Meyei, 
indeed,  says  that  as  St.  Paul  uses  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative 
(Col.  i.  9)  with  TrAr/pooj,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  using  iv, —  a 
singular  argument.  The  genitive  and  dative  are  both  classical ;  the 
11 
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accusative  in  Col.  i.  9  is  not  accusative  of  material.  But  such 
variety  in  no  way  justifies  the  use  of  cV,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
wholly  unsuitable  to  the  idea  “  filled  with.”  The  nearest  approach 
to  this  would  be  the  instrumental  sense  (adopted  by  Meyer,  <7/.,  in 
i.  23).  Where  the  material  is  only  regarded  as  the  means  of 
making  full,  it  may  conceivably  be  spoken  of  as  an  instrument ;  but 
this  would  require  the  agent  to  be  expressed,  and,  besides,  would 
be  quite  inappropriate  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  these  reasons  the 
rendering  mentioned  in  the  margin  RV.  (Braune’s  also)  is  not  to 
be  hastily  rejected.  “  Be  filled  in  spirit,”  not  in  your  carnal  part, 
but  in  your  spiritual.  Alford  attempts  to  combine  both  ideas, 
“let  this  be  the  region  in,  and  the  ingredient  with  which  you  are 
filled,”  Trvcvfia  being  the  Christian’s  “  own  spirit  dwelt  in  and 
informed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.”  This  seems  an  impossible 
combination,  or  rather  confusion  of  two  distinct  ideas.  Macpher- 
son,  in  order  to  secure  a  contrast  between  the  “stimulation  of 
much  wine  and  the  stimulation  of  a  large  measure  of  the  Spirit,” 
represents  the  apostle  as  saying,  “conduct  yourselves  like  those 
that  are  possessed,  but  see  to  it  that  the  influence  constraining 
you  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
this  is  a  rcductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  supposed  antithesis.  There 
is  nothing  about  excitement,  nor  does  St.  Paul  anywhere  sanction 
such  conduct. 

19.  XaXou^Tcs  caurots.  On  laurot?  =  bX\y]\oi%  see  iv.  32.  Not 
“to  yourselves,”  AV.;  “meditantes  vobiscum,”  Michaelis.  Com¬ 
pare  Pliny’s  description,  “carmen  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  secum 
invicem  ”  (ea urots)  (Epp.  x.  97).  But  the  reference  cannot  be 
specially  to  religious  services,  as  the  context  shows;  cf.  Col. 
iii.  f6. 

\JmXjjioLs  kcu  uja^ois  kcu  iJSais  wcufActTiKcus  =  Col.  iii.  1 6,  except 
that  the  copulas  are  there  wanting.  The  distinction  between  these 
words  is  not  quite  agreed  upon.  \pa\puk  from  ij/d\\eiy,  primarily 
the  plucking  of  the  strings,  is  used  by  classical  authors  to  mean 
the  sound  of  the  harp,  and  hence  any  strain  of  music.  The  Schol. 
on  Aristoph.  Aves ,  218,  says:  \j/a Xfibs  Kupitos,  6  KtOdpas  i/X0?* 
Cyrilli  Lex.  and  Basil  on  Ps.  xxix.  define  it :  Aoyos  pLovcriKos ,  orav 
cvpvO/uos  Kara  tov<s  dpfiovtKovq  Adyovs  7 Tpo<$  rd  opyavov  Kpovcrat.  And 
to  the  same  effect  Greg.  Nyss.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Sept., 
not  always  of  sacred  music,  e.g.  1  Sam.  xvi.  18  of  young  David, 
d&oTa  tov  \f/a\pLov,  i.e.  playing  on  the  harp. 

vpvos  is  properly  a  song  of  praise  of  some  god  or  hero. 
Arrian  says  :  vp.vot  plcv  cs  tous  0€ous  7toioittcu,  ciraivoi  Sc  cs  avOpd)- 
7tov$  ( Exped .  Alex.  iv.  1 1.  3).  Augustine’s  definition  is  well 
known :  “  Oportet  ut,  si  sit  hymnus,  habeat  haec  tria,  et  laudem, 
et  Dei,  et  canticum.”  Hence  vfivciv,  to  praise  by  a  hymn. 

ddr;,  from  ddSu)j  a  So),  seems  to  have  originally  meant  any  kind 
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of  song,  but  was  specially  used  of  lyric  poetry.  It  is  frequently 
used  in  Sept.  (Ex.  xv.  r  ;  Deut.  xxxi.  19-22;  Judg.  v.  1,  12,  etc.). 

Trvev/mTiKais  is  omitted  by  B  d  e,  and  bracketed  by  Lachmann.  Not  only 
is  it  attested  by  superabundant  authority,  but  it  seems  essential  as  a  further 
definition  of  the  preceding  word  or  words.  Probably  it  is  to  be  taken  (as  by 
Hofmann  and  Soden)  with  all  three,  iv  is  prefixed  to  xpaKfioX s  in  B  P  17 
672,  Vulg.,  Jerome,  and  admitted  to  the  margin  by  WH.  After  w vevp..  A 
adds  iv  x&piTi,  clearly  from  Col.  iii.  16. 

aSorres  kcu  iJ/dXXoi'Tes  Tfl  KapSia  ufiwv  tco  Kupta>, 

Rec.  has  iv  before  rrj  k.,  with  KL  most  mss.,  Syr-Harcl.  Arm.,  while 
Lachm.  reads  iv  rats  Kapdiats ,  with  NCADGP,  It.  Vulg.  Boh.  Syr-Pesh. 
Hard.  mg.  But  N*  B  have  the  singular  without  iv3  and  so  Origen.  In 
Col.  iii.  16  all  MSS.  have  iv,  and  most  MSS.  and  Vss.  the  plural,  DCKL 
reading  the  singular. 

Chrysostom  interprets  iv  rfj  KapSia  as  meaning  “heartily  or 
sincerely  ” ;  ft  era  crwio-e  7rpocre^oj'Te5,  i.e.  from  the  heart,  not 
merely  with  the  mouth.  But  this  would  be  Ik  rfjs  /capSias  without 

VfJL&V. 

20.  euxapLOTou^Tcs  TrarroTe  uirep  -iravTuv.  “Even,”  says  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  “if  it  be  disease  or  poverty.  It  is  nothing  great  or  wonderful 
if  when  prosperous  you  give  thanks.  What  is  sought  is  that  when 
in  affliction  you  do  so.  Nay,  why  speak  of  afflictions  here  ?  we 
must  thank  God  for  hell,”  explaining  that  we  who  attend  are  much 
benefited  by  the  fear  of  hell,  which  is  placed  as  a  bridle  upon  us  : 
a  profoundly  selfish  view,  to  which  he  was  no  doubt  led  only  by 
the  wish  to  give  the  fullest  meaning  to  ? rdvruv.  Jerome  is  more 
sober :  “  Christianorum  virtus  est,  etiam  in  his  quae  adversa 
putantur,  referre  gratias  creatori.”  But  St.  Paul  is  not  specially 
referring  to  adversity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  context  shows  that 
what  he  had  particularly  in  his  mind  was  occasion  of  rejoicing. 
Theodoret,  however,  takes  7 rdvrwv  as  masc.,  that  we  must  thank 
God  for  others  who  have  received  Divine  blessing.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  context  to  favour  this. 

iv  oKoncm  tou  Kupiou  rjjjuiW  ’l^crou  XpioTou.  When  I  speak  of 
doing  something  in  the  name  of  another,  this  may  mean  either 
that  I  do  it  as  representing  him,  that  is,  by  his  authority,  or  if  the 
action  is  entirely  my  own,  that  I  place  its  significance  only  in  its 
reference  to  him.  When  an  apostle  commands  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  this  is  in  the  former  sense ;  when  I  pray  or  give  thanks  in 
the  same  name,  it  is  as  His  disciple  and  dependent  on  Him. 

tw  06w  kcu  Rcn-pi,  see  i.  3.  There  is  no  need  to  refer  irarpl 
here  to  Christ;  the  article  rather  leads  to  the  sense,  “God,  who  is 
also  the  Father,”  namely,  of  us. 

21.  UTTOTaao-ojmei'oi  dXX^Xois  iv  cjjopa)  XpicrroG. 

XpLGTov  with  X  A  B  L  P,  Vulg.  Syr.  (both)  Boh.  etc.  GeoO  of  Rec.  is  in 
most  cursives,  and  D  has  XpLarov  l ijaov;  G,’  I?7croO  Xpiffrov.  As  Xpiarov 
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is  not  found  elsewhere,  copyists  naturally  wrote  <p6fio$  Qeou,  which  was 

familiar. 

“  In  the  fear  of  Christ,”  i.e.  with  reference  for  Him  as  the 
guiding  motive. 

“Submitting  yourselves.”  The  connexion  of  this  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  seems  rather  loose.  Ellicott  says:  “the  first  threj  [clauses] 
name  three  duties,  more  or  less  specially  in  regard  to  God,  the 
last  a  comprehensive  moral  duty  in  regard  to  man”  suggested  by 
the  thought  of  the  humble  and  loving  spirit  which  is  the  principle 
of  euxapicrTia.  This  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  connexion. 
Alford  refers  back  to  /xr;  /xeflJo-K.,  “not  blustering,  but  being  sub¬ 
ject,”  and  Eadie  is  inclined  to  the  same  view;  but  this  is  forced, 
and  requires  us  to  interpolate  something  which  is  not  indicated  by 
anything  in  the  text.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Findlay’s 
view.  He  illustrates  by  reference  to  the  confusion  in  the  Church 
meetings  in  the  Corinthian  Church  (i  Cor.  xiv.  26-34),  “when  he 
urges  the  Asian  Christians  to  seek  the  full  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  give  free  utterance  in  song  to  the  impulses  of  their 
new  life,  he  adds  this  word  of  caution.”  This  supplies  too  much, 
and  besides,  woTacnxdp.€i/oi  would  be  an  unsuitable  word  to  express 
such  readiness  to  give  way  in  the  matter  of  prophesying  as  St. 
Paul  directs  in  1  Cor.  Bloomfield,  taking  a  similar  view,  supposes 
that  what  is  insisted  on  is  subordination  to  a  leading  authority. 
This  preserves  the  sense  of  wot.,  but  not  of  dAA>/Aois.  Blaikie 
refers  back  to  ver.  15. 

In  considering  the  connexion  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
i'7roTttcrcr€cr#€  in  the  next  verse  is  in  all  probability  not  genuine,  so 
that  the  verb  has  to  be  supplied  from  woracrcrd/xevoi.  There  is 
therefore  no  break  between  vv.  21  and  22.  Further,  the  whole 
following  section,  which  is  not  a  mere  digression,  depends  on  the 
thought  expressed  in  this  clause  of  which  it  is  a  development.  To 
suppose  a  direct  connexion  with  irX^povo-O^  iv  7 tv.  does  not  yield  a 
suitable  sense.  The  connexion  with  the  preceding  context  is,  in 
fact,  only  in  form,  that  with  what  follows  is  in  substance.  From 
iv.  32  we  have  a  series  of  precepts  expressed  in  imperatives  and 
participles  depending  011  yiVcc rOe,  7repL7rar€LT€ ;  SoKi/xd£orTes,  e£a yopa- 
(opuroi,  XaXovvTts.  Ver.  18  interrupts  the  series  by  a  direct  im¬ 
perative,  as  in  vv.  3  ff.,  12  ff.  St.  Paul  elsewhere  (Rom.  xii.  9) 
carries  on  in  participles  a  series  of  precepts  begun  in  a  different 
construction,  dTroo-rvyowres  to  Trovqpov,  k.t.A.  It  is  therefore 
quite  natural  that  here,  where  the  participles  Aa AoiWes,  c^ap., 
though  not  put  for  imperatives,  yet  from  their  connexion  involve 
a  command,  he  should  make  the  transition  to  the  new  section 
easy  by  continuing  to  use  the  participle.  Comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  18, 
iii.  1.  Meyer  admits  that  it  is  no  objection  to  this  that  in  what 
follows  we  have  only  the  woVa£is  of  the  wives,  while  the  virraKor}  of 
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the  children  and  servants  in  ch.  vi.  cannot  be  connected  with 
vTroTacrcr. ;  for  in  classical  writers  also,  after  the  prefixing  of  such 
absolute  nominatives  which  refer  collectively  to  the  whole,  often 
the  discourse  passes  over  to  one  part  only.  But  he  thinks  that 
in  that  case  al  ywcu/ces  would  necessarily  have  a  special  verb  cor¬ 
relative  with  vi tot.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  force  of  this. 

22-33.  Special  injunctions  to  husbands  and  wives .  Wives  to  be 
subject  to  their  husbands ,  husbands  to  love  their  wives.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  is  illustrated  by  that  of  Christ  a7id  the  Church.  As  Christ 
is  the  Head  of  the  Church ,  which  is  subject  to  Christ ,  so  the  husband 
is  the  head  of  the  wife ,  who  is  to  be  subject  to  the  husba?id ;  a7id 
Christ’s  love  for  the  Church  is  to  be  the  pattern  of  the  7na7i’s  love 
for  his  wife.  The  a7ialogyi  uideed ,  is  not  perfect ,  for  Christ  is  7iot 
only  the  Head  of  the  Church  which  is  His  body ,  but  is  also  the 
Saviour  of  it ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  purpose  of  the  co77iparison 
here. 

22.  at  yumiKes  T019  181019  ay8pd<TiK  <09  tw  Kupiaj.  So  without  a 
verb  B,  Clement  (when  citing  vv.  2 1-2  5),  Jerome’s  Greek  MSS.  His 
note  is,  “  Hoc  quod  in  Latinis  exemplaribus  additum  est :  subditae 
si/ity  in  Graecis  Codd.  non  habetur.”  vTroTavvlaOuxTav  is  added 
after  dvSpdo-Lv  in  xAP  17  al.  Vulg.  Goth.  Arm.  Boh.  etc.,  and 
Clement  .(when  citing  ver.  22  only),  wordcro-eo-tfe  in  KL  most 
mss.,  Syr.  (both),  Chrys.  D  G  also  have  {rrordo-crccrflc,  but  after 
ywaiKts.  Lachmann  adopted  {Troracro-ecrtfttow,  but  later  critical 
editors  read  without  the  verb.  The  testimony  of  Jerome,  who 
knew  of  no  Greek  MSS.  with  the  verb,  is  very  important.  No 
reason  can  be  imagined  for  its  omission  if  it  had  been  in  the  text 
originally,  whereas  the  reason  for  its  insertion  is  obvious,  and  was 
stated  even  by  Erasmus :  “  adjectum,  ut  apparet,  quo  et  sensus 
sit  lucidior,  et  capitulum  hoc  separatim  legi  queat,  si  res  ita 
postulet.”  The  latter  reason  is  particularly  to  be  noted.  The 
diversity  in  the  MSS.  which  have  the  verb  is  also  of  weight.  The 
shorter  reading  agrees  well  with  the  succinct  style  of  St.  Paul  in 
his  practical  admonitions. 

tSiois  is  more  than  a  mere  possessive,  yet  does  not  imply  an 
antithesis  to  “  other  men  ” ;  it  seems  rather  to  emphasise  the  rela¬ 
tionship,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Stobaeus  by  Harless  ( Floril . 
p.  22  )  :  ©eavaj  rj  HvOayoptKr)  </)iA.ocro<£os  ipu)Tr)8eL<Ta  ti  irp&TOV  et rj 
yvvdLKL  to  raj  t8to),  dpiaKeLv  dvSpL.  Compare  also  Acta  Tho77iae , 
p.  24  (ed.  Thilo):  ovtws  el  W9  7roArv  xpovov  avpipido-aa-a  ro>  iSiw  dvSpi. 
That  the  word  was  not  required  to  prevent  misconception  of 
dv8pdcrL  is  shown  by  its  absence  in  the  parallel,  Col.  iii.  18. 

<Ls  to)  Kvpiwj  not  “  as  to  their  lord,”  which  would  have  been 
expressed  in  the  plural,  but  “as  to  the  Lord  Christ,”  “as”  not 
meaning  in  the  same  manner  as,  but  expressing  the  view  they  are 
to  take  of  their  submission  ;  compare  vi.  6,  7.  “  Subject  10  quae  ab 
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uxore  praestatur  viro  simul  pracstatur  ipsi  Domino,  Christo,’' 
Bengel.  So  Chrysostom:  orav  virei #ays  ra>  d vSpi',  ws  tu>  Kvpiu> 
SouAcdoixra  yyyou  7r£i#€<r0af. 

23.  oti  anjp  ean  Ke<J)aXr)  Trjs  Yu,/atKo5.  Assigns  the  reason  of 
o>5  tw  Kvpiu).  The  article  before  dvrjp  in  Rec.  has  no  uncial 
authority  in  its  favour.  “A  husband  is  head  of  his  wife.” 

d>s  Ka(,  “  as  also.”  Compare  i  Cor.  xi.  3,  ttulvtos  dvfyjds  f) 
Kt(f>a\7]  6  Xpicrros  «rrc,  KetfaaXi]  Se  yuvaiKos  6  dv?/p,  K£(j> aXij  Se  tov 
X/JlOTOl)  O  ©€05. 

6  XpicTTOS  Ke4>aXr]  rrjs  €KKXi]crias  ciutos  tTam]p  tou  o-<opLa,TOS. 

Rec.  has  nal  a vt6s  ean  <r.,  with  SchbcKLP  most  mss.,  Syr.  (both) 
Arm.  But  the  shorter  reading  is  that  of  X*ABD*G,  Vulg.  The  added 
words  are  an  obvious  gloss.  Boh.  has  Iutl  without  Kat ,  and  Aeth.  nal  with¬ 
out  ecm. 

The  apostle  having  compared  the  headship  of  the  husband  to 
that  of  Christ,  could  not  fail  to  think  how  imperfect  the  analogy 
was ;  he  therefore  emphatically  calls  attention  to  the  point  of 
difference  ;  as  if  he  would  say  :  “  A  man  is  the  head  of  his  wife,  even 
as  Christ  also  is  head  of  the  Church,  although  there  is  a  vast 
difference,  since  He  is  Himself  the  Saviour  of  the  body,  of  which 
He  is  the  head ;  but  notwithstanding  this  difference,”  etc.  Calvin 
already  proposed  this  view  :  “  Habet  quidem  id  peculiare  Christus, 
quod  est  servator  ecclesiae;  nihilominus  sciant  mulieres,  sibi  maritos 
praeesse,  Christi  exemplo,  utcunque  pari  gratia  non  polleant.”  So 
Bengel  concisely:  “Vir  autem  non  est  servator  uxoris ;  in  eo 
Christus  excellit;  hinc  sed  sequitur.”  Chrys.  Theoph.  and 
Oecum.,  however,  interpret  this  clause  as  equally  applicable  to 
the  husband.  Kat  yao  f]  KtcfraXy]  tov  croifMTos  acoTrjpta  icrriv,  Chrys. 
And  more  fully  Theoph.  :  wcnrep  Kat  6  Xptcn-05  t?} 5  eKKA^cnW  tov 

K€<£aA?y,  7r/)ovoetTat  aur^5  Kat  orto^et*  ourco  Totvvv  Kat  6  dvtjp,  crtvrijp  rot; 
crto/xaros  avrov,  toutcctti  ttjs  yvvaiKO s.  tto>5  ovv  ovk  dt^ctAet  v^roracr- 
aecrOai  rfj  KtcfiaXfj  to  traij aa,  Trj  7rpovoovpi€i'r)  Kat  aw^ovcrr).  So 
Hammond  and  many  others.  But  auro5  cannot  refer  to  any 
subject  but  that  which  immediately  precedes,  viz.  6  XptcrTos. 
Moreover,  to  use  cru)p.a  without  some  qualification  for  the  wife 
would  be  unintelligible ;  nor  is  cromjp  ever  used  in  the  N.T. 
except  of  Christ  or  God. 

24.  aXXa  ojs  iq  eKKXrjcna  virordcraeTai  tw  Xpiorw,  outws  Kat  at 
yumiKes  tols  d^pdat^.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  force  to  be  assigned  to  dAAd.  Olshausen  takes  it  as  intro¬ 
ducing  the  proof  drawn  from  what  precedes;  and  similarly  De 
Wette,  “  But  (aber)  if  the  man  is  your  head,”  a  sense  which  dAAd 
(which  is  not^Se)  never  has.  Eadie  gives  the  word  “an  anti¬ 
thetic  reference,”  such  as  dAAd  sometimes  has  after  an  implied 
negative.  He  interprets  :  “do  not  disallow  the  marital  headship, 
for  it  is  a  divine  institution, — dAAd, — but,”  etc.  He  refers  for 
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this  use  of  aXXd  to  Luke  vii.  7  ;  John  vii.  49 ;  Rom.  iii.  31,  viii.  37; 
1  Cor.  vi.  8,  ix.  12.  The  fact  that  in  most  of  these  cases  we  might 
not  incorrectly  render  “Nay,”  or  “Nay,  on  the  contrary,”  shows 
how  unlike  the  present  passage  they  are.  Nor  are  2  Cor.  viii.  7, 
xiii.  4;  1  Tim.  i.  15,  16,  or  the  other  passages  which  he  cites,  at 
all  parallel ;  and  the  negative  to  which  he  supposes  aXXd  to  refer 
(“  do  not  disallow,”  etc.)  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  the  text.  His 
objection  to  the  interpretation  here  adopted  is  that  it  sounds  like 
a  truism.  Harless  and  others  take  aXXa  to  be  simply  resumptive ; 
but  the  main  thought  has  not  been  interrupted,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  rejecting  its  adversative  force.  Hofmann,  like  Eadie, 
reads  into  the  text  an  objection  which  dXXd  repels,  “but  even 
where  the  husband  is  not  this  (namely,  a  awryp  tov  a-.,  making 
happy  his  wife,  as  Christ  the  Church),  yet,”  etc.  The  view  here 
preferred  is  adopted  by  Meyer,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Braune,  Moule,  etc. 

iv  ira vtL  It  is  presupposed  that  the  authority  of  the  husband 
is  in  accordance  with  their  relation  as  corresponding  to  that  of 
Christ  to  the  Church.  uu)S  evcrefSeo-L  vo/xo#€iw  rrpocrTtOeiKt  to  iv 
TrdvTi”  Theodoret. 

(banep  of  the  Rec.  is  the  reading  of  Dc  K  L  and  most  mss.  ;  but  tbs, 
X  AD*GP  17  672  etc.  (B  omits.) 

idiois  is  prefixed  to  avdpda-iv  by  ADCKLP,  Vss.,  but  om.  by  tfBD*G 
17  67s.  It  has  clearly  been  introduced  from  ver.  22. 

25.  ol  ayfcpes,  dyaTraTe  Tas  yumiKas. 

Rec.  adds  eavT&v,  with  DKL,  Syr.  etc.  ;  but  tfAB  1 7,  Clem,  (when 
giving  the  whole  passage)  omit.  G  adds  vpujv. 

Ka0ws  *ai  6  XpuiTos,  k.t.X.  “Si  omnia  rhetorum  argumenta  in 
unum  conjicias,  non  tarn  persuaseris  conjugibus  dilectionem 
mutuam  quam  hie  Paulus  ”  (Bugenhagen).  Meyer  also  well 
observes  :  “  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  lofty,  more  ideal 
regulation  of  married  life,  and  yet  flowing  immediately  from  the 
living  depth  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and,  therefore,  capable 
of  practicable  application  to  all  concrete  relations.”  Chrysostom’s 
comment  is  very  fine  :  “  Hast  thou  seen  the  measure  of  obedience? 
hear  also  the  measure  of  love.  Wouldst  thou  that  thy  wife  should 
obey  thee  as  the  Church  doth  Christ  ?  have  care  thyself  for  her,  as 
Christ  for  the  Church ;  and  if  it  should  be  needful  that  thou 
shouldest  give  thy  life  for  her,  or  be  cut  to  pieces  a  thousand  times, 
or  endure  anything  whatever,  refuse  it  not;  yea,  if  thou  hast 
suffered  this  thou  hast  not  done  what  Christ  did,  for  thou  doest 
this  for  one  to  whom  thou  wert  already  united,  but  He  for  her  who 
rejected  Him  and  hated  Him  .  .  .  He  brought  her  to  His  feet  by 
His  great  care,  not  by  threats  nor  fear  nor  any  such  thing ;  so  do 
thou  conduct  thyself  towards  thy  wife.” 

26.  IVa  cujtt] v  dyiaar]  KaOapicms  tw  Xourpw  tou  uSaros  iv  pqp,cm. 
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The  immediate  purpose  of  kavrov  tz apeSwKev,  ver.  25.  ayt day  is 
clearly  not  to  be  limited  to  “  consecration  ” ;  it  includes  the  actual 
sanctification  or  infusion  of  holiness.  It  is  the  positive  side, 
KaOapicras  expressing  the  negative,  the  purification  from  her  former 
sins.  But  as  the  remoter  object  is  iva  irapa aWjay,  the  ceremonial 
idea  of  ayt a'fcu/  appears  to  be  the  prominent  one  here.  Logically, 
KaOapL&iv  precedes  dyia'£eiv,  chronologically  they  are  coincident ; 
cf.  I  Cor.  vi.  11,  «AAa  aireXovadaOt,  d/VAd  yyidaOyTe,  The  tense 
of  KaSapLcras  by  no  means  requires  the  translation  “  after  He  had 
purified 55  (cf.  i.  9),  which  would  probably  have  been  expressed  by 
a  passive  participle  agreeing  with  avrrjv,  indeed  KaOapi&v  would 
have  been  quite  inappropriate. 

t<S  A ovrpu)  r.  v.  “  By  the  bath  of  water,”  distinctly  referring  to 
baptism,  and  probably  with  an  allusion  in  A ovrp(2  to  the  usual  bath 
of  the  bride  before  the  marriage;  the  figure  in  the  immediate 
context  being  that  of  marriage. 

iv  prjpLdTL.  The  first  question  is  as  to  the  connexion.  By 
Augustine  the  phrase  is  supposed  to  qualify  tw  A ovTpu  rov  v8., 
“  accedit  verbum  ad  elementum  et  fit  sacramentum.” 

But  as  the  combination  is  strange,  and  neither  to  A ovrpdv  nor 
to  vStop  can  form  with  iv  pypidTi  a  single  notion  (like  y  7tio-tis  iv 
Xp.),  this  would  require  the  article  to  be  repeated.  The  interpre¬ 
tation,  “  the  bath  resting  on  a  command  ”  (Storr,  Peile,  Klopper), 
would  require  iv  p.  Xpurrov.  Meyer,  following  Jerome,  connects 
the  words  with  ayido-rj,  “having  purified  with  the  bath  of  water, 
may  sanctify  her  by  the  word.”  The  order  of  the  words  is  strongly 
against  this,  and,  besides,  we  should  expect  some  addition  to 
KdOdp.,  which  should  suggest  the  spiritual  signification  of  “purify¬ 
ing  with  water.” 

It  is  therefore  best  connected  with  KdOapCads.  But  as  to  the 
meaning?  Alford,  Eadie,  Ellicott,  Meyer  take  piym  to  mean  the 
gospel  or  preached  word  taught  preliminary  to  baptism,  pypid  is, 
no  doubt,  used  in  this  sense  (not  in  Acts  x.  37  but)  Rom.  x.  17, 
pypid  Xpccrrov ;  but  there  it  is  defined  by  Xpio-Tov,  as  in  ver.  8  by 
T775  7rierreto9 ;  indeed,  pyfjid  is  there  used,  not  because  of  any  special 
appropriateness,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  quotation.  Elsewhere  we 
have  pypid  ®eo£>,  Eph.  vi.  1  7.  It  is  far,  indeed,  from  being  correct 
to  say  that  “the  gospel”  is  “the  usual  meaning  of  the  Greek 
term,”  as  Eadie  states,  referring,  in  addition  to  the  passages 
mentioned  above,  to  Heb.  vi.  5  (where  the  words  are  ©eou  pypid) : 
Acts  X.  44,  tcl  pyjxdTd  TdVTd  :  xi.  14,  AaA?ycm  pypidTd  tt pos  ere.  In 
these  last  two  places  it  is  obvious  that  pypidTd  means  simply 
“words”  or  “sayings,”  as  in  Acts  xxvi.  25,  where  St.  Paul  says  of 
his  speech  before  Festus,  aXyOdas  Kdl  cno^poa-vvy 9  pypidTd  a,7ro<£#cy- 
yojidi.  See  also  Acts  ii.  1 4,  ivatTuracrOe  Td  pyjxdTa  piov.  Needless 
to  say  that  pyp. a  is  used  of  single  sayings  very  frequently.  There 
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may  be  even  tt ovrjpov  prjp. a  or  apyov  prjpia  (not  to  mention  cases  where 
prjpia  is  used  for  “  a  thing  mentioned  ” :  see  on  Luke  i.  6 5).  That 
the  word  is  most  frequently  used,  not  to  signify  a  Divine  or  sacred 
saying,  but  where  the  connexion  implies  such  a  saying,  is  simply  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  there  was  little  occasion  (in  the  Epp.  none) 
to  refer  to  other  prjpLara.  There  is  no  example  of  prjp-a  by  itself 
meaning  “  the  gospel  ”  or  anything  like  this.  Had  it  the  article 
here,  indeed,  there  would  be  good  reason  for  maintaining  this 
interpretation. 

The  Greek  commentators  understand  prjpia  of  the  formula  of 
baptism.  7roi(o ;  says  Chrysostom,  iv  ovopuart  tov  Tlarpos  /cat  tov 
Y lov  k at  tov  dyiov  II veu/xaro?.  It  is  true,  as  Estius  remarks,  that 
if  this  were  the  sense  we  should  expect  /cat  prjpLaros ;  and  Harless 
adds  that  these  definite  words  could  hardly  be  referred  to  except 
with  the  article,  rw  prj/xan.  But  although  “  of  water  and  prjpia  ” 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected,  cV  is  quite  admissible ;  com¬ 
pare  ev  cVayyeXta,  vi.  2.  The  objections  from  the  absence  of  the 
article,  and  from  the  fact  that  prjpia  has  not  elsewhere  this  meaning, 
fall  to  the  ground  when  we  consider  that  it  is  not  alleged  or  sup¬ 
posed  that  prjpia  of  itself  means  the  formula  of  baptism  ;  it  retains 
its  indefinite  meaning,  and  it  is  only  the  connexion  with  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  baptism  in  the  preceding  words  that  defines  what  prjpia  is 
intended.  So  Soden.  Moule  renders,  “attended  by,  or  condi¬ 
tioned  by,  an  utterance,”  which  would  agree  well  with  this  inter¬ 
pretation.  He  explains  it  as  “  the  revelation  of  salvation  embodied 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.”  Macpher- 
son  denies  the  reference  to  baptism,  and  thinks  it  more  natural  to 
speak  of  the  cleansing  as  effected  by  the  bathing  (“washing,”  AV.) 
rather  than  in  the  bath,  especially  as  “of  water”  is  added.  “The 
reference  is  most  probably  to  the  bath  of  the  bride  before  mar¬ 
riage.”  Yes,  such  a  reference  there  is ;  but  what  is  it  which  the 
reader  is  expected  to  compare  with  the  bridal  bath  ?  As  there  is 
no  particle  of  comparison,  the  words  imply  that  there  is  a  Xovrpor 
vSaros,  which  is  compared  to  the  bath.  And  surely  baptism  could 
not  fail  to  be  suggested  by  these  words  to  the  original  readers. 
As  to  Xovrpovj  besides  the  meaning  “  water  for  bathing,”  it  has  the 
two  senses  of  the  English  “  bath,”  viz.  the  place  for  bathing  and 
the  action;  but  it  does  not  mean  “washing.” 

27.  iva  Trap acrTT) err]  auros  eauxw,  k.t.X.  The  remoter  object  of 
7rape'Sco/c€v  depending  on  dyidarj ,  etc.  The  verb  is  used,  as  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  2,  of  the  presentation  of  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom, 
7rap0ivov  ayi 'rjv  TTapaarrjo-ai  to)  Xpicrraj.  The  interpretation,  “  present 
as  an  offering”  (Harless),  is  opposed  to  the  context  as  well  as 
inconsistent  with  caimS.  ai/ros  is  the  correct  reading,  and 
emphasises  the  fact  that  it  is  Christ  who,  as  He  gave  Himself  to 
sanctify  the  Church,  also  presents  her  to  Himself.  This  presenta- 
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tion  is  not  complete  in  this  life,  yet  Bengel  correctly  says :  “id 
valet  suo  modo  jam  de  hac  vita.” 

aurds  is  the  reading  of  X  ABD*  G  L,  Vulg.  Syr-Harcl.  etc.  The  Rec. 
has  clvt7)v,  with  Dc  K  most  mss.,  Syr-Pesh. ,  Chrys.  The  latter  is  the  read¬ 
ing  which  would  most  readily  occur  to  the  copyist ;  no  copyist  would  be 
likely  to  depart  from  it  if  he  had  it  before  him,  but  ai/r6$  has  a  peculiar 
emphasis. 

eV8o£<w  tt)m  eKKXrjfftav'.  The  tertiary  predicate  evSofov  is  placed 
with  emphasis  before  its  substantive.  Not  “a  glorious  Church,” 
but  “the  Church,  glorious,”  “that  He  might  present  the  Church 
to  Himself,  glorious.” 

prj  I'xoucrcu'  <nriXoy.  (T7rtAos,  which  also  occurs  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  is  a 
word  of  later  Greek  (Plutarch,  etc.)  for  kt/Ais  ;  do-7rtAos  occurs  four 
times  in  N.T. 

dXX*  Iva  Vf.  Changed  structure,  as  if  iva  pr/  zxv  had  preceded  ; 
compare  ver.  33. 

28.  outws  is  connected  by  Estius  and  Alford  with  m  following : 
“  So  .  .  .  as.”  This  is  not  forbidden  by  grammatical  considera¬ 
tions  ;  for  in  spite  of  Hermann’s  rule,  that  the  force  of  outgjs  is  “ut 
eo  confirmentur  pf'aecedentia ,”  it  is  used  with  reference  to  what 
follows,  introduced  by  d>s  or  aj<j7rep,  both  in  classical  writers  and  in 
N.T.  Compare  tovs  ovtujs  £7rto-Tapa'ous  €L7T€lv  gjs  ouSeis  dv  aAAos 
SiVatro  (Isocr.  ap.  Rost  and  Palm,  ami'  yap  ovtojs  wo-n-zp  ouros 
eYreVet,  Soph.  Track.  475,  is  not  a  good  instance,  for  ovrcos  may 
very  well  be  referred  to  what  precedes).  And  in  N.T.  1  Cor. 
iii.  15,  ovtoj  8e  ws  Sta  tt vpos :  cf.  iv.  1.  But  in  such  cases  ourto?  has 
some  emphasis  on  it,  and  apart  from  that  it  yields  a  better  sense 
here  to  take  ovt cos  as  referring  to  the  preceding  statement  of 
Christ’s  love  for  the  Church.  “  Even  so  ought  husbands  .  .  .” 
If  Kai  is  read  before  ol  drSpes,  as  Treg.  WH.  and  RV.,  the  latter 
view  is  alone  possible. 

The  position  of  6<f)ei\ov<nv  varies  in  the  MSS.  XbKL  17  and  most  have 
it  before  oi  av5pes,  A  D  G  P  after.  The  latter  group  add  xaL  before  ol  dvdpes, 
and  of  the  former  group  P>  1 7.  As  the  position  of  the  verb  would  hardly  be 
a  reason  for  inserting  Kai,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  genuine. 

(os  Ta  ecunw  crajpaxa.  The  sense  just  ascertained  for  outws 
determines  this  to  mean  “as  being  their  own  bodies”;  and  this 
agrees  perfectly  with  what  follows  :  “  he  that  loveth  his  own  wife 
loveth  himself.”  Moreover,  although  we  speak  of  a  man’s  love 
for  himself,  we  do  not  speak  of  him  as  loving  his  body  or  having 
an  “  affection  ”  for  it  (Alford) ;  and  to  compare  a  man's  love  for  his 
wife  to  his  love  (?)  for  his  “body,”  would  be  to  suggest  a  degrad¬ 
ing  view  of  the  wife,  as,  indeed,  Grotius  does,  saying:  “sicut 
corpus  instrumentum  animi,  ita  uxor  instrumentum  viri  ad  res 
domestieos,  ad  quaerendos  liberos.”  Plutarch  comes  nearer  to  the 
apostle's  view  :  Kparzlv  Set  rbv  av8pa  rij?  ywauzos ,  ws  Secr7roTrp' 
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KTyjjaTOS,  aAAf  u)?  if/V)(7)v  crw/xaTos,  trvfnraOovvTa  kcu  (TvpurtffiVKOTa  ry 
€ l'volu.  wcnrep  ovv  a  oyxaro?  ccTTi  KyjSecrOaL  jjiy  SouXeuoi'Ta  rats  rjEoiaT.s 
avrov  Kai  rais  liriOvfJLiai 5*  oirco  yvvatKog  ap^eiv  ev<f>pa(vovTa  k<u 

Xol pi^ofLtvov  ( Conj .  Pracc.  p.  422,  quoted  by  Harless).  The  mean¬ 
ing  is,  Even  as  Christ  loved  the  Church  as  that  which  is  His 
body,  so  also  should  husbands  regard  their  wives  as  their  own 
bodies,  and  love  them  as  Christ  did  the  Church. 

6  dya-nw  Trjy  eauTOu  yumiKa  eauToy  dyaira.  This  is  neither 
identical  with  the  preceding  nor  an  inference  from  it,  but  rather 
an  explanation  of  ws  rd  lavraw  o-to/xaTa.  If  the  latter  words  meant, 
“as  they  do  their  own  bodies,”  they  would  fall  immeasuralVy 
short  of  this.  It  is,  however,  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
psychological  truth  to  say  that  a  man’s  love  for  his  wife  is  but 
“  complying  with  the  universal  law  of  nature  by  which  we  all  love 
ourselves,”  or  that  it  “  is  in  fact  self-love,”  whether  “  a  hallowed 
phasis  ”  of  it  or  not.  If  it  were  so,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
enforce  it  by  precept.  Although  the  husband’s  love  for  his  wife 
may  be  compared  to  what  is  called  his  love  for  himself,  inasmuch 
as  it  leads  him  to  regard  her  welfare  as  his  own,  and  to  feel  all 
that  concerns  her  as  if  it  concerned  himself,  the  two  mental  facts 
are  entirely  different  in  their  essence.  There  is  no  emotion  in 
self-love ;  it  is  the  product  of  reason,  not  of  feeling ;  and  it  is  a 
“law”  of  man’s  nature,  not  in  the  sense  of  obligation  (although  there 
is  a  certain  obligation  belonging  to  it),  but  in  the  sense  that  it 
necessarily  belongs  to  a  rational  nature.  The  basis  of  conjugal 
love  is  wholly  different,  and  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  rational 
part  of  man’s  nature,  but  in  the  affections.  The  love  is  reinforced 
by  reflection,  and  made  firm  by  the  sense  of  duty ;  but  it  can 
never  become  a  merely  rational  regard  for  another’s  happiness,  as 
“self-love”  is  for  one’s  own. 

To  refer  to  the  stirring  remarks  of  Chrysostom  above  cited, 
when  a  man  gives  his  life  for  his  wife,  is  that  an  exercise  of 
“self-love”?  Surely  no  more  than  when  a  mother  gives  her  life 
for  her  child.  There  is  none  of  this  false  philosophy  in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul. 

29.  tt] v  eauTou  aapKa.  The  word  is,  no  doubt,  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  o-ap£  /xta,  quoted  ver.  31.  It  is  not  perhaps 
correct,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  so  chosen  instead  of  o-tqua,  for 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  apostle  would  have  used  o-w/xa  in 
this  connexion  in  any  case.  Rather,  the  whole  sentence  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  thought  of  o-ap$  /xta. 

30.  oTt  fieXy  ecqiej'  tou  adfxaTos  aurou.  Rec.  adds  Ik  rrjs 
crapKos  avrov  kol  Ik  tmv  octt^ojv  aurou. 

For  the  insertion  are  XCDG  L  P  (K  has  tou  <rw/xaros  for  rwv 
ocrreW)  nearly  all  cursive  mss.,  It.  Vulg.  Syr.  (both)  Arm.,  Iren. 
Jerome,  etc. 
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For  the  omission  17  67s,  Boh.  Eth.,  Method.  Euthal. 

Ambrst.  and  apparently  Origen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  MSS.  which  omit  decidedly  outweigh  those  that 
insert.  Ellicott  speaks  of  the  testimony  of  K  as  “divided,”  which  seems 
a  singular  way  of  neutralising  the  evidence  of  the  earlier  scribe  by  that  of  a 
seventh-century  corrector. 

It  is  an  obvious  suggestion  that  the  words  might  have  been  omitted  by 
homoeoteleuton.  Eeiche,  who  accepted  the  words  (writing  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  N),  rightly  observes  that  this  can  hardly  be  admitted  in  the  case  of 
so  many  witnesses.  lie  prefers  to  suppose  that  they  were  omitted  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  offence  being  taken  at  the  apparently  material  conception 
presented ;  and  some  other  critics  have  adopted  the  same  view.  The 
objection  must  have  been  very  strong  which  would  lead  to  such  a  deliberate 
omission.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  words  would  have 
given  offence,  especially  considering  such  words  as  “a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones  as  ye  see  Me  have,"  not  to  mention  “eating  My  flesh  and  drinking 
My  blood.”  Nor  do  the  ancient  commentators  indicate  that  any  such 
difficulty  was  felt.  Irenaeus,  after  quoting  the  words,  adds:  “non  de 
spiritual  aliquo  et  invisibili  homine  dicens  haec ;  spiritus  enim  neque  ossa 
neque  carnes  habet,”  etc.  Indeed,  an  ancient  reader  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  regard  the  words  as  a  natural  expansion  of  /iAij  rod  aib^aros  atirod. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the  words  should  be 
added  from  recollection  of  the  passage  in  Genesis,  quoted  in  ver.  31.  It  is 
objected  to  this,  that  the  words  are  not  quoted  with  exactness,  “bone” 
preceding  “flesh”  in  Gen.  This  is  to  assume  an  exactness  of  memory 
which  is  at  least  questionable.  Once  added,  the  ordinary  copyist  would,  of 
course,  prefer  the  longer  text. 

As  to  the  internal  evidence,  on  careful  consideration  it  will  be  found 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  shorter  text.  When  Christ  is  called  the  Head  or 
Foundation,  and  the  Church  the  Body  or  House,  the  language  is  that  of 
analogy,  i.e.  it  suggests,  not  resemblance  of  the  objects,  but  of  relations  ; 
Christ  in  Himself  does  not  resemble  a  Head  or  a  Foundation-stone,  but  His 
relation  to  the  Church  resembles  the  relation  of  the  head  to  the  body  and  of 
the  foundation-stone  to  the  building.  But  what  relation  is  suggested  by  the 
bones  of  Christ  ?  Or  if  aoi^aros  be  understood  of  the  figurative  or  mystical 
body,  what  conceivable  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  bones  thereof? 
This  fundamental  difficulty  is  not  faced  by  any  commentator.  While  trying 
to  attach  some  meaning  to  the  clause,  they  do  not  attempt  to  show  any 
appropriateness  in  the  language.  The  utmost  that  could  be  said  is  that  the 
words  express  an  intimate  connexion ;  but  unless  this  was  a  proverbial  form  of 
expression,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  this,  besides  losing  the  force  of  4k, 
would  leave  the  difficulty  unsolved.  Moreover,  the  clause  is  so  far  from 
carrying  out  the  fi4\r}  rod  <r.,  that  it  introduces  an  entirely  different  figure. 
This  is  disguised  in  the  AV. 

Had  the  words  been  “of  His  flesh  and  of  His  blood,”  we  might  have 
understood  them  as  alluding  to  the  Eucharist ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
several  expositors  have  supposed  that  there  is  such  an  allusion  ;  but  the 
mention  of  “flesh  and  bones”  instead  of  “flesh  and  blood”  is  fatal  to 
this. 

The  reader  may  desire  to  know  how  the  omitted  clause  has 
been  interpreted.  Chrysostom,  in  the  first  instance,  explains  it 
of  the  incarnation,  by  which,  however,  Christ  might  rather  be  said 
to  be  “from  our  flesh.”  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  with  Estius, 
“in  hac  natura  ipse  caput  est,”  which  is  to  change  the  figure. 
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Besides,  it  is  true  of  all  men,  not  only  of  Christians,  that  in  this 
sense  they  are  of  the  same  flesh  as  Christ ;  but  this  again  is  not 
the  meaning  of  e*.  Alford  says :  “  As  the  woman  owed  her 
natural  being  to  the  man,  her  source  and  head,  so  we  owe  our 
spiritual  being  to  Christ,  our  Source  and  Head”;  and  similarly 
Ellicott,  Meyer,  etc.  Surely  a  strange  way  of  saying  that  our 
spiritual  being  is  derived  from  Christ,  to  say  that  we  are  from 
His  bones  !  Others,  as  above  mentioned,  interpret  of  communion 
in  the  Eucharist  (so  in  part  Theodoret  and  Theophylact,  also 
Harless  and  Olshausen). 

Not  without  reason  did  Riickert  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  St.  Paul  had  any  definite  meaning  in  the 
words  at  all. 

31.  an-!  toutou  =  h'tK€v  tovtov.  Compare  the  use  of  dvri  in 
avO ’  Then  the  sense  will  be :  because  a  man  is  to  love  his 
wife  as  Christ  the  Church.  V.  Soden,  however,  takes  drrt  tovtov 
to  mean  “  instead  of  this,”  viz.  instead  of  hating  (ver.  29),  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  conclusion  of  this  verse  returns  to  the  main  idea  there, 
i.e.  r)  lavrov  (rdp£.  See  on  Lk.  xii.  3. 

KaTaXeflj/ei  ay0panros,  k.t.X.  A  quotation  from  Gen.  ii.  24, 
which  might  have  been  introduced  by  “  as  it  is  written  ” ;  but  with 
words  so  familiar  this  was  needless. 

Most  commentators  interpret  this  verse  of  Christ,  either 
primarily  or  secondarily.  So  Jerome:  “ primus  vates  Adam  hoc 
de  Christo  et  ecclesia  prophetavit ;  quod  reliquerit  Dominus  noster 
atque  Salvator  patrem  suum  Deum  et  matrem  suam  coelestem 
Jerusalem.”  So  many  moderns,  including  Alford,  Ellicott,  Meyer, 
the  last  mentioned,  however,  referring  the  words  to  the  Second 
Coming,  the  tense  being  future.  Ellicott  thinks  this  is  pressing 
the  tense  unnecessarily,  whereas  it  may  have  the  ethical  force  of 
the  future,  for  which  he  refers  to  Winer,  §  40.  6,  whose  examples 
are  wholly  irrelevant  to  Ellicott’s  purpose.  If  the  passage  is  inter¬ 
preted  of  Christ  it  refers  to  a  definite  fact,  and  the  future  must  have 
its  future  sense.  Understood  of  Christ,  the  expressions  avOpo) 7ro? 
for  Christ,  and  “ leave  his  father  and  mother,”  for  “leave  His  seat 
in  heaven,”  are  so  strange  and  so  unlike  anything  else  in  St.  Paul, 
that  without  an  express  intimation  by  the  writer  it  is  highly  un¬ 
reasonable  so  to  interpret  them.  Can  we  imagine  St.  Paul  writing, 
“Christ  will  leave  His  father  and  His  mother  and  will  cleave  to 
His  wife,  the  Church”?  We  might  not  be  surprised  at  such  an 
expression  in  a  mystical  writer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  we  should 
certainly  not  recognise  it  as  Pauline.  It  is,  if  possible,  less  likely 
that  he  should  say  the  same  thing,  using  dvOpoi-n-os  instead  of 
Xpto-rfk,  and  expect  his  readers  to  understand  him.  If  the  future 
is  given  its  proper  meaning,  the  expression  “  leaving  His  seat  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  ”  is  inappropriate. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  passage  treats  of  the  duty  of 
husbands,  the  reference  to  Christ  and  the  Church  being  introduced 
only  incidentally  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  practical  lesson. 
It  was,  indeed,  almost  inevitable  that  where  St.  Paul  was  so  full  on 
the  duty  of  the  husband,  he  should  refer  to  these  words  in  Genesis 
in  their  proper  original  meaning.  This  meaning  being  so  exactly 
adapted  to  enforce  the  practical  precept,  to  take  them  otherwise, 
and  to  suppose  that  they  are  introduced  allegorically,  is  to  break 
the  connexion,  not  to  improve  it. 

There  are  some  differences  of  reading.  The  articles  before 
7rttT€pa  and  fxi}rlpa  are  absent  in  B  D*  G,  and  are  omitted  by 
Lachm.  and  Treg.,  and  bracketed  by  WH.  Tischendorf  omitted 
them  in  his  7th  ed.,  but  restored  them  in  the  8th  in  consequence 
of  the  added  evidence  of  X.  atrov  is  added  after  iraripa  in 
Xc  A  Dc  K  L  P,  Syr-Pesh.  Boh.  from  LXX ;  not  in  N*  B  D*  G  17, 
Yulg.  Arm.  a vrov  is  added  after  /x^ripa  in  P  47,  Vss. 

For  irpbs  tt\v  ywaitca,  which  is  in  Xc  B  Dc  K  L,  Orig.,  rrj  ywaud  is  read 
by  X*  A  D*  G.  The  readings  in  the  Sept,  also  vary. 

32.  to  jAuoTrjpioy  touto  jjLeya  eorti',  eya>  Xeyw  els  Xpioroy  kcu 
els  Trjy  eKKX^atav. 

The  second  els  is  om.  by  B  K  and  some  other  authorities. 

We  must  first  determine  the  meaning  of  pLvvTijpiov  and  of  piya. 
On  the  former  word  see  on  i.  9.  It  does  not  mean  “a  mysterious 
thing  or  saying,”  “a  saying  of  which  the  meaning  is  hidden  or 
unfathomable.”  As  Sanday  and  Headlam  observe  (Rom.  xi.  25), 
with  St.  Paul  it  is  a  mystery  revealed.  Again,  as  to  /xeya,  the 
English  versions — not  only  the  incorrect  AY.,  “this  is  a  great 
mystery,”  but  the  grammatically  correct  RY.,  “this  mystery  is 
great  ” — convey  the  idea  that  what  is  said  is,  that  the  mysteriousness 
is  great,  or,  that  the  mystery  is  in  a  high  degree  a  mystery.  This  is 
not  only  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of  pLvo-rrjpiov,  assuming,  as 
it  does,  that  “hiddenness”  is  the  whole  of  its  meaning  (for  to 
speak  of  a  thing  as  in  a  high  degree  a  revealed  secret  would  be 
unintelligible),  but  it  assigns  to  /xeya  a  meaning  which  does  not 
belong  to  it.  In  English  we  may  speak  of  great  facility,  great 
folly,  simplicity,  (7r oXX?)  pn»ptaf  zvpOua) ;  great  ignorance  (ttoWij 
ayvoia)  ;  great  perplexity  (7 roWrj  airopia)  :  but  /xcyas  is  not  so 
used,  for  it  properly  expresses  magnitude,  not  intensity.  These 
linguistic  facts  are  sufficient  to  set  aside  a  large  number,  perhaps 
the  majority,  of  interpretations  of  the  clause.  The  sense  must  be 
of  this  kind :  “  'This  doctrine  of  revelation  is  an  important  or 
profound  one.” 

What,  then,  is  the  pLWTrjpiov  of  which  St.  Paul  thus  speaks  ? 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  this  statement  about  marriage,  which  to  the 
heathen  would  be  new.  But  this  requires  us  to  take  Xc'yw  in  the 
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sense  “  I  interpret,”  or  the  like,  which  it  does  not  admit.  It  is 
better  to  understand  it  as  referring  to  the  comparison  of  marriage 
with  union  of  Christ  with  the  Church.  The  latter  clause,  then, 
expressly  points  out  that  the  former  does  not  refer  to  marriage  in 
itself,  and  Xiyoy  has  the  same  which  it  frequently  has  in  St.  Paul, 
“  I  mean.” 

V.  Soden  takes  tovto  to  refer  to  what  follows :  “  this  secret,  i.e. 
that  which  I  am  about  to  say  as  the  secret  sense  of  this  sentence,  is 
great,  but  I  say  it  in  reference  to  Christ  and  the  Church,”  comparing 
i  Cor.  xv.  51,  fjivcrTrjpLov  vjjuv  Aeyco.  This  would  be  very  elliptical. 

Hatch  translates:  “this  symbol  (sc.  of  the  joining  of  husband 
and  wife  into  one  flesh)  is  a  great  one.  I  interpret  it  as  referring 
to  Christ  and  to  the  Church  ”  ( Essays ,  p.  61). 

The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  is  :  “Sacramentum  hoc  magnum 
est ;  ego  autem  dico  in  Christo  et  in  ecclesia.”  There  are  several 
other  places  in  which  pLva-rrjptov  is  rendered  “  sacramentum,”  viz. 
Eph.  i.  9,  iii.  3,  9 ;  Col.  i.  27  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Rev.  i.  20. 

It  was,  however,  no  doubt,  the  rendering  in  this  passage  which 
led  to  marriage  being  entitled  a  sacrament.  In  an  encyclical 
of  1832  (quoted  by  Eadie)  occurs  the  statement,  “Marriage  is, 
according  to  St.  Paul’s  expression,  a  great  sacrament  in  Christ  and 
in  the  Church.”  But  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  rejected  this  view  of  the  present  passage.  Cardinal  Caietan 
says :  “Non  habes  ex  hoc  loco,  prudens  lector,  a  Paulo  conjugium 
esse  sacramentum.  Non  enim  dixit  esse  sacramentum,  sed  mys- 
terium.”  And  to  the  same  effect  Estius.  Erasmus  also  says : 
“Neque  nego  matrimonium  esse  sacramentum,  sed  an  ex  hoc 
loco  doceri  possit  proprie  dici  sacramentum  quemadmodum 
baptismus  dicitur,  excuti  volo.”  As  to  the  question  whether 
marriage  is  properly  to  be  reckoned  a  sacrament  or  not,  this  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  definition.  If  sacrament  is  defined  as  in 
the  Catechism  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  and  by 
other  Reformed  Churches,  it  is  not,  for  it  was  not  instituted  by 
Christ.  Even  if  we  take  Augustine’s  definition,  “  a  visible  sign  of 
an  invisible  grace,”  there  would  be  a  difficulty.  But  if  every  rite 
or  ceremony  which  either  is,  or  includes  in  it,  a  sign  of  something 
spiritual,  is  to  be  called  a  sacrament,  then  marriage  is  well  entitled 
to  the  name,  especially  in  view  of  the  apostle’s  exposition  here. 
But  to  draw  any  inference  of  this  kind  from  the  present  passage  is 
doubly  fallacious,  for  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  pLvo-rrjpLov ;  and, 
secondly,  St.  Paul  expressly  states  that  it  is  not  to  marriage  that 
he  applies  the  term,  but  to  his  teaching  about  Christ  and  the 
Church ;  or,  according  to  the  interpretation  first  mentioned,  to  the 
meaning  of  the  verse  from  Genesis. 

33.  kcu  Ujj.€t9  ol  KaO’  4Vu  eKaoTO?  eaurou  yul'a^Ka  outw$ 

dycurdTCtf  a>s  lauTov'. 
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7tAt/i'.  “  Howbeit — not  to  dwell  on  this  matter  of  Christ  and  the 
Church,  but  to  return  to  what  I  am  treating  of — 

Kai  v/jidLs,  ye  also,  viz.  after  the  pattern  of  Christ.  AV.  drops 
the  /cat,  which  is  important.  The  precept  is  individualised  by  the 
e/v-aoros,  so  as  to  bring  more  home  its  force  for  each  man.  <I>9 
iavTovy  as  being  himself,  ver.  28. 

8e  yu^,  4>o|3fjTai  toi/  a^Spa.  f)  yvi n)  is  best  taken  as  a 
nom.  abs.  and  “  the  wife — let  her  see,”  etc.  On  </>o fir/Tca,  Oecum. 
rightly  remarks  :  u>?  7rp€7T€i  ywai/ca  <£o/3€icr#ai,  /x?/  8ouAo7rp€7T(o9. 
“  Nunquam  enim  erit  voluntaria  subjectio  nisi  praecedat  rever- 
entia,”  Calvin. 

VI.  1-9.  Special  injunctions  to  children  and  fathers ,  slaves  and 
masters.  Slaves  are  called  on  to  regard  their  service  as  a  service 
do  7 e  to  Christ ;  masters  are  reminded  that  they ,  too,  are  subject  to  the 
same  Master ,  who  has  no  respect  of  persons. 

1.  Ta  t  ekvcl,  u-jraKoucTe  to  is  yoyeucriy  up.uii'  iv  Kuptco.  iv  K  vpito  is 
omitted  by  BD*G,  but  added  in  xADbcKLP,  Vulg.  Syr.  etc. 
Origen  expressly,  who  mentions  the  ambiguity  of  the  construction, 
i.e.  that  it  may  be  either  rots  iv  Kvpiio  yovevaiv  or  viraKovere  iv  K. 
If  the  words  had  been  added  from  Col.  iii.  20  they  would  probably 
have  come  after  hUatov.  Assuming  that  the  words  are  genuine,  as 
seems  probable,  the  latter  is  the  right  construction.  “In  the 
Lord,”  not  as  defining  the  limits  of  the  obedience,  iv  ots  <xf  fu) 
Trpo<TKpovcrr)<s  (rw  K vptio),  Chrys.,  but  rather  showing  the  spirit  in 
which  the  obedience  is  to  be  yielded.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
parents  exercise  their  authority  as  Christian  parents  should,  and 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  apostle  meant  to  suggest  to  the 
children  the  possibility  of  the  contrary. 

touto  yap  ecrTii'  SiKaioy,  l.e.  koll  cf>v<j€t  Slkcllov  kcll  vtto  tov  VOpLOV 

TTpoo-Tao-crerat,  Theoph.  Compare  Col.  iii.  20.  From  the  children 
being  addressed  as  members  of  the  Church,  Hofmann  infers  that 
they  must  have  been  baptized,  since  without  baptism  no  one  could 
be  a  member  of  the  Church  ( Schriften ,  ii.  2,  p.  192).  Meyer’s 
reply,  that  the  children  of  Christian  parents  were  dy lol  by  virtue  of 
their  fellowship  with  their  parents  (1  Cor.  vii.  14),  loses  much  of  its 
point  in  the  case  of  children  who  were  past  infancy  when  their 
parents  became  Christians.  But  no  conclusion  as  to  infant 
baptism  can  be  deduced. 

2.  7)T is  ecFTLy  erroXr)  irpcoTr]  eV  eTrayyeXLa.  tjt  15,  “for  such  is,” 
Alf.  To  translate  “  seeing  it  is  ”  would  be  to  throw  the  motive  to 
obedience  too  much  on  the  fact  of  the  promise. 

TrpdiTT)  iv  hr.  has  caused  difficulty  to  expositors.  The  second 
commandment  has  something  which  resembles  a  promise  attached. 
Origen,  who  mentions  this  difficulty,  replies,  first,  that  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Decalogue  were  TTpurai,  being  given  first  after  the 
coming  out  of  Egypt ;  or,  if  this  be  not  admitted,  that  the  promise 
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in  the  second  commandment  was  a  general  one,  not  specially 
attached  to  the  observance  of  that  precept.  The  latter  reply  has 
been  adopted  by  most  modern  commentators.  Others  have 
supposed  “first”  to  mean  “first  in  the  second  table”;  but  the 
Jews  assigned  five  commandments  to  each  table,  as  we  learn 
from  Philo  and  Josephus.  See  also  Lev.  xix.  3  and  Rom.  xiii.  9. 
The  position  of  the  precept  in  the  former  passage  and  its  omission 
in  the  latter  agree  with  this  arrangement.  In  either  case  this 
would  be  the  only  commandment  with  promise.  Meyer  and 
Ellicott  suppose,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  Decalogue  alone  that 
is  referred  to.  Braune  and  Stier  understand  7 rpwTy  as  first  in  point 
of  time,  namely,  the  first  which  has  to  be  learned.  Compare  Bengel 
(not  adopting  this  view) :  “  honor  parentibus  per  obedientiam 
praesertim  praestitus  initio  aetatis  omnium  praeceptorum  obedi¬ 
entiam  continet.” 

iv  eirayY^Xia.  Ellicott,  Meyer,  and  others  take  this  to  mean 
“  in  regard  of,  or,  in  point  of,  promise.”  “  The  first  command  we 
meet  with  which  involves  a  promise”  (Ell.).  Meyer  compares 
Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  37,  iv  Se  evyevtcu  kcll  7 rAoimo  7rpa>ro?.  But  to  make 
this  parallel  we  should  understand  the  words  here :  “  foremost  in 
promise,”  i.e.  having  the  greatest  promise  attached,  or,  at  least, 
“having  the  advantage  in  point  of  promise,”  which  is  not  their 
interpretation.  Chrysostom  says  :  ov  rfj  rd£e l  uTtv  avryv  T-pdiryv, 
aXXa  rfj  eVayyeAta.  But  it  is  precisely  rfj  rd£a  that  Ell.  and  Mey. 
make  it  first,  only  not  of  all  the  commandments.  It  is  better,  then, 
to  take  iv  (with  Alford)  as  =  characterised  by,  accompanied  with, 
so  that  we  might  translate  “with  a  promise.”  But  to  what 
purpose  is  it  to  state  that  this  is  the  first  command  in  order 
accompanied  with  a  promise,  especially  when  it  would  be  equally 
true,  and  much  to  the  purpose,  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  command 
with  a  promise  ?  On  the  whole,  therefore,  remembering  that  it  is 
children  who  are  addressed,  the  interpretation  of  Stier  and  Braune 
seems  preferable.  Westcott  and  Hort  give  a  place  in  their  margin 
to  a  different  punctuation,  viz.  placing  the  comma  after  7rpwr?7,  and 
connecting  iirayy^Xta  with  iva. 

3.  Iva  eu  a 01  yivi\rai9  k.t.X.  The  text  in  the  Sept,  proceeds : 
kol  tva  fxaKpoxpdv  109  yivy  i-irl  rrjs  yys  rj<s  K vpios  6  0€os  crov  Si8a >crt  crot. 
The  latter  words  are  probably  omitted  purposely  as  unsuitable  to 
those  addressed.  The  future  Zay  is  to  be  regarded  as  dependent 
on  Iv  a, — a  construction  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul,  as 
I  Cor.  ix.  18,  iva  dSa7ravov  Orjfru)  to  tvay y.  :  Gal.  ii.  4,  iva  rjp.d<s 
KaraSovXuo-ovo-Lv .  In  Rev.  xxii.  14  we  have  future  and  conjunctive, 
just  as  in  classical  writers  future  and  conjunctive  are  used  after 
o7rios.  It  is  possible  that  eo-y  is  used  here  because  there  was  no 
aor.  conj.  of  the  verb.  In  the  passage  referred  to  in  Rev.  the 
future  is  ccrrat. 

12 
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4.  kcu  ol  iraTepes.  kol l  marks  that  the  obligation  was  not  all 
on  the  side  of  the  children.  So  Kal  ol  Kvpioi ,  ver.  9.  7rarip €?, 
“patres  potissimum  alloquitur,  nam  hos  facilius  aufert  iracundia,” 
Bengel.  /xi)  7rapopyi£€re,  Col.  iii.  21,  per]  ipzOC^zrz^  (t  Do  not 
irritate.” 

iv  iraiScux  Kal  youOecna  Kupiou.  TraiSeia  occurs  Only  in  one 
other  place  in  St.  Paul,  viz.  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  7raora  y pa^rj  .  .  . 
uk^cAi/xos  .  .  .  Trpos  iraiSziav  rrjv  iv  hiKaioervvrj.  The  verb  TraiScdo) 
also,  although  used  of  chastening  in  1  Cor.  xi.  32 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  9,  is 
employed  in  a  wider  sense  in  2  Tim.  ii.  25 ;  Tit.  ii.  12.  There  is 
no  sufficient  reason,  then,  for  supposing  that  the  two  substantives 
here  are  distinguished,  as  Grotius  thinks :  “  miSha  hie  significare 
videtur  institutionem  per  poenas :  vovOzma  autem  est  ea  institutio 
quae  fit  verbis,”  followed  by  Ellicott  and  Alford.  Rather,  7rai8eia 
is,  as  in  classical  writers,  the  more  general,  vovOzoria  more  specific, 
of  instruction  and  admonition.  vovOzaia  is  a  later  form  for 
vovOirrjo-is.  Kvpiov  is  not  “  concerning  the  Lord,”  as  Theodoret, 
etc., — a  meaning  which  the  genitive  after  such  a  word  as  vovO.  can 
hardly  have,  but  the  subjective  genitive ;  the  Lord  is  regarded  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  education. 

5.  Ol  SouXot,  U7raKOU€T€  TOIS  KCLTa  udpKa  Kupiois.  This  is  the 
order  in  K  A  B  P,  etc.  Rec.  has  rot?  Kvpiois  Kara  era pKa. 

Bengel  thinks  that  k.  ardpKa  is  added,  because  after  the  mention 
of  the  true  Kvpios  it  was  not  fitting  to  use  Kvpioi  without  qualifica¬ 
tion.  In  Col.  iii.  22  a  sentence  intervenes,  but  still  the  reason 
holds  good,  for  6  K uptos  was  their  Kvpios  also  Kara  7rveP/xa. 
Seo-T is  the  word  used  for  the  master  of  slaves  in  the  Pastorals 
and  1  Peter. 

p.€T&  <j>o|3ou  Kal  Tpop.o u.  These  words  are  similarly  associated 
in  1  Cor.  ii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  15;  Phil.  ii.  12,  expressing  only  anxious 
solicitude  about  the  performance  of  duty,  so  that  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  hardness  of  the  service.  In  Col.  iii.  22  it  is  <j>oj3ov- 

pLCVOL  TOV  KVpLOV. 

iv  dirkonyri  tyjs  KapSias.  The  word  dirXoTr]^  is  used  several 
times  by  St.  Paul  (by  him  only  in  the  N.T.),  and  always  indicates 
singleness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  sometimes  showing  itself  in 
liberality.  (See  Fritzsche’s  note  on  Rom.  xii.  8,  vol.  iii.  p.  62.) 
Here  the  meaning  is  the  obvious  one,  there  was  to  be  no  double¬ 
heartedness  in  their  obedience,  no  feeling  of  reluctance,  but 
genuine  heartiness  and  goodwill,  hi  ydp  Kal  /xerd  <ft6/3ov  Kal  rpo/xov 
SouAcvciv,  dAX’  ovk  zvvo cas,  dAAd  /ca/coupya)?,  Oecum. 

<I>s  to>  XpuTTtu,  as  d>s  tC)  Kvpiw,  v.  22,  a  so  that  your  service  to 
your  master  is  regarded  as  a  service  to  Christ.” 

0.  jit]  KaF  d<}>0aA]jioBouXiai'.  “Not  in  the  way  of  6<f>6 .”  The 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere  except  in  Col.  iii.  22,  and  may  have 
been  coined  by  St.  Paul.  The  adjective  d<£0aA/xoSovAos  is  found 
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in  the  Apost.  Cons  tit.,  but  with  reference  to  this  passage  (i.  p. 
299  A,  ed.  Cotel.).  The  meaning  is  obvious. 

o>s  dudp(OTT<xp€(7KOL.  This  word  is  not  found  in  classical  writers ; 
it  occurs  in  the  Sept.,  Ps.  lii.  (liii.)  6 ;  not  as  a  rendering  of  our 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  also  found  in  Psalt.  So/,  iv.  8,  10.  This  is  the 
opposite  of  J)9  to)  XpcoTw  as  well  as  of  the  following  words. 

aXX*  ois  SooXol  Xpiorou  iroiourres  to  0e'Xir)jia  tou  0eou.  tou  before 
Xpio-Tov  rests  on  insufficient  authority,  Dc  K  L,  etc.,  against  N  D* 
G  L  P,  etc.  Not  subordinate  to  the  following  clause,  as  if  it  were 
“as  servants  who  are  doing,”  etc.,  for  the  words  are  clearly  in 
contrast  to  the  preceding,  and  ttoiovvtzs  to  Oik.  has  much  more 
force  if  taken  as  a  separate  character. 

6,  7.  <ek  fxer*  euvoias  SouXeuovTes  ois  ra>  Kupio>.  /k  \f/v)(r}s 

may  be  connected  either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows. 
The  latter  connexion  (adopted  by  Syr.  Chrys.  Jerome,  Lachm.  Alf. 
WH.)  seems  preferable,  for  7 rotowres  to  Oikypia  tov  ©cou  does  not 
require  such  a  qualification,  nor  is  there  any  tautology  in  taking 
€K  i/r.  with  the  following,  for  these  words  express  the  source  in  the 
feeling  of  the  servant  towards  his  work ;  fxer  ewoias  his  feeling 
towards  his  master  (Harless).  Compare  Raphel’s  apt  quotation 
from  Xen.  :  ovkovv  eviot av  Trporrov,  i(j>yv  eyo>,  Scr/crci  avrov  [tov  hri- 

Tp07T0v]  €^€tv  0*01  KCU  TOl9  O’0l9  €L  flikkot  dpK.i<J€tV  aVTt  CTOV  7TapO)V.  (  OCCOII . 

xii.  5).  Treg.  puts  a  comma  after  cwoia 9,  WH.  after  SouXeuovT€9. 

d)9  before  to}  K vpio)  rests  on  preponderant  evidence,  N  A  B  D* 
G  P,  Vulg.  Syr.  It  is  omitted  by  Dc  K  L.  Internal  evidence  is 
in  its  favour,  since  SouA.  tw  k.  would  be  tautologous  with  Sovkoi 

XpLCTTOV. 

8.  ei8oT€$  OTt  cKaoros  o  av  TroirjorY]  dya06v,  touto  K0jJu<7€Tai  irapd 
Kupiou. 

There  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  reading, 

8tl  Zkcktto s  6  &v  (or  iav)  tv oirjcrr),  A  D  G  P  1 7  37,  Vulg.  Arm, 

8tl  'iKaaros  iav  rty  B,  Petr.  Alex, 
ort  iav  tl  Zkolcttos,  L*  46  1 1 5. 

6  iav  tl  ’iKaaros  tvoltio-t /,  L**  and  most  cursives.  This  is  the  Rec.  Text. 

8tl  (probably  to  be  read  8  rt)  iav  tv oirjcry,  N*,  corrected  by  Nc  by  the 
insertion  of  5  before  iav. 

There  are  minor  variations. 

The  best  supported  reading  is  that  first  mentioned,  which  is  adopted  by 
Treg.  and  Tisch.  8  ;  but  Meyer  and  Ellicott  think  the  Rec.  better  explains 
the  others.  WH.  adopt  the  reading  of  B. 

In  the  reading  of  Rec.  the  relative  is  to  be  understood  as  separated  from 
tl  by  tmesis.  *  Cf.  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  864  E,  ?)v  &v  nva  KaTa(3\d\pr). 

KO/iia-erac ,  X  A  B  D*  G,  is  better  attested  than  the  Rec.  KOfiieLTaL.  tov 
also  of  Rec.  before  Kvpiov  is  rejected  on  the  authority  of  all  the  chief 
uncials. 

KopLL&aOa  1  is  to  receive  back,  as,  for  example,  a  deposit,  hence 
here  it  implies  an  adequate  return.  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  10,  tva 
KopLcayrat  €fcaoT09  ra  Sta  tov  awpcaTOS,  and  Col.  iii.  25. 
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This  lesson  to  slaves  is  equally  a  lesson  for  all  kinds  of  service, 
as  the  following  for  all  masters. 

9.  kcu  oi  Kupioi.  See  on  /cat,  ver.  4. 

Ta  auTa  iroteiTc.  I.e.  act  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  same 
spirit.  De  Wette  refers  it  to  ayaOov.  The  Greek  comm,  pressed 
ra  aura  as  if  it  meant  SouAeu€T€  avTOis . 

anevTes  tt^  direiX^.  “  Giving  up  your  threatening.”  The  article 
indicates  the  well  known  and  familiar  threatening,  “  quemadmodum 
vulgus  dominorum  solet,”  Erasmus. 

eiSoTes,  k.t.X.  Wetstein  cites  a  remarkable  parallel  from  Seneca, 
Thyest .  607,  “Vos,  quibus  rector  maris  atque  terrae  Jus  dedit 
magnum  necis  atque  vitae,  Ponite  inflates  tumidosque  vultus. 
Quicquid  a  vobis  minor  extimescit,  Major  hoc  vobis  dominus 
minatur  !  Omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum  est.” 

Kat  aiiTuv  xat  vjxwv  is  supported  by  preponderant  authority,  X*  {iavrunr) 
ABD*,  Vulg.  Boh.  Arm.,  Petr.  Alex.  etc.  Dc  G  have  Kai  avruv  v/jlwv  :  K 
and  most  cursives,  Kai  1 'jp&v  avr&v.  Meyer  thinks  the  mention  of  slaves 
(a ’ut&v)  here  appeared  unsuitable,  partly  in  itself  and  partly  in  comparison 
with  Col.  iv.  I.  Whether  this  be  a  correct  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
variation,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  reading  attested  by  the  best  MSS. 
here  is  the  more  forcible,  expressing,  not  merely  the  fact  that  “ye  also 
have  a  Mastery”  but  that  both  you  and  they  are  subjects  of  the  same  Master. 

TrpoCT(dTroXi]/jLi|Ha,  like  7rpo(T0)Tro\r}fjL7rTrjs ,  and  the  verb  7iy)00-a)- 
7roX?7/x7rT€a),  is  found  only  in  N.T.  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  The 
expression  Trpoo-anrov  XapifiaveLv  has  a  different  meaning  in  the  N.T. 
from  that  which  it  had  in  the  O.T.  In  the  latter  it  only  meant  to 
show  favour,  in  the  former  it  is  to  show  partiality,  especially  on 
account  of  external  advantages. 

10-12.  Exhortation  to  prepare  for  the  spiritual  combat  by 
arming  themselves  with  the  panoply  of  God ,  remembering  that  they 
have  to  do  with  no  mere  mortal  foes ,  hit  with  spiritual  powers . 

10.  TOU  XoLTTOU.  So  X*  A  B  17. 

to  \oi7rov,  Kc  D  G  K  L  P,  Chrys.  eta 

Meyer  points  out  that  B  17  have  bwa/xovaOe  instead  of  iv§.,  a  variation 
which  Meyer  thinks  may  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  N  of  \0ur6v 
with  the  N  of  evdvv.,  thus  pointing  to  the  reading  XonroV.  Properly,  tov 
X(U7toD  means  “henceforth,  for  the  future,”  Gal.  vi.  17,  in  which  sense  to 
\oitt bv  may  also  be  used  ;  but  the  latter  alone  is  used  in  the  sense  “for  the 
rest,”  Phil.  iii.  I,  iv.  8  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1.  As  the  latter  is  the  meaning  here, 
we  should  expect  rb  \oltt6v. 

d8eX<|>ot  p.ou  is  added  in  Rec.  before  cVSvv.,  with  Kc  K  L  P,  most 
cursives,  Syr.  (both)  Boh.,  but  om.  by  N*  B  D  17,  Arm.  Aeth. 
A  G,  Vulg.  Theodoret  have  dSe A<£oi  without  /xou.  It  has  probably 
come  in  by  assimilation  to  other  passages  in  which  to  Xonrov 
occurs  (see  above).  St.  Paul  does  not  address  his  readers  thus  in 
this  Epistle. 

eVWapiouaGe.  “Be  strengthened.”  Cf.  Rom.  iv.  20.  Not 
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middle  but  passive,  as  elsewhere  in  N.T.  (Acts  ix.  22  ;  Rom.  iv.  20 ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  1  ;  Heb.  xi.  34).  The  active  occurs  Phil.  iv.  23 ;  1  Tim. 
i.  12  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  The  simple  verb  Swapw,  which  B  17  have 
here,  is  used  in  Col.  i.  1 1  ,and  according  to  X*  A  D*  in  Heb.  xi.  34. 
ii'Svva/xovcr&aL  occurs  once  in  the  Sept.  Ps.  li.  (lii.)  7  rather  in  a  bad 
sense.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  verb  which  occurs  once  in  the 
Sept,  and  several  times  in  the  N.T.  should  be  said  to  be  “  peculiar 
to  the  Alexandrian  Greek.” 

Kal  kv  tu>  KpaTei  Trjs  tcrxuos  auTou.  Not  a  hendiadys.  Compare 
i-  *9- 

11.  eySucrao-06  ttji'  ttclvotzXiclv  tou  Oeou.  “  Put  on  the  panoply  of 
God.”  7ravo7rAta  occurs  also  in  Luke  xi.  22.  The  emphasis  is 
clearly  on  77-av.  not  on  tov  0eoP.  Observe  the  repetition  in  ver.  1 3, 
“  of  God,”  i.e.  provided  by  God,  a-Tracnv  Siavifjie l  Trjv  ,6acnXiK7]V  7ray- 
TevxLav,  Theodoret.  There  is  no  contrast  with  other  armour,  nor 
is  TravoTrXCa  to  be  taken  as  merely  =  “  armatura.”  The  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  armament  is  the  point  insisted  on.  St.  Paul  was,  no 
doubt,  thinking  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  as  his  readers  also  would, 
although  the  Jewish  armour  was  essentially  the  same.  Polybius 
enumerates  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  TravoTrXta ,  shield,  sword, 
greaves,  spear,  breastplate,  helmet.  St.  Paul  omits  the  spears,  and 
adds  girdle  and  shoes,  which,  though  not  armour,  were  an  essential 
part  of  the  soldier’s  dress. 

Trpbs  to  8u^aa0ai.  “  To  the  end  that  ye  may  be  able.”  crTrjvat 
7rpo5,  “  to  hold  your  ground  against,”  an  expression  suited  to  the 
military  figure. 

Tas  fie0o&€i'as.  Cf.  iv.  14.  The  plural  expresses  the  concrete 
workings  of  the  ixzOoSua.  We  can  hardly  press  it  as  specially 
appropriate  to  the  military  metaphor  and  =  “  stratagems.” 

12.  on  ouk  ecrjiv  tq|xlk  ttcxXyj  7Tpos  cupa  Kal  aapKa. 
ijfuv,  with  X  A  DCKLP  and  most  mss.  and  Vss. 

v/juv,  BD*  G,  Goth.  Aeth.,  adopted  by  Lach.,  and  admitted  to  the 
margin  by  Treg.  and  WH.  The  second  person  would  very  readily  occur  to 
a  scribe,  the  whole  context  being  in  the  second  person. 

rj  TrdXrj.  “  Our  wrestling.”  The  word  is  suitable  to  7 rpo?  cupa 
Ka\  0-.,  but  not  to  the  struggle  in  which  the  7ravo7rAia  is  required. 
The  word  is  indeed  found  in  a  more  general  sense  (see  Ellicott), 
but  only  in  poetry,  as  “  wrestling  ”  also  might  be  used  in  our  own 
tongue.  But  as  the  word  is  here  used  to  describe  what  the 
struggle  is  not,  it  is  most  natural  to  supply  a  more  general  word, 
such  as  rj  ixdxq  or  fxax^riov,  in  the  following  clause,  according  to 
an  idiom  frequent  in  Greek  writers. 

aipa  Kal  crapKa,  in  this  order  here  only.  Jerome  understands 
this  of  our  own  passions  ;  but  that  would  be  7 rpos  ri]v  crdpKa  without 
aljjLa.  Moreover,  the  contrast  is  clearly  not  between  foes  within 
and  foes  without,  but  between  human  and  superhuman  powers. 
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TTpos  Tas  apx^9,  “irpos  Tas  e^oucrtas.  See  on  i.  21. 

irpos  tous  Koo-poKparopas.  u  World-rulers.”  The  word  KocrfioKpd- 
ro)p  occurs  in  the  Orphica  (viii.  11,  xi.  n),  and  is  used  by  the 
Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Nub.  397,  Hecrdyxuxns  6  j3a aiXevs  tu)v  Alyv7TTL0)v 
KocrpLOKpaTUip  yeyovds.  It  frequently  occurs  in  Rabbinical  writers 
(transliterated),  sometimes  of  kings  whose  rule  was  world-wide,  as 
“tres  reges  KooyxoKpcn-opes,  dominatores  ab  extremitate  mundi  ad 
extremitatem  ejus,  Nebucadnesar,  Evilmerodach,  Belsazar  ”  {Shir 
Rab.  iii.  4,  ap.  Wetst.);  also  of  the  four  kings  whom  Abraham 
pursued  (Bereshith  Rabba,  fol.  57.  1).  These  are  so  called  to  add 
glory  to  Abraham’s  victory.  Also  the  angel  of  death  is  so  called, 
and  by  the  Gnostics  the  Devil  (Iren.  i.  1).  In  the  Test .  XII Pair., 
Test.  Sol.  the  demons  say :  r//x€is  ecr/xev  t<x  Aeyo/xeva  crroixeia,  ot 
KoapLOKparopes  tov  Koapiov  tout ov.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  it 
differs  from  “  rulers  ”  in  implying  that  their  rule  extends  over  the 
Kooyxo?.  Schoettgen  supposes  that  St.  Paul  means  the  Rabbis  and 
Doctors  of  the  Jews,  and  he  cites  a  passage  from  the  Talmud 
where  it  is  argued  that  the  Rabbis  are  to  be  called  kings ;  he  also 
compares  Acts  iv.  26.  But  the  context  appears  to  be  decisive 
against  such  a  view.  The  contest  is  clearly  a  spiritual  one.  Com¬ 
pare  the  designation  of  Satan  as  6  ©eos  tov  cucjvos  toutou,  2  Cor. 
iv.  4 ;  6  dpxpiv  tov  Kocr/xov  tovtov}  John  xiv.  30. 

TOU  ctkotous  toutou. 

So,  without  tov  atwvos,  X*  A  B  D*  G  17  67s,  Vulg.  Boh.  Syr- 
Pesh.  and  Hard,  (text),  etc. 

After  <tk6tovs,  tov  attovos  is  added  by  X0®  DCKLP  most  mss.  The 
words  were  not  likely  to  be  omitted  because  they  seemed  superfluous  or  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  ;  and  an  omission  from  homoeoteleuton  is  not  to  be  supposed 
in  the  face  of  so  many  documents.  They  might,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
added  as  a  gloss,  the  phrase  <tk6tov s  toijtov  being  rare. 

Trpos  Ta  TT^eupaTiKa  rrjs  Tronjpias.  “  Against  the  spirit  forces  of 
wickedness,”  which  belong  to  or  are  characterised  by  7rovy]pta. 
RV.  has  “ hosts  of  wickedness.”  So  Alford,  Ellicott,  Meyer,  com¬ 
paring  to  hnnKovj  “  the  cavalry,”  Rev.  ix.  16;  to  ttoXltlkov ,  Herod, 
vii.  103;  Ta  Xyp TTpiKdj  Polyaen.  v.  14.  14 1.  But  these  are  not 
really  parallel;  bnnKov,  primarily  meaning  “appertaining  to  lt-ttoiP 
hence  “  equestrian,”  was  naturally  used  for  brevity  to  designate  the 
cavalry  of  an  army,  as  TrityKd  the  infantry,  just  like  our  “  horse  and 
foot.”  Thus  Polyb.  xv.  3.  5,  ’Avw/3as  IWumvv  toTs  hnnKoi^j  “  in 
the  matter  of  cavalry  ” ;  ib .  xviii.  5.  5,  AiroAoi  .  .  .  ko.&  oaov  iv 

TOlS  7T€^tK'Ol?  £/\At7T€tS  dl<Jl  .  .  .  KOTO.  TOCTOUTOV  TOtS  t7T7rtKOtS  &LCL<f)i- 

povcn  7 rpos  to  fii\.TLOv  tojv  aAAw  'EAAryvan'  :  lb.  iii.  I  1 4.  5?  to  T<^r 
L7T7rLKU)V  7tAt)^OS  TO  Cn'/X7TaV  TOtS  K(lp)(ri&Ovlo(S  €IS  /XUpiOUS.  .  .  .  Ill 
Rev  ix.  16  we  have  O  upi#/X(J?  TOiV  (TTpaTCVfiaTlOV  TOV  L7T7TLKOV.  But 
TTvevfxaTLKov  never  had  such  a  signification,  nor  would  its  etymology 
lead  us  to  expect  that  it  could  be  so  used ;  for  it  does  not  mean 
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what  relates  to  7iW/>umi,  but  to  to  7 rvcu/xa.  It  would  be  almost  as 
reasonable  to  conclude  from  the  use  of  the  English  “  horse  ” 
and  “foot,”  that  “spirit”  could  be  used  for  a  host  of  spirits,  as  to 
draw  a  like  conclusion  about  7rvevp,aTu<d  from  the  use  of  tmrucd,  etc. 
Moreover,  ra  hnriKa  does  not  mean  “  hosts  or  armies  ”  of  horses  or 
of  horsemen  ;  and,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  analogy  of  its  meaning, 
we  should  interpret  ra  7 tv.  ttov.  as  =  the  irv^vixanKov  constituent 

of  Trov^pCa.  to.  XijcrTpLKa,  too,  does  not  mean  “  bands  of  robbers,” 
but  of  “pirate  ships,”  which  are  themselves  called  Xyo-rpiKai, 
Polyaenus,  v.  14.  141  ;  and  to  ttoXltlkov, ,  in  Herod,  vii.  103,  means 
that  part  of  the  population  which  consists  of  iroXtrai.  This  word, 
like  L7T7riKoi'j  used  in  such  a  connexion  as  it  has  there,  at  once 
conveys  this  meaning.  But  to  give  'nvtvpLaTiKa  here  the  meaning 
“spiritual  armies,  or  hosts,”  is  to  depart  wholly  from  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  word. 

Giving  up,  therefore,  this  rendering  as  untenable,  we  may  trans¬ 
late  “  the  spiritual  forces,  or  elements  of  wickedness.” 

iv  tois  €7roupay£oi9  is  connected  by  Chrysostom  with  7}  naXy 
iwTLV.  Thus :  eV  Tot?  eV.  7)  f^aXV  k£ltcll  .  .  .  d)?  dv  el  eXtytv,  rj 
o-vvOyKrj  iv  tlvi  KtlraL :  Iv  xpV(r^i  /.*.  our  contest  is  for  the  heavenly 
blessings,  and  so  Theodoret,  Oecum.  al.  But  in  the  illustration 
cited  it  is  the  connexion  with  kCut at  that  makes  this  sense  possible ; 
the  idea  is  “  rests  in,  or  depends  on,”  which  does  not  suit  fj  TrdXrj 

€(XTLV. 

The  view  generally  adopted  by  modern  expositors  is  that  ra  eV. 
means  the  seat  of  the  evil  spirits  or  spiritual  hosts  referred  to, 
corresponding  to  the  tov  aepos  of  ii.  2.  As  Alford  expresses  it, 
that  habitation  which  in  ii.  2,  when  speaking  of  mere  matters  of 
fact,  was  said  to  be  in  the  arjp,  is,  now  that  the  difficulty  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Christian  conflict  is  being  set  forth,  represented  as 
iv  to?s  eV. — over  us  and  too  strong  for  us  without  the  panoply  of 
God.  He  compares  to,  TreTtwa  tov  ovpavov}  Matt.  vi.  26.  This 
comment  seems  to  amount  to  this,  that  these  spiritual  hosts  dwell 
in  the  air ;  but  to  impress  us  the  more  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
combat,  the  air  is  called  “heaven.”  There  is,  however,  no  proof 
that  ra  €7rovpdvLa  meant  the  atmosphere,  and  this  is  not  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  elsewhere,  e.g.  i.  3,  20,  ii.  6. 

The  view  of  Eadie,  a/.,  is  that  ra  It.  means  the  celestial  spots 
occupied  by  the  Church,  and  in  them  this  combat  is  to  be 
maintained,  “These  evil  spirits  have  invaded  the  Church,  are 
attempting  to  pollute,  divide,  and  overthrow  it.”  Barry,  while 
adopting  the  former  view  of  ra  eV.,  yet  adds  that  the  meaning 
points  to  the  power  of  evil  as  directly  spiritual,  not  acting  through 
physical  and  human  agency,  but  attacking  the  spirit  in  that  higher 
aspect  in  which  it  contemplates  heavenly  things  and  ascends  to  the 
communion  with  God. 
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In  the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  which  is  pre-Christian,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  b.c.  30,  we  have  “a  scheme  of  the  seven 
heavens  which,  in  some  of  its  prominent  features,  agrees  with  that 
conceived  by  St.  Paul.  Paradise  is  situated  in  the  third  heaven 
as  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  3,  whereas,  according  to  later  Judaism,  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  fourth  heaven.  In  the  next  place  the  presence  of 
evil  in  some  part  of  the  heavens  is  recognised.  Thus,  in  Eph. 
vi.  12,  we  meet  with  the  peculiar  statement,  Against  the  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavens  ”  (Morfill  and  Charles,  p.  xl). 
Charles  points  out  other  parallels  between  the  Epistle  and  the 
Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  ;  e.g.  Eph.  iii.  10,  iv.  10,  25  (pp.  xxii, 
xli) ;  and  the  possibility  that  the  present  passage  has  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  these  speculations  must  be  admitted. 

13-18.  Detailed  description  of  the  spiritual  armour. 

13.  iv  Trj  rfj  novrfpa.  “The  evil  day,”  the  day  of  the 

power  of  evil,  when  the  conflict  is  most  severe,  “any  day  of  which 
it  may  be  said,  *  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness/  ” 
Barry.  Meyer  understands  it  as  referring  to  the  great  outbreak  of 
Satanic  power  expected  to  occur  before  the  second  coming. 
airavra  KaTcpyacrdfxa  oL ;  Oecum.  and  Theoph.  take  this  to  mean 
“having  overcome  all,”  AV.  marg. ;  but  although  the  verb  has  this 
sense  occasionally  in  classical  writers,  or  rather  “  to  despatch,  to 
finish,”  “  conficere,”  it  never  has  it  in  St.  Paul,  who  uses  it  twenty 
times.  This  would  not  be  decisive  if  this  meaning  were  more 
suitable  here.  But  the  conflict  is  perpetual  in  this  world,  it  is 
ever  being  renewed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  without 
tautology  understand  this  clause  as  merely  expressing  preparation 
for  the  combat.  KaTepya^ecrOai,  too,  means  to  accomplish  a 
difficult  work  :  “notat  rem  arduam,”  Fritzsche,  and  could  hardly  be 
used  of  mere  arming  for  the  fight.  It  appears,  then,  to  mean 
having  done  all  that  duty  requires,  viz.  from  time  to  time.  The 
Vulgate  (not  Jerome)  has  “  omnibus  perfecti,”  or,  in  some  MSS., 
“in  omnibus  perfecti,”  following,  as  some  think,  the  reading 
KaTeipyacrpLevoi.  A  has  KaTepyaapLti'oi ,  doubtless  a  mistake  for 
KdT€pya(rdpL€VOi ,  not  meant  for  KaTeipyacrpLevoi.  crryvai ,  opposed  to 
ef>evye iv9  “hold  your  ground.” 

14.  <rrr\T€  ouv.  This  aTrjre  cannot  be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  preceding,  otherwise  we  should  have  the  end  there  aimed  at, 
here  assumed  as  already  attained  when  the  arming  begins. 

In  the  following  details  of  the  figure,  each  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  has  its  appropriate  interpretation,  which,  however,  must  not 
be  pressed  too  minutely.  In  the  case  of  the  breastplate  and  the 
helmet,  St.  Paul  follows  Isa.  lix.  17,  iveSvaaro  81  Katoavvyv  d>s 
OdypaKa ,  /cat  irepieOero  TrepiKeejidXaiov  (TtoTypiov  eiri  rys  /ce<£ aA?}?,  but 
the  remainder  of  Isaiah’s  description  was  unsuitable,  viz.  /cat 
irepieftdAeTO  Ivanov  c/cSt/oJcrcajs  /cat  to  TrepifioXatov  tfjXov.  The 
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figure  of  Isaiah  is  more  fully  carried  out  in  Wisd.  v.  18,  20, 

\rj\j/€Tai  Travo7rXtav  rov  £ rj\ov  a vtov  .  .  .  ivSvcreraL  0a>pa/<a  Slkgllo- 
crvvyv,  Kal  TvepiOriderai  KopvOa  Kptcriv  avv7roKpLTOv.  X^if/erai  aenriSa 
aKaTapidxrjTOv  ocrLOTrjra,  o£vv€l  Se  a ttoto^ov  opyrjv  els  po^aiav.  In 
Isa.  xi.  5,  Slkolloctvvt]  and  aXyOeia  are  both  girdles. 

irepi^cjadjjLe^ot  Trjy  ocr<{>uy  ujulcji^  iv  aXrjGeia.  The  aonsts  are 
properly  used,  since  the  arming  was  complete  before  the  o-Trjre. 
The  present  would  mean  that  they  were  to  be  arming  themselves 
when  they  took  up  their  position,  which  would  be  rather  a  mark  of 
unpreparedness.  The  girdle  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  soldier  to  make  rapid  movement  possible ;  and,  indeed,  was 
commonly  used  to  support  the  sword,  though  not  in  Homeric 
times.  But  there  is  no  reference  to  that  use  here,  the  sword  being 
not  referred  to  until  ver.  17.  iv  aXr)6e[a,  eV,  instrumental,  “with”; 
“  truth,”  not  the  objective  truth  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the  sword, 
ver.  1  7,  but  truth  in  its  widest  sense  as  an  element  of  character. 
Compare  ch.  v.  9. 

Toy  0ojpaKa  tt)s  Sikciioowtjs,  genitive  of  apposition.  Si k.,  as  in 
ch.  v.  9,  Christian  uprightness  of  character,  which  like  a  breast¬ 
plate  defends  the  heart  from  the  assaults  of  evil.  Eadie  (with 
Harless,  a/.)  understands  it  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  i.e. 
Christ’s  justifying  righteousness,  remarking  that  the  article  has  a 
special  prominence.  But  the  article  is  used  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  rule,  OupaKa  having  the  article.  The  faith  by  which 
this  justification  is  attained  is  mentioned  in  ver.  16.  That  no 
Christian  possesses  entire  rectitude  is  not  an  objection,  the  breast¬ 
plate  is  not  faultlessness,  which  would,  in  fact,  be  inconsistent  with 
the  figure,  but  the  actual  rightness  of  character  wrought  by  Christ. 

15.  uTroST]o-djx€yot  tous  TroSas,  no  doubt  referring  to  the  “cal- 
igae  ”  of  the  Roman  soldier. 

iv  iToipcuna.  The  more  classical  form  is  Itoj/xot?;?,  but 
Hippocr.  has  eTot/xao-ta.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Sept,  in  the 
sense  of  “preparedness”  (Ps.  ix.  41,  x.  17),  but  more  frequently 
as  representing  the  Hebrew  jtoD,  which  they  rendered  according 
to  their  view  of  its  etymology,  not  its  meaning.  It  is  quite 
erroneous  to  interpret  it  here  by  this  use,  or  rather  misuse,  of  it,  as 
some  expositors  have  done,  taking  it,  for  example,  to  mean  “vel 
constantiam  in  tuenda  religione  Christi,  vel  religionem  adeo  ipsam 
certain  illam  quidem  et  fundamento  cui  insistere  possis,  similem,” 
Koppe.  This  is  also  against  the  figure.  Shoes  are  not  the  firm 
foundation  on  which  one  stands,  but  we  may  compare  with  them 
the  readiness  of  mind  with  which  one  advances  to  the  conflict,  and 
which  is  wrought  by  the  gospel  tou  ebay.  It  is  not  preparation  to 
preach  the  gospel  that  is  meant,  for  the  apostle  is  addressing  all 
Christians ;  and,  moreover,  this  interpretation  does  not  agree  with 
the  figure. 
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Ttjs  elprjyrjs,  peace  with  God  and  amongst  men,  see  ch.  ii.  17  ; 
an  oxymoron,  av  tu>  Sta/?oA.u)  7roAepuo//,ey  elprjvevopLtv  7rpos  tov  ©coy, 
Chrys. 

16.  eV  Tracrti'.  So  K  B  P  17,  a/.y  Cat.  text,  Vulg.  Boh.  Syr-Harcl. 
Aeth. 

eVt  7racrii',  ADGKL  most  cursives,  Syr-Pesh.  Arm.  etc. 

There  is  a  similar  variety  in  Luke  xvi.  26,  where  X  B  L  Boh.  read  iv, 
but  A  D  X  A  al.  tirl.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  set  aside  Ellicott’s  suggestion 
that  iv  here  was  a  correction  for  the  ambiguous  eirL.  Meyer  thinks  it  was 
substituted  as  the  more  common. 

If  e7rt  is  read  it  is  not  to  be  rendered  “  above  all,”  AV.  Beza, 
nor  “over  all,”  but  “in  addition  to  all”;  cf.  Luke  iii.  20,  tt pocr40r]K€ 

kcu  tovto  hrl  7racri. 

Toy  Gupeoy.  Ovpt o'?  is  used  in  Homer  of  a  great  stone  placed 
against  a  door  to  keep  it  shut.  In  later  writers,  Plutarch,  Polybius, 
etc.,  it  means  a  large  oblong  shield,  “  scutum,”  according  to  Polyb. 
4  ft.  by  2J,  differing  from  the  do-7us,  which  was  small  and  round. 
But  in  Wisdom,  quoted  above,  6o-<,ot^?  is  the  do-7rts  or  “  clypeus.” 
St.  Paul’s  purpose,  however,  is  different,  and  he  is  describing  a 
heavy  armed  warrior  well  furnished  for  defence. 

tt)s  m'crrews,  genitive  of  apposition.  Only  where  faith  is  weak 
does  the  enemy  gain  access.  In  1  Thess.  v.  8  faith  and  love  are 
the  breastplate. 

iv  w  Sui'rjaecjGe.  The  future  is  properly  used,  not  because  the 
combat  does  not  begin  until  the  day  of  the  great  future  conflict 
with  evil,  but  because  the  whole  duration  of  the  fight  is  contem¬ 
plated.  ‘  At  all  times  ye  shall  be  able,  etc. 

ra  peXir)  rou  Troyr^pou  Ta  TreTrupcojAeVa  crpeaat.  The  figure  alludes 
to  the  darts  or  arrows  tipped  with  tow  dipped  in  pitch  and  set  on 
fire,  mentioned,  for  example,  in  Herod,  viii.  52.  Some  of  the 
older  interpreters  (Hammond,  a/.)  understood  the  word  to  mean 
poisoned,  the  word  “  fiery  ”  being  used  with  reference  to  the 
sensation  produced ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  grammatical  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word.  “Fiery  darts”  is  a  suitable  figure  for  fierce 
temptations ;  beyond  this  there  is  no  need  to  go. 

<j/3a rat  is  appropriate,  since  the  shields  alluded  to  were  of  wood 
covered  with  leather,  in  which  when  the  arrow  fixed  itself  the  fire 
would  go  out.  So  Thucydides  tells  us  of  hides  being  used  for  this 
very  purpose  (ii.  75). 

t&  is  omitted  by  B  D*  G,  and  bracketed  by  Treg.  and  WH. ;  omitted  by 
Lachm.  If  omitted,  the  interpretation  would  be  “fire  tipped  as  they  are.” 
The  authority  for  omission  is  small ;  but  the  insertion  would  be  more  easily 
accounted  for  than  the  accidental  omission. 

17.  kcu  tt) y  TT€piK€4>a\cuay  tou  cramjpiou  8e£cuj0e.  This  verse  IS 
separated  from  ver.  16  by  a  full  stop  in  RV.  as  well  as  by  Lachm. 
Tisch.,  not  Treg.  WH.  But  though  the  construction  is  changed, 
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as  in  i.  22,  this  is  only  a  result  of  the  rapidity  of  thought  for  which 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  participial  construction  might  be  a 
hindrance.  The  same  vividness  of  conception  leads  the  writer  to 
put  T7]V  7 repLK.  first. 

2c oTrjpiov  is  not  used  elsewhere  by  St.  Paul ;  here  it  is  taken 
with  the  preceding  word  from  the  Sept.  Theodoret  understands 
it  as  masculine,  referring  to  Christ;  and  so  Bengel,  “salutaris,  i.e. 
Christi  ” ;  but  this  is  refuted  by  the  parallel,  1  Thess.  v.  8,  where 
the  7r€fyLK.  is  the  hope  of  salvation.  Soden  thinks  that  in  that 
passage  the  apostle  purposely  corrects  the  era nrjptov  of  the  Sept. 

Kat  tt]  v  jjidxat.pat'  tou  m'eujxaTos.  This  cannot  well  be  a  genitive 
of  apposition,  since  the  following  clause  explains  the  sword  as  prj/xa 
©eov.  Olshausen,  indeed,  and  Soden,  take  the  relative  o  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  7n/€v/*aT09.  They  understand  the  writer  as  speaking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  man,  as  finding  expression  in  the  word 
of  God.  But  there  is'  no  parallel  for  thus  calling  the  Spirit  prjfxa 
©€od.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  interpret  rot;  7 tv.  as  “which  is 
given  by  the  Spirit  ” ;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  taking  this 
genitive  differently  from  the  others,  since  this  alone  is  a  genitive 
of  a  personal  name.  Chrysostom  suggests  the  alternative  :  yjtol  to 
Ilrevpux  cfyrjcnv,  rjrot,  iv  TTj  7rvevp.ariKrj  pLa^atpa  (or  rjTOL  to  ^aptafia  to 
TrvevpLaTiKOv ,  Sid  yap  TTvevpiaTLKrjs  /xa^aepa?,  k.t.X.). 

o  ear  iv  prjjjia  ©eou.  Compare  Heb.  iv.  12,  6  XoyosTov  ©eov  .  .  . 
ToposiTtpos  V7rep  7racrav  pax^atpav  81c rro/xov. 

Se^acrOe.  “Accipite,  oblatum  a  Domino,”  Bengel. 

A  Dc  Iv  L,  etc. ,  read  M^aaOa i,  perhaps  only  by  itacism.  The  verb  is 
omitted  by  D*  G,  al. 

18.  Sid  Tracnqs  Trpocreuxrjs  Kal  $e^aew$,  k.t.X.  These  words 
are  best  taken  with  the  principal  imperative  cttt/tc,  not  simply  with 
the  previous  clause,  for  7rdo-7/5  and  Iv  iravTt  Kaipw  would  not  agree 
with  the  momentary  act  crOe,  which  is  itself  subordinate  to 
o-T7]T€.  “  With  all  prayer,  i.e.  prayer  of  every  form.” 

7rpocr€V)(rj  and  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the  former  is 

used  only  of  prayer,  whether  supplication  or  not,  to  God,  while 
Seijais  means  “request,”  and  may  be  addressed  to  either  God  or 
man.  Here,  then,  we  may  say  that  7 rp.  expresses  that  the  prayer 
is  addressed  to  God,  and  8.,  that  it  involves  a  request.  Compare 
Phil.  iv.  6,  iv  7ravTL  T-fj  7rpo(T€V)(ij  Kal  Tjj  S€//(7ei,  and  see  on  Lk.  i.  13. 

iv  ircum  KaipaJ  corresponds  with  the  ddtaAciVrco?  7rpoaev^€a0at  of 
1  Thess.  v.  1  7. 

iv  n^uficm.  “In  the  Spirit”  (cf.  Jude  21)  not  —  Ik  if/vxfjs,  for 
which  interpretation  St.  Paul’s  usage  supplies  no  justification, 
besides  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  prayer  was  to  be 
from  the  heart.  Chrysostom  supposes  iv  7 rv.  to  be  in  contrast  to 
(3aTTo\oyuus,  which  is  also  open  to  the  objection  that  he  who  has  put 
on  the  specified  armour  must  be  assumed  not  to  pray  iv  fiaTToXoyia. 
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ical  €19  auTo.  “  Thereunto,”  i.e.  to  the  7rpoo-€v;(dp€i'oi  iv  7 r.  k. 

iv  7TV. 

Rec.  has  touto  after  avr6,  with  Dc  J  K,  etc.;  but  aur6  alone,  N  A  B  (D* 
G,  ai>r6v).  The  frequent  occurrence  of  avrb  touto  in  St.  Paul  accounts  for 
the  insertion. 

aypuTTrourres  iv  •n’dat]  7rpoo-KapTeprjo-ei.  Compare  Col.  iv.  2,  rjj 
Trpo(rev\fj  7rpo(TKapT€p€LT€ ,  ypqyopovvres  iv  a vrfj  iv  evxapKTTLa,  “  keeping 
watch,”  or  “being  watchful”;  cf.  Mark  xiii.  33,  dypvirvCire  kcll 
Trpocev'yecrOe  :  ib.  35,  ypqyopure  :  Luke  xxi.  36,  aypuirveire  iv  tuxvtl 
KCUpU  SeopJ€VOLy  K.T. A. 

flpoo-Kaprep^o-t?  is  not  found  elsewhere,  but  the  verb  irpoa-Kap- 
repew  is  frequent  both  in  classical  writers  and  N.T.  always  with  the 
sense  of  continued  waiting  on,  attention  to,  adherence,  etc.  Cf. 
Acts  ii.  42,  rrj  SiSaxf) :  ib.  46,  iv  rw  Lp<5 :  viii.  13,  to)  <HA.i7r7r<i> : 
Mark  iii.  9,  Iva  1 rXoidpLov  TTpoa-KapTepfj  avrai :  Rom.  xii.  1 2,  Trpoo-evyrj : 
ib.  xiii.  6,  eis  avro  tovto.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Alford  is  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  rendering  it  “  importunity  ”  in  order  to  avoid  a  hendiadys. 
Practically,  there  is  a  hendiadys. 

irept  Tranw  iCiv  ayiwi',  Kal  uirtp  epou.  kcu,  introducing  a  special 
case,  see  ch.  v.  18.  Harless  and  Eadie  distinguish  irepu  here  from 
vi rep,  regarding  the  latter  as  more  vague.  “They  could  not  know 
much  about  all  saints,  and  they  were  to  pray  about  them.”  Eadie 
admits,  however,  that  such  a  distinction  cannot  be  uniformly 
carried  out.  Meyer,  to  prove  the  prepositions  synonymous,  quotes 
Dem.  Phil.  ii.  p.  74j  P-h  ^epl  rwv  8a<a(o)v  pLqS’  inrep  to)v  TrpaypuxTiDv 
eTvat  T7)v  fiovXrjv,  a\Xi  virep  twv  iv  rrj  \o>pa  :  but  this  passage  rather 
indicates  the  contrary ;  “  not  about  a  question  of  justice,  but  in 
defence  of.”  So  also  the  similar  one,  ov  tt epl  So£?ys  ovS'  vtt cp  piipovs 
^<upas  7roAep,ouo-t,  i.e.  “  not  about  a  matter  of  glory,  but  in  defence 
of,”  etc.  vi rep  86£r]s  might  have  been  used,  but  the  idea  would  not 
be  quite  the  same.  Here,  too,  wr ip  expresses  with  more  precision 
“on  behalf  of” ;  but  the  reason  of  the  difference  is  probably  not  to 
be  found  in  the  difference  between  7ravTwv  w  ay<W  and  ipo v,  but 
in  the  fact  that  the  special  object  of  the  latter  prayer  is  stated : 
“and  on  behalf  of  me,  that,”  etc.  See  Dale,  Lect.  xxiv.  p.  437. 

19,  20.  The  apostle's  request  for  their  prayers  for  himself  that 
he  may  have  freedom  to  proclaim  the  mystery  of  the  gospel  for  which 
he  is  an  ambassador. 

iVa  poi  So0fj  \oyo9  iv  tou  otojjuxtos  pou.  Aoyos,  in  the 

sense  of  utterance,  as  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  ISuorqs  t<5  Ao'yaj.  The  words 
iv  dvoL$et  tov  o-T.  are  by  some  connected  with  the  following.  Thus 
Grotius :  “  ut  ab  hac  custodia  militari  liber  per  omnem  urbem 
perferre  possem  sermonem,”  etc.,  but  7rappqata  never  refers  to 
external  freedom,  and  its  meaning  here  is  further  determined  by 
7rappqcnd(Twpiaiy  ver.  20.  To  take  7rapp^crta  as  merely  epexegetical 
of  avoL$a  r.  o-T.  would  be  very  flat. 
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Taken  with  the  preceding,  the  words  may  mean  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  by  God,  as  in  Ps.  li.  1 7.  Or  they-  may  mean,  “  when  I 
open  my  mouth.”  The  latter  is  the  interpretation  adopted  by 
Alford,  Ellicott,  Eadie,  Meyer.  But  so  understood,  the  words  are 
superfluous,  not  to  say  trivial. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  former  interpretation  they  give  a 
fulness  of  expression  to  the  idea  in  SoOrj  \6yos ,  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  gravity  of  the  thought ;  they  complete  from  the  subjective 
side  what  is  expressed  on  the  objective  side  in  SoOij  Aoyos.  This 
is  the  view  of  Harless,  Olsh.  Soden.  The  absence  of  the  article 
is  also  in  its  favour.  Compare  Col.  iv.  3,  although  there  it  is  Iva 
6  @€05  avoL^rf  Yjfxiv  Ovpav  rov  Xoyov ,  u  Opening  the  mouth  ”  is  an 
expression  used  only  where  some  grave  utterance  is  in  question. 

iv  TrappYjaia  y^piaau  “  To  make  known  with  openness  of 
speech”;  cf.  Phil.  i.  20.  The  margin  of  RV.  connects  eV Trapp^a-ia 
with  the  preceding  words,  as  the  AV.  had  done.  This  involves  a 
tautology  with  7rappr}(rid(T(i)pLau 

SoOelrj  of  Rec.  rests  on  very  slight  evidence. 
to  ptuar^piov  tou  euayy*  See  ch.  i.  9. 

20.  UTrep  ou  irpeapeuw  iv  aXucrei.  ou  refers  to  to  p,u<rr.,  for  this  is 
the  object  of  yra )picrai,  and  yvwpicraL  is  in  substance  connected  with 
7rp€crf3€vu>.  Compare  Col.  iv.  3,  AdAi/cai  TO  pLvarr .  rou  XpioToi)  Sl  o 
kcu  Se'Sc/xcu.  The  simplest  view  is  probably  the  best :  “  I  am  an 
ambassador  in  chains”;  but  Grotius  understands  the  words  to 
mean  :  “  nunc  quoque  non  desino  legationem  ” ;  but  this  would 
require  some  emphasis  on  dAuo-ei,  as,  for  example,  Kal  iv  aA. 
7rp€<r/3eAo :  and  there  is  no  reference  here,  as  in  Phil.  i.  1 2  ff.,  to  the 
good  effects  of  his  imprisonment.  The  oxymoron  is  noted  by 
Bengel  and  Wetstein :  “  alias  legati,  jure  gentium  sancti  et 
inviolabiles,  in  vinculis  haberi  non  poterant.”  So,  indeed, 
Theoph.,  Tots  irpia’/Su'S  vop-os  p,r)Siv  7ra(r^€tv  kclkov,  iv  aAvcrct  is  in 
distinct  opposition  to  iv  Trapp^aia, 

Paley  and  others  have  drawn  attention  to  the  use  of  aAvo-is 
here  as  referring  to  the  “custodia  militaris”  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  kept  at  Rome,  Acts  xxviii.  16,  20;  cf.  2  Tim.  i.  16.  It  is  true 
the  singular  might  possibly  be  used  in  a  general  sense,  although 
the  instances  cited  from  Polyb.  of  et?  rrjv  aXvcrtv  ipL7TL7rreiv  (xxi.  3. 
3,  iv.  76.  5)  are  not  parallel,  since  the  article  there  is  generic. 
Still  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  term  has  a  special  suitability 
to  the  circumstances  of  this  imprisonment,  or  rather  custody.  Of 
course,  Sco-p,ot  as  the  general  term  might  also  be  used,  and  therefore 
the  fact  that  it  is  used,  Col.  iv.  18,  is  no  objection. 

Xva  iv  auT§  Trapp^o-tdacopat.  Co-ordinate  with  the  preceding 
iva.  Soden,  however,  takes  the  clause  as  depending  on  the 
7rpccr fievw  iv  dA.,  the  meaning  according  to  him  being  that  St.  Paul 
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might  have  been  set  at  liberty  on  condition  that  he  did  not  preach 
the  gospel,  but  remained  in  custody  in  hope  that  the  result  of  the 
trial  would  be  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  preach.  This,  he  adds, 
corresponds  to  ws  Set  fxe  AaMJcrat ,  and  escapes  the  tautology  involved 
in  the  other  interpretations. 

21-24.  Personal  commendation  of  Tychicus ,  who  carries  the 
letter ,  and  final  benediction . 

21.  Xva  Se  €l&tjt€  kch  ufj.€i$.  kcu  is  probably  simply  “ye  as  well 
as  others.”  Meyer  and  others  suppose  a  reference  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  “ye  as  well  as  the  Colossians”;  cf.  Col.  iv.  7.  But 
this  seems  forced,  for  this  significance  of  /cat  could  hardly  occur  to 
the  readers.  But  it  may  mean,  ‘‘although  there  are  no  personal 
relations  between  us.”  Alford  understands :  “as  I  have  been 
going  at  length  into  the  matters  concerning  you ,  so  if  you  also ,  on 
your  part,  wish,”  etc. 

TOL  KaT  €[JL€  =  Col.  iv.  7. 

tl  Trpdo-o-w,  nearer  definition  of  ra  kclt  ip.i,  “how  I  do,”  not 
“what  I  am  doing,”  which  they  knew  was  the  one  thing  that 
always  engaged  his  thoughts. 

Tux^ko?  6  dyamrjTos  aSeX^os  Kal  ttiotos  SuaKoyos.  Tychicus  is 
mentioned,  Acts  xx.  4,  as  accompanying  St.  Paul  from  Macedonia 
to  Asia.  His  services  as  StuKoros  are  alluded  to  2  Tim.  iv.  12; 
Tit.  iii.  12.  It  was  only  iv  K vpito  that  he  was  Paul’s  Scclkovos.  In 
Col.  iv.  7  owSoiAos  is  added. 

22.  oy  e7T€jjiv|/a  els  auTo  touto  (  =  Col.  iv.),  i.e.  for  the  very 
purpose  now  to  be  mentioned  :  tva  yvtore  to,  tt epl  yfx&v,  k.t.X.  =  Col. 
iv.  8  (where,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of  reading). 

23.  Eiprjrr]  tols  dBeX^ots,  k.t.X.  A  truly  apostolic  benediction 

as  to  substance,  but  differing  in  form  from  St.  Paul’s  final  benedic¬ 
tions.  First,  it  is  in  the  third  person,  not  the  second,  rot?  aSeX^ots 
instead  of  vpuv,  jmera  7T(LVT(i)v  rcov  ay.  instead  of  peQ'  v/JL(b v.  The 
whole  form,  too,  is  markedly  general.  This  agrees  well  with  the 
view  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  a  circle  of  Churches. 
Secondly,  the  benediction  is  in  two  parts,  not,  as  elsewhere,  one ; 
and,  thirdly,  which  elsewhere  comes  first,  here  concludes, 

and  elpijvrjj  elsewhere  last,  is  here  first.  These  points  all  speak  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  and  against  the  hypothesis  of 
imitation. 

dydirir]  jagtcl  moreo/s.  is  presupposed,  therefore  it  is  not 

ayany)  Kal  7 r.  Love  is  the  characteristic  of  a  true  faith. 

For  aydin]  A  has  £Aeos,  suggested  probably  by  recollection  of  1  Tim.  i.  1 ; 

2  Tim.  i.  1. 

24.  *H  X^Pt5  P6™  TrdyTwy  t&v  dyaTrwyTtdy  Toy  Kuptoy  i^pcjy  s|T]crouy 
Xpioroy  iv  d(f>0ap(7La. 

a<{>$ap(ria  elsewhere  means  the  incorruptibility  of  future  im- 
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mortality ;  see,  for  example,  Rom.  ii.  7 ;  2  Tim.  i.  10.  The 
adjective  a<j>0apTo< ?  has  a  corresponding  meaning.  God  is  d <£#apro?, 
Rom.  i.  23 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17;  the  dead  are  raised  d<j>6apToi ,  1  Cor. 
xv.  52;  the  Christian’s  crown  is  d^Oapros.  So  1  Pet.  iii.  4,  the 
ornament  Of  women  is  to  be  iv  rw  d<f>0dpT<i)  tov  1 rpacos  Kal  7](tv)(lov 
TrvtvpuaTos.  The  word,  then,  does  not  point  merely  to  time  but  to 
character,  and  that  suits  very  well  here  as  an  attribute  of  love.  It 
is  more  than  “ sincerity”  (d<f>6opLa,  Tit.  ii.  7);  it  is  “imperish¬ 
ableness,  incorruptibility.”  It  is  a  “spiritual,  eternal  love,  and 
thus  only  is  the  word  worthy  to  stand  as  the  crown  and 
climax  of  this  glorious  Epistle,”  Alford.  Some  connect  the  word 
with  x“Pt5*  Soden  defends  the  connexion  on  the  following 
grounds :  first,  that  if  connected  with  dya7rd)VTO)v,  Iv  dcj>6.  must 
express  a  character  of  the  dydm),  in  which  case  ayairdv  iv  dcf>6. 
would  be  an  unsuitable  form  of  expression  for  dyairav  iv  ayamj 
dcjiOdpTu ;  and,  secondly,  that  d^Oapa-Ca  almost  always  contains  a 
point  of  contrast  with  the  transitory  nature  which  belongs  to  the 
creature  in  this  world ;  it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  heavenly  exist¬ 
ence,  serving  to  designate  eternal  life  as  the  highest  blessing  of 
salvation ;  and  this  is  the  gift  of  xaV?>  which  culminates  in  the 
bestowal  of  it.  Bengel,  who  connects  d<f>0.  with  xaPts>  remarks, 
however,  well :  “  Congruit  cum  tota  summa  epistolae :  et  inde 
redundat  etiam  a^Oapaia  in  amorem  fidelium  erga  Jesum 
Christum.”  The  writer,  in  fact,  returns  to  the  fundamental 
thought  of  i.  3-14. 

There  is  no  analogy  for  the  connexion  with  top  Ki'piov 
adopted  by  some  expositors. 

is  added  in  NCDKLP  most  mss.,  Amiat.**  Syr.  (both)  Boh.,  not 
in  X*  A  B  G  17,  Arm.  Amiat.* 
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riPOS  KOAOXXAEIS. 

The  spelling  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  In  the  title  the  spelling  KoAoctraeis 
is  given  by  N  BCDGL  17  (KoAotraets),  while  A  B*  K  P  have  KoXaco-aeis, 
which  X  also  has  twice  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  so  G  once  (once  also 
KoAocroaets).  In  the  subscription  N  A  B*  C  K  17  agree  in  KoXacraaeis,  while 
B2  D  G  L  P  have  KoAo<r<raas. 

In  ver.  2  X  B  D  G  L  have  KoAo<r<nns,  K  P  17,  al.  IvoAa<r<rai$  (A  non  liquei). 

The  versions  also  vary.  Syr.  (both)  have  a,  with  Boh.,  but  Vulg.  and 
Arm.  0. 

Coins  give  the  spelling  with  0,  and  for  the  name  of  the  people  KoAoct^wp 
or  KoXoacrrivuv.  But  the  form  with  a  appears  in  Polyaenus  and  in  some 
MSS.  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  The  latter  may  have  been  a  provincial 
pronunciation  and  spelling.  WH.  and  Lightfoot  adopt  a  in  the  title,  o  in 
ver.  2 ;  Tregelles  has  a  in  both  places,  as  well  as  in  the  subscription  (which 
WH.  omit).  Tischendorf  preserves  the  correct  spelling  with  0,  remarking, 
“videtur  Ko\cl<t<tcu  scriptura  sensim  in  usum  abisse.  At  inde  non  sequitur 
iam  Paulum  ita  scripsisse.”  As  the  heading  did  not  proceed  from  the  pen  of 
St.  Paul,  this  conclusion  agrees  practically  with  that  of  WH.  and  Lightfoot  as 
to  the  spelling  here. 

1. 1.  Salutation.  flauXos  (Hroo-roXog,  k.t.X.  See  Eph.  i.  1. 

ical  Tt/ioOeog.  Timothy’s  name  is  joined  with  that  of  Paul 
also  in  2  Cor.  Phil.  1  Thess.  2  Thess.  Philemon.  In  Phil,  and 
Philemon,  however,  the  apostle  proceeds  in  the  singular,  whereas 
here  the  plural  is  maintained  throughout  the  thanksgiving. 

6  dBeX<J>6s.  This  does  not  imply  any  official  position  (oukouw 
Kal  d,7ro<rroXos,  Chrys.) ;  it  is  the  simplest  title  that  could  be 
employed  to  express  Christian  brotherhood.  So  it  is  used  of 
Quartus,  Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  of  Sosthenes,  1  Cor.  i.  1 ;  and  of  Apollos, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  12  ;  and  of  an  unnamed  brother,  2  Cor.  viii.  18,  xii.  18. 
Compare  2  Cor.  ix.  3,  5. 

2.  to  is  ey  K.  ayiois  Kal  tuotoTs  aSeX^ots.  aytois,  as  in  all  similar 
salutations,  must  be  taken  as  a  substantive.  De  Wette,  however, 
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and  apparently  Syr.  and  Vulg.,  connect  it  as  an  adjective  with 
dSeAc^o??.  7n(TToh  is  more  than  “  believing,”  which  would  add 
nothing  to  dyiois  and  dSeAc/>oi9.  It  is  “  true,  steadfast.”  Cf.  Acts 

xvi.  15. 

iv  Xpio-Tw.  Closely  connected  with  Trio-rots  dS.,  but  refers 
chiefly  to  Trio-rots.  Cf.  Trio-ros  Sid/coros  iv  Kvpia>,  Eph.  vi.  21.  Only 
in  Christ  we  e  they  “faithful  brethren  ”  ;  the  article,  therefore,  is  not 
required.  iv  Xp.  might,  indeed,  have  been  dispensed  with ;  but  it 
suits  the  formality  of  the  introductory  greeting. 

After  iv  Xpnrr<p,  T??<roO  is  added  in  A  D*  G  17,  Vulg.  Boh.,  not  in  K  B  Dc 
K  L  P,  Syr-Harcl.  Arm.  etc.  (Syr-Pesh.  has  T770-0D  before  Xpurry). 

It  is  remarkable  that  St.  Paul’s  earlier  Epistles  are  addressed 
rrj  €KK\r)crLay  rais  e/c/cA^o-iais ;  whereas  here,  as  in  Rom.  and  Eph., 
the  address  is  to  the  saints  and  brethren.  This  can  hardly  be 
accidental.  It  certainly  gives  the  address  a  more  personal  and 
less  official  aspect,  and  may  have  been  adopted  because  the 
apostle  had  no  personal  relations  with  the  heads  of  these  Churches, 
to  which  he  was  personally  unknown.  It  has  been  objected  to 
this,  that  in  iv.  16  the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans  is  mentioned; 
and,  again,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  to  whom  St.  Paul 
was  personally  known,  is  similarly  addressed.  As  to  the  former 
objection,  it  may  be  fairly  replied  that  to  speak  of  his  Epistle 
being  read  in  the  Church  is  very  different  from  addressing  it  to  the 
Church ;  and  as  to  the  second,  although  the  word  e/c/cA^o-ia  is  not 
used  in  the  address  to  the  Phil.,  we  have  what  may  be  regarded  as 
an  equivalent,  crvv  €Trio-K07roi9  kcu  SiaKorois.  It  is  hardly  satisfactory 
to  say  that  the  disuse  of  i^Xycrla  in  the  address  is  characteristic  of 
the  later  Epistles ;  for,  first,  this  is  not  an  explanation ;  and, 
secondly,  the  word  is  used  in  Philemon,  rrj  /car  oIkov  crov  i^X^o-la. 

Xapis  ujuk  kcu  eiprjyY]  airo  0€ou  iraTpos  T^p,wi'=  Eph.  i.  2,  where 
there  follows  kcu  Kvpiov  ’I^crou  Xpio-Tov. 

These  words  are  added  here  also  in  S  A  C  G  and  most  MSS.  Boh. 
Arm.,  also  P  in  a  different  order,  T 7?<ro0  Xp.  rod  Kvpiov  The  words 

are  absent  from  BDKL  17,  aL  Amiat.  Fuld.  Syr-Pesh.  (text).  Origen  and 
Chrysostom  both  expressly  attest  the  absence  of  the  words.  The  latter,  after 
quoting  the  preceding  words,  observes :  rbv  vlbu  io-Ly^ceu  Kal  ov  irpoaldTjKev 
iv  iracrais  rats  iTuo-roXa'is'  Kal  Ki>p£oi/  ’ Irjcrov  Xpi<rrov.  The  addition  has 
plainly  come  in  by  assimilation  to  Eph. 

3-8.  Thci?iksgiving  for  their  faith  a?id  love ,  fassmg  on  into  the 
assurance  that  the  gospel  they  were  taught  by  Epaphras  was  the  true 
universal  gospel ,  which  proved  its  ge?iuineness  by  the  fruit  it  produced \ 
both  amo?ig  than  and  in  all  the  world. 

3.  euxapioToujjiev.  In  all  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  Churches,  with 
the  exception  of  that  to  the  Galatians,  the  Salutation  is  followed  by 
thanksgiving.  In  Eph.  as  in  2  Cor.  this  is  in  the  form  evXoyrjros  6 


THANKSGIVING 
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®€os,  elsewhere  in  some  form  of  chapter™.  On  the  verb,  see 
Eph.  i.  ]  5. 

tw  ©eai  irarpL.  We  have  the  same  form  of  words  in  iii.  15; 
elsewhere,  however,  always  6  ©cos  Kal  1 rar^p. 

Here  also  Kal  is  inserted  by  X  A  C2  Dc  K  L  P,  and  apparently  all  other 
mss.  except  those  mentioned  below  ;  Vulg.  Arm.  Theodoret,  al. 

It  is  wanting  in  B  C*  D*  G,  Chrys.  (D*  G  Chrys.  have  t<$  ira rpl).  Old 
Latin,  Syr.  (both)  Boh.  Eth. 

Tisch.  8th  ed.  (in  deference  to  N),  restores  Kal,  which  he  had  omitted  in 
7th  ed.  (WH.  and  RV.  omit).  Lachm.  also  omits,  but  reads  r<£  with  D* 
F  G.  Meyer  thinks  Kal  was  omitted  in  a  mechanical  way  after  the  preceding 
0eoG  7ra rp6s. 

It  is  observable  that  in  iii.  17,  X  A  agree  with  B  C  in  omitting  Kal ,  while 
D  F  G,  with  K  L  and  nearly  all  others,  as  well  as  Syr-Pesh.,  insert  it.  The 
evidence  for  the  omission  there  is  decidedly  preponderant.  It  is  less  so  here, 
yet  perhaps  decisive  enough  when  we  consider  how  certainly  the  scribes 
would  stumble  at  the  unusual  form.  The  reading  r$  irarpl  appears  to  be 
another  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it.  Compare  i.  12  below,  where  N  37,  with 
other  authorities,  have  0e<£  before  ira rpl. 

€u)(apicrToGfJL€V  .  .  .  TravroTC  Trcpi  up.Gjy  TrpocreuxopicKOi.  It  is 

questioned  whether  iravTore  is  to  be  joined  with  e^xapto-rou/xci/  or 
with  7 rpocre^x.  The  latter  connexion  is  adopted  by  the  Greek 
commentators,  also  by  Bengel,  Olshausen,  Alford,  Ellicott,  etc. 
But  Eph.  i.  16  is  almost  decisive  for  the  other  connexion,  ov 
7ravofiaL  €v\api(TTwv  V7r cp  v/xwv  fivuav  vjxayv  Troiovjievos  C7rt  tw 
Trpo<Ttv)(p)v  /xov.  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  4 ;  1  Thess.  i.  2.  7rpocr€V)(.  is, 
in  fact,  a  nearer  definition  of  ttovtot^.  “  We  give  thanks  on  your 
account  always  in  our  prayers,”  or  (as  Meyer),  “always  when  we 
pray  for  you.”  “Always  praying  for  you”  would  require  the 
addition  of  words  specifying  the  object  of  the  prayer. 

The  reading  varies  between  irepl  and  Mp.  The  latter  is  read  by  B  D*  G 
17,  a /.,  but  ACDCJ  K,  with  most  mss.,  have  irepL  vwtp  would  readily  be 
introduced  from  ver.  9,  where  there  is  no  variant. 

4.  aKOuo-arres  tyjv  many  ujxd>y  iv  Xpicrru)  ’irjaou.  Assigns  the 
ground  of  his  thanksgiving.  He  had  heard  from  Epaphras,  ver.  8. 
The  addition  of  iv  Xp.  ’Irpr.  as  a  more  precise  definition  of  ttio-tis, 
which  of  itself  expresses  only  a  psychological  conception,  is  quite 
natural  here,  where  St.  Paul  is  addressing  for  the  first  time  those 
who  were  unknown  to  him.  So  in  Eph.  i.  15.  In  Rom.  i.  8  the 
specification  of  7uo-tls  had  preceded  vv.  2,  3.  The  article  is  un¬ 
necessary,  as  ttio-tis  iv  Xp.  is  one  notion.  See  Eph.  Lc . 

Kal  TT)i'  dyd-m^  f]y  €X€T€  wan-as  tous  ayious. 

fy  Ixere  is  read  in  NACD*GP  17  37  4 7,  al.  Old  Latin,  Vulg.  Boh. 
Syr-Harcl.  Arm.  But  Dc  K  L  and  most  mss.  Chrys.  Theod.  Syr-Pesh.  have 
tt]v  ayaTn)v  tt)v  els,  while  B  has  ryv  dyam]v  eh.  The  reading  with  f)v  #x€Te 
might  be  a  conformation  to  Philem.  5,  while  ttjv  dyairriv  rr)v  might  be  a  con¬ 
formation  to  Eph.  i.  15. 

5.  Sid  tt] v  eXmSa.  The  Greek  comm,  and  most  moderns 
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connect  this  with  the  words  immediately  preceding,  “  the  love 
which  ye  have  to  all  the  saints.5’  dya7raT£,  <£770-1,  dytoi’?  ov 

8cd  tl  avO(no7TLyov  tlAAo.  8id  to  IXiri^iv  ra  fxlWovra  ayaOa ,  Theoph. 
The  reasons  alleged  are — (1)  the  remoteness  of  ev^apto-roviiev ;  (2) 
the  following  clause,  y)v  7rporjKov(raTey  suggests  that  the  words  8id 
rrjy  IX7 rtSa  describe  the  motives  of  the  Colossians  for  welldoing, 
rather  than  the  reasons  of  the  apostle  for  thanksgiving ;  (3)  in 
other  Epistles  the  ground  of  thanksgiving  is  the  spiritual  state  of 
the  persons  addressed ;  (4)  pio-retV  is  never  used  with  8id  in 
the  N.T. ;  and  (5)  the  connexion  with  ev^.  would  break  up  the 
triad  of  graces  which  St.  Paul  delights  in  associating  together.  (So 
Meyer,  Soden,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Lightfoot.)  (1),  (2),  (5)  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  Lightfoot  decisive.  Yet  surely  there  is  something 
strange  in  assigning  the  future  hope  as  the  motive  of  Christian 
love.  As  Eadie  observes,  if  the  apostle  had  said  that  they  loved 
one  another  because  of  the  common  hope  which  they  had  in 
heaven,  or  that  this  prospect  of  a  joint  inheritance  deepened  their 
attachments,  the  meaning  might  have  been  easily  apprehended ; 
but  why  the  hope  in  itself  should  be  selected  as  the  prop  of  such 
love,  we  know  not.  Of  all  the  graces,  love  has  the  least  of  self  in 
its  nature.  Such  passages  as  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  Gal.  vi.  9  f.  are  not 
analogous ;  for  what  creates  a  difficulty  is  not  the  mention  of 
expected  reward  as  a  motive  for  action,  but  as  a  motive  for  love. 
As  iX-irts  here  is  not  the  grace  of  hope,  but  the  object  (ryv  di tok€l- 
/xeV^r),  reason  (5)  loses  its  force ;  as  iX7rcg  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing  as  in  1  Thess.  i.  3,  for  example,  it  is  quite  natural  that  it 
should  fall  into  a  different  connexion.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
much  weight  in  the  second  reason.  The  words  rjv  TTpo^/cotVare, 
k.t.A.,  involve  an  appeal  to  the  first  teaching  they  had  received, 
which  was  sound  and  full.  This  goes  very  well  with  ev^a plo-tovjjlcv  • 
but  if  the  hope  were  described  as  the  motive  of  their  love,  what 
appropriateness  would  there  be  in  referring  to  their  former  instruc¬ 
tion  in  it  ?  As  to  (3)  and  (4),  the  clause  aKovaarreg  does  imply 
that  the  ground  of  his  thanksgiving  was  their  faith  and  love ;  but 
it  is  consistent  with  this  that  what  prompted  him  to  feel  thankful 
for  these  graces  was  the  thought  of  the  hope  laid  up  for  them,  and 
hence  with  this  connexion  81  a  is  not  only  admissible,  but  is  alone 
suitable.  The  signification  of  et^apio-Teu/  vi rep  (1  Cor.  x.  30  ;  Eph. 
v.  20)  is  not  that  required  here.  There  is  good  reason,  then,  for 
BengePs  interpretation :  “  ex  spe  patet,  quanta  sit  causa  gratia s 
agendi  pro  dono  fidei  et  amoris.”  If  r/v  be  omitted  the  con¬ 
nexion  with  dya7n]v  is  grammatically  harsh. 

Estius,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  and  others  connect  8l a  rrjv  e/W . 
with  both  7 and  dyd7rrjv.  This  connexion  is  certainly  awkward, 
and  the  sentiment  not  Pauline.  Theodore  Mops,  connects  the 
words  with  7rpoa-€v^dpL€voL, 
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iXiri's  is  clearly  objective,  as  in  Rom.  viii.  24 ;  Gal.  v.  5. 
tt]^  diroK€t|jieVr]i/.  The  thought  of  the  “hope,”  i.e.  the  bless¬ 
ing  hoped  for,  being  already  prepared  is  not  expressed  in  this 
form  by  St.  Paul  elsewhere,  except  perhaps  1  Tim.  vi.  19,  but  is 
clearly  put  in  1  Pet.  i.  4,  K\ypovop.tav  .  .  .  Terrjprj^evrjv  lv  ovparo 15. 
In  substance  it  is  involved  in  Phil.  iii.  20,  and,  indeed,  in  Matt, 
vi.  20. 

TTpoTjKouVaTc.  The  7rpo-  has  reference,  according  to  Meyer, 
to  the  future  fulfilment.  Bengel  understands  it  simply  as  “ante- 
quam  scriberem,”  but  the  context  rather  suggests  that  the 
reference  is  to  their  early  teaching  in  contrast  to  the  later  errors. 
The  apostle  now  is  not  teaching  them  anything  new,  but  desires 
to  confirm  them  in  the  true  doctrine  which  they  had  already  learned. 
Compare  vv.  7,  23  and  v.  6.  Hence  also  the  mention  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  in  the  following  words  : — 

lv  tw  Adyw  tt]9  aXrjOcias  tou  euayYeXtou.  That  tvayyeXiov  is  the 
principal  notion  here  is  shown  by  the  participle  Trapovros,  which 
agrees  with  it,  and  not  with  dXrjOe ias.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  connexion  of  oV7rt?  and  evayylXiov  in  ver.  23.  The  genitive 
uA^eitts  then  qualifies  Aoyo?,  and  this  compound  notion  is 
explained  by  evuyy.  7)  aX.  tov  cvayy.,  Gal.  ii.  5,  14,  is  not  exactly 
parallel,  because  there  the  formula  has  a  direct  polemical  purpose. 
Here  the  point  is  that  6  Adyos  roO  cvayy.  is  a  Aoyos  rijs  a in 
opposition  to  those  false  teachers  who  would  fain  complete  it  by 
their  7rapaSdcr€i9,  ii.  8,  which  were  kcvt]  aVaT7/. 

6.  TOU  TrapoKTOS  els  up.a$.  A  quite  classical  use  of  Trapdtvai  as 
implying  “has  come  and  remains.”  ov  tt apeyivero  kcli  aVeorTr;,  aAA* 
e/xetve  k at  €<ttlv  Iku,  Chrys.;  cf.  Acts  xii.  20.  It  needs,  then,  no 
further  addition. 

Ka0o>s  Kai  lv  Trai/Ti  tw  ko j/xw  eaTt^  Kap'iro^opoujxei'oi/.  Travrl  ra) 
koot/xw  here  is  not  an  insignificant  hyperbole,  but  intimates  the 
catholicity  of  the  true  gospel  in  opposition  to  the  merely  local 
character  of  false  gospels  ;  compare  ver.  23. 

Tischendorf,  ed.  8,  places  a  comma  after  cVrtV.  This  con¬ 
struction  escapes  the  irregularity  involved  in  the  doubling  back 
of  the  c  mparison  by  the  second  KaOw.  The  comparison  then 
may  be  either  as  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  gospel,  so 
that  1<jtlv  =  “exists,”  or  as  to  the  contents  of  it,  which  agrees 
better  with  the  designation  of  the  gospel  as  Aoyos  dXrjdeta^. 
The  readers  then  are  assured  that  the  gospel  which  has  come  to 
and  remains  with  them  is  the  same  as  in  the  whole  world ;  they 
need  have  no  fear  that  it  was  imperfect ;  it  is  the  false  teachers 
that  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  universal  gospel.  So  Soden. 
But  most  COmm.  connect  icrrt  with  Kap7TO(f>opovp.evov  kclI  av£. 

Kai  is  prefixed  to  eariv  in  Dbc  G  K  L,  etc.  Old  Lat.  Vulg.  Syr.  (both) 
Chrys. 
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It  is  absent  from  X  A  B  C  D*  17,  al.  Boh.  Arm.  Eth.  The  evidence 
against  it,  therefore,  is  quite  decisive.  It  was  doubtless  added  to  simplify 
the  construction,  and  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  this  simplicity  by  Ols- 
hausen  and  Eadie.  Ellicott,  who  had  previously  hesitated,  thinking  that  it 
might  have  been  omitted  to  modify  the  hyperbole,  omitted  the  word  in  his 
5th  ed. 

Kap7ro<l>opovfL£vov.  The  middle  voice  is  not  elsewhere  found  ; 
its  force  here  is  probably  intensive,  denoting  the  inherent  energy, 
while  the  active  (which  is  used  below,  ver.  10)  would  rather  denote 
external  diffusion  (Lightfoot).  Verbs  like  o-i$ripo<l>opcto’6ai1  ivpnavo- 
<f>op€L(r6ai  are  not  parallel,  since  in  them  cf>opuaOat  means  “  to 
wear.” 

Those  comm,  who  connect  Icttlv  with  the  participles  explain 
this  periphrastic  present  as  expressing  continuity  of  action,  as  in 
2  Cor.  ix.  12,  ov  povov  icrrlv  7rpo(ravaTr\ripovcra ,  /c.t.A.,  and  Phil, 
ii.  26,  £7ri7ro#a>r  yjy. 

kcu  av£av6pevov  rests  on  preponderant  evidence,  N  A  B  C  D* 
G  I,  Vss.  Rec.  omits,  with  Dbc  K,  etc. 

av£av6p.€rov  doubtless  refers  to  the  outward  expansion,  as  Kap7rocf>. 
to  the  personal,  inner  working.  “The  gospel  is  not  like  those 
plants  which  exhaust  themselves  in  bearing  fruit  and  wither  away. 
The  external  growth  keeps  pace  with  the  reproductive  energy,” 
Lightfoot.  Observe  the  order  ;  first  the  preservation  of  the  gospel 
amongst  those  who  received  it,  and  after  that  its  extension  to 
new  circles.  Both  are  to  the  Colossians  a  proof  of  its  truth  and 
sufficiency. 

Ka0a)5  icai  iv  ujui',  so  that  they  did  not  come  behind  their 
brethren  in  this  respect. 

If  we  connect  the  participles  with  eVrtV,  the  comparison  is 
very  curiously  doubled  back  on  itself.  Moreover,  as  Olshausen 
observes  (defending  the  addition  of  /cat  after  Koap u>),  the  words 
Ka0d)s  kou  iv  vpiv  do  not  fit  the  beginning  of  the  proposition,  KaOio s 
kcu  iv  ttclvti  tw  Kovp a),  since  the  Colossians  are,  of  course,  included 
with  the  rest  in  the  whole  world.  Lightfoot  explains  the  irregu¬ 
larity  thus  :  “  The  clause  reciprocating  the  comparison  is  an  after¬ 
thought  springing  out  of  the  apostle’s  anxiety  not  to  withhold 
praise  where  praise  can  be  given,”  and  he  compares  1  Thess.  iv.  1 
(not  Rec.),  TrapaKaXovptv  iv  Kvpto)  ' Irpiov  iva,  KaOios  TrapcXafiert  7rap * 
r)pL0)V  to  7ro)5  Set  vpas  7repL7raT€LV  kcu  api(TK€ tv  ©ew,  /cat  Trtpnra- 

TctT€,  tva  TrepuTcrevrjTc  paXXov.  But  that  passage  is  not  really 
parallel ;  for  KaOio<s  /cat  7r€pL7rar€iT€  is  entirely  distinct  from  /ca$ws 
T-apeXdfieTfi,  and  is  a  courteous  admission  that  they  were  actually 
walking  as  they  had  been  taught.  Here  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  the  difficulty  (apart  from  that  mentioned  by  Olshausen) 
is  that  we  have  the  mere  repetition,  “in  you  as  also  in  all  the 
world,  as  also  in  you.”  The  difficulty,  of  course,  disappears  in  the 
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Rec.  Text  with  the  insertion  of  km  ;  or,  since  we  are  compelled  to 
omit  Kat,  with  the  adoption  of  the  construction  above  referred  to, 
as  then  the  comparison  in  KaOtos  /cat  lv  vplv  is  with  Kap7ro<f> . 
Kat  av£. 

d<(>’  rjs  k.t.X.  To  be  closely  joined  with  Ka0d>s  Kat  cv 

vp.iv;  the  fruitfulness  and  growth  began  at  once,  so  that  it  was 
independent  of  these  later  7rapaSoo-€ts. 

rjKoucraTe  tea!  e-Treyi'tore  Trjy  There  is  no  occasion  to  regard 

ti]v  x^PLV  as  ^e  object  of  the  latter  verb  only  (as  Meyer,  Alford, 
Ellicott,  Eadie  understanding  “  it,”  i.e.  the  gospel,  as  the  object  of 
rjKovo-aTt).  x^Pt§  was  content  of  the  gospel  message,  which  is 
called  to  evayylki ov  Trjs  x^PLT0^  T°v  ©€°v  (Acts  xx.  24),  and  as  such 
may  be  said  to  be  heard.  We  can  hardly,  indeed,  say,  with  Light- 
foot,  that  St.  Paul  uses  x^PLS  as  a  “  synonyme  for  the  gospel,”  of 
( which  use  he  gives  as  instances  2  Cor.  vi.  1,  viii.  9,  yn/wovccre 

T7] V  X®-PLV  T°^  K VpLOV  f)p£)V  T r]O"0V  XpLCTTOV)  OTL  St  vptas  i7TTU)X€V(T€ 

irXovaLos  (jv.  Here  the  word  suggests  a  contrast  with  the  false 
gospel,  which  was  one  of  S6yp.ara  (ii.  14).  Compare  Gal.  ii.  21,  ovk 
aOer o»  tt]v  X^Plv  to^ 

€7reyr<DT€  implies  not  so  much  developed  knowledge  as  active 
conscious  recognition,  or  taking  knowledge  of;  cf.  Acts  iii.  10, 
iv.  13,  xxii.  24,  29,  xxvii.  39,  xxviii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  37  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  14  (eVeyrt ore  fjpas  a7ro  plpovs). 

lv  d\ir]0€i'a.  Even  although  the  gospel  was  itself  Aoyos  tt}? 
dA^Peta?,  there  was  the  possibility  that  as  known  by  them  it  was 
imperfect ;  hence  this  is  added  to  guard  them  against  the  error  of 
the  false  teachers,  who  insisted  on  supplementing  it  by  their  philo¬ 
sophy  (ii.  8,  28). 

7.  Ka0u>$  eji,a0€T€  airo  ’Eira^pa.  This  gives  them  a  further 
assurance  as  to  the  source  of  their  Christianity ;  the  apostle  gives 
his  seal  to  the  teaching  of  Epaphras,  which  conveyed  the  full 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  so  that  having  received  this  in  truth  as 
they  did,  they  had  no  need  to  listen  to  strange  teachers. 

Epaphras  appears  from  iv.  1 2  to  have  been  a  Colossian ;  either 
a  native,  or  now  reckoned  as  an  inhabitant  of  Colossae.  From  the 
present  passage  we  gather  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Church 
there  (compare  the  ku0ws  and  d<£5  fjs  rjplpa^.)  He  was  at  this  time 
a  fellow-prisoner  of  St.  Paul  (Philemon  23) :  or  perhaps  o-vvatxpd- 
Ac dtos  there  only  means  that  he  was  so  constantly  with  St.  Paul  as 
practically  to  share  his  captivity.  As  the  name  is  a  shortened  form 
of  Epaphroditus,  it  was  natural  to  conjecture  that  the  Epaphroditus 
of  Phil.  ii.  25  was  the  same  person.  But  the  names  were  common, 
occurring  frequently  in  inscriptions  ;  and  as  Epaphroditus  appears 
to  be  in  close  connexion  with  the  Philippians  (whose  d7roo-ToAos  he 
was),  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  identification. 

tou  dyaTnjTou  owSouAou  So  Tychicus  (iv.  7)  is  called 
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o-uVSoiAos,  the  servitude  being,  of  course,  to  Christ.  This  designa¬ 
tion  appears  intended  to  command  high  respect  for  Epaphras,  who 
is  thus  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  apostle. 

os  €cr n  tticttos  urrep  rjjjitov'  SicUoi'os  tou  XpioTou.  See  note  on  the 
reading.  The  reading  rjfjLwv  makes  Epaphras  a  representative  of 
St.  Paul  in  preaching  the  gospel  at  Colossae  ;  probably  at  the  time 
when  the  apostle  was  dwelling  for  two  years  at  Ephesus,  at  which 
time  “  all  that  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ” 
(Acts  xix.  io).  This  would  explain  the  attitude  of  authority  which 
St.  Paul  assumes  in  this  Epistle  towards  a  Church  which  he  had 
not  himself  seen. 

SiaKovo?  has  clearly  its  general  meaning  “  minister,”  not  the 
special  sense  “  deacon,”  as  the  genitive  rov  Xpco-rov  shows.  This 
designation  of  him  as  tticttos  vtt kp  rj^Vj  k.t. A.,  serves  still  further  to 
confirm  the  confidence  of  the  Colossians  in  their  first  teacher.  If 
vpiuv  is  read,  vircp  tyxwv  would  mean  “  for  your  benefit,”  not 
“  instead  of  you,”  for  there  is  no  personal  reference  here,  as  in 
Philemon  1 3,  Iva  vt rip  t rod  /xoi  81a Kovfj.  The  genitive  roO  Xpto-Tov 
is,  indeed,  decisive  of  this,  for  this  implies  that  his  ministry  was 
one  of  spiritual  benefit,  which  would  not  be  suitable  to  a  messenger 
from  the  Colossians  to  St.  Paul. 

There  are  two  rather  important  varieties  of  reading  in  ver.  7.  The  Rec. 
Text  has  kclL  after  Kadus  on  comparatively  weak  authority,  viz.  Dc3747  KL 
Syr-Harcl.  Arm.,  against  NABCD*Gi7P  Vulg.  Syr.  Pesh.  and  other 
Vers.  Kal  was  doubtless  added  from  assimilation  to  the  two  preceding 
Kddus  Kal.  Kadibs  ipiadcre  without  Kal  can  only  mean  that  Epaphras  was  their 
first  teacher. 

The  other  important  variation  is  between  in r£p  tj/jlwv  and  inrdp  v/itov,  and 
with  respect  to  this  there  is  a  remarkable  conflict  between  MSS.  and  versions. 
rpiidv  is  read  by  S‘*ABD*G. 

Ambrosiaster  (Comm.  “  qui  eis  ministravit  gratiam  Christi  vice  Apostoli”). 

i)H&v  by  Xc  C  Dbc  K  L  P  and  most  MSS. 

The  versions,  however,  are  nearly  all  on  the  side  of  v/jl&v ,  Vulg.  Syr. 
(both)  Boh.  Arm.  Eth.  Goth.  Chrys.  also  interprets  v/iQv.  The  other 
Greek  comm,  are  silent  as  to  the  word  in  their  comments,  and  the  reading  in 
their  texts,  which  is  v/ilop,  may  be  due  to  editors.  Of  the  old  Latin,  d  (and  e) 
with  fhave  “  vobis  ”  (against  the  Greek  D  F),  while  g  has  “nobis”  (agree¬ 
ing  with  G). 

Internal  evidence  favours  ijjJL&p.  First,  “for  your  benefit  ”  would  hardly 
be  expressed  by  inrkp  vpiCbp,  but  either  by  vpiCcp,  cf.  did kovov  Trepiropirjs,  Rom. 
xv.  8,  or  v/jup,  as  in  1  Pet.  i.  12.  The  form  of  expression  does  not  indicate 
that  any  emphasis  on  “  for  your  benefit  ”  is  intended,  as  if  the  apostle  meant 
to  impress  on  the  Col.  that  whatever  Epaphras  had  done  was  for  their  good. 
Secondly,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  vfxCov  might  be  substituted  for  i]p.<Zv, 
partly  on  account  of  the  recurrence  of  inrZp  vp&v  in  the  neighbouring  context 
(vv*  3>  9)  an(l  in  connexion  with  this,  from  the  significance  of  17 piCov  not  being 
understood.  The  two  words  being  pronounced  alike,  these  circumstances 
would  naturally  lead  to  vp&v  being  written  by  mistake  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  second  to  its  preference  when  both  readings  were  deliberately  compared. 
On  the  other  hand,  Meyer  thinks  that  7)fiu>p  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
preceding  r/yucov  and  the  following  rjpiidp.  Editors  differ  in  their  judgment ; 
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Lachm.  Treg.  WH.  Lightfoot,  RV.  Barry,  Moule  adopt  rjfitov,  v/jluv  being 
given  a  place  in  the  margin  by  WH.  RV. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tisch.  Meyer,  Ell.  Eadie,  Soden  prefer  v/jl<Zp.  Eadie 
in  support  of  this  points  out  that  TjfiCbv  would  include  Timothy.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  Timothy  should  be  so  pointedly  excluded,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  ipov  been  used,  any  more  than  with  crvvdovXov  and  dr)\ib<jas. 

8.  6  kcu  SrjXcuo-a?  iq/xu'  Tqy  ujxtoi'  dyaTTTji'  ‘nreup.aTi,  viz.  their 
love  to  St.  Paul  in  particular.  This  appears  clear  from  y/juv  t r/v 
vfjLuv ,  as  well  as  from  the  subsequent  Sta  tovto  kcu  r/pu t?.  The 
words  may  be  regarded  as  a  courteous  justification  of  the  didactic 
tone  which  the  apostle  adopts,  and  perhaps  also  as  an  indication 
that  Epaphras  had  not  made  any  complaint  of  the  Colossians. 
Meyer  (reading  vpdov)  understands  love  to  Epaphras ;  Ellicott, 
brotherly  love. 

iv  TrvevfjLCLTL  expresses  the  ground  of  their  love,  which  was  not 
individual  sympathy,  personal  acquaintance,  or  the  like,  but 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influence.  It  was  ov 
crapKLK't /,  ctAAd  TrvcvpLaTiKrj,  Oecum.  Compare  octol  iopaKaaL  to 
TrpocrwTrov  piov  iv  crapKi  (ii.  7). 

9-12.  Prayer  for  their  advancement  in  spiritual  knoivledge ,  not 
speculative ,  but  practical. 

9.  Aid  touto.  On  account,  namely,  of  all  that  has  preceded 
from  ver.  4  ;  cf.  1  Thess.  ii.  4.  Chrys.  strikingly  observes  :  KaOa7T€p 
iv  rots  ay&o-iv  Ikuvovs  ptaAio-ra  SieyeLpofxev  tovs  iyyvs  ovras  rijs 
VLKyjs"  ovt(o  Sr/  kcll  o  na?Ao<>  tovtovs  putkicna  TrapaKaXci  tovs  to 
7rXiov  KaTaipOuKOTas.  Cf.  Eph.  i.  15.  kcll  f/pLUS,  “we  also,”  by 
its  position  emphasises  the  transition  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Colossians  to  its  effect  on  the  apostle  and  his  friends. 

d<(>s  rj$  rjjuicpas  rjKouo-ajxer'  echoes  the  similar  expression  in  ver.  6. 
So  the  apostle’s  prayer  was,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  their  faith. 
An  encouragement  to  them  to  proceed  as  they  had  begun. 

ov  Tra^ojui€0a  Trpocreuxdgei'oi.  Cf.  Eph.  i.  16.  Called  by  Ellicott 
an  “  affectionate  hyperbole  ” ;  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  hyper¬ 
bole,  for  it  would  at  no  moment  be  true  to  say  that  he  had  ceased 
to  pray  for  them.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  expression  of  the 
prayer  was  uninterrupted.  As  they  did  not  cease  to  grow  and 
bear  fruit,  so  he  did  not  cease  to  pray.  Cf.  Acts  v.  42,  ovk 
iiravovTo  SlScxctkovtc^,  k.t.X .,  and  contra ,  Acts  xiii.  to,  ov  7 ravcnj 
Stao-TpecjrwVj  and  I  Sam.  xii.  23.  kcll  aiTou/zeioi,  k.t.X.,  adds  the 
special  request  to  the  more  general  irpocTcvgoutvoi.  Compare  Mk. 
xi.  24,  ocra  7 Tpocrtv^tcrOc.  kcu  aLTeicrOe. 

iva  after  words  like  04 Xuv,  aiTCLcrOai ,  signifies  merely  the  purport 
of  the  wish  or  prayer  ;  cf.  Phil.  i.  9,  where  tovto  as  object  of 
7rpocr€VxopLai  is  explained  by  Lva  TrXr/paOr/Te.  Tijv  €7riyi'tocrii/.  For  the 
accusative,  compare  Phil.  i.  1 1,  7rc7rXr/po)pi4voL  Kapkov  SikcuoctiW/s, 
“that  ye  may  be  perfected  in,”  Oltramare.  iirCyvacnv,  stronger 
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than  yiwi?:  see  i  Cor.  xiii.  12.  The  difference,  however,  seems 
to  be  rather  that  the  former  word  implies  a  more  active  exercise  of 
a  faculty,  and  hence  lends  itself  better  to  the  expression  of  practical 
knowledge.  This  distinction  agrees  well  with  Rom.  i.  21,  28. 
Compare  on  the  verb,  ver.  6.  Lightfoot  remarks  that  €7riyi'a)cri<j 
is  a  favourite  word  in  the  later  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  but,  in  fact, 
although  it  occurs  four  times  in  this  Epistle  and  twice  in  Eph., 
it  is  used  only  once  in  Phil.  (i.  9),  whereas  it  is  thrice  used  in 
Rom.  In  the  later  Epistles,  however,  it  is  always  used  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  spiritual  knowledge.  See  Trench,  Syn .  lxxv. 

rou  OeXrjjjiaTos  aurou.  The  following  context,  vv.  10-12,  shows 
that  what  is  meant  is  the  Divine  will  as  to  their  conduct,  as  in 
iv.  12  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  v.  18 ;  Rom.  xii.  2  ;  not  the  x^PL<s  mentioned 
as  the  object  of  their  knowledge  in  ver.  6  {Sea  rot)  vlov  TTpoadyecrOat 
yj/jias  dvrs,  ovkItl  hi  ayyeXwv,  Chrys.  etc.).  The  knowledge  which 
is  here  meant  is,  in  fact,  the  consequence  of  that  which  is  there 
attributed  to  them.  Knowing  the  x^PLSi  they  should  know  also 
that  what  God  required  of  them  was  nothing  but  conduct  corre¬ 
sponding  thereto.  This  in  opposition  to  the  false  teachers  and  the 
doctrines  of  their  </><Aocro<£ia. 

iv  iracTY]  crcxjua  Kai  crWcrei  -nTeujJLCmKfj.  “  In  all  Spiritual  wisdom 
and  understanding,”  iv  introducing  the  manner  in  which  the 
7r\Y)p(x)6r}vai  is  carried  out,  and  irdar)  and  Trvevp.aTiKrj  being  taken 
with  both  substantives.  To  connect  7 tv.  with  avveo-et  alone  would 
be  to  give  the  inappropriate  meaning,  “  wisdom  of  all  kinds  and 
spiritual  understanding.” 

On  cro cjyia  see  Eph.  i.  8,  where  the  words  are  iv  ndor)  ao<j> ta  k<u 
<j>povyj<j€L.  These  three,  cro<£ia,  c fipovrjo-is,  <xuv€cris,  are  reckoned  by 
Aristotle  as  the  three  intellectual  dperat  or  excellences  {Eth.  N. 
i.  13),  the  first  being  the  most  general  and  thorough,  embracing 
the  knowledge  of  first  principles  as  well  as  that  of  particulars  ; 
while  he  distinguishes  <£porr/(ri?  as  the  practical  knowledge  of  par¬ 
ticulars  from  o-vvecr  1$,  which  is  critical ;  r\  eVira^m/c*/  ianv 

.  .  .  rj  Se  criWo-i?  tfpm/07  {Eth.  JV.  vi.  7.  11).  Demosth.  (269.  24) 
defines  crwecrt?,  77  Ta  KaXa  kcu  atcr^pa  Siayi'tocr/cerai,  which  agrees 
with  Aristotle’s  Kpin/op  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  o-uVecris 
was  the  faculty  of  deciding  what  was  right  or  wrong  in  particular 
cases,  while  o-oc^ta  apprehended  the  general  principles.  But 
a-vveo- 1?  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  a  more  general  sense ;  see  Eph. 
iii.  4 ;  cf.  Luke  ii.  47.  The  two  words  frequently  occur  together 
in  the  O.T.,  e.g.  Ex.  xxxi.  3;  Isa.  xxix.  14;  Eccles.  xiv.  20; 
(t  Cor.  i.  19  is  a  quotation),  and  the  corresponding  adjectives  in 
Matt.  xi.  25. 

7rv€.vpLaTLKrj,  given  by  the  Spirit.  Compare  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  <5 
per  8ta  rou  7Ti'€V/xaTOS  Si'Sotgu  Aoyo?  (jocfyi as. 

The  word  is  emphatic  in  this  position,  marking  the  contrast 
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with  the  false  teaching,  which  had  \6yov  croftas,  a  pretence  of 
wisdom  (ii.  23)  which  really  proceeded  from  6  vovs  tt)?  crap/cos 
(ii.  18).  We  have  the  apostle’s  cro^ta  crap/a*?/ ,  2  Cor.  i.  12 ;  dvOpoiirivyj , 
1  Cor.  ii.  5,  13;  rov  Koo-fjiov  tovtovj  i  Cor.  ii.  6,  etc. 

10.  irepiTra-njcrai  upas  a£iws  tou  Kuptou.  A  similar  expression 
occurs  1  Thess.  ii.  12,  d£iws  tov  ®€o?> :  and  Eph.  iv.  1,  tt)s  KXr'jaeios, 
“in  a  manner  worthy  of,”  i.e.  befitting  your  connexion  with  Him. 
The  infinitive  expresses  the  consequence  (and  proof)  of  TrXrjpuyOijvai, 
del  rrj  7rtcrTei  av^evywcn  rrjv  TroXiTtiav,  Chrys. 

If  vfias  after  TrepiTrar^crcu  were  genuine  (Text.  Rec.),  the  infinitive  might 
conceivably  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  Trpoacvxo/ievoi ;  but  it  is  certainly 
spurious,  being  omitted  by  X*  A  B  C  D*  G  17,  al.  Clem.,  Boh.  It  is  added 
in  Dc  Iv  L  P,  most  mss.  Chrys.  Theodoret,  Arm. 

eis  irao-ai/  apecrKeiay.  I.e .  “so  as  to  please  God  in  every  way.” 
Compare  1  Thess.  iv.  5,  7toj9  Se?  vp.as  7repuraT€iv  Kal  apcWc iv  ©€(p. 
In  classical  authors  apeo-Kcia  has  generally  an  unfavourable  sense, 
“  obsequiousness,”  and  it  is  so  defined  both  in  Eth.  Eudem.  (rd 
Xiav  7rpd?  yfiovrjv,  ii.  3)  and  by  Theophrastus  {Char.  5).  Polybius 
uses  it  especially  of  trying  to  gain  the  favour  of  a  sovereign. 
Similarly  Philo,  iravTa  Kal  Xeyeiv  Kal  7Tp(LTT€LV  icnrovSa^ev  €t9  apccTKC tav 
rov  7rarpo9  Kal  fia o-tAews  (i.  p.  34),  but  he  also  uses  it  of  pleasing 
God.  The  dvOpwTrois  dpio-Kuv  is  disavowed  by  the  apostle  in  Gal. 
i.  10;  1  Thess.  ii.  4;  compare  ch.  iii.  22.  The  verb  is  used,  how¬ 
ever,  without  any  unfavourable  connotation,  in  Rom.  xv.  2  (tw 
7tX7](tlov  dpecrKCTco)  and  elsewhere. 

iv  iram  epya>  aya0w  qualifies  the  following,  as  ev  7raar)  Swapiei 
qualifies  the  following  participle.  Most  commentators  separate 
KapTTOcjiopovvTes  and  au£avopLa  oL ;  but  then  av$.  rrj  €7riyvajcra  becomes 
tautologous  with  7 rXrjpwOrjre  rrjv  cVtyi'wcrtv,  ver.  9.  Moreover,  the 
combination  Kap7ro<£opoup,€i'ov  Kal  av£.  in  ver.  6  seems  to  require 
that  the  two  participles  here  also  should  be  taken  together.  What 
is  true  of  the  gospel  in  the  world  and  amongst  the  Colossians  is 
also  to  hold  good  of  those  whose  lives  are  inspired  by  its  teaching. 
The  participles  refer  to  the  logical  subject  of  7r€pt7rar>}crat,  not  to 
7rXy] poiOr/TC  (Beza,  Bengel).  Cf.  Eph.  iv.  2.  rrj  hrCyvaiae  iron  ©eon, 
“  by  the  knowledge  of  God,”  instrumental  dative,  a  frequent  use  of 
the  dative  with  av£av.  (So  Alford,  Eadie,  Ellicott,  Lightfoot, 
Soden,  RV.mg.)  The  fruitfulness  and  growth  are  wrought  through 
the  eViyi'oocrts  tov  ©cou,  and  this  again  results  from  the  practice  of 
his  will,  ver.  9. 

Some  commentators  take  the  dative  as  one  of  reference,  as  in 
Rom.  iv.  20  (?),  “increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God”  (Moule, 
RV.  text),  which,  after  TrXrjpaiOrjTt  tt]v  hriyv.^  ver.  9,  would  be 
somewhat  of  a  tautology. 

TTj  iiriyvdxrci  is  the  reading  of  X  ABCD*GP  17,  al.  Amiat.  Arm.  al. 
iv  is  prefixed  in  Nc  47,  and  a  few  others,  Chrys.  Old  Lat,  and  Vulg-Clem. 
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have  “in  scientia  Dei,”  which  is  doubtful.  Text.  Rec.  has  eis  tt^v  eiriyva. utiv, 
with  Dc  K  L  most  mss.,  Theodoret,  Theoph.  Oec.  This  appears  to  be  an 
attempt  to  simplify  the  construction.  Meyer,  on  the  contrary,  regards  the 
dative  as  an  explanation  of  the  more  difficult  (?)  eis  ttjv  eir.  ,  which,  he  thinks, 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  parallelism  in  structure  of  the  other  participial  clauses, 
which  conclude  with  a  definition  introduced  by  els.  lie  understands  it  as  “  in 
respect  of,”  that  is,  always  more  fully  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  eis 
indicating  the  final  reference,  or  direction  of  the  growth,  comparing  Eph. 
iv.  15  and  2  Pet.  i.  8.  As  to  the  comparative  difficulty  of  the  readings, 
Alford’s  judgment,  that  the  simple  dative  “is  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  the 
three  readings,”  is  surely  more  correct  than  Meyer’s.  eis  ttjv  eirlyv.  would, 
in  fact,  present  no  difficulty  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

11.  iv  iracrr)  Suyapei  SimajjLoujuLeyoi.  Theodoret  takes  this  iv  as 
instrumental,  tt)  Oua  poirrj  KpaTwopevot,  and  so  Eadie,  Ellicott,  and 
Meyer.  “  Strengthened  with  all  (every  form  of)  strength,”  Ell.  (a 
translation  which  is  itself  ambiguous). 

It  is  simpler  and  more  natural  to  understand  iv  tt.  S.  as  “in 
(i.e.  in  the  matter  of)  all  strength”  (Alford,  Lightfoot).  It  thus 
corresponds  with  iv  7rdcrr)  croefria  and  iv  7rcuTi  epyw,  which  are  both 
subjective.  Swu/W/aci'oi,  present,  “  becoming  strengthened.”  The 
simple  verb  is  not  used  elsewhere  by  St.  Paul,  who,  however, 
employs  ivSwaptovo-Oat  several  times.  But  Swa/jtovcrOa  1  is  in  Heb. 
xi.  34,  and  B  has  it  in  Eph.  vi.  10.  It  is  frequently  used  by  the 
Greek  translators  of  the  O.T.,  but  is  not  a  classical  word.  The 
connected  virtues  here,  £7 ro/xovi]  and  ptaKpoOvptta,  indicate  that  what 
is  referred  to  in  this  clause  is  steadfastness  under  trial,  as  the  former 
referred  to  active  conduct. 

Kcera  to  KpaTos  ttjs  aurou.  “According  to  the  might  of 

His  glory.”  Strength  is  supplied  in  a  manner  correspondent  with 
the  power  which  belongs  to  the  glory  of  God,  i.e.  His  majesty  as 
manifested  to  men.  Compare  Eph.  i.  19.  The  rendering  of  AV. 
(Beza,  etc.),  “  His  glorious  power,”  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  aurou. 
Thomas  Aquinas  understands  by  “  His  glory,”  “  His  Son  Christ 
Jesus.”  But  although  the  Son  may  be  called  (hravyaaixa  tt}?  8o'£ t;? 
aurou,  it  would  not  be  intelligible  to  use  rj  So£ a  avrov  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  His  name.  Lightfoot  remarks  that  Kparos  in  N.T.  is 
“applied  solely  to  God”;  but  see  Heb.  ii.  14,  rov  to  Kparos  i^ovra 
tov  Oavarov ,  tout’  cctti  rov  StdfioXov. 

eis  TtcLcrav  uitojjloi'iqi'  xai.  jmaKpoGujjuav.  “To  all  endurance  and 
longsuffering.”  “  Patience  ”  is  a  very  inadequate  rendering  of 
u7ro/xouT/,  which  includes  perseverance  or  steadfast  continuance  in  a 
course  of  action.  Thus  we  have  Kap7ro(f)()pov(Tiv  iv  v7ro/xovrj,  Luke 
viii.  15  ;  inropLOvi)  epyov  ayaOov ,  Rom.  ii.  7  ;  St  virofiovrjs  Tpi^ioptev, 
Heb.  xii.  1.  Even  the  foropLovr)  of  Job,  to  which  James  refers,  was 
by  no  means  the  uncomplaining  endurance  of  suffering  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  “patience.”  Job  was,  in  fact,  the  very 
reverse  of  “patient”;  but  he  maintained  his  faith  in  God  and  his 
uprightness  in  spite  of  his  sore  trials.  fxaKpoOvfjtia  comes  much 
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nearer  to  our  notion  of  “  patience  ”  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4) ;  not  so  much, 
however,  patience  under  suffering,  but  “  the  self-restraint  which 
does  not  hastily  retaliate  a  wrong.”  It  is  the  opposite  of  6£v6vpLL a. 
Chrysostom  distinguishes  the  two  words  thus  :  p.aKpoOvp.ei  tis 
7 rpos  e/cetVous  oi's  Swarov  «a l  afxvvacrOaC  v7ropLevei  8e  ov s  ov  8vi  arai 
afAvracrOoLL ;  but  this,  though  correct  as  to  p.a KpoOvp.e'l,  is  clearly 
inadequate  for  inropevei. 

11,  12.  jutera  xap<*s  euxapiorourres.  ftera  is  joined  by  many 
comm,  to  the  preceding  (Theodoret,  Olsh.  De  W.  Alf.  Eadie, 
Eightfoot,  RV.).  In  defence  of  this  it  is  said  that  evxapio-TeTr  of 
itself  implies  joyfulness,  so  that  /xera  x-  if  attached  to  it  would  be 
flat  and  unmeaning ;  also  that  by  joining  the  words  with  eu^.  we 
lose  the  essential  idea  of  joyful  endurance.  Lightfoot,  quoting 
Jas.  i.  2,  3,  7racrav  xaP^-v  yyy&ao’Oe  .  .  .  orav  Treipavp.o'is  7rept7revi]Te 
ttolklXois,  yiron TKorres  otl  to  8oKipaov  vpicov  TTj s  7ncrreojs  Karepyaferai 
v7Top.ov7/)vy  remarks  that  this  parallel  points  to  the  connexion  with 
the  preceding,  and  adds  that  the  emphatic  position  of  the  words  if 
connected  with  efy.  cannot  be  explained.^  It  may  be  replied  that 
tvxapLVTtiv  does  not  necessarily  imply  joy.  See,  for  example, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  1 8,  “  I  thank  God,  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than  you 
all,”  x.  30  ;  Col.  iii.  17.  xaP^q  80  far  from  being  flat  or  unmean¬ 
ing,  that  without  it  elxo-pivTovyre^  would  be  too  weak.  The  idea  of 
joyful  endurance  is  not  lost  when  the  prayer  passes  from  endur¬ 
ance  to  joyful  thanksgiving;  and  the  emphatic  position  of  the 
words  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  writer’s  desire  to  emphasise 
this  characteristic  of  their  thanksgiving  with  special  reference  to 
the  trials  implied  in  vi rop.ovy  and  ptaKpoOvpiia.  The  words  thus 
acquire  greater  significance  than  if  they  slipped  in  as  it  were  after 
pLaKpoOvpLiav*  The  connexion  with  euxapitrroiWe?  is  also  favoured 
by  the  structure  of  the  preceding  clauses,  each  of  which  com¬ 
mences  with  a  defining  adjunct.  This  connexion  is  adopted  by 
Chrys.  Theoph.  Oecum.,  also  Ellicott,  Meyer,  Soden,  Lachm.  Tisch. 

In  any  case  ei>x •  is  not  to  be  connected  with  ov  7ra.v6p.ePa,  as 
Chrys.  Theoph.  a /.,  which  unnaturally  separates  this  clause  from 
the  preceding,  making  them  parenthetical.  This  interpretation  was 
suggested  by  the  reading  y)pas :  but  even  if  that  is  correct,  the 
transition  from  the  second  person  to  the  first  is  quite  in  St.  Paul’s 
manner;  cf.  ii.  12,  13. 

tu  riarpu  The  designation  of  God  thus  absolutely  as  6  rTar^p, 
when  Christ  has  not  been  named  immediately  before  (as  in  Rom. 
vi.  5;  Eph.  ii.  18;  Acts  i.  4,  7,  ii.  33),  is  remarkable.  But  we 
have  tov  Kvpiov  in  ver.  1  o,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point, 
tov  vtov  T7] s  aya7T7]S  avrov  in  ver.  1 3. 

N  37  (O,  rw  TTdTpi),  Vulg-Clem.  Boh.  aL  prefix  0e£  rrarpL 

tw  iKavuvavTi.  upas,  “  Who  qualified  you,”  or  “  made  you  com- 
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petent,”  t\e,  given  you  a  title.  The  same  verb  occurs  2  Cor.  iii.  6 
(only),  os  kcll  lk(lv(jj(T€v  yfjius  Slglkovovs  KaivYjs  SiaOrjKrj^j  “  qualified  us 
to  be  ministers,”  cf.  ib.  ver.  5.  The  adjective  Uavos  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  N.T.,  always  with  the  idea  of  reaching  to  a 
certain  standard,  “  sufficient,”  and  so  when  time  or  quantity  is  in 
question,  “  considerable.”  See  Mark  xv.  15  ;  Luke  xxii.  38,  ucavov 
i(TTi:  Acts  xxii.  6,  </>ujs  Ikclvov  :  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  7rpos  raura  rts  tKavos  : 
2  Tim.  ii.  2,  omi'cs  Ikolvol  cctovtcli  kcll  iripov s  It  does  not 

mean  “dignus,”  “worthy,”  although  with  a  negative  that  transla¬ 
tion  is  not  unsuitable  in  Matt.  iii.  11,  viii.  8.  Here,  then,  i/cavaxreu 
is  not  “dignos  fecit,”  Vulg.,  but  “  idoneos  fecit.” 

There  is  an  important  variety  of  reading.  For  tKavuxravTi  (which  is  read 
by  XACDcIvL P  most  mss.,  Vulg.  Boh.  Syr.  (both),  Chrys.  etc.)  we  have 
KaXtaavTi  in  D*Gi7  80,  Goth.  Arm.  Eth.,  also  Didymus  (once),  Am- 
brosiaster  ;  while  B  has  Ka\i<ravTi  kclI  Ikclv&<t<ivti ,  which  is  adopted  by 
Lachm.,  but  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  both  readings.  The  confusion 
between  TSHIKAN12CANTI  and  T1HKAAECANTI  would  be  easy,  and  the 
latter  word  would  naturally  occur  to  a  copyist. 

upas  is  the  reading  of  B  4  23  80  1 1 5,  Amiat.  Syr-Pesh.  marg.  Eth. 
Didymus,  Theoph.  Ambrosiaster. 

7/pas,  ACDGKLP  most  mss.,  Vulg-Clem.  Fuld.  Syr-Pesh.  and  Hard, 
text,  Chrys.  Theodoret,  etc. 

Internal  evidence  seems  rather  to  favour  Apas.  The  natural  tendency  of 
scribes  would  be  to  generalise  such  a  statement,  and  this  would  be  assisted  by 
7] pas  which  presently  follows.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  quite  natural 
for  St.  Paul  to  enforce  the  exhortation  involved  in  his  prayer  by  such  a 
personal  application.  In  the  next  sentence,  where  he  passes  to  a  direct 
dogmatic  statement,  he  naturally  and  of  course  uses  rjpas.  (Yet  P,  al.  Amiat. 
Goth,  have  upas  there  also.)  Compare  Eph.  iv.  32,  v.  2.  upas  is  adopted 
here  by  Tisch.  WH.  Soden,  and  is  given  a  place  in  the  margin  by  Tregelles, 
Lightfoot,  RV. 

€is  Tqu  pepi'Sa  tou  *\rjpou,  “for,  i.e.  to  obtain,  the  portion  of 
the  lot.”  Compare  Ps.  XV.  5?  Kupios  /xepls  rrjs  KXrjpovofALas  pLov. 
K MJpos  (pp.  “a  lot  ”)  is  not  synonymous  with  KA^povo/xia,  it  does 
not  designate  the  whole,  but  the  allotted  part;  cf.  Acts  viii.  21,  01V 
ecrrt  ctol  pLtpls  ov8e  KXypos  :  xxvi.  1 8,  KXrjpov  iv  tois  rjyLao'p.ivou >. 
What  is  a  /xcpis  in  reference  to  the  whole  is  a  KXrjpos  in  reference 
to  the  possessor.  The  genitive,  then,  is  one  of  apposition,  “  the 
portion  which  consists  in  the  lot”  (Lightfoot,  Soden).  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  possible  to  understand  it  as  partitive,  “to  have  a  share  in 
the  kA%>os,”  and  so  most  comm.  Chrysostom  observes :  Sia  rt 
KXrjpov  /caAet;  on  ouSets  a7ro  KaropOwpLaTov  olkclov  /?acriAeias 

rvyxdvti,  referring  to  Luke  xvii.  10.  Compare  also  Luke  xii.  32, 
cvSoKrjorev  6  tt arr]p  vpLwv  Sowai  vplv  rr/v  /3acnX€Lav. 

iv  tw  <f>am.  Chrys.  Oec.  Theoph.  followed  by  Meyer,  al.y 
connect  with  t/cai'too-am,  “  by  the  light,”  Ikclvovv  iv  rai  <f>oTi  being 
nothing  else  but  kcl Xc?v  ck  to  c£a>s  ( 1  Pet.  ii.  9)  regarded  in  its 
moral  efficacy,  the  result  of  which  is  that  men  are  (frCos  iv  Kuptw 
(Eph.  v.  8).  This  light  has  power,  it  is  the  light  of  life  (John 
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viii.  12);  has  its  weapons  (Rom.  xiii.  12);  produces  fruit  (Eph. 

v.  9),  etc. ;  and  without  it  men  were  incapable  of  partaking  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  But  <£ws  is  not  the  means,  but  the  result ;  and, 
moreover,  the  distance  of  iv  ro>  <5!) corf  from  wear,  forbids  the  con¬ 
nexion,  for  there  is  no  such  emphasis  on  the  words  as  to  account  for 
their  position.  It  is  the  deliverance  that  is  the  thought  dwelt  on,  not 
the  means.  It  is  better  to  connect  the  word  with  tt)v  pept'S a,  k.t.A. 
(Alf.  Lightfoot),  or,  if  with  one  of  the  three  substantives,  with 
KXrjpovy  which  has  a  local  sense  (Ellicott,  Soden).  Thus  iv  tco  <£u)rf 
=  “in  the  kingdom  of  light.3'  Compare  2  Cor.  xi.  14;  1  Tim. 

vi.  16;  1  John  i.  7;  Rev.  xxi.  24.  /cAiJpos  iv  rw  <£um,  then,  is 
equivalent  to  the  eA ttIs  diroK€.ip.ivy]  iv  rots  ovpavoLs,  (j>Cos  being  here 
chosen  because  the  apostle  had  already  in  his  thoughts  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  natural  condition  of  men  as  o-kotos.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  in  the  objection,  that  if  this  were  the  sense  in¬ 
tended  iv  rots  ovpavots  would  have  been  used,  or  iv  rfj  £u>fj,  or  the 
like.  Eadie’s  interpretation,  “the  inheritance  which  consists  in 
light,”  is  untenable,  and  is  certainly  not  supported  by  his  examples 
of  KXrjpos  iv  from  Acts  viii.  21,  xxvi.  18. 

13  ff.  From  the  prayer  for  their  i?icrease  i?i  knowledge ,  St.  Paul 
goes  on  to  give  them  positive  instruction  which  will  be  a  safeguard 
against  the  false  teachi?ig  which  threatens  them .  They  have  already 
bee?i  translated  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to  the  kingdom  of 
God's  beloved  Son ,  and  it  is  in  Him  only  that  they  have  redemption. 

13.  os  ippuaaro  (ipvcraTo,  B*  G  P  Lightf.)  rjpds  i k  rrjs 
e£ou<uas  tou  otcotous.  “  Who  rescued  us  from  the  power  of  dark¬ 
ness.”  ippv  craro,  Set/cvvs  on  u>s  at^paAorrot  ira\at7r(x)povp,e$a . 

Theoph.  iiovcrla  (from  Ifecm),  properly  means  “liberty  of  action,” 
as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  hence  in  relation  to  others,  “  authority,” 
generally  “delegated  authority”  (but  not  always;  see  Jude  25). 
Lightfoot,  following  Wetstein,  maintains  that  the  word  here  means 
“arbitrary  power,  tyranny.”  But  the  instances  he  cites  seem  quite 
insufficient  to  support  this.  In  Demosth.,  for  example,  De  Falsa 
Leg.  p.  428,  rrjv  ayav  ra vtyjv  i$ov(ri av,  it  is  the  word  ayav  that 
introduces  the  idea  of  excess,  just  as  we  might  speak  of  the 
“excessive  exercise  of  authority.”  From  the  etymology  of  the 
word  it  is  applicable,  whether  the  i^etvai  is  assumed  or  rightfully 
derived.  Whatever  its  use,  however,  in  Plutarch  or  other  writers, 
the  usage  of  the  N.T.  gives  no  support  to  Lightfoot’s  view.  It  is 
a  word  of  very  frequent  occurrence  (being  found  nearly  one 
hundred  times),  and  always  in  the  simple  sense  of  “authority” 
(abstract  or  concrete).  If  the  “  idea  of  disorder  is  involved  ”  in 
r]  i£ ova  [a  tov  o-kotovs  here  and  in  Luke  xxii.  53,  it  is  suggested  by 
cr kotovs,  not  by  i£ova la.  When  Chrysostom,  after  explaining 

i^overias  by  rrjs  rvpavv CSos,  adds  :  ^aA€7rov*  /cat  to  aTrAais  ctvai 
vi to  tw  Sta/?oAa)*  to  Se  /cat  p,e r’  over  bis,  tqvto  ^aAc7ra/Tepov,  his 
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meaning  seems  to  be  :  “  It  is  hard  to  be  simply  under  the  power 
of  the  devil ;  but  that  he  should  also  have  authority  is  still  harder.” 
This  gives  much  more  force  to  his  words.  That  i^ovaia  is  not 
opposed  to  /fccriAeia,  as  an  arbitrary  tyranny  to  a  well-ordered 
sovereignty,  see  Rev.  xii.  io,  q  fSacnXeia  rou  @eou  qpioiv  kcu  q 
c£ov<ria  tov  Xpicrrov  avrov.  The  whole  passage  is  strikingly 
parallel  to  Acts  xxvi.  18,  tov  iTncTTpexpat  airo  ctkotovs  eh  </>tus  kcu 
e^oiWas  tov  Varava  cVi  tov  ®eovy  rov  \aj3eiv  civtovs  acfrecnv 
apiapTLUiV  Kai  KXqpov  iv  tois  qyiacrp,evoLS.  o'kotos  here  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  personified,  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  “  the  devil  ” 
(Augustine) ;  it  is  rather  the  characteristic  and  ruling  principle  of 
the  region  in  which  they  dwelt  before  conversion  to  Christ. 

Kal  jxeTecrrqcrer.  The  verb  is  appropriate,  being  that  which  is 
employed  by  classical  writers  to  signify  the  removal  of  whole 
bodies  of  men.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  idea  is 
present  here ;  cf.  Plato,  Rep.  vii.  p.  518  A,  Ik  tc  </>o>tos  eh  ctkotos 
p.e6  terra  per  ivv  Kal  Ik  ctkotovs  eh  <£u>s. 

tou  utou  Trjs  dydTnr}9  auTou.  Not  of  angels,  as  the  false  teachers 
would  have  it.  V7rb  tov  KXqpovopov  i<rpevy  ov%  vi to  tous  otKeras, 
Severianus. 

rqs  ayaTrqs  avrov.  Augustine  understands  this  as  a  genitive 
“auctoris.”  “Caritas  quippe  Patris  .  .  .  nihil  est  quam  ejus 
ipsa  natura  atque  substantia  .  .  .  ac  per  hoc  filius  caritatis 
ejus  nullus  est  alius  quam  qui  de  ejus  substantia  est  genitus” 
(De  Trin.  xv.  19).  He  is  followed  by  Olshausen  and  Lightfoot. 
But  such  a  form  of  expression  has  no  analogy  in  the  N.T.  Love 
is  not  the  “ substantia ”  or  “ natura”  of  God,  but  an  essential 
attribute.  An  action  might  be  ascribed  to  it,  but  not  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  a  person. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  interpreted  the  expression  in  an 
opposite  way  :  vlov  ayairqs  avTov  iKaXecrev  u>s  ov  cfavcrei  tov  Ilarpos 
ovra  vlov  aAA*  ayamj  rrjs  vloOecrtas  a£no6evTa  tovtivv.  But  an 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Sonship  would  be  alien  to  the 
context.  The  simplest  interpretation  is,  “the  Son  who  is  the 

* _ object  of  His  love.”  It  corresponds  exactly  with  Eph.  i.  6,  iv 

rtp  qya7rqpLevio  iv  w  e^opev,  k.t.A.,  only  that  it  gives  more  pro¬ 
minence  to  the  attribute.  Love  is  not  merely  bestowed  upon 
Him,  but  makes  Him  its  own.  vlos  oSvvqs  pov  in  Gen.  xxxv.  18 
(Meyer,  Ellicott)  is  not  parallel. 

Lightfoot  thinks  this  interpretation  destroys  the  whole  force  of 
the  expression ;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  because  Christ  is  the 
central  object  of  God’s  love  that  those  who  have  been  translated 
into  His  kingdom  are  assured  of  the  promised  blessings  thereof. 

14.  iv  c o  e\opev,  k.t.A.  —  Eph.  i.  7. 

The  words  Si  a  rod  atparos  avrov  of  the  Rec.  Text  are  an  interpolation 
from  Eph.  i.  7.  They  are  found  in  many  minuscules,  and  in  Vulg-Clem, 
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Demid.  Syr-Pesh.  Arm.,  Theodoret,  Oec. ;  but  apparently  not  in  any  uncial 
nor  in  the  other  versions. 

For  ’ixof^ev  B,  Boh.  Arab.  (Lips.  Bedwell)  read  ZaxofJt-€l''  In  the 
parallel  passage,  Eph.  i.  7,  N*  D*  (not  the  Latin  d)  Boh.  Eth.,  Iren, 
(transl. )  have  Hcxofiev.  Lightfoot  thinks  that  this  reading  in  Eph.  was  a 
harmonistic  change  to  conform  to  the  text  which  these  authorities  or  their 
predecessors  found  in  Col.,  and  judges  that  eax°i U€V  is  possibly  the  correct 
reading  here.  WH.  also  give  it  a  place  in  the  margin.  Vet  it  is  hard  to 
suppose  that  St.  Paul  wrote  different  tenses  in  the  two  places.  Moreover, 
£ o’x°lJ'eif  does  not  appear  to  be  a  suitable  tense ;  if  past  time  were  to  be 
expressed,  we  should  expect  eo-x^Kapev  (cf.  Rom.  v.  2).  Weiss  rejects  it. 

tt]k  a^eaiK  tw  ajaapTiait'.  This  expression  does  not  occur  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  elsewhere,  but  twice  in  his  speeches  in 
Acts  (xiii.  38,  xxvi.  18).  In  Eph.  i.  7  we  have  the  equivalent, 
a<f>€cnv  twv  7rapa7rTMfxaTo)v  ;  generally  in  the  Epp.  he  prefers  the 
more  positive  SiKaioa vvy).  Lightfoot  suggests  that  the  studied 
precision  in  the  definition  of  d7roAurpa)o-is  points  to  some  false 
conception  of  d7roA.  put  forward  by  the  heretical  teachers.  Later 
Gnostics  certainly  did  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Irenaeus 
relates  of  the  Marcosians  that  they  held  clrat  reAeiav  aTroXvrpoxnv 
avrr]v  Try  hriyvwiv  tou  a ppr'jTOv  pLtyWovs  (i.  2  1.  4).  HippolytUS 
says  :  Acyouc n  ti  <j>u)vrj  appijTw  eTrtrt^erre?  Tt?  TVV  uTroXvTpuicnv 

XafiovTi,  k.t. A.  ( Haer .  vi.  41).  In  the  baptismal  formula  of  the 
Marcosians  are  the  words  :  ets  evuxnv  Kal  a7roXvTpu)cnv  Kal  Koii'iDViav 
Tv v  8uj'a/x€o)i/  (Iren.  i.  21.  3),  where  the  last  words  “surely  mean 
communion  with  the  (spiritual)  powers.”  In  an  alternative 
formula,  also  given  by  Irenaeus,  the  words  are  ei?  A urpwo-tv 
ayyeAuo^v,  which  is  explained  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Exc.  Theod . 
p.  974)  as  rjv  Kal  ayyeAot  c^ovo-tv.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  was 
any  historical  connexion  between  these  later  Gnostics  and  the 
Colossian  heretics;  but,  as  Lightfoot  observes,  “the passages  quoted 
will  serve  to  show  how  a  false  idea  of  a7roAurpojo-t?  would  naturally 
be  associated  with  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  angelic  powers.” 

15-17.  The  pre-eminence  of  Christ.  In  His  essential  nature  He 
is  above  all  created  things ,  being  the  i?nage  of  the  invisible  God;  and 
7nore  than  that ,  all  things  have  been  c?'eated  through  Him  and  held 
together  by  Him . 

15.  os  corn/,  k.t.X.  On  this  verse  Lightfoot  has  a  valuable 
excursus.  The  arrangement  of  the  passage  15-20  is  twofold. 
We  have,  first,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God  and  the  world,  15-1  7  ; 
and,  secondly,  His  relation  to  the  Church,  18  ff.  This  division  is 
indicated  in  the  construction  of  the  passage  by  the  repeated  on  lv 
aurw,  16,  19,  introducing  in  each  case  the  reason  of  the  preceding 
statement.  The  relation  to  the  Church  begins  with  kol  auros,  ver.  18. 

Some  commentators  regard  15-17  as  descriptive  of  the  Word 
before  the  Incarnation,  the  Aoyo<?  do-ap/co? ;  and  18—20,  of  the 
Incarnate  Word,  Aoyos  ercrap/cos.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  a mr, 
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“is,”  which  shows  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  Christ  in  His  present 
glorified  state.  Compare  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  tov  <fnvTicrpLov  tou  evayyeXtov 
Trjs  $o£ys  tov  Xpurrov,  os  €  err  tv  eiKcjv  tov  ©eoL  The  exalted  Christ 
is  now  and  continues  to  be  what  He  was  in  His  own  nature  as 
the  Word  before  He  became  incarnate,  John  xvii.  5. 

cikwv  is  primarily  an  image  (so  in  Rev.  often,  comp.  Matt.  xxii.  20)* 
It  differs  from  o^olcopa,  which  expresses  mere  resemblance,  whereas  etiabv 
implies  representation  of  an  archetype,  avrrj  yap  elKbvos  <pbais  fit/xTjfia  eTvat 
tov  dpx^Tbirov  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  30).  It  may  be  used,  therefore,  to  express 
resemblance  in  some  essential  character.  So  in  Heb.  x.  1,  eltabv  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  crKid .  Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  49,  rijv  clrbva  tov  xol'kov  .  .  .  ri/v 
elic.  tov  iirovpavLov  :  Rom.  viii.  29,  crv/ipLbpfpovs  Trjs  eUbvos  tov  uioO  avrov,  an 
idea  expressed  again  2  Cor.  iii.  iS,  ttjv  avrrjv  eirbva  p.erap.op(pobfieda  :  and 
Col.  iii.  10,  rbv  avanaivobfievov  /car’  etrbva  tov  ktIgovtos  avrbv.  An  allusion 
to  Gen.  i.  26,  28.  With  the  same  allusion  in  1  Cor.  xi.  7  the  apostle  calls 
the  man  ei/ouv  /cal  56£a  0cou.  This  last  passage,  in  particular,  forbids  our 
adopting  the  view  of  some  commentators,  that  the  expression  denotes  “the 
eternal  Son’s  perfect  equality  with  the  Father  in  respect  of  His  substance, 
nature,  and  eternity”  (Ellicott,  quoting  Hil.  De  Syn.  §  73:  “perfectae 
aequalitatis  significantiam  habet  similitudo.33).  As  Lightfoot  remarks:  “The 
idea  of  perfection  does  not  lie  in  the  word  itself,  but  must  be  sought  from 
the  context,  e.g.  irav  rb  TrXrjpcopLa,  ver.  19. 33 

The  expression  is  frequently  used  by  Philo  in  reference  to  the  Logos, 
e.g'.  Tbv  abparov  nal  votjtov  Qeiov  Xbyov  eimbva  Xbyei  Qeov  (De  P/und.  Op.  8, 
Opp.  I.  p.  6) ;  Xbyos  54  icrnv  eIkCov  0eov  5i  ov  abfnras  6  rba/ios  tdrjpuovpyeiTO 
(De  Monarch,  ii.  5,  II.  p.  225) ;  and  notably  De  Somniis ,  I.  p.  656,  Kadairep 
T7jv  dvQrjXiov  avyrjv  u>s  t}Xlov  oi  dwafievoi  tov  rjXiov  avrov  idetv  opuxri  .  .  . 
ovt(os  teal  tt)V  tov  0eou  elicbv a,  Tbv  ttyyeXov  avrov  Xbyov,  ws  avrbv  Karavoovai. 
Compare  with  this  John  xiv.  9,  6  eu/pa/ews  e/xb  ewpatcev  Tbv  irarepa. 

Closely  allied  to  ebabv  is  xaPaKTVp >  similarly  applied  to  Christ  in  Heb. 
i,  3,  &v  air avyaapa  Trjs  db^rjs  teal  xaPaKTVP  rVs  VTroaT&aeios  avrov, 

too  dopaTou.  This  word,  which  by  its  position  also  is  emphatic, 
makes  prominent  the  contrast  with  the  ciKwr,  the  visibility  of  which 
is  therefore  implied.  Compare  Rom.  i.  20,  rd  ddpara  avrov  ,  .  . 
rot 5  7roir)fxacn  voou/xeva  KaOoparai.  Here  Christ  is  the  visible  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  invisible.  Chrysostom,  indeed,  and  the  Nicene 
and  post-Nicene  Fathers,  argued  that,  as  the  archetype  is  invisible, 
SO  must  the  image  be,  y  TOV  aoparov  eiKcov  /cat  avry  dbparos  /cat 
o/xottos  doparos.  But,  as  Lightfoot  says,  “the  underlying  idea  of 
the  €t/cwv,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Aoyos  generally,  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  hidden.”  Compare  John  i.  18,  ©eov  ovSels  ccdpa/ce  7rw7 rore*  6 
/xovoyevys  vlos  (v.L  jxovoyevys  ©eds),  6  a>v  els  tov  koXttov  tov  rrarpos, 
eKecvos  etjyyyo-aro,  and  xiv.  9,  quoted  above. 

TTpooTOTOKo?  irdcrqs  KTiaews-  rrpuiTOTOKos  seems  to  have  been  a 
recognised  title  of  the  Messiah  (see  Heb.  i.  6),  perhaps  derived 
from  Ps.  lxxxix.  28,  cyd>  irpiororoKov  Oycropa t  avrov,  which  is  inter¬ 
preted  of  the  Messiah  by  R.  Nathan  in  Shemoth  Rabba ,  19,  fol. 
1 18.  4.  Israel  is  called  God’s  firstborn  (Ex.  iv.  22  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9), 
and  hence  the  term  was  readily  transferred  to  the  Messiah,  as  the 
ideal  representative  of  the  race. 
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The  genitive  here  is  not  partitive,  as  the  following  context 
clearly  shows,  for  iv  aural  iKTicrOy  ra  7rdura.  Setting  this  aside, 
commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  npwTOTOKos. 
Eadie,  Hofmann,  a /.,  understand  it  of  sovereignty.  Alford  and 
Lightfoot,  while  giving  the  first  place  to  the  idea  of  priority  to  all 
creation,  admit  sovereignty  over  all  creation  as  part  of  the  connota¬ 
tion.  So  Theodore  of  Mops.,  ovk  ini  ^povov  Aeyerai  povov'  aA Ad 
yap  Kal  ini  npoTi.py'jcrtiDS  (but  he  interprets  KTicre ojs  of  the  new 
creation).  In  defence  of  this  interpretation  of  the  word  Ps. 
lxxxviii.  28  is  quoted,  where  after  npuTuroKov  Oyo-opai  a vtov  the 
explanation  is  added,  vij/yXov  napa  toZs  /foo-iAcuo-i  rrjs  yys  :  also  what 
appears  as  a  paraphrase  of  this,  ZOyicev  KXypdvopov  ndvmw ,  Heb. 
i.  2  :  also  Ex.  iv.  22  ;  Rom.  viii.  29,  cts  to  elvai  aurov  npwroTOKov 
iv  noXXois  aScA^ot?.  Job  xviii.  13,  “the  firstborn  of  death/’  for 
“  a  fatal  malady  ” ;  and  Isa.  xiv.  30,  “  the  firstborn  of  the  poor,” 
for  “the  very  poor,”  are  also  referred  to.  Lightfoot  quotes  R. 
Bechai,  who  calls  God  Himself  the  firstborn  of  the  world,  and  he 
concludes  that  the  words  signify  “  He  stands  in  the  relation  of  np. 
to  all  creation,”  i.e.  “  He  is  the  Firstborn,  and  as  the  Firstborn  the 
absolute  Heir  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  all  creation.” 

The  passages  cited  do  not  justify  this  interpretation.  In  Ex. 
iv.  22  the  word  does  not  at  all  mean  “sovereign,”  which  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  even  apart  from  the  prefixed  “  my,”  but  “  object 
of  favour.”  In  Ps.  lxxxviii.  28,  again,  the  added  words,  if  taken 
as  an  explanation  of  npo)T.  simply,  wrould  go  too  far ;  but  it  is  the 
npiDTOTOKos  of  God,  who  is  said  to  be  “higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
earth.”  Syuopai  a  vtov  np.  is,  “  I  will  put  him  in  the  position  of  a 
firstborn,”  and  the  following  words  are  not  an  explanation  of  np ., 
but  state  the  result  of  God’s  regarding  him  as  such.  Compare  the 
English  phrase,  “  making  one  an  eldest  son  by  will.”  By  no  means 
would  the  words  of  the  psalm  justify  such  an  expression  as  npuro- 
TOK05  ran'  /LuriAeW,  unless  it  were  intended  to  include  the  np. 
amongst  the  fiao-iXeis.  As  the  context  forbids  our  including  the 
npiUToroKos  here  amongst  the  ktl(ti%  the  interpretation  leaves  the 
genitive  inexplicable.  It  is  called  “  the  genitive  of  reference  ” ;  but 
this  is  too  vague  to  explain  anything,  as  will  appear  by  substituting 
either  Kovpov  for  ktictcoos,  or  p eyas  for  npa>T.  Thus  npwTOTOKOs  tov 
Koo-pov  for  “  sovereign  in  relation  to  the  world,”  and  piy as  ndo-ys 
ktiWds  are  equally  impossible.  If  by  “genitive  of  reference”  is 
meant  “genitive  of  comparison,”  then  we  come  back  to  the  relation 
of  priority  in  npCoTos.  In  fact,  the  genitive  after  np.  must  be  1st, 
genitive  of  possession,  as  “my  firstborn,”  2nd,  partitive,  “firstborn  ” 
of  the  class,  or  3rd,  of  comparison,  as  in  John  i.  15,  npuros  pov  yv. 
A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  Isa.  xiv.  30  is  not  parallel, 
for  there  “the  firstborn  of  the  poor”  is  included  in  the  class.  In 
Job  xviii.  13  (which,  moreover,  is  poetical)  the  genitive  is  posses- 
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sive,  “death’s  chief  instrument.”  Rom.  viii.  29,  there  is  no 
genitive,  but  7 rp.  is  included  iv  7roAAo?s  d8eA<£ois. 

Rabbi  Bechai’s  designation  of  Cod  as  “firstborn  of  the  world” 
is  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  Ex.  xiii.  2.  R.  Bechai  probably 
meant  by  the  expression  “  priority,”  not  “  supremacy.”  The  first¬ 
born  were  to  be  consecrated  to  God  because  He  was  the  First  of 
all.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  not 
etymologically  parallel  to  ttputotokos. 

Hence  the  only  tenable  interpretation  of  the  words  before  us  is 
“  begotten  before  7rdo-a  ktlo-ls”  the  genitive  being  like  that  in 

John  1.  15,  7Tf)(JJTOTOKOV  TOV  ©£OU  KttJ  7TpO  7rdl'TC0V  TU)V  KTMT 'fiaTOW, 

Justin  M.  Dial.  §  100.  The  only  ideas  involved  are  priority  in 
time  and  distinction  from  the  genus  ktiVis.  ovx  <l>s  d8e\<f>7)v 
ri]v  ktlcflVj  dAA  <Ls  7 rpd  Trdmj?  /crtcrews  yevvrjOefe,  Theodoret ;  and  SO 
Chrysostom  :  ou^i  a£i a?  k.  ti/xt/s  xAA d  xpdvov  povov  ecrrt  arj/iavTiKov. 
Compare  Rev.  iii.  14,  7)  dpxy  Tys  ktlo-^s  tov  ©£ov.  7rpam>KTio-T05 
or  7rpojrd7rAacrTos  would  have  implied  that  Christ  was  created  like 
irdara  /meres. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy,  assigns  an 
active  meaning  to  7779007-0 tokos  (to  be  in  that  case  thus  accented), 
not,  however,  a  meaning  corresponding  to  the  signification  of 
TTpcoTOTOKos  in  classical  writers,  which  is  “  primipara,”  and  could 
yield  no  tolerable  sense,  but  as  “primus  auctor.”  His  words  are: 
ov  7rpG)TOV  Trj s  KTccre 00s  .  .  .  dAAa  7 rpuiTOv  avTov  reroKeVae  tovt  eerre 

7T€7rOL7]K€Vai  TYJV  KTLCTLV  LVCL  7)  TpLTT) S  (TV AA«/?^S  6£vpL€V7] S,  d>S  TTpQiTOKTL&TOS 

(Ep.  iii.  31).  Basil  seems  to  adopt  the  same  view,  for,  comparing 
ver.  19,  he  says:  el  de  irpiVToroKos  veKpwv  eipijTai,  did  to  atrtos  eirai 

tt) s  Iv  V€Kpu)v  d i 'a o-rdo-£ 00s,  out «j  Kail  TrpwTOTOKOS  KTtcreoos,  81  a  to  atrtos 
elvat  tov  i$  ovk  ovtu)V  ets  to  £ii'ai  7rapayayeiv  tijv  ktlctiv  (Contra 
Eunom.  lib.  iv.  p.  292  D).  (The  true  reading  in  ver.  19  is  7r p.  Ik 

tu) v  v€Kp(ov ,  but  irp.  T(vv  v.  is  in  Rev.  i.  5.) 

This  interpretation  is  followed  by  Michaelis  and  some  others. 
I11  addition,  however,  to  the  unsuitableness  of  tUtuv  in  this 
connexion,  7rpwTos  is  unsuitable,  since  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  a  8eVT€pOTOKO§. 

Tracrrjs  Krtcrews.  Krtcrts  in  N.T.  has  three  meanings:  1st,  the 
act  of  creation  (the  primary  meaning  of  ktio-is  as  of  “  creation  ”), 
Rom.  i.  20,  a7ro  KTto-eojs  Koapiov:  2nd,  “creation”  as  the  universe 
of  created  things,  Rom.  viii.  22,  7rdo-a  r)  Kno-ts  crvcrTevd^ei :  3rd,  “3 
creation,”  a  single  created  thing,  Rom.  viii.  39,  01 We  tis  ktlo-l s  hepa. 
Here  it  may  be  questioned  whether  7rdcr^s  ktio-oo s  means  “all 
creation”  (RV.  Alford,  Lightfoot,  at.)  or  “every  creature”  (AV. 
Meyer,  Ellicott,  at.).  In  favour  of  the  latter  rendering  is  the 
absence  of  the  article,  which  we  should  expect  after  7ras  in  the 
former  sense.  It  may  be  replied  that  ktutls  belongs  to  the  class 
of  nouns  which  from  their  meaning  may  sometimes  dispense  with 
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the  article,  such  as  yrj  (Luke  ii.  14;  Heb.  viii.  4),  ovpavos  (Acts 
iii.  21,  a/.),  kog-/xo5  (Rom.  v.  13,  xi.  12,  15,  a/.).  Yet  it  is  very 
rarely,  and  only  in  particular  combinations,  that  these  words  are 
without  the  article.  As  an  instance  of  ktlo-ls  =  the  aggregate  of 
created  things  being  without  the  article,  is  cited  Mark  xiii.  19,  airo 
apxrjs  KTtcrew?,  the  parallel  in  Matt.  xxiv.  2 1  having  dir  a pxf)$  Koo-p.ov. 
So  also  Matt.  x.  6 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4. 

But  granting  that  ktlo-ls  here  =  koV/xo?  (which  might  be  ques¬ 
tioned)  the  point  to  be  noted  is  the  anarthrous  use,  not  of  ktio-is, 
but  of  the  compound  term  KTicrews,  like  ap\V  *007x01; ;  and 

this  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  similar  use  of  /cara/SoM/  *007x00, 
which  we  have  several  times  with  dird  and  7 rpb,  always  without  the 
article.  So  we  have  frequently  a7r  dp\rjs,  kv  apxVi  Q-PXV*5- 
Similarly,  ck  rk Ao$,  ews  tcAou?,  /xe^pi  tcAou?.  (hr  apxys  being  regu¬ 
larly  used  without  the  article,  it  is  in  accordance  with  rule  that  in 
«7 ro  dpxys  KTio-etos  the  latter  word  should  also  be  anarthrous. 
Moreover,  even  *007x09  and  y 7},  which  are  cited  as  examples  of 
words  occasionally  anarthrous,  do  not  dispense  with  the  article 
when  7rds  precedes,  probably  because  of  the  possible  ambiguity 
which  would  result.  There  appears,  therefore,  no  sufficient 
justification  for  departing  from  the  natural  rendering,  “every 
created  thing.”  This  furnishes  an  additional  reason  against  the 
interpretation  which  would  include  the  irpaiToroKos  in  7rdcra 

KTICTLS. 

This  exposition  of  the  unique  and  supreme  position  of  Christ  is 
plainly  directed  against  the  errors  of  the  false  teachers,  who  denied 
this  supremacy. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  interpretation  of  the  expression 
irpunoTOKos  t.  kt. ,  is  interesting  and  instructive.  The  Fathers  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries  understand  it  correctly  of  the 
Eternal  Word  (Justin,  Clem.  Alex.,  Tert.,  Origen,  etc.).  But  when 
the  Arians  made  use  of  the  expression  to  prove  that  the  Son  was 
a  created  being,  many  of  the  orthodox  were  led  to  adopt  the  view 
that  the  words  relate  to  the  Incarnate  Christ,  understanding,  there- 
foie,  KTtcri?  and  ktl^co-Oo. t  of  the  new  spiritual  creation,  the  kcuvi] 
KTtcrt?.  (Athanasius,  Greg.  Nyss.,  Cyril,  Theodore  Mops.)  As 
Lightfoot  observes,  this  interpretation  “  shatters  the  context,”  for, 
as  a  logical  consequence,  we  must  understand  iv  aurw  ImtaOrf  rd 
7rarra  kv  Tot?  ovpavok  kul  cVt  rij?  yrjs  and  ver.  1 7  of  the  work  of  the 
Incarnation ;  and  to  do  this  is  “  to  strain  language  in  a  way  which 
would  reduce  all  theological  exegesis  to  chaos.”  In  addition  to  this, 
the  interpretation  disregards  the  history  of  the  terms,  and  u  takes 
no  account  of  the  cosmogomy  and  angelology  of  the  false  teachers 
against  which  the  apostle’s  exposition  here  is  directed.”  Basil 
prefers  the  interpretation  which  refers  the  expression  to  the  Eternal 
Word,  and  so  Theodoret  and  Severianus,  and  the  later  Greek 
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writers  generally  (Theoph.  Oecumenius,  etc.).  Chrysostom’s  view 
is  not  clear. 

16.  on  introduces  the  proof  of  the  designation,  7 t/dwtotoko? 
-jrdorrjs  kt.  It  leaves,  therefore,  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
expression,  and  shows  that  the  tt pmtotokos  is  not  included  in  7rao-a 
ktlctlSj  for  to.  7rdvTa  is  equivalent  to  Trdcra  ktlvls. 

iv  auT<J  is  not  simply  =  St’  aurov,  i  Cor.  viii.  6  (Chrys.  etc.). 
The  latter  designates  Christ  as  the  mediate  instrument,  the  former 
goes  further,  and  seems  to  express  that  the  conditioning  cause  of 
the  act  of  creation  resided  in  Him.  The  Eternal  Word  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  created  Universe  as  the  Incarnate  Christ 
to  the  Church.  The  latter  relation  is  constantly  expressed  by  iv, 
which  is  also  used  by  classical  writers  to  express  that  the  cause  of 
a  relation  exists  in  some  person.  Comp.  ver.  17,  eV  aurw  crw- 
€<TTrjKevj  and  for  the  preposition,  Acts  xvii.  28,  eV  avrto  Kal 

Ktvov/jieOa  kcll  icrpiev.  The  originating  cause  ef  ov  tol  irdvra  is  God 
the  Father,  Rom.  xi.  36 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6. 

The  Schoolmen,  following,  indeed,  Origen  and  Athanasius,  inter¬ 
preted  the  words  of  the  causa  exemp  laris ,  viz.  that  the  idea  omnium 
rerum  was  in  Christ.  So  that  He  was,  as  it  were,  the  Archetypal  Uni¬ 
verse,  the  summary  of  Unite  being  as  it  existed  in  the  Eternal  Mind. 
This  view  has  been  adopted  by  Neander,  Schleiermacher,  Olshausen, 
and  others.  Olshausen  says  :  “The  Son  of  God  is  the  intelligible 
world,  the  *007*09  voyjrds,  that  is,  things  in  their  Idea.  In  the 
creation  they  come  forth  from  Him  to  an  independent  existence.” 

This  would  correspond  to  Philo’s  view  of  the  Logos  (which  to 
him,  however,  was  a  philosophical  abstraction),  ov8e  6  e*  t«v  ISewv 
*007*09  aWov  av  e^oi  ro7rov  rj  tov  Oeiov  \6yov  tov  tolvtcl  810*007*17- 
cravTa  ( De  Mundi  Op .  iv.  §  4,  tom.  i.  p.  4),  and  again :  oo-a  dv 
IvOvfxrifxaTa  r €*77,  tocnrep  iv  ot*a)  tw  Aoya)  SiaOeis  (. De  Allgr,  A.br .  i. 
tom.  i.  p.  437).  Lightfoot  regards  the  apostle’s  teaching  as  “an 
enlargement  of  this  conception,  inasmuch  as  the  Logos  is  no 
longer  a  philosophical  abstraction,  but  a  Divine  Person,”  and  he 
quotes,  seemingly  with  assent,  the  words  of  Hippolytus :  eV 

eoumo  ra.9  iv  tw  7ra Tpl  7rpoevvor}6eL(Tas  iSia 9  oOev  Ke\evovTOS  7rarp09 
yivecrOai  *oo*/xoi/  to  Kara  ev  Aoyos  a.7 rereXeiro  apiorKwv  ®ew  ( Haer . 

x-  33)- 

But,  however  attractive  this  interpretation  may  be,  it  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  iKTLo-Orj,  which  expresses  the  historical  act  of  creation, 
not  a  preceding  dvat  iv  a vrw.  Nor  has  it  any  support  elsewhere 
in  the  N.T. 

eKTia0T],  “were  created.”  Schleiermacher  {Studien  u.  Kritiken , 
1832)  alleges  that  the  verb  is  never  used  in  Hellenistic  Greek  of 
creation  proper,  and  therefore  understands  it  here  of  constitution 
and  arrangement ;  and  he  interprets  the  statement  as  referring  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Church.  The  word  is  often  so  used  in  classical 
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writers.  But  in  the  N.T.  kti£w,  ktictls,  Krtcr/xa  are  always  used  of 
original  creation  or  production.  See  for  the  verb  Mark  xiii.  19; 
Rom.  i.  25  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  9  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  3;  Apoc.  iv.  n,  x.  6.  Its 
use  in  Eph.  ii.  to,  15,  iv.  24  is  not  an  exception,  the  kcuvos  avOpio- 
7 ro?  being  regarded  as  a  new  creation. 

The  tenses  of  Iktio-Oj 7,  Hktuttou  are  to  be  noted ;  the  former  is 
suitable  to  the  historical  fact  of  creation,  the  latter  to  the  per¬ 
manent  relations  of  the  creation  to  the  Creator ;  comp. 
ver.  17. 

Ta  irarra,  all  things  collectively,  presently  specified  as  to  place 
and  nature,  iv  rot?  ovpavocs  Kal  C7rt  rrjs  y ySj  an  expression  desig¬ 
nating  all  created  things,  the  heaven  and  earth  themselves  not 
excluded,  as  Wetstein  would  have  it,  who  infers  that  not  the 
physical  creation  is  meant,  but  “  habitatores  .  .  .  qui  recon- 
ciliantur.”  The  compendious  expression  is  adopted  because  the 
apostle  has  chiefly  in  view  the  heavenly  beings ;  but  ra  izavra 
shows  that  the  statement  is  meant  to  be  universal. 

The  ra  of  Text.  Rec.  before  iv  roh  ovp.  is  omitted  by  X*BD*  G  P  17,  al. 
dfg  Vulg. 

Inserted  by  Nc  A  Dc  K  L  and  most  mss. 

rd  before  iirl  rys  777s  is  omitted  by  K*  B,  dfg  Vulg. 

Inserted  by  K*  A  C  D  G  K  L  P. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  authority  for  omission  is  much  greater  in  the 
first  clause  than  in  the  second,  although  the  one  cannot  be  inserted  or  omitted 
without  the  other.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  ra  was  accidentally  omitted 
in  the  first  clause  after  iravra ,  and  then  omitted  from  the  second  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  inserted  in  both  places 
from  the  parallels  in  ver.  20  and  in  Eph.  i.  10. 

ra  opaTa  Kal  Ta  aopaTa,  a  Platonic  division ;  Ou)p.ev  ovv,  el 
f3ov\ei,  ecf)7],  Suo  el 877  twv  ovtcov,  to  p.ev  opa tov,  to  8e  aetSes.  The 
latter  term  here  refers  to  the  spirit  world,  as  the  following  context 
indicates.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Lightfoot,  etc.,  suppose  human  souls 
to  be  included,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  man  as  a  whole  is 
included  among  the  opaTa. 

cere  0po^oi,  k.t.X.  In  the  parallel,  Eph.  i,  21,  we  have  virepavo) 
7racr?7S  K0LL  Ka'L  Suva/xe cos  Kal  KvpLOTrjros.  It  will  be 

noted  that  both  the  names  and  the  order  are  different.  Moreover, 
the  addition  in  Eph.,  Kal  7ravro<;  ovopLaros  oropia^o/xeVov,  shows  that 
St.  Paul  is  only  adopting  current  terms,  not  communicating  any 
incidental  revelation  about  objective  facts  (see  on  Eph.  i.  21). 
The  gist  of  the  passage  is  to  make  light  of  the  speculations  about 
the  orders  of  angels,  but  to  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  Christ. 

“  His  language  here  shows  the  same  spirit  of  impatience  with 
this  elaborate  angelology  as  in  ii.  18,”  Lightfoot.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  St.  Paul  “  is  glorifying  the  Son  of  God  by  a  view  of 
His  relation  to  created  being;  and  assuredly  this  would  not  be 
best  done  by  alluding  to  phases  of  created  being  which  might  all 
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the  while  be  figments  of  the  imagination  ”  (Moule).  But  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  that  the  existence  of  angelic  beings  in 
general  should  be  a  reality.  If  St.  Paul  accepts  as  true  the  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  of  the  heretical  angelology,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  revelations  about  heavenly  existences  may  be  found  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Scriptures,  for  this  system  of  the  angelic  hierarchy 
could  not  be  derived  either  from  the  O.T.  or  from  reason. 

Opovot  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  but  in  Test. 
X II.  Patr.  (Levi  3)  they  are  placed  in  the  highest  (seventh)  heaven. 
Probably  the  name  was  meant  as  a  designation  of  spirits  who 
occupied  thrones  surrounding  the  throne  of  God.  Comp.  Rev. 
iv.  4.  Clement  of  Alex,  seems  to  regard  them  as  so  called  because 
supporting  or  forming  the  throne  of  God  (Profih.  Eel.  57),  as  the 
cherubim  are  represented  in  Ezek.  ix.  3,  x.  1,  xi.  22;  Ps.  lxxx.  2, 
xcix.  1.  For  a  summary  of  Jewish  and  Christian  speculations  as 
to  the  angelic  hierarchy,  Lightfoot’s  note  may  be  consulted. 

Ta  Trarra  k.t.X.  This  is  properly  separated  from  the  foregoing 
by  a  colon  after  lizowiai.  The  sentence  emphatically  restates  in  a 
form  applied  to  the  present  what  had  already  been  said  of  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  creation.  Thus  what  was  described  in 
16  as  a  historical  act  by  7,  is  here  repeated,  regarded  as  a 

completed  and  continuing  fact ;  so  iv  a vrS  o-vvio-ryKev  expresses 
what  for  the  present  existence  of  things  is  the  logical  consequence 
of  their  origin  iv  avrw  \  and,  lastly,  Kal  avro<;  io-nv  irpd  7rdvrtvv 
repeats  7rp(or6roKo<;  7rd(rrj<;  KrtVeoj?.  €t?  avrov  introduces  a  new  idea. 

eis  avrov.  The  conditions  of  existence  of  the  created  universe 
are  so  ordered  that  without  Christ  it  cannot  attain  its  perfection. 
This  et?  a vtov  is  nearly  equivalent  to  81*  ov  in  Heb.  ii.  10.  He  is 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Kal  rcXo<?  (Apoc.  xxii.  13).  This  ek 
avrov  €KTL(rraL  is  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  subjection  of  all 
things  to  Christ,  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  28.  There  is  no  inconsistency,  then  (as 
Holtzmann  and  others  maintain),  between  this  passage  and  1  Cor. 
viii.  6  (where  the  subject  of  ck  avrov  is  not  rd  irdvra ,  but  r/p.€is),  or 
Rom.  xi.  36,  where  it  is  said  of  God,  avrov  Kal  8t  avrov  Kal  ek 
avrov  rd  Travra.  Had  avrov  been  used,  there  would  have  been 
an  inconsistency ;  but  as  the  passage  stands,  the  subordination  to 
the  Father  is  fully  indicated  by  the  form  of  expression,  Sl  avrov 
Kal  tk  avrov  c/crta-rat,  implying  that  it  was  by  the  Father  that  He  was 
appointed  the  tcAos.  This  double  use  of  ek  avrov  to  express  the 
immediate  end  and  the  final  end,  is  parallel  to  the  double  use  of 
81*  avrov  with  reference  to  Christ  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  and  to  God  in 
Rom.  xi.  36. 

The  thought  in  Eph.  i.  10,  avaK^aXaido-acrOai  ra  irdvra  iv 
XpicrTw,  is  very  similar  to  the  present ;  but,  of  course,  we  cannot 
quote  Eph.  in  a  question  touching  the  genuineness  of  the  present 
Epistle. 
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17.  Ka!  auros  iaTiv  irpo  tuivtmv.  a £ro<?  is  emphatic,  as  always 
in  the  nom.  “  He  himself,”  in  contrast,  namely,  to  the  created 
things.  7 rpo  7rdi'T0)v,  like  7rpcoToroK05,  is  of  priority  in  time  not  in 
rank  (which  would  be  e7rl  7ravT0)v}  V7rep  iravra ,  or  the  like).  In 
Jas.  v.  12;  1  Fet.  iv.  8,  npo  7rdvra)v  is  adverbial,  “  above  all,” 
“  especially,”  and  if  so  taken  here,  we  should  render  “  He  especially 
exists.”  The  words  repeat  with  emphasis  the  assertion  of  pre¬ 
existence.  rjv  might  have  been  used,  but  ianv  is  more  suitable  to 
express  immutability  of  existence.  As  we  might  say,  “  His  existence 
is  before  all  things”;  compare  John  viii.  58, 7 rplv  ’Afipadp.  ytvecrOat, 
iyd)  dfju .  Lightfoot  accentuates  the  verb  a vtos  eanv  ;  but  as  the 
predicate  is  7 rpo  7ravro>v,  iortv  appears  to  be  only  the  copula. 

The  Latin  takes  7 rdvrwv  as  masculine,  “ante  onmes,”  i.e. 
thronos,  etc.;  but  the  following  ra  navra  is  decisive  against  this. 

(7uv'€<7tt]K€.  “  Consist,”  “ maintain  their  coherence.”  “Corpus 

unum,  integrum,  perfectum,  secum  consentiens  esse  et  permanere” 
(Reiske,  Index  I)e?flOSth.).  Ik  tou  ©€Oi)  TO.  7 rdrra,  Kal  Sea  ©eov  rpjuv 
orvveerTrjKev  (AristOt.  De  Mundo ,  vi.  471)  :  ^vveardvai  ral  rov  ovpavov 
Srjpuovpy<2  clvtov  re  Kal  ra  iv  a vtw  (Plato,  Rep.  530  A).  Compare 
also  Philo,  6  evaipio*;  oy kos,  eavrov  SiaXuros  wv  kol  veKpds, 

(TVV€(TTr]K€  Kal  ^W7TUp€tTat  7 TpOVOLO.  ©€Ol>  ( Qllis  Rer.  DR.  llOO'CS.  p.  489). 

The  Logos  is  called  by  Philo  the  Sco-pos  of  the  universe. 

18-20.  Transition  to  Chrisfs  7’elation  to  the  Church .  Atto  rrjs 
OeoXoyias  eh  ryv  olKovop.iav,  Theodoret.  Here  also  He  is  firsts  the 
firstborn  from  the  dead ,  and  the  Head  of  the  Church ,  all  the  fulness 
of  God  dwelling  in  Him.  So  that  even  the  angelic  powers  are  included 
in  the  work  of  reconciliation  which  has  been  wrought  through  Him. 

18.  Kal  auTos,  and  He  and  none  other,  “ipse  in  quo  omnia 
consistunt  est  caput.” 

1^  K€<|>a\r)  tou  awparos,  Trjs  eKKXrjcrias.  tt}?  eKKXrjcrLas  in  apposition 
with  o-wparos ;  compare  ver.  24,  o  ecmv  yj  ckkA^ctu/,  and  Eph.  i.  23, 
Tij  IkkX.  7/rt?  €<ttI  to  (jwp a  avro v.  crojparo?  is  added  in  order  to 
define  more  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  figure,  KecfyaXy  ryjs 
eKKXrjo-Las.  It  shows  that  the  writer  is  not  using  KeejyaXl)  vaguely, 
but  with  the  definite  figure  of  the  relation  of  head  to  body  in  his 
thoughts. 

os  i<jTiv  Apxr\  =  “  in  that  He  is.”  In  classical  Greek  ye  would 
probably  be  added,  dpx*/  has  special  but  not  exclusive  reference  to 
the  following  words,  which  express  the  aspect  in  which  apxv  is 
here  viewed.  TrpturdroKos  implies  that  other  veKpoi  follow ;  Apxlp  that 
He  it  was  who  made  possible  that  others  should  follow.  He 
was  the  Principle  and  the  first  example,  Apxlp  eV™  tt}s 

avacTTacrew >,  7 rpo  TrdvTwv  drafrras,  Theoph.  Thus  He  was  the 
aTrapxip  i  Cor.  xv.  20,  23;  and  the  dpxrjyds  ryj s  £a>i}s,  Acts  iii.  14. 
His  resurrection  is  His  title  to  the  headship  of  the  Church :  cf. 
Rom.  L  4. 
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€K  t w  ^€Kpuj^.  Not  “amongst,”  which  would  be  7rp.  tC>v  vcKp. 
as  in  Rev.  i.  5,  but  “from  among.”  That  others  were  raised 
before  Him  is  not  regarded  as  an  objection  to  this.  Theophy- 
lact  observes  :  ci  yap  kul  aAAoi  irpo  tovtov  avtiJTrjcraV)  aAAa  ird\iv 
diriOavov'  auTos  8c  tt]v  tcAciW  dvaaraaiv  aviary. 

IVa  yeVr^Tat.  “  That  He  may  become,”  not  “  be,”  as  Vulg.  As 
eVri  is  used  to  express  what  He  is,  so  yivyrai  of  what  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  He  is  to  become,  viz.  iv  ndcriv,  k.t.A.  “  Himself  in  all 
things  pre-eminent.”  rrdcnv  is  not  masculine,  “inter  omnes,”  as 
Beza  and  others  take  it,  but  neuter,  as  the  following  ra  77WTa 
makes  certain.  tt/ocotcuW  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  N.T., 
but  is  found  in  classical  writers  and  in  the  Sept.  Thus  in  a 
connexion  similar  to  the  present,  Plutarch  (A/or.  p.  9),  o-ttcuSovtcs 
tovs  7rat8as  iv  Trdcn  rdgiov  7rp(DTev€Lv.  Demosthenes  also  has 
Trpu)T€V€Lv  iv  dira(TLy  but  with  aVao-i,  masc.  (p.  1416).  Chrysostom’s 
explanation  here  is  :  7ravra^ov  Trpwros’  avu)  7rp£)To<s ,  iv  rrj  eKK^ycrta 
737x070$,  iv  rfi  avaardaet  7rpd>ros.  This  TTpiorevtiv  is  the  final  result 
of  the  state  to  which  the  ttpoatotokov  etvai  cV  twv  vtKpwv  was  the 
introduction,  but  is  not  involved  in  the  wTord  7 rpwroroKos  itself. 

19.  on.  The  correspondence  with  on  in  ver.  16,  following  05 
io-Ttv  of  ver.  15,  shows  that  this  assigns  a  reason,  not  for  iva  yivyrat, 
but  for  05  €(ttlv,  ver.  18.  The  indwelling  of  the  Godhead  explains 
the  headship  of  the  Church  as  well  as  that  of  the  Universe. 

eu&oKTjcrey.  The  subject  may  be  either  o  ©cos  or  irdv  to 
7rA^po)/xtt.  The  former  view  is  adopted  by  most  comm.,  including 
Meyer,  Alford,  Lightfoot,  De  Wette,  Winer.  In  favour  of  it,  the 
ellipsis  of  o  ©co's  in  Jas.  i.  12,  iv.  6,  is  quoted,  and  it  is  remarked 
that  the  omission  here  is  the  more  easy,  because  “  olSofa'a,  eilSoKctr, 
etc.  (like  tfcA^/xa),  are  used  absolutely  of  God’s  good  purpose,  e.g. 
Luke  ii.  14;  Phil.  ii.  13.”  But  the  verb  €vSok€lv  is  used  by  St. 
Paul  even  more  frequently  of  men  than  of  God  (seven  times  to 
three).  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  it  was  in  any  sense  a 
technical  term  for  the  Divine  counsel,  so  as  to  render  the  express 
mention  of  6  ©cos  as  the  subject  unnecessary;  nor  is  there  any 
instance  of  its  being  used  absolutely  in  this  sense ;  see  1  Cor.  i. 
2i  ;  Gal.  i.  15,  where  6  ©co's  is  expressed  with  the  verb.  Indeed, 
except  in  Luke  ii.  14,  even  the  substantive  cilSo/aa,  when  it  refers 
to  God,  is  always  defined  either  by  a  genitive  (Eph.  i.  5,  9)  or  by 
o  ©cos  being  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  as  in  Phil.  ii.  13,  where 
the  article  with  an  abstract  noun  after  a  preposition  “  necessarily 
brings  in  a  reflexive  sense, — to  be  referred  to  the  subject  of  the 
sentence,”  Alford. 

Here  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  from  which  6  ©cos  can  be 
supplied,  and  clearness,  especially  in  such  an  important  passage, 
would  require  it  to  be  expressed. 

Further,  although  an  example  is  cited  from  2  Macc.  xiv.  35  in 
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which  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  after  evboKtiv  is  different  from  the 
subject  of  the  finite  verb  (crd,  K vpL€,  cuSoKT/cras  vaov  rijs  cr 77s  Kara- 
o-K^vwcrew?  iv  tj/juv  yevecrOou),  yet  in  every  instance  in  the  N.T.  (six) 
in  which  cvSo/cetv  is  followed  by  an  infinitive,  the  subject  of  both  is 
the  same.  The  assumed  change  of  subject  to  the  two  infinitives 
KCLToiK.  and  cLTTOKar.  is  also  harsh.  Lastly,  the  words  seem  to  be  an 
echo  of  Ps.  lxviii.  17,0  ©cos  evSoKT/crc  KaroiKelv  iv  auTO),  while  in  ii.  9 
we  have  a  close  parallel  in  on  iv  olvt(o  kcltou<£l  nav  to  TrXrjpuipLa  tt)s 
Ogottjtos, 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  best  to  take  irav  to  7 rA.  as  the 
subject.  So  Ewald,  Ellicott,  Scholefield,  Soden,  RV.  marg. 

A  third  interpretation,  which  has  little  to  recommend  it,  is  that 
of  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc .  v.  19),  according  to  which  the  subject  of 
evboKrjaev  is  6  XpLaros ;  and  this  is  adopted  by  Conybeare  and 
Hofmann,  ek  a vtov  then  would  be  “  to  Himself.”  But  it  was 
not  to  Christ  but  to  the  Father  that  all  things  were  reconciled 
by  Him;  compare  2  Cor.  v.  19.  As  Lightfoot  observes,  the 
interpretation  “  confuses  the  theology  of  the  passage  hopelessly.” 

Although  the  tense  is  the  aorist,  “  hath  been  pleased  to  dwell  ” 
represents  the  sense  better  than  “  was  pleased  to  dwell.”  For  as 
the  good  pleasure  must  accompany  the  dwelling,  instead  of  being 
a  transient  act,  antecedent  to  it,  the  latter  expression  would  be 
equivalent  to  “  dwelt,”  and  so  would  only  refer  to  past  time. 

■nav  to  TrX^pwjjia.  If  this  is  the  subject  of  evS.  it,  of  course, 
means  “  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,”  tt}$  tfebryTos,  as  in  ii.  9, 
“omnes  divitiae  divinae  naturae”  (Fritz.),  7rav  to  7tA.  being 
personified.  But  even  if  6  ©cos  is  taken  as  the  subject,  it  is  most 
natural  to  interpret  this  expression  by  that  in  ii.  9,  where  KarotKel 
is  also  used.  It  is,  indeed,  objected  by  Meyer  and  Eadie  that  the 
Divine  essence  dwelt  in  Christ  “  necessarily  ”  (“  nothwendig,” 
Meyer)  and  “unchangeably”  (Eadie),  not  by  the  Father’s  good 
pleasure  and  purpose.  Hence  they  understand  with  Beza,  “  cumu- 
latissima  omnium  divinarum  rerum  copia  ...  ex  qua  in  Christo 
tanquam  inexhausto  fonte,  omnes  gratiae  in  nos  .  .  .  deriventur.” 
Alford,  while  adopting  the  interpretation,  rightly  sets  aside  the 
objection  of  Meyer  and  Eadie  to  the  former  view,  saying  that  “  all 
that  is  His  own  right  is  His  Father’s  pleasure,  and  is  ever  referred 
to  that  pleasure  by  Himself.” 

Severianus  and  Theodoret  interpret  irXrjp^pia  of  the  Church, 
following  Eph.  i.  23.  The  latter  says  :  7r\r}p.  tjjv  iKKXrjo-Lav  iv 

rfj  7rpos  ’Et^co-tovs  e/cdAecrev,  d>s  twv  Oetmv  ^aptcr/xdrwv  7T€7r\r]pu)pLev7]v. 
tolvttjv  ecfrr]  evboKrjcraL  tov  Qeov  iv  ru )  Xpiartp  KaroLKyjaat ,  tovt€<jtlv 
auTu>  (Tvvrj(j>Oat ;  and  so  many  moderns.  Similarly  Schleiermacher, 
who,  referring  to  Tr\rjp^p.a  twv  iOvwv  in  Rom.  xi.  12,  25,  26, 
explains  the  word  here  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  and  the 
whole  of  Israel,  whose  indwelling  in  Christ  is  the  permanent  state 
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which  is  necessarily  preceded  by  the  complete  reconciliation  of 
which  the  peacemaking  was  the  condition.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  support  this  either  in  the  absolute  use  of  ?rA.  or  in  the  context 
here.  It  is  clear  that  the  kcltolkyjo’cli  is  stated  as  the  antecedent, 
not  the  consequent  of  anoKar.,  “  haec  inhabitatio  est  fundamentum 
reconciliationis,”  Bengel.  Other  interpretations  may  be  found  in 
De  Wette  and  Meyer. 

KaTOLKrjo-cu  implies  permanent,  or  rather  “  settled  ”  residence, 
not  a  mere  7rapoiKta.  Cf.  Gen.  xxxvi.  44  (xxxvii.  1),  kcltukci  &e 
To. ku}/3  iv  rrj  yfj  go  7rap(dKr)(rev  0  7ra ryp  avrov  iv  yfj  Xavaav.  That 
the  word  of  itself  does  not  always  imply  “  permanent  residence,5’  see 
Acts  vii.  4,  KOLTiOKy crev  iv  Xappdv *  KaKetOev  fierojKLcrev  avrov  eh  rrjv 
y rjv  TavTTjv :  see  on  Lk.  xi.  26.  The  aorist  seems  to  be  usually 
employed  in  the  sense,  “  take  up  one’s  abode  in.”  Compare  Matt, 
ii.  23,  iv.  13 ;  Acts  vii.  2,  4;  Eph.  iii.  17.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  insisted  on  here,  where  the  infinitive  is  dependent  on  an  aorist. 

It  is  probable,  as  Lightfoot  remarks,  that  the  false  teachers 
maintained  only  a  partial  and  transient  connexion  of  the  7rA^o)/xa 
with  the  Lord. 

20.  airoKaTaXAd^ai.  The  a7 ro  may  be  intensive,  “  prorsus 
reconciliare,55  or,  as  in  d7roKa0io-Tavai ,  may  mean  t£  again  ”  (so 
Alford,  Ell.,  Lightfoot,  Soden).  “  Conciliari  extraneo  possent, 
reconciliari  vero  non  alii  quam  suo,”  Tertull.  adv .  Marc.  v.  19. 
But  Kara Wacr ere w  is  the  word  always  used  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom. 
and  Cor.  of  reconciliation  to  God  ;  and  of  a  wife  to  her  husband, 
i  Cor.  vii.  11.  See  on  Eph.  ii.  16. 

tcl  ira^ra,  defined  as  it  is  presently  after  by  elre  rd  eVt 
k.t.A.,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  Church  (as  Beza),  nor  to  men 
(especially  the  heathen,  Olshausen),  nor  yet  to  intelligent  beings 
generally.  “  How  far  this  restoration  of  universal  nature  may  be 
subjective,  as  involved  in  the  changed  perceptions  of  man  thus 
brought  into  harmony  with  God,  and  how  far  it  may  have  an 
objective  and  independent  existence,  it  were  vain  to  speculate,” 
Lightfoot.  Compare  aTroKaTao-Tacretos  tt avTU)Vy  Acts  iii.  21  ‘  also 
Rom.  viii.  21. 

€ts  auTOK  If  our  interpretation  of  this  were  to  be  determined 
solely  by  considerations  of  language,  we  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  referring  a vtov  to  the  same  antecedent  as  iv  aurw,  Si  avrov ,  and 
avrov  after  aravpov,  that  is  Christ,  and  that,  whatever  subject  we 
adopt  for  ev&oKrjae,  but  especially  if  irav  to  7tA.  is  not  taken  as  the 
subject.  On  this  interpretation  the  d7roK«ruAAd£ai  rd  rravra  eh 
avrov  would  refer  back  to  rd  irdvra  eh  avrov  .  .  .  eKTicrrai.  If 
eavrd)  was  necessary  in  2  Cor.  v.  19,  was  it  not  more  necessary 
here  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity  ? 

It  is,  however,  a  serious  objection  to  this  view  that  we  nowhere 
read  of  reconciliation  to  Christ,  but  only  through  Him  to  God. 
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This  objection  is,  indeed,  somewhat  weakened  by  the  consideration, 
first,  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  reconciliation  of  r« 
TrdvTa  is  mentioned.  In  2  Cor.  v.  19  the  words  which  follow  iavrw, 
viz.  fly )  Aoyifd/xevos  auTOis  ra  7rapa7rrd)fxaTa  avrwr,  k.t.A.,  show  that 
koct/xos  has  not  the  wide  significance  of  ra  7rdvra  here.  Secondly, 
that  already  in  ver.  1 7  there  is  predicated  of  Christ  what  elsewhere  is 
predicated  of  God,  viz.  8t  avrov  ko.1  eis  avrov  ra  7 ravra  (Rom.  xi.  35). 
Thirdly,  here  only  is  ci?  used  instead  of  the  dative  after  (d™) 
KaraXXdcroruv.  The  difference  is  slight,  and  only  in  the  point  of 
view;  but  the  change  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  reference 
to  ver.  17. 

It  deserves  notice  that  some  expositors  who  reject  this  view  use 
language  which  at  least  approximates  to  the  idea  of  reconciliation 
to  Christ.  Thus  Alford,  speaking  of  the  “sinless  creation,”  says  it 
“is  lifted  into  nearer  participation  and  higher  glorification  of  Him, 
and  is  thus  ?rco?ia7ed ,  though  not  in  the  strictest  yet  in  a  very 
intelligible  and  allowable  sense.” 

If  7 rdv  to  7rXrjp<i>fA,a  is  the  subject,  and  avrov  be  viewed  as 
=  rov  ©eov,  this  antecedent  would  be  supplied  from  7 rdv  to  7tA. 
in  which,  on  this  view,  it  is  involved.  (jOn  the  other  hand,  if 
the  subject  of  evSoKrjcre  is  6  ©ed?  understood,  this,  of  course,  is  the 
antecedent.  But  the  reference  of  avrov  (reflexive)  to  an  unexpressed 
subject  is  harshj  notwithstanding  Jas.  i.  12. 

eipT]K>Troii]aas  belongs  to  the  subject  of  the  verb,  the  masc. 
being  adopted  Kara  crvvecrtv,  as  in  ii.  19.  This  was  inevitable, 
since  the  personal  character  of  d  dp7]vo7rocrjcras  could  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

As  it  is  Christ  who  is  specified  in  Eph.  ii.  15  as  7roiujv  elpyvrjVy 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Oecum.  and  many  moderns,  although 
making  6  ©eo's  the  subject  of  cudd^o-e,  have  so  understood  elprjvo- 
7roi7/(ras  here  “by  the  common  participial  anacoluthon ” ;  but  this 
is  a  very  harsh  separation  of  the  participial  clause  from  the  finite 
verb,  and  introduces  confusion  amongst  the  pronouns. 

auTou,  repeated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  “  by  Him,  I  say.” 
This  repetition,  especially  in  so  pointed  a  connexion  with  rd  eVi 
rrjs  y7/s  and  ra  iv  rots  ovpavots,  still  further  emphasises  the  fact  that 
angelic  mediators  have  no  share  in  the  work  of  reconciliation,  nay, 
that  these  heavenly  beings  themselves  are  included  amongst  those 
to  whom  the  benefit  of  Christ’s  work  extends. 

The  second  St  avrov  is  read  by  S  A  C  Dbc  K  P  and  most  mss.,  Syr.  (both) 
Boh.,  Chrys.  Theodoret.  It  is  omitted  by  BI)*GL,  Old  Lat.  Vulg.  Arm. 
Eth.,  Theophyl.  Ambrosiaster,  ah  There  would  be  a  tendency  to  omit  them 
as  superfluous. 

eiTe  ra  eirl  r»]s  yflS,  e^T€  T<*  T0^S  oupa^ols.  There  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage; 
“torquet  interpreter”  says  Davenant,  “et  vicissim  ab  illis  tor- 
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quetur.”  First,  are  we  to  understand  ra  navra  as  limited  to 
intelligent  creatures,  or  as  including  also  unreasoning  and  lifeless 
things?  Alford,  Meyer,  and  many  others  adopt  the  latter  view, 
which,  indeed,  Alford  says  is  “  clearly  ”  the  apostle’s  meaning. 
Rom.  viii.  19-22  is  compared,  where  it  is  said  that  the  ktuto  has 
been  made  subject  to  /xaraior?/?.  Put  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
reversal  of  this  ^arator?^  or  the  delivery  from  the  SouXeia  rrj<; 
<l>6opas  can  be  called  “  reconciliation  to  God.”  Reconciliation  v 
implies  enmity,  and  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  unreasoning  and 
lifeless  things.  The  neuter  rd  7 ravra  does  not  bind  us  to  this 
interpretation,  it  is  simply  the  most  concise  and  striking  expression 
of  universality.  But,  further,  what  is  meant  by  the  reconciliation 
of  heavenly  beings?  Many  commentators  suppose  the  meaning 
to  be  that  even  good  angels  have  need  to  be  in  some  sense 
“  reconciled.”  Calvin  observes :  “  duabus  de  causis  Angelos 
quoque  oportuit  cum  Deo  pacificari :  nam  quum  creaturae  sint, 
extra  lapsus  periculum  non  erant,  nisi  Christi  gratia  fuissent  com 
firmati  .  .  .  Deinde  in  hac  ipsa  obedientia  quam  praestant  Deo, 
non  est  tarn  exquisita  perfectio  ut  Deo  omni  exparte  et  citra 
veniam  satisfaciat.  Atque  hue  procul  dubio  spectat  sententia  ista 
ex  libro  Job  (iv.  18).  ‘In  Angelis  suis  reperiet  iniquitatem  ’ ; 
nam  si  de  diabolo  exponitur,  quid  magnam  ?  pronuntiat  autem  illic 
Spiritus  Summam  puritatem  sordere,  si  ad  Dei  iustitiam  exigatur.” 
Similarly  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Huther,  Alford,  Moule.  The  last 
named  adopts  Alford’s  statement:  “No  reconciliation  must  be 
thought  of  which  shall  resemble  ours  in  its  process,  for  Christ  took 
not  upon  Him  the  seed  of  angels,  nor  paid  any  propitiatory  penalty 
in  the  root  of  their  nature.  .  .  .  But  forasmuch  as  He  is  their 
Head  as  well  as  ours  ...  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  great  event  in 
which  He  was  glorified  through  suffering  should  also  bring  them 
nearer  to  God.  .  .  .  That  such  increase  [of  blessedness]  might  be 
described  as  a  reconciliation  is  manifest:  we  know  from  Job  xv.  15 
that  ‘the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  His  sight’;  and  ib.  iv.  18,  ‘His 
angels  He  charged  [charges]  with  folly.’  ”  The  general  truth  may 
be  admitted  without  accepting  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  as  a  final 
authority.  But  imperfection  is  not  enmity,  and  the  difficulty  is  in 
the  application  of  the  term  “reconciled”  in  the  sense  of  “lifted 
into  nearer  participation  and  higher  glorification  ”  of  God.  Dave- 
nant,  followed  by  Alexander,  says  that  Christ  has  reconciled 
angels  “analogically,  by  taking  away  from  them  the  possibility  of 
falling.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  opinion  of  Origen,  that 
the  devil  and  his  angels  are  referred  to ;  or  on  that  of  Beza,  van 
Til,  a/.,  that  r a  iv  rot?  ovparots  are  the  souls  of  those  who  died  in 
the  Lord  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  admitted  into  heaven  by  virtue  of  His  work  which  was 
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to  come.  Neither  opinion  has  any  support  in  Scripture.  (Bengel 
notes  that  Trdvra  “  continet  etiam  defunctos,”  but  does  not  suppose 
them  referred  to  as  in  heaven.) 

A  better  view  is  that  of  Harless  (adopted  also  by  Reuss, 
Oltramare,  #/.),  according  to  which  the  reconciliation  proper 
applies  only  to  rd  l7rl  rrjs  yrjs ,  but  the  apostle  adds  rd  lv  rots  ovp ., 
“  not  as  if  there  were  in  heaven  any  real  need  of  redemption,  nor 
as  if  heaven  were  only  added  as  a  rhetorical  figure,  but  because 
the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  whole  body,  whose  members  are 
heaven  and  earth,  in  restoring  one  member  has  restored  the  whole 
body ;  and  herein  consists  the  greatest  significance  of  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  not  only  the  restoration  of  the  earthly  life,  but  the 
restoration  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe”  (Harless,  Eph .  p.  53). 

Ritschl  thinks  that  St.  Paul  refers  to  the  angels  concerned  in 
the  giving  of  the  law,  to  whom  he  believes  the  apostle  here  and 
elsewhere  attributes  a  certain  lack  of  harmony  with  the  Divine 
plan  of  redemption  (Jahrb.  f  Deutsche  TheoL  1863,  p.  522  k). 
Compare  ii.  1 5. 

Meyer’s  solution  is  that  the  reference  is  to  angels  as  a  category, 
not  as  individuals.  The  original  normal  relation  between  God 
and  these  higher  spirits  no  longer  subsists  so  long  as  the  hostile 
realm  of  demons  still  exists ;  whose  power  has  indeed  been 
broken  by  the  death  of  the  Lord,  but  which  shall  be  fully  destroyed 
at  the  Parousia. 

Hammond  argues  at  considerable  length  that  “heaven  and 
earth  ”  was  a  Hebrew  expression  for  “  this  lower  earth.”  Chry¬ 
sostom  takes  the  accusatives  to  depend  on  dpyvorroL'qo-a This 
is  clear  from  his  question,  rd  Se  lv  rots  ovpavots  7n?js  dprjvo- 
TTOLTjcrc ;  His  reply  is  that  the  angels  had  been  made  hostile  to 
men,  seeing  their  Lord  insulted  (or  as  Theodoret  more  generally 
says,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the  many).  God,  then,  not 
only  made  things  on  earth  to  be  at  peace,  but  brought  man  to  the 
angels,  him  who  was  their  enemy.  This  was  profound  peace. 
Why  then,  says  the  apostle,  have  ye  confidence  in  the  angels? 
So  far  are  they  from  bringing  you  near,  that  had  not  God  Himself 
reconciled  you  to  them,  ye  would  not  have  been  at  peace.  So 
Augustine  (Enchir.  62) :  “  pacificantur  coelestia  cum  terrestribus, 
et  terrestria  cum  coelestibus.”  Erasmus  adopts  the  same  con¬ 
struction,  amending  the  Latin  version  thus  :  “pacificatis  et  iis  quae 
in  terra  sunt,  et  quae  in  coelis.”  Bengel’s  interpretation  is  similar, 
and  he  appears  to  adopt  the  same  construction,  for  he  compares 
Luke  xix.  38,  etpyjvr)  lv  ovpavti :  and  comparing  this  again  with 
Luke  ii.  14,  IttI  yrjs  dprjrr /,  he  remarks  that  what  those  in  heaven 
call  peace  on  earth,  those  on  earth  call  peace  in  heaven.  This 
construction  does  not  seem  to  be  open  to  any  grammatical  objec¬ 
tion.  Only  two  instances  of  dpy)vo7roidv  are  cited  in  the  Lexicons, 
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one  from  the  Sept.,  Prov.  x.  io,  where  it  is  intransitive;  the  other 
from  Hermes,  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  Rhys.  p.  984,  where  the  middle  is 
used  transitively,  Tore  kcu  avry  TOV  18101'  SpofjLOv  €Lp7]vo7roi€.LTaL.  As 
to  the  form  of  the  compound,  Aristotle  uses  68o7rot€u/  with  an 
accusative,  Rhet.  i.  I.  2,  Srj\ ov  on  eir;  dv  avrd  Kal  b$07roi€tv.  So 
/\oyo7rot€tr'  takes  an  accus.,  e.g.  <rvpLcj>opds,  Lys.  p.  165,  26;  cf. 
Thuc.  vi.  38,  al.  It  is  singular  that  this  construction  which  yields 
an  excellent  sense  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Chrys.,  etc.,  met  with  the  objection  that  diroKaraWd^ai 
.  .  .  etre  rd  .  .  .  etre  rd  cannot  mean  to  reconcile  these  two 
with  one  another. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  attempting  to  turn 
what  is  practically  a  hypothetical  statement  into  a  categorical 
assertion  ?  St.  Paul  has  in  his  mind  throughout  this  part  of  the 
Epistle  the  teaching  of  the  false  teachers  at  Colossae,  who  knew, 
forsooth,  all  about  the  celestial  hierarchy,  with  its  various  orders, 
s^me  of  which  were  doubtless  regarded  as  not  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  will.  The  apostle  no  more  adopts  their  view  here 
than  he  adopts  their  hierarchical  system.  The  point  on  which  he 
insists  is  that  all  must  be  brought  into  harmony,  and  that  this  is 
effected  through  Christ. 

Are  we,  however,  justified  in  assuming  that  all  rd  lv  rots 
avpavois  (which  is  not  necessarily  equivalent  to  “  in  heaven  ”)  are 
holy  angels,  or  were  so  conceived  by  St.  Paul  ?  If  there  are 
“  other  worlds  than  ours,”  would  not  their  inhabitants  be  reckoned 
as  cV  rot?  ovpavois  ? 

21-23.  The  Colossians  are  reminded  that  this  reconciliation 
applies  to  them  also ,  and  that  the  object  in  vieiv  is  that  they  may  be 
blameless  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  this  depends  on  their  holding  fast 
bv  the  truth  which  they  have  been  taught . 

21.  We  must  first  note  the  difference  of  reading  in  the  last  word  of  the 
verse.  arroKaraWayriTe  is  read  by  II,  17  ( aTroKaT7}XK&K7)Tcu )  ;  diroKaraWa - 
ytvres,  by  D*G,  the  Latin  dgm  Goth.,  Iren,  (transl.)  al. ;  but  all  other 
authorities  have  aTroKarriWa^ev.  Lachm.,  Meyer,  Lightfoot,  Weiss  adopt  ebro- 
KaTrjW&yrjTe ,  which  is  given  a  place  in  the  margin  by  Treg.  WH.  and  Rev. 
It  is  argued  that  dvoKaTaWaytvTes  is  an  emendation,  for  grammatical  reasons, 
of  diroKaT7)Wdyr)T€  (though  a  careless  one,  for  it  should  be  accus.).  These  two 
sets  of  authorities,  then,  may  be  taken  together  as  attesting  the  passive.  As 
between  diroKaTTjWdyrjTe  and  dTroKaTif)X\ai;ev,  there  is  in  favour  of  the  former 
the  consideration  that,  if  the  latter  had  been  the  original  reading,  the  con¬ 
struction  would  be  plain,  and  no  reason  would  exist  for  altering  it.  Lightfoot 
regards  this  reading  of  li  as  perhaps  the  highest  testimony  of  all  to  the  great 
value  of  that  MS. 

With  the  reading  air oKaTrjWa^ev  there  is  a  slight  anacoluthon,  there  being 
no  direct  protasis.  Examples,  however,  are  not  infrequent  of  a  clause  with 
81  following  a  participle  which  indirectly  supplies  the  protasis.  The  anaco¬ 
luthon  might  indeed  be  avoided  by  making  v/xas  depend  on  diroKaraWa^ai ; 
but  this  would  be  more  awkward  ;  and,  besides,  ver.  21  obviously  begins  a  new 
paragraph,  resuming  the  thought  from  which  the  apostle  had  digressed  in  15. 
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With  the  reading  dTroKarrjWdyrjTe  it  is  possible  to  regard  the  clause  vvvl 

— Bavdrov  as  parenthetical.  “  And  you  who  once  were  estranged  (but  now 
ye  have  been  reconciled)  to  present  you,  I  say,”  the  second  vfias  repeating 
the  first ;  and  so  Lachmann,  Lightfoot,  Moule.  But,  considering  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  clause,  it  is  perhaps  better  (with  Meyer)  to  understand  the 
construction  as  an  anacoluthon,  the  apostle  having  begun  the  sentence  with 
the  active  in  his  mind,  and,  in  a  manner  not  unusual  with  him,  passing  to  a 
more  independent  form  of  statement.  This,  too,  seems  much  more  in  St. 
Paul’s  manner  than  the  parenthesis  supposed  by  Lachmann. 

Kai  upas,  “and  you  also,”  ttot€  omxs  dirr]XXoTptwpeVous,  “who 
were  once  in  a  state  of  estrangement.”  ovtos  expresses  more 
forcibly  the  settledness  of  the  alienation.  For  dTraXAorptow  see  on 
Eph.  ii.  12.  Here  the  remote  object  must  be  God,  as  of  its  opposite 
a.7roKaraXXd(r(r€Lv,  and  the  word  implies  that  they  belonged  to  another 
(dAAdrpios)  (they  were,  in  fact,  subject  to  the  i$ova ta  tov  o-kotous), 
and  that  this  was  the  consequence  of  movement  away  from  Him 
(d7ro-).  Alford  understands  the  verb  here  objectively,  “  banished  ” ; 
but  it  seems  more  congruous  to  the  whole  context  (a7roKaraA., 
e^pous)  to  understand  it  subjectively,  “estranged  (in  mind).” 

exGpous  Tfj  Biavoia.  l\6pov<;  is  taken  passively  by  Meyer, 
“  invisos  Deo.”  But  such  a  meaning  is  not  justified  either  by  the 
context  here  or  by  the  use  of  the  word  elsewhere ;  cf.  Rom.  viii.  7, 
to  cfrpovrj/JLa  rijs  crapKos  ZyOpa  eis  0€ov.  Even  in  Rom.  V.  IO,  cl  yap 
e’x^pot  ovt€9  KariqXXdyrjpicv  t(3  0«<p,  k.t.A.,  it  is  best  understood 
actively;  there,  as  here,  the  sinner  is  spoken  of  as  reconciled  to 
God,  not  God  to  the  sinner.  Indeed,  nowhere  in  the  N.T.  is  the 
latter  expression  used.  The  fact  that  it  occurs  in  Clement,  in  the 
Const.  Apost .,  and  in  the  Apocrypha  (Meyer),  only  makes  its  absence 
from  the  N.T.  the  more  noticeable.  As  Lightfoot  observes,  “  it  is 
the  mind  of  man,  not  the  mind  of  God,  which  must  undergo  a 
change,  that  a  reunion  may  be  effected.”  It  was  not  because  God 
hated  the  world,  but  because  He  loved  it,  that  He  sent  His  Son. 
In  Rom.  xi.  28,  where  the  Jews  are  said  to  be  c^O pot  in  a  passive 
sense,  this  is  not  absolute,  but  Kara  to  cvayycXtov,  and  they  are  at 
the  same  time  dya7rr]TOL.  Here,  in  particular,  the  active  sense  is 
required  by  the  following  t?)  Stavota,  which  Meyer  indeed  interprets 
as  a  “causal  dative”  (as  if  it  were  =  Sia  tt)v  Siavoiav).  But  in 
TTf  Stavota  the  two  notions  must  have  the  same  subject 
(vp,G)v  not  being  added).  Besides,  if  so  intended,  Stavota  would 
surely  be  qualified  by  irovripa  or  the  like,  rfj  Stavota,  then,  is  the 
dative  of  the  part  affected,  as  in  eo-Kortopevot  rfj  Stavota,  Eph.  iv.  18 ; 
KaOapol  TTj  /capSi'a,  Matt.  V.  8. 

iv  tol$  cpyots  tols  7rovT)pois,  the  practical  sphere  in  which  the 
preceding  characteristics  exhibited  themselves.  A  striking  contrast 
to  the  description  of  the  Christian  walk  in  ver.  io. 

22.  vuvl  hi,  “  now,”  i.e .  in  the  present  order  of  things,  not  “  at 
the  present  moment.”  The  aorist  marks  that  the  state  of  things 
15 
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followed  a  given  event.  It  is  correctly  rendered  by  the  English 
perfect.  So  ver.  26;  also  Eph.  ii.  13,  iii.  5;  Rom.  v.  n,  vii.  6, 
xi.  30,  31,  xvi.  26;  2  Tim.  i.  10;  1  Pet.  i.  10,  ii.  10,  25.  We  have 
the  aorist  similarly  used  in  Plato,  Symp .  193  A,  irpo  roi),  uxnrep 
Aeyo),  iv  rjp.€V'  vvvi  Se  81a  ttjv  aSuciav  SuoKurOy/Atv  vi to  tov  0€ov,  and 
in  Isaeus,  De  Cleon .  her .  20,  rorc  pXv  .  .  .  vwl  Se  .  .  .  IfiovkrjOyj. 

dTroKaTTjXXdyY] t€  or  aTroKaT^AXafey.  For  reading  and  construc¬ 
tion,  see  above. 

lv  tw  o-wjuiaTi  Trjs  crapKo?  auTou,  lv  pointing  to  the  medium  of  the 
reconciliation.  The  addition  of  tt/s  o-cipKos  avrov,  “consisting  in 
His  flesh,”  has  been  variously  accounted  for.  Beza,  Huther,  Barry, 
al.,  suppose  the  expression  directed  against  Docetism ;  but  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  this  form  of  error  so  early,  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  allusion  to  it  in  this  Epistle.  Others,  as  Bengel, 
Olshausen,  Lightfoot,  supposed  the  words  added  to  distinguish 
between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  o-w/xa,  i.e.  the  Church.  But 
this  would  be  irrelevant.  Marcion,  however,  omitted  crapxos 
as  inconsistent  with  his  views,  and  explained  lv  rw  o-o'j/xart  of  the 
Church.  Tertullian,  referring  to  this,  says  :  “in  eo  corpore  in  quo 
mori  potuit  per  carnem  mortuus  qst,  non  per  ecclesiam  sed  propter 
ecclesiam”  ( Adv .  Marc .  v.  19).  CT he  most  probable  explanation 
is  that  the  words  have  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  false  teachers, 
that  angels  who  were  without  a  <rwp,a  Hjs  crapKos  assisted  in  the 
work  of  reconciliation  (so  Alford,  Ellicott,  Meyer,  Soden).  Sta  tov 
Oavarov  expresses  the  manner  in  which  the  reconciliation  was 
wrought 

After  OavaTOVj  a \jtov  is  added  in  N  A  P  al.}  Boh.  Arm.  al. 

Trapacrrrjcrcu  ujxas.  With  the  reading  airoxarriWa^zv  this  in¬ 
finitive  expresses  the  final  purpose ;  comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  rjpfjLoo- aparjv 
vplas  cvt  av&pl,  irapOlvov  ayvrjv  tt apacrrijo-ai  tw  XpicrTW.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  verb  has  its  judicial  sense;  comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  14,  6  lyetpas 
tov  K vptov  'Irjcrovv  xai  rjp.a s  crvv  'lrjcrov  lytpu  koll  7rapacrTT/<xeL  crvv 

vplv.  As  this  7rapa(TT7jcrai  is  thus  included  by  God  Himself  in  His 
work  as  the  consequence  of  the  reconciliation  which  He  has 
accomplished,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  room  for  anything  to 
be  contributed  to  this  end  by  man  himself. 

With  the  reading  air oKar^AAdy^re  two  constructions  are  possible. 
First,  it  may  be  taken  as  dependent  on  evSoKTjcrev,  vwl  Se — Oavarov 
being  parenthetical  (Lightfoot).  This  makes  the  sentence  rather 
involved.  Or,  secondly,  the  subject  of  irapao-Trjo-ai  and  that  of 
anoKaT.  may  be  the  same,  viz.  fyxeis,  “  ut  sisteretis  vos.”  Comp. 
Rom.  vi.  13,  7rapacrr^craT€  lavrovs  tw  0ea> ;  2  Tim.  ii.  15,  cnrovSacrov 
crcavrbv  So/a/xov  Trapacrrijcrat  ra>  0e<L  There  is  here  no  emphasis  on 
the  reflexive  sense  (the  words  being  nearly  equivalent  to  “  that  ye 
may  stand  ”),  so  that  lavrovs  is  not  required. 
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Lightfoot  regards  1 rapacrryo-at  here  as  sacrificial,  paraphrasing 
thus  :  “  He  will  present  you  a  living  sacrifice,  an  acceptable  offer¬ 
ing  to  Himself.”  But  this  is  reading  into  the  words  something 
which  is  not  suggested,  nor  even  favoured,  by  the  context.  Though 
aytow  /cat  dfAwfiovs  may  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of 
sacrifice,  the  combination  does  not  carry  any  such  connotation 
with  it.  Comp.  Eph.  i.  4  (e^eAe^aro  i)/Aas)  eTvm  ?y/xas  dylovs  hat 
a/xoS/Aow  K0LT€i'w7riov  avrov ;  ib.  ver.  27  (in  connexion  with  the  same 
verb  Trapao-Trjvat ,  where  the  figure  is  that  of  a  bride);  Jude  24, 
arrjcra t  Karcvwinov  riys  So^rys  avrov  djuavjaovs.  dvey/cAryTous,  moreover, 
is  not  suitable  to  sacrifice.  It  is  a  judicial  term,  and  thus  deter¬ 
mines  the  sense  of  the  other  two,  rrapacrrrjo-aL  being  quite  as  much 
a  judicial  as  a  sacrificial  word  ;  cf.  Acts  xxiii.  33.  May  we  not  add 
that  the  thought  expressed  in  Lightfoot’s  paraphrase  has  no  parallel 
in  the  N.T.  ?  For  Rom.  xii.  1  does  not  support  the  idea  of  God  pre¬ 
senting  believers  to  Himself  as  a  sacrifice.  Accordingly,  this  view 
is  rejected  by  most  commentators.  The  adjectives,  then,  are  best 
understood  of  moral  and  spiritual  character,  the  first  expressing 
the  positive  aspect,  the  others  the  negative ;  and  Kartvumov  avrov 
being  connected  with  the  verb,  which  requires  such  an  addition, 
not  with  the  adjectives,  nor  with  the  last  only. 

23.  et  y€,  “  assuming  that.”  See  Eph.  iii.  2. 
emjxeVcTc,  “ye  abide,  continue  in,”  a  figurative  use  of  eVt/AeVav, 
occurring  several  times  in  St.  Paul  (only),  and  always  with  the 
simple  dative;  cf.  Rom.  vi.  1,  xi.  22,  23;  1  Tim.  iv.  16.  (In  Acts 
xiii.  43  the  genuine  reading  is  rrpoo'p.eveiv.)  The  im-  is  not 
intensive,  as  if  cVt/xevetv  were  stronger  than  (xiveiv  (cf.  2  Cor.  ix.  9 ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  13;  1  Tim.  ii.  15;  Acts  xviii.  20,  ix.  43,  xxviii.  12,  14). 
It  adds  the  idea  of  locality. 

Tfj  TuoTei,  ix.  v/x wv,  referring  to  i.  4. 

TeOejuicAicujULeVoL  Kal  eSpaioi,  the  former  word  referring  to  the  sure 
foundation  (Eph.  iii.  17),  the  latter  to  the  firmness  of  the  structure. 
eSpatos  occurs  also  in  I  Cor.  vii.  37,  OS  Se  la-rrjK^v  iv  rf)  Kap&ia  avrov 
eSpatos,  and  in  I  Cor.  XV.  58,  eSpaioi  y iVccr^e,  d/xcra/aV/yroi. 

jmrj  peTaKiToupei'oi  expresses  the  same  idea  on  the  negative  side, 
but  defined  more  precisely  by  the  following  words.  It  seems 
better  taken  as  middle  than  passive,  especially  considering  the 
present  tense,  “not  constantly  shifting.”  The  use  of  /x>y  implies 
that  this  clause  is  conditioned  by  the  preceding  (Winer,  §  55.  i^). 

diro  rrjs  cXtuSos.  As  the  three  preceding  expressions  involve 
the  same  figure,  Soden  regards  these  words  as  connected  (by 
zeugma)  with  the  first  two  as  well  as  with  the  third. 

tou  euayyeXi'ou,  subjective  genitive,  the  hope  that  belongs  to 
the  gospel.  Comp,  rf  i\rr\<;  rr)s  kA^o-co/s,  Eph.  i.  18,  iv.  4. 

ou  rjKoucraTe,  k.t.A.  Three  points  to  enforce  the  duty  of  not 
being  moved,  etc.  They  had  heard  this  gospel;  the  same  had 
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been  universally  preached,  and  the  apostle  himself  was  a  minister 
of  it.  7raAtv  olvtovs  cf)ipa  fxapTvpas ,  cTra  ryv  olKovpilvyv  a7ra<rav  .  .  . 
Kal  rovro  eh  to  dfto7rt(TTov  crvvreXe i.  .  .  .  p.e ya  yap  avrov  yv  to 
d^iwpi a  Xolttov  7ravTa^ov  aSopievov,  Kai  T)}9  oi.Kovpbevys  oi'T09  SiSacrKaXou, 

Chrys. 

eV  irao-fl  KTi'aei,  “in  all  creation,”  RV.,  or  “among  every 
creature,”  Coverdale,  Lightfoot;  cf.  Mark  xvi.  15  (where,  however, 
K'Ttcrts  has  the  article),  Kypv£are  TO  evayyeXiov  iracry  rrj  kti'ctci.  In 
both  places  the  thought  is  of  proclamation  and  of  reception  by 
faith ;  and  therefore  we  can  hardly  (with  Lightfoot)  bring  in  “  all 
creation,  animate  and  inanimate.” 

The  expression  KypygOevTos  is  probably  not  to  be  regarded  as 
hyperbolical,  but  ideal,  “  it  ‘  was ’  done  when  the  Saviour  .  .  .  bade 
it  be  done  ”  (Moule). 

After  iraarj,  tj}  is  added  in  D°  K  L  P  and  most.  It  is  absent  from 
X*  A  B  C  D*  G  17,  etc. 

ou  cyclop] ^  eycb  FlauXos  SiaKov'os.  Returning  to  his  introduction 
of  himself  in  ver.  1,  the  apostle  prepares  to  say  some  further  words 
of  introduction  of  himself  and  his  calling,  before  entering  on  the 
main  topic  of  the  Epistle.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying 
his  office  that  he  thus  names  himself,  but  to  impress  on  his  readers 
that  the  gospel  which  they  had  heard,  and  which  was  proclaimed 
in  all  the  world,  was  the  very  gospel  that  he  preached. 

For  SictKovos,  N*  P  read  Krjpv£  Kal  tt7rdcrToAo9.  A  combines 
both  readings. 

24-29.  The  apostle's  ozvn  qualificatiozi  as  a  minister  of  this 
gospel.  To  him  has  been  given  the  privilege  of  blowing  and  pro¬ 
claiming  this  mystery  which  was  hidden  from  former  ages,  namely, 
that  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them .  It  is  his  mission  to  make  this 
known,  and  so  to  admonish  and  teach  that  he  may  present  every  man 
perfect.  This  he  earnestly  labours  to  do  through  the  power  of  Christ . 

24.  vuv  xodp0*'  vw  is  not  transitional  (“  quae  cum  ita  sint,” 
Liicke),  which  would  require  ovr,  or  the  like,  but  refers  to  present 
time.  Now  as  a  prisoner  “with  a  chain  upon  my  wrist”  (Eadie). 
His  active  service  as  Si«koi'09  is  at  present  suspended,  but  the 
sufferings  which  it  had  brought  upon  him  are  a  source  of  joy. 
Lightfoot  understands  it  thus :  “  Now,  when  I  contemplate  the 
lavish  wealth  of  God’s  mercy,  now  when  I  see  all  the  glory  of 
bearing  a  part  in  this  magnificent  work,  my  sorrow  is  turned  into 
joy.”  But  there  is  no  indication  of  such  a  connexion  of  thought 
in  the  text. 

is  prefixed  to  vvv  in  D*  G,  Vulg.  at.  (AV. ).  It  is,  doubtless,  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  first  syllable  of  Sid/covos,  assisted  by  the  desire  to  supply  a  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  sentences.  For  examples  of  similar  abruptness  compare 
2  Cor.  vii.  9  ;  1  Tim.  i.  12. 
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Zv.  Compare  Phil.  i.  18,  Iv  roim3  ^alpa> :  Rom.  v.  3,  Kavx^^Oa 

Zv  tolls  OXiif/ecnv. 

After  TraOrj/jiacrtv,  /jlov  is  added  in  Text.  Rec.  with  Nc  and  many  cursives, 
Syr-Pesh.  Arm.  Eth.  al . 

uTrep  ujj.wr',  to  be  connected  with  TraOrjpLacnv .  His  sufferings  had 
been  brought  on  him  by  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Gentiles, 
“  propter  vestrum  gentium  salutem,”  Estius,  and  so  with  a  kindly 
personal  reference  he  represents  them  as  endured  on  behalf  of  the 
Colossians,  who  shared  in  the  benefit  of  his  ministry.  The  article 
is  not  required  before  vir\p  v/xcor,  tols  TraOypLao-iv  being  =  ols  7rdo-^a). 

dmn'cnr\T}pa).  This  double  compound  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  LXX  or  N.T.  dva7rA ypovv  is  found  six  times  in  N.T.,  twice  in 
connexion  with  variprjfia,  1  Cor.  xvi.  17  ;  Phil.  ii.  30.  7rpo<rava- 
7 rXrjpovv  also  occurs  twice  with  wrep-^/xa,  but  in  a  different  sense, 
the  former  verb  referring  to  a  deficiency  left  by,  the  latter  to  one 
felt  by,  the  persons  mentioned.  What  modification  is  introduced 
in  the  meaning  of  avaTrXrfpovv  by  the  addition  of  dm-  is  disputed, 
dm  in  composition  with  a  verb  does  not  imply  “  instead  of 
another/’  as  Photius  here  takes  it  ( tovtZvtlv ,  3 AvtI  Scowi-ov  kcu 
ScSa<rt<d\ov  6  SovXos  eyw,  k.t.A.),  but  “  over  against,”  which  may  be 
either  in  opposition,  as  dm Aeyto,  dmK€tp,<u,  or  in  correspondence,  in 
turn,  as  am/xerpecu,  avriKaXio)  (Luke  xiv.  1 2),  avTi\ap,fiav6p,cui  etc. 
Here  the  dm-  has  been  understood  by  some  as  referring  to 
Slolkoviol,  the  suffering  now  taking  the  place  of  the  former  active 
service,  or  as  indicating  that  the  apostle’s  afflictions  were  in 
response  to  what  Christ  had  done  for  him.  It  is,  perhaps, 
sufficient  to  say,  with  Wetstein,  that  it  indicates  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  UOT eprjpLOLj  11  avrl  v(TT€prjpLaTOS  SUCCedit  dra7rA^p<0p.a.” 

(So  Meyer,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Eadie,  Soden.)  Lightfoot  objects  that 
this  practically  deprives  dm  of  any  meaning,  for  avairX^povv  alone 
would  denote  as  much.  He  adopts  Winer’s  view,  that  dvrara- 
irXrjpovv  is  used  of  one  who  “  alien  us  w-rep^a.  de  suo  explet,” 
or,  as  Lightfoot  puts  it,  “that  the  supply  comes  from  a?i  opposite 
quarter  to  the  deficiency.”  Instances  are  cited  in  which  this  idea 
(or  rather  that  of  “  a  different  quarter  ”)  is  expressed  in  the  context, 
for  example,  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  48,  lv  oo-ov  .  .  .  cvcSei,  tovto  Ik  tt)<> 
irapa  tojv  aAAwv  crwreXetas  avTav(nr\r]p(x)Orj .  The  requirements  of 
this  passage  seem  to  be  fully  met  by  the  idea  of  correspondence, 
as  will  appear  if  we  translate  :  “  in  order  that  ...  as  much  as  was 
wanting  .  .  .  this  might  be  correspondingly  supplied.”  And  in 
the  two  instances  in  which  avaTr\r)povv  is  used  with  vcrTeprjpi a,  the 
supply  is  from  a  different  quarter  from  the  deficiency,  so  that  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  including  this  idea  in  dvram7rA.  than  in 

ava7rA. 

In  Demosth.  (De  Symm,  p.  182),  tovtw  t&v  orvupaDpiiov  ZKao-Trjv 
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SieXeiv  KtXevw  7 revrc  fttpy  Kara  SwSeKa  avSpas,  avTava7rXr)povvTa<s 
7TpO?  TOP'  €V7TOpU)TaTOV  del  TOVS  a7TOp(DTaTOVS ,  the  idea  is  that  the 

poorer  members  should  balance  the  rich  in  each  /xe'pos,  so  as  to 
equalise  the  pepr}.  It  is  this  idea  of  balance  that  is  expressed 
by  the  avn-. 

Similarly  the  substantive  dvrava7rX?7p(jt)o-is  in  Diog.  Laert.  x.  48, 

Kal  yap  peijcri?  a7ro  r?)s  ra> v  cra>p,dra>i/  iTmroXrj^  (rwe^s  (TVix/3aiveL, 
ovk  €71-1877X09  aicr^crei  $ia  tt]V  avTava7rXrjpo)(rLVj  l.e.  On  account  of 
the  counter-supply,  i.e.  the  supply  which  “  meets  ”  the  deficiency. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  an  over-refinement  to  suggest  that  dvram- 
TrXrjpC)  is  more  unassuming  than  ava7rXr]pio,  since  part  of  the  force 
of  the  word  is  thrown  on  the  idea  of  correspondence. 

Ta  uo-T€prjpara.  The  plural  is  used  because  the  afflictions  are 
not  regarded  as  a  unity  from  which  there  is  a  definite  shortcoming. 
Compare  1  Thess.  iii.  10,  rd,  £a-rep7//xara  7rtcrT€W5  vpitov,  where 
the  singular  would  suggest  that  their  faith,  as  faith,  was  defective, 
while  the  plural  suggests  that  there  were  points  in  which  it  needed 
to  be  made  perfect. 

tuv  0\i\|/€(jdy  tou  XpioTou.  By  two  classes  of  commentators  these 
words  are  understood  to  mean  the  afflictions  which  Christ  endured. 
First,  many  Roman  Catholic  expositors,  including  Caietan,  Bellar- 
mine,  and  more  recently  Bisping,  find  in  the  passage  a  support  for 
the  theory  that  the  merits  of  the  saints  constitute  a  treasure  of  the 
Church  from  which  indulgences  may  be  granted.  Estius,  with  his 
usual  candour,  while  holding  the  doctrine  to  be  Catholic  and 
apostolic,  yet  judges  that  “  ex  hoc  Ap.  loco  non  videtur  admodum 
solide  statui  posse.  Non  enim  sermo  iste,  quo  dicit  Ap.  se  pati 
pro  ecclesia,  necessario  sic  accipiendus  est,  quod  pro  redimendis 
peccatorum  poenis  quas  fidelis  debent,  patiatur,  quod  forte 
nonnihil  haberet  arrogantiae ;  sed  percommode  sic  accipitur, 
quomodo  proxime  dixerat  ‘gaudeo  in  passionibus  meis  pro 
vobis  9  ut  nimirum  utraque  parte  significet  afflictiones  et  perse- 
cutiones  pro  salute  fidelium  ipsiusque  ecclesiae  promovendae 
toleratas.”  It  has  been  more  fully  replied  (e.g.  by  Lightfoot) 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  may  be  regarded  from  two  different 
points  of  view,  either  as  satisfactoriae  or  ciedificcitoriae.  In  the 
former  sense  there  can  be  no  vvriprux a,  Christ’s  sufferings  and 
those  of  His  servants  are  different  in  kindy  and  therefore  in¬ 
commensurable.  But  in  this  sense  #X o\fi%  would  be  an  unsuitable 
word,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  never  applied  in  any  sense  to  Christ’s 
sufferings.  In  the  second  point  of  view,  however,  that  of  minis¬ 
terial  utility,  “  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  the  afflictions 
of  every  saint  and  martyr  do  supplement  the  afflictions  of  Christ. 
The  Church  is  built  up  by  repeated  acts  of  self-denial  in  successive 
individuals  and  successive  generations  ”  (Lightfoot). 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  these  “  continue  the  work  which  Christ 
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began”  (compare  2  Cor.  i.  5 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13).  But  to  say  this  is 
not  to  say  that  there  was  any  “  shortcoming  ”  in  the  afflictions  of 
Christ.  His  work,  including  His  sufferings,  was  absolutely  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  so  far  as  others  carry  it  on,  their  work  is  included  in 
His  (Phil.  iv.  13).  To  say  that  He  left  something  “behind”  is  to 
slur  over  the  meaning  of  varTeprjpLa,  which  does  not  mean  some¬ 
thing  left  behind,  but  a  want  of  sufficiency.  Nowhere  in  the  N.T. 
is  anything  of  the  kind  suggested.  And  the  Colossians  were  the 
last  to  whom  St.  Paul  would  use,  without  explanation,  a  phrase 
which  would  be  so  open  to  misconception,  as  tending  to  foster  the 
delusion  that  either  saints  or  angels  could  add  anything  to  Christ’s 
work.  If  affliction  could  do  so,  why  not  (it  might  be  said)  self- 
imposed  suffering,  asceticism,  or  gratuitous  self-denial  ?  Moreover, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  St.  Paul,  who  calls  himself  the  least  of 
saints,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  would  express  him¬ 
self  thus  without  some  qualification?  Lightfoot  would  mitigate 
the  apparent  arrogance  by  the  remark  that  “the  present  tense, 
avTavaTrXr)pC),  denotes  an  inchoate,  not  a  complete  act.”  The 
term  “inchoate”  does  not  seem  to  be  justified.  The  present, 
indeed,  denotes  an  act  continuing  and  therefore  not  finished,  but 
not  incomplete  as  far  as  the  present  moment  is  concerned.  Com¬ 
pare  the  instances  of  avcnrXrjpu)  itself :  Matt.  xiii.  14,  avaTrXr)povTat 
auTot?  7)  7rpo(j>r)TeLaf  k.t.A.  :  I  Cor.  xiv.  1 6,  6  ava7rXrjp(i)v  t ov  tottov 
tov  tfiuorov  :  2  Cor.  ix.  12,  ov  piovov  icrrl  irpoaravaTrXYjpovora  Ta 
vaTtpiqpaTa  t£)v  aytwv,  aXXa  /cat  7r€pio'0’€voucra,  /c.t.A.  Compare 
also  the  present  of  nX^povv,  Gal.  v.  14;  Eph.  v.  18  ;  Col.  iv.  17. 

A  third  view  is  adopted  by  Chrysostom,  Theophylact, 
Augustine,  and  most  expositors,  ancient  and  modern.  According 
to  this,  “  the  afflictions  of  Christ  ”  are  the  sufferings  of  His  Body, 
the  Church,  so  called  because  “  He  really  felt  them.”  So 
Augustine  on  Ps.  lxi.  says  of  Christ,  “qui  passus  est  in  capite 
nostro  et  patitur  in  membris  suis,  id  est,  nobis  ipsis.”  And  Leo, 
quoted  by  Bohmer  (ap.  Eadie),  “passio  Christi  perducitur  ad 
finem  mundi,”  etc.  This  view  is  adopted  amongst  late  com¬ 
mentators  by  Alford,  Ellicott,  De  Wette,  Olshausen.  But  the 
notion  that  Christ  suffers  affliction  in  His  people  is  nowhere 
found  in  the  N.T.  Acts  ix.  4,  “  Why  persecutest  thou  Me  ?  ”  is  not 
an  instance.  There  the  persecution  of  His  saints  is  represented  as 
directed  against  Him,  but  He  is  not  represented  as  suffering  from 
it.  The  idea  that  the  glorified  Christ  continues  to  suffer,  and  that 
“  His  tribulations  will  not  be  complete  till  the  last  pang  shall  have 
past  ”  (Alf.)  (an  idea  which,  as  Meyer  observes,  would  seem  to 
imply  even  the  thought  of  Christ’s  dying  in  the  martyrs),  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  scriptural  representations  of  His  exalted  state.  It 
is  true  that  He  sympathises  with  the  afflictions  of  His  people ;  but 
sympathy  is  not  affliction,  nor  can  the  fact  of  this  sympathy  justify 
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the  use  of  the  term  “  afflictions  of  Christ,”  without  explanation,  to 
mean  the  afflictions  of  His  Church.  This  would  be  particularly 
unsuitable  in  the  present  connexion,  for  it  would  make  St.  Paul 
say  that  he  rejoiced  in  His  sufferings  because  they  went  to 
increase  the  afflictions  of  Christ. 

It  remains  that  (with  Meyer,  Soden,  al.)  we  take  the  expression 
to  signify  the  apostle’s  own  afflictions ;  and  to  this  interpretation 
the  readers  are  naturally  led,  first,  by  the  word  OXtif/ts,  which  is 
never  used  of  Christ’s  sufferings,  but  often  of  the  apostle’s ;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  defining  words  iv  rrj  o-apKt  ptov,  which  are  best 
connected  with  rur  OXtij/toiv.  For  if  the  writer  had  intended  them 
to  be  taken  with  the  verb,  he  would  doubtless  have  written  dvrava- 
TrXrfpu  iv  rrj  crapKL  piov .  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  words  are 
placed  here  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis  to  rov  (noptaros  a vrov. 
But  there  would  be  no  purpose  served  by  emphasising  this 
antithesis  here,  and  to  do  so  would  only  distract  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

Meyer,  however,  while  adopting  this  view  of  0\.  rov  Xp., 
connects  iv  rfj  <r.  ptov  with  the  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  Steiger, 
joining  these  words  with  OX.  rov  Xp.,  connects  both  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “the  sufferings  which  Christ  endures  in  my  flesh  for  His 
body.” 

That  St.  Paul  should  call  his  own  sufferings  in  the  service  of 
Christ  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  his  flesh,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  other  expressions  of  his.  For  instance,  in  2  Cor.  i.  5  he 
speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  overflowing  to  him,  irtpio-o-tvei 
ra  rraOrjpiara  rov  Xpurrov  els  rjptds.  In  Phil.  iii.  10  he  speaks  of 
knowing  KOtvivvta  TWV  rra Orjptdrwv  auroO  <xup,p,op<£t£dp,€j'09  ra>  Oavaror 
avrov.  Again,  2  Cor.  iv,  IO,  rravrore  rrjv  veKpmcrtv  rod  'Irjvov  iv  tw 

(TW/XaTl,  7T€pi(f>ipOVT€$. 

The  form  of  expression,  then,  need  not  cause  any  difficulty. 
The  question  what  St.  Paul  means  by  calling  his  own  troubles  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  in  his  flesh  is  a  different  one,  and  may  be 
answered  by  saying  that  Christ’s  afflictions  are  regarded  as  the 
type  of  all  those  that  are  endured  by  His  followers  on  behalf  of 
the  Church.  So  Theodoret  :  Xpurros  rov  vTrep  rrjs  iKKXrjcrtas  kolt€- 
&i£a to  Oavarov  .  .  .  kcu  ra  dXXa  ocra  V7rep,€t^e,  Kal  d  Ottos  a.7 rocrroAos 
d)rradro>5  vTrkp  avrrjs  v7riorrrj  ra  TrotKtXa  rraOrjpara.  Compare  Matt, 
xx.  23,  to  p-€ v  Trorrjptov  ptov  rritaOt. 

uirip  to u  o-GjjxaTos  auTou.  The  use  of  this  designation  was  prob¬ 
ably  suggested  by  the  mention  of  o-dpf.  m rep  is  clearly  not  “  in 
the  place  of,”  but  “on  behalf  of” ;  cf.  ver.  7. 

o  ecrru'  T)  €KK\r)crta.  The  antithesis  of  crw/za  and  orap$  rendered 
necessary  this  explanation  of  the  words  a^fxaros  avrov.  Besides, 
iKKXrjata  was  required  by  the  following  iyevoptyjv  Skzkovos. 

o  itjTiv  has  not  the  same  shade  of  meaning  as  rjns  iartv 
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(1  Tim.  iii.  15,  iv  oIkio  ©eov  .  .  .  yrts  icrrlv  £KK\j](jtci).  The  former 
is  equivalent  to  id  est ;  the  latter  to  “and  such  is.” 

25.  eyei'ojuir]^  SidKoyos  resumes  the  ov  iyev.  St aK.  of  ver.  23, 
carrying  out  now  the  active  side  of  the  ministry,  as  ver.  24  the 
passive. 

KctTd  Tr)y  oiKoyojxuxi/.  “According  to  the  stewardship  in  the 
house  of  God.”  On  oIk.  cf.  Eph.  i.  10.  Here  =  the  office  or 
function  of  a  steward,  so  that  he  is  an  oIkovo^ to?  ©eov,  cf.  1  Cor.  ix. 
17,  olKovofxlav  7r€7iwT€v/xcu,  and  Luke  xvi.  2.  So  the  apostles  and 
other  ministers  of  the  Church  are  called  oiKorofiot,  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  7  ; 
Tit.  i.  7  ;  see  also  1  Pet.  iv.  10.  The  Church  is  oIkos  tov  ©cov, 
1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Chrysostom,  a /.,  take  oik.  in  the  sense  “dispensa¬ 
tion,”  which  is  inconsistent  with  rr)v  SoOeio-dv  jjloi. 

€15  up.d s,  cf.  ver.  24.  Connected  by  Scholefield  and  Hofmann 
with  the  following  TrXypwo-cu.  But  compare  Eph.  iii.  2,  rijv 
olKovofitav  Trjs  x<xpiro s  tov  ©eov  T7)S  So#cio*7/s  jXOl  CIS  VfX as  :  and  Rom. 
XV.  16,  rr]v  X(*PiV  TVV  ^o$€t(rdiv  A101  V7ro  tov  ©eov  ets  to  etvat  jme 
Xeir ovpyov  Xpto'TOv  ets  tol  Wvrj. 

-n-A^pwcrat,  not  infin.  of  design,  but  explanatory  of  oIk.  t yjv 
S 06 .  k.t. A.  The  verb  is  found  in  a  similar  connexion  Rom.  xv.  19, 
wore  p,€  .  .  .  ^\pt  tov  I XXvpiKOv  7T€7rXr]pu)Ka'ai  to  evay ylXtov  tov 
Xpto-Tov.  6  Xo'yos  tov  ©€ov  is  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul  for  the 
gospel  (1  Cor.  xiv.  36;  2  Cor.  ii.  17,  iv.  2  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13; 
compare  also  Acts  iv.  31,  a /.).  The  sense  then  is :  “to  carry  out 
to  the  full  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  ”  ;  “  ad  summa  perducere : 
Paulus  ubique  ad  summa  tendit,”  Bengel.  There  is  doubtless  a 
reference  to  St.  Paul’s  special  office  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  gave  full  development  to  the  “  word  of 
God.”  This  is  suggested  by  BoOeco-dv  /xoi  eh  vp.d$. 

Beza  takes  the  phrase  to  mean  “  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  God  ” 
(cf.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21),  which  does  not  suit  the  context.  Fritzsche 
understands  it  as  meaning  “to  complete  the  teaching  begun  by 
Epaphras.”  See  on  Lk.  viii.  11. 

26.  to  jjtuo-Trjpioi'.  Lightfoot  observes :  “  This  is  not  the  only 
term  borrowed  from  the  ancient  mysteries,  which  St.  Paul  employs 
to  describe  the  teaching  of  the  gospel,”  and  he  mentions  TeXetov , 
ver.  28;  /xe/zv?7puu,  Phil.  iv.  12;  and  (perhaps)  o-^pay'i^eo-Oat  in 
Eph.  i.  14.  There  is,  he  says,  an  intentional  paradox  in  the 
employment  of  the  image  by  St.  Paul,  since  the  Christian  mysteries 
are  not,  like  the  heathen,  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  but  are  freely 
communicated  to  all.  But  as  /xvcrr^ptov  in  the  singular  is  never 
used  by  Greek  writers  in  connexion  with  the  ancient  mysteries, 
and  on  the  other  hand  appears  to  have  been  an  ordinary  word  for 
“secret”  (see  note  on  Eph.  i.  9),  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  the  term  is  borrowed  from  the  “  mysteries.” 
The  plural  is  used  thrice  only  by  St.  Paul,  viz.  1  Cor.  iv.  1, 
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xiii.  2,  xiv.  2  ;  but  occurs  in  the  Gospels,  Matt.  xiii.  i  x  ;  Luke  viii. 
io.  As  to  fJLCfJLvrjfjiai,  although  the  verb  may  have  been  originally 
borrowed  from  the  mysteries,  St.  Paul  found  it  already  in  use  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  employs  it ;  cf.  Alciphron,  ii.  4,  Kvfiepva v 
fivrjOricrofxai .  For  tIXu 05,  see  on  ver.  28. 

to  dTroKeKpujj.|i€Voy  .  .  .  vdv  8e  These  are  the  two 

characteristics  of  a  /jLvo-Trjpcov  in  the  N.T.  Compare  Rom.  xvi.  25, 
p.vo-T7)pLov  xpdrois  atomois  owiy^p-cVou,  <f>avepu>0evTO<s  Sc  vvv,  irpo 
tu)v  altovuv,  used  in  1  Cor.  ii.  7  of  God’s  purpose,  could  not  properly 
have  been  said  of  its  concealment,  airo  t&v  <uo»w,  k.t.X.  ano  here 
is  of  time,  being  opposed  to  vvv.  So  air  al&vos,  Acts  iii.  21,  xv. 
18.  An  atojv  includes  many  yeveal;  compare  Eph.  iii.  21.  The 
fact  of  the  long  concealment  and  recent  disclosure  of  the  mystery 
is  not  without  point  here ;  it  explains  the  acceptance  of  the  errors 
which  the  apostle  is  combating. 

27.  e<f>ai/epoj0r].  The  anacoluthon  gives  more  emphasis  to  the 
mention  of  the  </>cu'cpaxm ;  cf.  ver.  22. 

Tots  aytois  aurou ;  i.e.  Christians  in  general,  not  only  the 
apostles  and  prophets  of  the  N.T.,  as  many  both  of  the  older 
and  later  commentators  take  it,  in  agreement  with  Eph.  iii.  5. 
Cod.  G  even  adds  ulttovtoXoi 5  (and  F,  of  course,  agrees). 


/  ols,  “quippe  quibus.”  rjQeXrjcrev  6  ®cds.  It  was  God’s  free 
choice,  so  that  the  yvayp^eiv  was  only  to  those  to  whom  He  chose 
to  make  it  known. 

tl  to  ttXoutos  tt)s  8o£t]s.  Compare  Rom.  ix.  23,  tva  yi'i opicry 
tov  7tXovtov  ryjs  avTov :  and  Eph.  i.  18,  iii.  16.  tl  joined  to 

a  substantive  of  quantity  signifies  “  how  great.”  7tXovto< ?  (in¬ 
differently  masculine  and  neuter  in  St.  Paul)  is  a  favourite  term  in 
these  Epistles  as  applied  to  the  dispensation  of  grace. 

8o£a  is  not  a  mere  attribute  of  7tXovto$  (Erasmus),  nor  of 
pLvcrTYjpLov  (Beza),  but  is  the  principal  idea;  it  is  of  the  8o$a  tov 
pLvcrTrjpLov  that  it  is  said  that  it  has  shown  itself  in  rich  measure. 
It  is  the  glorious  manifestation  of  God’s  dealings  contained  in  this 
pLvo-Trjpiov ,  “magniloquus  est  in  extollenda  evangelii  dignitate,” 
Calvin.  ctc/ai'ujs  €i7re  koX  bynov  InlOyKiv  airb  7roXXr}$  8ia0i crews, 
cttitolct tts  £y)tu)v  eViTacrewr,  Chrys.  The  latter,  however,  understands 
the  words  of  the  glorious  results  of  the  gospel  amongst  the 
heathen. 

iv  tols  eOi'ccriy.  It  was  amongst  these  especially  that  this 
7T/Vouro?  was  displayed;  </>aiVerai  eV  erepots,  7roAAw  Se  7 rXeov  iv 
rourot?  r;  ttoXXij  tov  p.vcrT7]ptov  8b£a,  Chrys.  For  the  construction 
cf.  Eph.  i.  18. 

0  ior tlv  Xpurros  iv  ujj.Ii/.  The  antecedent  may  be  either 
p.vcrTi)piov  or  7tXovto<;.  The  former  (Vulg.  Chrys.)  is  that  generally 
favoured  by  expositors  :  “the  mystery  consists  in  this,  that  Christ 
is  iv  vpuv” ;  and  this  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  natural. 
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Mvo-TY/piov  is  the  principal  idea  in  the  context  (ver.  26,  ii.  2),  to 
ttXovtos  So'f^s  being  subsidiary  to  it.  Again,  the  “  mystery”  is 
not  something  distinct  from  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  it ;  those  to- 
whom  the  former  is  revealed  are  made  acquainted  with  the  latter. 
This  view  also  agrees  with  Eph.  iii.  6,  where  the  /xvar^pLov  tov 
XpMTTOV  is  defined  as  ctvai  T a  ZOvr)  crvyKXrjpovopcLy  k.t.X .  The 
strongest  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it  seems  to  make  o  io-rtv, 
k.t.X, y  a  merely  parenthetical  definition,  whereas  it  carries  on  the 
thread  of  the  discourse.  But  this  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  it  is 
the  thought  of  the  pivo-Typtov  that  runs  through  the  whole,  and  the 
clause  is  not  parenthetical,  but  carries  on  the  description  of  the 
pLvcTTYjpiov  begun  in  ver.  26,  iv  vplv.  The  parallelism  with  iv  rot? 
iOvecnv  favours  the  interpretation  “among  you,”  rather  than  “in  you.” 

r)  eXirls  Tijs  8o£t]s.  This  80^775  is  an  echo  of  the  former,  but 
this  does  not  require  us  to  give  both  the  same  signification. 
Oltramare  regards  this,  not  as  an  apposition  to  6  Xp .,  but  as  a 
second  thought  succeeding  the  former  in  a  lively  manner,  and 
joining  on  to  it,  “  It  is  Christ  in  the  midst  of  you !  the  hope  of 
glory !  ” 

tl  to  7tXoi}tos  is  read  by  A  B  Dtc  K  L  (to  ttXovtos  without  rt,  G), 
while  X  C  P  have  the  masc.  rts  o'  7 rX. 

o  ecrrtv  is  read  by  A  B  G  P  17  47  67s,  probably  Lat.  Vulg. 

( quod  est) ;  os  ecrrtv  by  X  C  D  K  L  and  most,  Chrys.  Theodoret,  aL 
With  the  latter  reading,  os  is  attracted  to  the  gender  of  Xpto-ros. 
But  this  interferes  with  the  sense,  for  whether  the  antecedent  be 
7tXo9tos  or  pLvo-TyjpLov ,  it  is  not  Xpco-Tos  that  is  predicated,  but 

XpLCTTO S  iv  vplv. 

28.  ov  rjjxeis  KaTaYYeXXojxe^.  “And  Him  we  proclaim.”  Him, 
i.e.  not  Xptcrrov  only,  but  Xp.  iv  vplv.  f)p.€ ts,  emphatic,  in  opposition 
to  the  heretical  as  well  as  to  the  Judaising  teachers ;  “  we,”  himself 
and  Timothy  in  particular. 

youOeTourres  .  .  .  icai  StSdaKorres  .  .  .  “admonishing  .  .  . 
and  teaching.”  These,  as  Meyer  observes,  correspond  to  the 

p,€TaVO€LT€  KOLL  7TtCTT€i;6Te  Of  the  gOSpel  meSSage.  vov0e (TLa  plv  i 7TI 
777s  7Tpd^€0)S,  StSaovcaXia  8e  iir\  Soyp.dro)V. 

TrdvTa  avQpuTvov,  thrice  repeated,  emphasises  the  universality  of 
the  gospel  as  taught  by  St.  Paul  (iii.  11),  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  an  intellectual  exclusiveness  taught  by  the  false 
teachers  ;  probably  also  it  points  to  the  fact  that  each  man 
individually  was  an  object  of  the  apostle’s  care,  tl  Xiyetq ;  izdvTa 

dvOpMTTOV  ;  VOLLj  <£770-1,  TOVTO  CT7T OV&UL^O pi€V ,  et  8f  p. 7)  yivyTCLLy  OXfSlv  TTpOS 

y)pd<;}  Theophylact. 

eV  irdcrt)  cro<()ia,  l.e .  /xera  7rd(T7]< ?  cro<£tas  Kat  erv reo-ea)?,  Chrys.  tf/., 
expressing  the  manner  of  the  teaching.  The  Latin  Fathers 
understand  the  words  as  denoting  the  object  of  the  teaching ;  so 
Moule  :  “  in  the  whole  held  of  that  holy  wisdom,”  etc.  But  in 
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the  N.T.  the  object  of  Si&do-Ketv  is  put  in  the  accusative,  not  in  the 
dative  with  eV. 

There  is  no  contradiction  to  1  Cor.  i.  17,  ii.  1-16,  for  there  is 
a  ©eoi)  (jofjyia  (1  Cor.  ii.  7),  a  divine  philosophy,  the  source  of 
which  is  indicated  in  ch.  ii.  3;  cf.  Eph.  i.  8,  rrjs  xapiros  auroi)  rys 
iTrepLcrcr^vcrev  eh  ry/xas  ev  7ra tny  cro<^>ta.  Compare  ver.  9  and  iii.  16. 

IVa  Trapadrrj as  in  ver.  22,  refers  to  presentation  before  a 
tribunal,  not  as  a  sacrifice. 

TeXeto^.  This  is  one  of  the  words  noted  by  Lightfoot  as 
“  probably  borrowed  from  the  ancient  mysteries,  where  it  seems 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  fully  instructed,  as  opposed  to  the 
novices,”  and  in  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7  he  finds  the  same  allusion.  This 
technical  sense  of  re'Xeios  as  applied  to  persons  does  not  seem 
sufficiently  made  out ;  in  the  passages  cited  by  Lightfoot,  with  one 
exception,  it  is  not  to  the  persons,  but  to  the  mysteries,  reAerat, 
that  the  term  is  applied.  The  one  exception  is  Plato,  Phaedr . 
249  C,  reXeovs  del  reXera^  reXovpievos  reXeog  ovtojs  fxovo s  ytyvcrat, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  proving  the  usage.  But  even  if  this 
be  granted,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  introducing  this 
sense  here,  where  what  is  in  question  is  not  complete  initiation,  or 
knowledge,  but  maturity  of  faith  and  spiritual  life.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  used  by  St.  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  13,  fie %pi  KaravTrjcrwfiev  eh 
dv$pa  reXetov  :  Phil.  iii.  1 5?  ocroi  ovv  reXeioi,  to vto  <f>povd)fiev  :  1  Cor. 
xiv.  20,  rat?  <f>pecrl  reXeioi  ylvecr Be.  Compare  Heb.  v.  14  ;  Matt, 
v.  48,  xix.  21.  And  in  the  present  Epistle,  iv.  12,  wa  a-TaOrjre 
reXeioi  kcu  7re7rX7]pocf)r)fL€i'Oi  iv  7tclvtI  6eXrjfjLa,TL  tov  0€oii.  Observe 
also  here  the  defining  addition  reXetov  iv  Xpto-r<2 .  For  the  use  of 
the  term  in  early  Christian  writers  to  denote  the  baptized  as 
opposed  to  the  catechumens,  see  Lightfoot’s  note. 

29.  els  o,  viz.  to  present  every  man,  etc. 

kcu  ko7uw.  I  not  only  KarayyeXXw,  k.t.X.,  but  carry  this  to  the 
point  of  toiling.  Hofmann  understands  it  as  meaning,  “  I  become 
weary,”  comparing  John  iv.  6 ;  Apoc.  ii.  3,  where,  however,  the 
verb  is  perfect.  The  sense,  moreover,  would  be  quite  unsuitable 
here  in  connexion  with  the  dyw'L^ecrOa  1  in  the  power  of  Christ. 
The  verb  is  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul  of  his  toilsome  labours  in 
the  Churches;  e.g.  1  Cor.  xv.  10;  Gal.  iv.  11  ;  Phil.  ii.  16;  also  of 
the  labours  of  others;  Rom.  xvi.  12;  1  Cor.  xvi.  16;  1  Thess. 
v.  12.  But  he  also  uses  it  of  the  labour  of  the  hands;  1  Cor. 
iv.  12  ;  Eph.  iv.  28.  The  change  to  the  singular  has  its  ground  in 
the  personal  experience  described. 

dYom^ojieyos.  Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  eh  tovto  Komwfiev 
kcu  dy(s)vi£6fie6a.  The  reference  here  is  to  an  inward  dywv,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  context;  cf.  iv.  12. 

Kara  rr^  eve pyeiav  auTou.  Not  by  his  own  Strength,  but  by  that 
which  Christ  supplies.  rdv  avrov  K07rov  iced  aywva  7(3  Xptcrrw 
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«i'<m0€t9,  Oecum.  But  Chrys.  Theoph.  understand  the  avrov  of 
God,  against  the  immediate  context.  ivepyovpiivrjv,  middle,  as  always 
in  St.  Paul.  Fritzsche  on  Rom.  vii,  5  observes  :  “  ivepyeiv,  vim 
exercere  de  personis ,  ivepyelaOiu  ex  se  (aut  suam)  vim  exercere  de 
?'cbus  collocavit,  Gal.  v.  6*  Col.  i.  29 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13;  a l.  ut  h.L 
Passivo  .  .  .  nunquam  Paulus  usus  est.” 

iv  Wctpei,  “in  power”;  cf.  Rom.  i.  8 ;  2  Thess.  i.  11.  Some 
understand  this  of  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which  is  quite 
inappropriate  to  the  context,  according  to  which  the  reference  is  to 
kottlCl)  ay m'L^o/xevos. 

II.  1-7.  The  apostle's  care  and  a?ixiety  are  not  limited  to  those 
Churches  which  he  had  himself  founded ,  or  to  which  he  had  person¬ 
ally  preached ,  but  extended  to  those  whom  he  had  ?iever  seen.  He  is 
anxious  that  they  should  be  confirmed  in  the  faith  and  united  in  love , 
and ,  moreover,  may  learn  to  know  the  mystery ,  that  is,  the  revealed 
will  of  God .  It  is  no  new  doctrine  they  are  to  look  for,  but  to  seek 
to  be  established  in  the  faith  which  they  have  ab-eady  been  taught,  and 
to  live  in  co?iformity  thereto. 

1.  Tap.  “Striving,  I  say,  for,”  etc.  The  general  statement 
kottlu)  ay wvt^o/jievos  is  supported  by  this  special  instance  of  his 
anxiety  for  the  Colossian  Church ;  and  thus  although  yap  is  not 
merely  transitional,  the  transition  to  the  personal  application  is 
naturally  effected. 

0eXa>  yap  upas  eiSeVai.  So  i  Cor.  xi.  3.  More  frequently  ov 
OiX u)  vpas  dyvoelv.  That  either  phrase  does  not  necessarily  com¬ 
mence  a  new  section  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  xi.  3 ;  Rom.  xi.  25. 

r/XiKoo’,  a  classical  word,  not  found  in  Sept,  or  Apocrypha,  and 
in  the  N.T.  only  here  and  Jas.  iii.  5. 

dya^a  ex^.  As  he  was  now  a  prisoner  this  ayuv  can  only  be 
an  inward  one.  It  is  not  to  be  limited  to  prayer  (iv.  12),  but 
includes  anxiety,  etc. 

urrep  ujAwy.  Here,  as  often,  the  reading  varies  between  virip 
and  Trept.  The  former  is  that  of  NABCDbP;  the  latter  of 
D*c  G  K  L. 

Kat  tCjv  iv  AaoStKia  (sic  X  A  B*  C  D*  G  K  L  P). 

The  Laodiceans  were  probably  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
same  heretical  teaching  as  the  Colossians.  ITierapolis  is  probably 
alluded  to  in  the  words  /cal  oo-ot,  k.t.X.,  see  iv.  13.  Kal  rajv  iv 
TepaTrdXet  is  actually  added  in  some  mss.  (10  31  73  118)  and 
in  Syr-Harel.*  It  is  clearly  a  gloss  from  iv.  13. 

Kal  oo-ot,  k.t.X.  /cat  here  introduces  the  general  after  the 
particular,  as  in  Acts  iv.  6  and  often.  It  is  only  the  context  that 
decides  whether  this  is  the  case  or  whether  a  new  class  is  intro¬ 
duced.  Here  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  mentioning  two 
particular  Churches  which  had  known  him  personally,  and  then  in 
general  all  who  had  not  known  him.  The  inference  is  therefore 
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certain  that  he  had  never  visited  Colossae,  and  this  agrees  with  the 
incidental  references  in  the  Epistle  as  well  as  with  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts.  See  on  avruv,  ver.  2. 

ewpaKa^  (Alexandrian)  is  better  supported  than  the  Attic 
ZwpaKacri.  The  spelling  with  o>  is  rather  better  supported  here 
than  that  with  o. 

iv  aapid  does  not  qualify  the  verb,  as  if  “ seeing  in  the  flesh” 
were  contrasted  with  “  seeing  in  the  spirit  ”  (SdKwcnv  ivravOa  on 
id)po)V  crvvex u>s  iv  7ry€u/xaTt,  ChryS.),  but  goes  with  TTpocronrov  /xov, 
giving  vividness  to  the  expression.  Naturally  it  is  implied  that 
they  had  a  knowledge  of  him,  though  not  personal. 

2.  iva.  TTapatcX^Oaicru'  at  KapStai  a urw.  “That  their  hearts  may 
be  strengthened.”  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  7rapa/caXetV  here,  where  there  is  no  mention  of,  or 
allusion  to,  troubles  or  persecutions.  The  sense  “comforted, 
consoled”  is,  indeed,  defended  by  Meyer,  Ellicott,  Eadie,  aL 
Ellicott  observes :  “  surely  those  exposed  to  the  sad  trial  of 
erroneous  teachings  need  consolation  ” ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
this  view  in  the  Epistle,  nor  would  such  consolation  be  the  prime 
object  of  the  apostle’s  prayer  and  anxiety.  No ;  what  made  him 
anxious  was  the  danger  they  were  in  of  being  carried  away  by  this 
erroneous  teaching.  It  was  not  consolation  that  was  required,  but 
confirmation  in  the  right  faith.  For  this  sense  of  7rapai<a\€Lv  cf. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  31  (RV.  marg.). 

avTm\  We  might  have  expected  u/xSv,  but  avrtov  was  suggested 
by  the  preceding  00-01.  This  is  decisive  as  to  the  Colossians  being 
included  in  the  00-01 ;  for  if  excluded  there,  they  are  excluded  here, 
and  the  writer  returns  to  the  Colossians  in  ver.  4  (v/xds)  in  a  most 
illogical  manner :  “  This  I  say  about  others  who  do  not  know  me, 
in  order  that  no  man  may  deceive  you” 

auppipacrOerres.  “  United,  knit  together,”  the  common  meaning 
of  the  verb,  and  that  which  it  has  elsewhere  in  this  Epistle  (ver.  19) 
and  in  Eph.  iv.  16,  q.v .  In  the  Sept,  it  always  means  to  “instruct,” 
cf.  1  Cor.  ii.  16  (quotation)  and  Acts  xix.  33.  It  is  so  rendered 
here  by  the  Vulg.  “  instructi.”  The  nominative  agrees  with  the 
logical  subject  of  the  preceding. 

It  is  read  by  N  ABCD*P  <2/.,  Vulg.  Syr.  (both).  The  genitive  crv/x fiifi- 
aadtvTuv  is  read  in  Nc  D°  K  L  and  most  mss.,  but  is  obviously  a  grammatical 
correction. 

iv  aythn].  “In  love,”  which  is  the  “bond  of  perfection”  (iii.  14). 

Kal  els  expresses  the  object  of  the  o-v/x/3t/?. ;  connected  by  /cat, 
because  the  verb  contains  the  idea  of  motion. 

7rdi'  ttXoutos  Ttjs  irXiqpo^opias  rrjs  crurccrews.  “All  riches  of  full 
assurance  of  the  understanding.”  “Full  assurance”  seems  the 
most  suitable  sense  for  irXrjpo^opLa ,  and  it  is  also  suitable  in  every 
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other  place  in  the  N.T.  where  the  word  occurs  ( 1  Thess.  i.  5  ; 
Heb.  vi.  11,  x.  22).  “Fulness”  would  also  be  suitable,  except  in 
1  Thess.  i.  5.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  Sept,  or  Apocr.,  nor  in 
classical  authors.  On  crwccris  cf.  i.  9.  It  has  an  intransitive  sense, 
and  hence  never  takes  a  genitive  of  the  object ;  here  it  appears  to 
mean  the  faculty  of  judging.  He  desires  their  judgment  to  be 
exercised  with  full  certainty.  De  Wette  observes  that  7rXoi>ros 
expresses  a  quantitative,  7r\r}po<f>opta  a  qualitative,  characteristic. 

eis  eiriyvbHnv,  k.t.X.,  seems  best  taken  as  parallel  to  the  preceding 
cts,  so  that  it  emphatically  points  out  the  special  object  on  which 
the  <rw€<m  is  to  be  exercised.  Some,  however,  connect  this  with 
7rapaK\rj0C)<nv,  on  the  ground  that  €7rLyv(D<n$  implies  as  an  ante¬ 
cedent  condition  the  o-vpi/ScjS.  k.t.X.  For  cVtyraKrts,  “full  know¬ 
ledge,”  see  Eph.  i.  17. 

tou  OeoG  XpujTou.  If  this  reading  is  adopted,  there  are  three 
conceivable  constructions :  (a)  Xpcarov  in  apposition  to  ©cov, 
( b )  XpiaTov  dependent  on  ©coS,  (r)  Xptcrrov  in  apposition  to 
pv(TT7]piov.  The  first  (adopted  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  also  by 
Steiger  and  Bisping)  is  generally  rejected,  either  on  account  of 
the  context  (Ell.)  or  because  the  phrase  is  destitute  of  Pauline 
analogy  (Meyer,  Moule,  Lightfoot).  But  it  appears  to  be  inad¬ 
missible  on  other  grounds.  To  point  rov  ©eo9,  Xptarov,  taking 
these  in  apposition  and  thus  identifying  6  ©cos  and  Xpta-ros,  is 
obviously  impossible,  as  it  would  mean,  not  that  ©cos  could  be 
predicated  of  X/hotos,  but  that  Xpi<rros  could  be  predicated  of 
6  ©cos,  thus  ignoring  the  distinction  of  Persons.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  point  rov  ©co9  Xpurrov,  and  understand  “the  God 
Christ”  (according  to  the  rendering  suggested,  though  not  ac¬ 
cepted,  by  Moule),  the  expression  seems  inconsistent  with  strict 
Monotheism.  It  defines  ©cot)  by  the  addition  Xpiarov ,  and 
therefore  suggests  that  other  definitions  are  possible.  6  ©cos 
7 rarrjp  is  not  analogous,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  tt arrjp  only  suggests 
vtos,  and,  secondly,  ira n)p  expresses  a  relation  proper  to  the  Deity. 
Ellicott,  who  considers  the  construction  not  indefensible,  takes  it 
to  mean  “of  God,  even  of  Christ.”  This  is  rather  to  suppose 
pLvcrrrjpLov  supplied  before  Xptarov,  which  is  certainly  untenable. 
But  this  is  clearly  not  what  he  means,  and  it  suggests  that  he 
hesitated  to  accept  either  of  the  other  renderings. 

According  to  the  third  view,  Xptarov  is  in  apposition  to 
pLvcrrrjpLov,  so  that  Christ  personally  is  the  mystery  of  God 
(Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  Moule,  at.).  If  this  is  the  apostle’s  meaning, 
he  has  expressed  himself  very  obscurely.  As  pLvo-rrjpiov  is  an 
abstract  name,  when  it  is  explained  as  a  person,  we  should  expect 
o  i(TTLv  as  in  i.  24,  27  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  n.  Lightfoot  understands  the 
“mystery”  not  as  “Christ,”  but  “  Christ  as  containing  in  Himself 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom,”  and  in  illustration  of  the  form  of 
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the  sentence  compares  Eph.  iv.  15,  €ts  avTov  ...  os  eanv  y 
Kt<$>a\y,  Xpicrros,  ov  7rav  to  crto/ra,  k.t.X.  This  passage,  it  is 
obvious,  adds  another  example  of  the  use  of  os  ecmv  in  such 
sentences,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  furnish  a  parallel  to 
Lightfoot’s  interpretation  of  iv  for  in  Eph.  iv.  15  a  full  stop 
might  have  been  placed  after  Xpio-Tos  without  impairing  the 
figure.  Moreover,  the  apostle  has  given  a  different  definition  of 
the  fjLvaT.  in  i.  27  (to  which  he  again  alludes  in  iv.  3),  and  it  is 
hard  to  suppose  that  he  would  give  a  different  definition  within  a 
few  lines,  for  different  this  certainly  is.  The  second  translation 
mentioned  above,  “the  God  of  Christ,”  has  its  parallel  in  the 
phrase,  o'  ©cos  kou  7ra Typ  'lyaov  Xpicrrov,  and  in  Eph.  i.  17,  o  ©cos 
tov  Kvptov  yp,£)v  ’Ir;c rou  Xpurrov.  This  construction  is  adopted  by 
Meyer  and  v.  Soden.  The  addition  of  Xpto-Tov  is  explained  by 
the  consideration  that  it  is  only  through  Christ  that  God’s  plan  in 
this  mystery  is  carried  out ;  it  is  only  because  and  in  so  far  as 
God  is  the  God  of  Christ  that  this  p.vo-Typtov  could  exist  and  be 
revealed.  Meyer  adds,  “  He  that  has  recognised  God  as  the  God 
of  Christ,  to  him  is  the  Divine  /xuo-Trjpiov  revealed.”  This,  after 
all,  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  requires  us  to  read  into  the  text 
more  than  is  expressed. 

If  the  shorter  reading  tov  ©cov  (omitting  Xpco-rov)  is  adopted, 
the  difficulty  disappears  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  not  so  obvious  as  to 
tempt  the  ordinary  copyist  to  omit  the  word. 

The  different  readings  are  as  follow : — 

(1)  tov  Qeov.  Without  any  addition.  Db  P  37  67**  7 1  80  1 16. 
Adopted  by  Griesbach,  Tisch.  2,  Olsh.,  De  Wette,  Alford. 

(2)  tov  Qeou  Xpiarov.  B,  Hilary  of  Poitiers  [De  Trin.  ix.  62,  “in 
agnitionem  sacramenti  dei  Christi,”  adding,  “  Deus  Christus  sacramentum 
est”).  Adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Lightfoot  without  a  comma 
after  0eoD ;  by  Tisch.  8,  RV.  with  a  comma,  also  by  Harless  [Eph.  p.  458), 
Ellicott,  Meyer,  and  v.  Soden. 

(3)  tov  0 eov,  6  ianv  XptaTbs.  D*  “Dei  quod  est  Christus,''’  d  e, 
Vigilius  Thaps.  So  Augustine,  De  Trin .  xiii.  24,  “  Dei  quod  est  Christus 
Jesus.” 

(4)  rod  06ou  7raTpbs  (add  tov ,  A  C  4)  Xpurrov ,  X*  A  C  4,  Vulg.  in  Codd. 
Amiat.  Fuld.  f.  Boh.  (add  ’ Irjaov ,  Lagarde). 

(5)  tov  OeoO  Kai  irarphs  tov  XpicrTov ,  two  of  Scrivener’s  MSS.  and  a 

corrector  in  the  Harclean  Syriac. 

(6)  tov  0eoD  irarphs  Kai  rod  XpuxTov ,  47  73>  Syr-Pesh.  (ed.  princeps  and 
Schaaf). 

(7)  tov  0eoO  Kai  -irarphs  Kai  rod  XpiaTov  (Rec.  Text),  D8  K  L  most 
cursives,  Syr- Hard,  (text),  Theodoret,  etc. 

Isolated  readings  are — 

(8)  rod  Oeov  Kai  Xpiarov ,  Cyril.  Thes.  p.  2S7. 

(9)  tov  0eou  ev  Xpiarq),  Clem.  Alex.  v.  10.  12,  and  with  tov  before  iv, 
17.  So  Ambrosiaster,  “Dei  in  Christo.”  tov  XpiaTov  is  given  by  Tisch. 
from  his  MS.  of  Euthalius,  but  with  the  remark,  “sed  non  satis  apparet.” 

As  far  as  documentary  evidence  goes  (4)  seems  the  best  attested,  and  is 
probably  the  source  of  (5)  (6)  (7).  But  it  is  most  probably  an  attempt  to 
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remove  the  difficulty  of  the  simpler  reading  (1)  or  (2).  Of  these  (2)  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  critics  above  named,  as  accounting  for  all  the  rest,  (1)  the 
witnesses  for  which  are  later,  being  supposed  to  have  originated  from  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  the  former  reading.  Meyer  thinks  that  the 
original  reading  must  have  involved  some  dogmatic  difficulty,  which  (4)  does  not. 

The  short  reading,  tov  Qeou  (1),  would  account  for  the  others,  but  the 
attestation  of  it  is  not  sufficiently  early.  Wescott  and  Hort  suspect  some 
corruption. 

3.  iv  J.  The  antecedent  is  probably  [ivcrnjptov,  not  Xpio-rov. 
What  the  apostle  is  dwelling  on  is  the  greatness  of  the  “  mystery  ” 
(i.  27),  and  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  it,  in  opposition 
to  the  supposed  wisdom  of  the  false  teachers ;  hence  the  statement 
that  “  all  the  treasures,”  etc.,  are  contained  in  it.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  use  of  cbro'/cpu^ot ,  which  corresponds  to  pvcrT7/piov. 
So  Alford,  Eadie,  Meyer,  Soden,  De  Wette,  etc. ;  but  Ellicott, 
Lightfoot,  and  many  comm,  refer  the  <J>  to  Christ.  With  this 
latter  reference,  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  those  possessed 
by  Christ  as  a  treasure  which  He  communicates.  With  the 
reference  to  pwr.  the  terms  have  an  objective  sense,  these  being 
characteristics  of  the  Divine  plan.  These  treasures  St.  Paul 
calls  diroKpvcfxu,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  pretended  hidden 
wisdom  of  the  false  teachers,  which  nevertheless  was  merely 
superficial  and  concerned  external  observances,  whereas  the  true 
Christian  wisdom  was  inward  and  profound.  These  treasures  of 
wisdom  are  not  “kept  concealed,”  (broKeKpuppeVot,  they  are 
“  hidden,  laid  up,”  dTroKpv^ot ;  but  capable  of  being  discovered. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
word,  d.7roKpv(f}OL  is  not  to  be  construed  with  etcrtV  as  the 
direct  predicate, — a  construction  which  would  require  it  to  come 
next  to  etcrtV.  Meyer  and  Alford  take  the  word  as  attributive, 
“  all  the  secret  treasures.”  The  absence  of  the  article  is  against 
this,  although  not  perhaps  fatal;  since,  as  Alford  observes,  ol 
d7roKpvcj>oL  would  imply  that  there  were  other  treasures,  only  those 
that  are  secret  being  contained,  etc.  The  position  of  the  word, 
however,  suggests  that  it  is  a  secondary  predicate  (Ellicott,  Light- 
foot,  v.  Soden,  al .),  “all  the  treasures,  etc.,  as  hidden  treasures,” 
i.e.  “ hiddenly,”  gjcttc  irap  avrov  Set  iravra  atTetv.  Chrys.  “quo 
verbo  innuitur  quod  pretiosum  et  magnificum  est  in  Christo  non 
prominere,  aut  protinus  in  oculos  incurrere  hominum  carnalium, 
sed  ita  latere  ut  conspiciatur  tantummodo  ab  illis  quibus  Deus 
oculos  dedit  aquilinos,  id  est,  spirituales  ad  videndum,”  Davenant, 
quoted  by  Ellicott.  The  word  occurs  in  connexion  with  Orjcravpot  in 
Isa.  xlv.  3,  Sojo-o)  crot  Orjo-avpovs  cn<OT€U/oi?s  a7roKpu</>oi;?  :  also  I  Macc. 
i.  23,  e/\a/3e  tovs  Orjaavpovs  toijs  d7roKpv<f>ovs.  On  the  Gnostic  use  of 
the  word  to  designate  their  esoteric  writings,  see  Lightfoot’s  note.1 

1  Mr.  Charles  compares  Book  of  Enoch,  46.  3,  “  the  Son  of  Man  who 
reveals  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  hidden.” 
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The  expression  Orjo-avpos  o-o^tas  is  used  by  Plato,  Phileb .  15  E, 
w s  nva  <ro(j)La<s  cvpr]Ku)<i  6r)<ravp6v ,  and  by  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2.  9, 
aya/xat  crou  Sum  ov/c  apyvpcov  Kal  ^pveriov  1 rpoeiXov  Orjcravpovs 
K€KTr}(T0au  piaWov  rj  (roefrtas. 

<jo<()ia5  Kal  y^Gj crews.  These  terms  occur  together,  Rom.  xi.  33, 
and  several  times  in  Eccles.  Sept.  “  While  yvwo-is  is  simply  />/- 
tuitive ,  o-o</)ta  is  ratiocinative  also.  While  yvwo-is  applies  chiefly 
to  the  apprehension  of  truths,  cro</)ia  superadds  the  power  of 
reasoning  about  them  and  tracing  their  relations,”  Lightfoot. 
Augustine’s  distinction  is  that  <ro<£ta  is  “  intellectuals  cognitio 
aeternarum  rerum  ” ;  yrwo-ts,  “rationalis  temporalium,”  so  that 
the  former  pertains  to  contemplation,  the  latter  to  action  ( De 
Trin.  xii.  20,  25).  This,  however,  is  quite  opposed  to  usage. 
Aristotle,  Eth .  Nic.  i.  r,  opposed  yiwts  to  7rpa$i<s.  And  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  St.  Paul  connects  yiwt<?  with  the  apprehension  of  eternal 

pLVO-Trjpia. 

4.  tovto  Xc'yw.  In  this  expression  tovto  often  refers  to  what 
follows,  but  with  Iva  it  refers  to  what  precedes  ;  cf.  John  v.  34. 
tovto  is  not  to  be  limited  to  ver.  3.  Ver.  5  shows  that  1-3  are 
included,  if,  indeed,  the  reference  does  not  extend  further  back. 

5i  is  omitted  in  N*  A*  (apparently)  B,  but  added  in  Acorr*  CDKLP, 
and  apparently  all  other  authorities.  Weiss  considers  it  certainly  genuine, 
tva  jjL-rjSds.  So  X*  A  B  C  D  P  at.  Iva  fir)  tls,  Xc  K  L,  most  MSS. 

irap aXoyi^ Tat.  In  N.T.  only  here  and  Jas.  i.  22  ;  frequent  in 
Sept,  and  later  Greek  writers.  It  applies  primarily  to  false  reckon¬ 
ing,  and  thence  to  fallacious  reasoning ;  hence,  TrapaAoyioyxos, 
a  fallacy  or  paralogism  ;  cf.  anarr}  tivl  TrapaXoyLo-dfxevos  v/xas, 
Aeschines,  p.  16,  33. 

Iv  TriGa^oXoyta.  “  By  persuasive  speech,”  “  a  persuasive  style,” 
Moule.  The  word  occurs  in  Plato,  Theaet.  p.  162  E  (TnOavoXoyta 
re  Kal  uk6<ji)  ;  the  verb  TnOavoXoyzlv  in  Arist.  Eth .  JVic.  i.  1  ;  also 
Diog.  Laert.  x.  87,  al.  In  classical  writers  the  sense  is  only  that  of 
probable  reasoning  as  opposed  to  demonstration  ;  but  see  Demosth. 
928,  14,  Aoyovs  #av/xacri(us  7ri Oavovs,  and  rj  mOavoXoyiKY)  =  “  the  art 
of  persuasion,”  Arrian,  Epict.  i.  8.  7. 

Compare  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  ovk  iv  7r€i0o?s  cro<£tas  Aoyots, 
dAA5  iv  d? roSct^ei  7rv€vp,aTos.  7rt^ai'oXoyta  expresses  the  subjective 
means  of  persuasion,  the  personal  influence;  7rapaXoy.  the  objective, 
the  appearance  of  logic. 

5.  ei  yap  Kai  The  /<ai  after  el  does  not  belong  to  the  whole 
clause  introduced  by  el,  but  emphasises  the  word  immediately 
following;  cf.  2  Cor.  iv.  16,  xi.  6. 

Tfj  o-apKt  aireipi.  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  St.  Paul 
had  been  at  Colossae ;  but  with  ut  reason.  The  same  expression, 
indeed,  occurs  1  Cor.  v.  3  ;  but  this  proves  nothing,  yap. 
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dXXd  introduces  the  apodosis,  when  it  is  contrasted  with  a 
hypothetical  protasis ;  cf.  Rom.  vi.  5  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6  ;  2  Cor.  v.  1 6, 
a!.  TW  TrvcvfjLCLTi,  “in  spirit,”  not  “by  the  spirit,”  as  Ambrosiaster 
and  Grotius,  “  Deus  Paulo  revelat  quae  Colossis  fierent.”  The 
antithesis  is  the  common  one  of  body  and  spirit ;  cf.  1  Cor.  v.  3, 
d7rwv  toj  croj/xart,  irapibv  Be  tw  7n  eiyxan. 

o-u^  ujjlik.  Stronger  than  iv  v/mv ,  expressing  union  in  a  common 
interest. 

xaipcuv'  teal  |3Ae-nw.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  a  logical 
transposition,  or  to  separate  the  participles  as  if  xaW0JV  meant 
“  rejoicing  at  being  with  you  in  the  spirit  ”  (Meyer,  Alford).  The 
apostle’s  joy  may  have  been  due  to  many  circumstances,  and  this 
joy  led  him  to  contemplate  further  their  orderly  array. 

vpu)v  rV  rd£iv.  The  pronoun  is  placed  emphatically  first,  not 
so  much  to  accentuate  this  Ta£is  as  an  advantage  which  they 
possessed  over  others,  as  because  the  apostle’s  interest  was  in 
them  personally  and  in  the  nz£is  only  as  belonging  to  them. 

Trjy  kcu  to  o-Tep4>/xa.  Both  terms  are  supposed  by 

Hofmann,  Lightfoot,  Soden,  a /.,  to  contain  a  military  metaphor, 
perhaps  suggested  by  St.  Paul’s  enforced  companionship  with  the 
praetorian  guard,  crrepewfia  being  rendered  by  Lightfoot  “  solid 
front,  close  phalanx”  ;  by  Soden,  “  bulwark,”  “  Bollwerk.”  rd£ is  is 
frequently  used  of  military  array,  e.g.  Xen.  A  nab .  i.  2.  18,  IBovara 
tt]v  \afjL7rpoTr]Ta  Kal  ryv  nz£iv  tov  crTparcv/xaros  iOavpiacrev  :  Plut.  V it . 
Pyrrh.  16,  kcltiBidv  tu.£lv  re  kcxi  cf>v\aK as  Kal  Koapiov  a vtCjv  Kai  to 
cr^/xa  rijs  GrrpaT07reSeias  iOavpiacre .  crrepeco/xa  is  found  in  the  Sept. 
Ps.  xviii.  2  ;  Gen.  i.  6,  aL  1  Macc.  ix.  14  is  quoted  in  support  of 
the  military  sense,  elBev  6  ’IodSas  on  B aK^icfys  Kal  to  crrepcco/xa 
Trjs  7rapep./3oA?)s  iv  to7s  Se£iois. 

But  neither  word  has  this  military  sense  of  itself,  but  from  the 
context,  and  here  the  context  suggests  nothing  of  the  kind.  Ta£is 
is  used  equally  of  the  organisation  of  a  state  or  a  household,  e.g. 
Demosth.  p.  200,  4,  Tavrrjv  ttjv  ra£iv  alpciaOai  t rjs  7roAiT€ias. 
Compare  also  Plato,  Gorgias ,  p.  504  A,  Td£ews  ...  Kal  Kocrpiov 
Tvxovcra  oiKta.  St.  Paul  has  it  again,  1  Cor.  xiv.  40,  7rdvTa  .  .  . 
Kara  rdfiv  yivecrOa).  Here  the  idea  of  a  well-ordered  state  lies 
much  nearer  than  that  of  an  army.  The  apostle  rejoices  in  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  Colossian  Church.  The  opposite  state 
would  be  rxTa^ta,  and  of  this  he  finds  some  instances  in  Thessalonica, 
where  some  walked  otciktcos,  and  he  reminds  them  on  ovk  fjraKTri- 
cra/xev  iv  vplv  (2  Thess.  iii.  6,  8,  11). 

With  OTcpew/xa  tt}s  7ricrrea>s  compare  Acts  xvi.  5>  i<TT€p€ovvro  t rj 
7rtcrT€t,  and  I  Pet.  v.  9,  <0  <jlvtl(tt7]T€  (nepeol  rfj  tticttci.  It  is  most 
natural  to  take  the  word  here  as  =  the  firm  structure  of  your  faith, 
i.e.  the  solidity  of  your  faith,  ore  7roAAa  erwayayw  cruyKoAA^creis 
7tvkvCjs  Kal  a8tacT7racrTdj?,  rare  crrepecop.a  yiveTai,  Chrys. 
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We  gather  from  this  that  the  Church  at  Colossae  was  still 
substantially  sound  in  the  faith,  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
how  here  as  in  other  Epistles  St.  Paul  is  careful  to  commend  what 
he  finds  deserving  of  commendation. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  d  e  translate  as  if  they  read  vo-Tiprjpa 
for  (rrepiwfxa  “  quod  deest  necessitatibus  fidei  vestrae.”  Augustine 
agrees,  quoting,  “id  quod  deest  fidei  vestrae”  ( Ep .  149,  Joh.  98). 
So  also  Ambrosiaster. 

6.  <I>s  ouy  irapeXdpere.  “  As,  then,  ye  received,  i.e.  from 
your  teachers  ”  =  k<xO 0/9  ipaOeTt  diro  ’E7ra</>pa,  i.  7  ;  KaOios  iSiSaxOrjTt, 
ver.  7*  Compare  1  Thess.  iv.  I,  /ca0a)9  7 rapeXd/?eTe  7ra p’  rjpwv  to 
7ra)5  Set,  /c.r.X.  j  1  Cor.  xv.  1,  2,  xi.  23;  Gal.  i.  9,  12;  Phil.  iv.  9 
(€ju-tt#er€  /cat  7rape\d/3eT€). 

Ellicott,  however,  and  Moule  understand  it  as  meaning  that 
they  received  “Christ  Himself  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
teaching.”  The  sense  is  good,  but  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the 
usage  of  Trapa\ap/3dv€Lv  or  with  the  context,  in  which  we  have  the 
contrast  between  true  and  false  teaching  in  relation  to  the  Christian 
walk  (/ca#o)5  eStSd^Tyre,  Kara  tt/v  7rapd8oo"iv  tcov  avOp.). 

tok  Xpiarov'  ’Irjo-ouy  to^  Kuptoy.  As  St.  Paul  does  not  use  the 
phrase  6  Xpioros  ’I^croGs,  this  is  naturally  divided  into  tov  XpLcrrov 
and  * Irjo-ovv  rbv  Kvpiov,  so  that  rbv  Xp.  is  the  immediate  object  of 
irapak.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  frequency  of  6  Xptcrrds  in  this 
Epistle,  and  by  the  designation  of  the  object  of  the  Christian 
preaching  as  6  Xpioro's  in  Phil.  i.  15,  17.  Further,  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  what  follows  up  to  iii.  4  it  is  not  the  notion 
of  ’I rjvovq  or  of  Kdpios  that  is  prominent,  but  that  of  Xpiard?. 
The  Christ,  rather  than  the  gospel,  is  specified  as  the  object 
of  the  instruction,  because  “  the  central  point  of  the  Colossian 
heresy  was  the  subversion  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Christ,”  Lightfoot. 
’Irjcrovv  tov  Kx'ptov  adds  to  the  official  designation  the  name  of  Him 
to  whom  it  belongs,  “  even  Jesus  the  Lord.”  Compare  Eph.  iv. 
20,  21.  The  position  of  tov  Kvptov  after  * J rja-ov v  (instead  of  the 
usual  roy  Kdpioy  Tiycrow)  points  to  the  two  elements  of  which  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Christ  consists,  viz.  first,  the  recognition  of  the 
historical  person,  Jesus ;  and,  secondly,  the  acceptance  of  Him  as 
the  Lord. 

iv  auT$  -n-epiiraTeiTe.  This  phrase  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  but 
it  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  to?  6Sods  /xoi;  iv  Xpco-T (3,  1  Cor.  iv.  17; 
£(Was  iv  Xpto-To),  Rom.  vi.  1 1,  etc. 

7.  eppi^ajpeyoi  Kal  eVotKoSopoupeMoi.  The  propriety  of  the  tenses 
is  to  be  observed ;  the  settled  state,  which  is  the  antecedent  condi¬ 
tion  of  7repi7raT€ty  iv  auTw,  is  expressed  by  the  perfect ;  the  continual 
development  which  is  always  advancing,  by  the  present.  The  three 
figures  are  disparate,  the  apostle’s  thoughts  being  occupied  with 
the  lesson  to  be  enforced,  without  regard  to  the  consistency  of  his 
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metaphor;  see  Eph.  iii.  18.  Some  commentators  put  a  stop  at 
7r€pt7raT€tr€j  connecting  the  participles  with  the  following  ver.  8 
a  construction  which  leaves  iv  airrui  x.  very  isolated. 

The  ext-  in  exoi/coS.  probably  does  not  convey  “the  accessory 
idea  of  the  foundation,”  which  would  not  agree  well  with  iv ; 
besides,  it  is  clear  from  xe/HxaTerre  and  ipptC  that  the  apostle  has 
not  before  him  the  distinct  figure  of  a  building,  but  is  using  the 
word  as  St.  Jude  does,  ver.  2  0,  cxoikoSo/aowtcs  cauxous  rrj  ayiunaiy 
vp.m'  xtcTTci,  in  the  derived  ethical  sense  “  being  built  up.”  Light- 
foot  remarks  that  in  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Ephesians,  Christ 
is  represented  rather  as  the  binding  element  than  as  the  foundation 
of  the  building;  see  Eph.  ii.  20. 

Pepcuoujmei'oi  qualifies  the  idea  of  both  the  preceding  participles. 
The  present  gives  the  idea  “being  more  and  more  stab  ished.” 

tt)  xicrrei  is  taken  by  Meyer  and  Lightfoot  as  an  instrumental 
dative,  “  by  your  faith.”  “Faith,”  says  the  latter,  “is,  as  it  were, 
the  cement  of  the  building.”  But  this  is  to  press  unduly  the 
metaphor  in  cxoikoS.,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  intended  any 
more  than  the  other  two  verbs  to  convey  a  definite  picture.  There 
is  no  question  here  of  the  instrument,  and  ry  xicrret  is  better  taken 
as  a  dative  of  reference,  as  in  Jude  20.  There  xiVtis  was  that 
which  needed  /3e/3aiWis.  kclOov;  e^iST^re,  “even  as  ye  were 
taught,”  i.e.  so  that  ye  continue  firm  and  true  to  the  lessons  which 
ye  were  taught  by  Epaphras ;  cf.  i.  7,  not  “  taught  to  be  established 
by  or  in  your  faith.” 

irepicrcreuorres  iv  euxapunrta.  “Abounding  in  thanksgiving.” 
If  iv  avrfj  is  read  after  xepicrcr.,  then  iv  is  “with  thanksgiving,” 
although  even  with  this  reading  some  expositors  interpret  “in  your 
faith  abounding  in  thanksgiving.” 

t\ 7  tt'kttci  without  £v,  BD*  17  at.,  Vulg.,  Ambrosiaster,  Theoph.  iv  7-77 
7 rl<TT€L,  N  Dc  Iv  L  P,  most  mss. ,  Chrys.  at.  iv  TridTei,  A  C  67s.  iv  would 
readily  come  in  from  the  impression  made  by  the  repeated  iv  in  the  context. 

iv  avTrj  is  added  after  Trepiaaetiovres  in  B  Dc  Iv  L  most  mss.,  Syr-Pesh. 
Arm. ,  Chrys.  Also  Xc  D*  1  d  e  f,  Vulg.  Syr.  mg.  have  iv  a  drcp.  The  words 
are  absent  from  N*  A  C  17  and  some  other  mss.,  Amiat.  Fuld.  Eth.  The 
words  are  omitted  in  the  text  of  RV.  but  retained  in  the  marginal  reading. 
They  may  have  been  added  originally  from  a  recollection  of  iv.  2,  where  we 
have  iv  aurr}  iv  evxo.pto'rlg..  This  is  rather  more  probable  than  that  they 
were  omitted  because  Trepuraetiovres  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  defined  by 
iv  evxcLpHrrlq..  So  Weiss. 

8-15.  The  apostle  has  reason  to  know  ( having ,  no  doubt ,  been 
so  informed  by  Epaphras )  that  there  are  amongst  the  Colossians 
teachers  who  are  propagating  7nischievous  heresies ,  dange?’ous  to  the 
faith ,  and  inculcating  precepts  not  consistent  with  their  position  as 
members  of  Christ's  kingdom.  These  teachers  make  a  professsion  of 
philosophy ,  but  it  is  a  mere  system  of  deceit  a?id  of  huma?i  origin , 
and  so  far  is  it  fro)n  being  an  adva)ice  071  what  they  have  been 
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taught  that  it  really  belongs  to  a  more  elementary  stage  of  progress. 
Ye,  he  tells  them,  have  been  already  made  full  in  Christ,  in  whom 
dwells  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  and  who  is  therefore  far 
above  all  these  angelic  beings  of  whom  they  speak.  Ye  ?ieed  no  cir- 
cumcision  of  the  flesh,  for  ye  have  received  in  Christ  the  true  circum¬ 
cision  of  the  spirit.  By  Him  ye  have  been  raised  fro7n  death  to  life, 
and  His  work  is  complete ;  He  has  zvholly  do?ie  away  with  the 
bond  that  urns  against  you. 

8.  p\€iT€T€  |xrj  tis  ujxds  coral.  “  Beware  lest  there  be  anyone/’ 
etc.  For  rt?  with  the  participle  and  article,  cf.  Gal.  i.  7,  ei  p.r}  rives 
eiViv  ol  Tttpdcrcrovres  tyxds.  As  it  gives  prominence  to  the  person 
and  his  action,  it  appears  to  point  to  some  particular  person  whom 
the  apostle  has  in  view  but  does  not  wish  to  name.  Compare 
Ignat.  S}7iyrn .  5,  ov  rives  ayvoowres  dpvovvTca  .  .  .  rd  Se  dvo/xara 
avTiDv  .  .  .  ovk  eSofe  /jlol  iyypaij/aL.  The  future  indie.  e<rrai  indi¬ 
cates  the  reality  of  the  danger,  cf.  Mark  xiv.  2,  /x>/7r ore  eo-rai  6opv/3o s, 
and  Heb.  iii.  12,  /SAeVere  /xrj7TOT€  ecrrai  ev  rivi  v/xaiv,  k.t.X.  vp.d s 
before  eo-rai  is  somewhat  emphatic:  “you  who  are  such  persons 
as  I  have  thus  commended.” 

This  order,  vpas  Zarai,  is  that  of  B  C  K  L  P ;  but  X  A  D  have  &rrai  fyias, 
which,  as  the  more  obvious  order,  was  more  likely  to  be  written  in  error. 

6  o-uXaYwywv.  A  later  Greek  word  (not  indeed  found  till  after 
St.  Paul)  used  by  Aristaenetus  (ii.  22)  with  oIkov  in  the  sense 
“  plunder,”  in  which  sense  it  is  understood  here  by  Chrys. 
Theodoret,  and  some  moderns.  Theodoret  supplies  rrjv  ttlcttlv, 
Theophyl.  rov  vovv.  If  this  were  the  sense  here,  the  object  could 
hardly  be  omitted.  But  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to 
be  “to  carry  off  as  spoil.”  So  Heliodorus,  Aeth.  x.  35,  6  r-^v  c/x^v 
Ovyartpa  oaAaywy^/Vas.  And  this  meaning  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  analogous  compounds,  SoiAayajyeiv,  o'Kcuayajyeiv,  \a<f>vpaya)- 
yeiv.  Von  Soden  remarks  that  it  also  corresponds  better  with 
the  idea  of  a  destroyed  bond  in  ver.  14  to  suggest  that  they  might 
again  be  brought  into  bondage;  cf*  Gal.  v.  1.  The  Vulgate 
“  decipiat  ”  is  very  inadequate. 

81a  rijs  ^tXocrocfiLcis.  A  term  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
N.T.,  and  no  doubt  adopted  here  because  it  was  used  by  the  false 
teachers  themselves.  The  combination  of  it  here  with  Ktvrj  curd r?; 
indicates  that  the  sense  is  nearly  “  his  philosophy,  so  called,  which 
is  a  vain  deceit.”  Compare  i^evSujvu/txos  yvakm,  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 
Chrysostom  remarks  :  eirecSt]  Sokci  ctc/xvov  tlv at  to  “  rrjs  <£iAocro<£ia5  ” 
irpoaeOrjKt  kul  kcv> js  dirdrr)<;.  That  the  word  <£iAocro<£ia  was  in  use 
in  Jewish  circles  appears  from  Philo  and  Josephus.  The  former 
applies  the  word  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  the  law  of  Moses, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  giving  dignity  to  them  in  the  eyes  of 
Gentile  readers.  He  speaks  of  fj  kutcl  Mwiknjv  <£i\oo-o<£ia  (Be  Mut. 
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No?n.  39),  y  irarpios  <£<Ao(ro<£ia  {Leg.  ad  Cai.  23),  y  ’IouSat Ky 
(f>i\oao^)La  ( lb .  33).  Josephus  calls  the  three  Jewish  sects 
rpct?  (fnXoo-ocjiLai  (Ant.  xviii.  1.  2).  It  is  clear  from  the 

connexion  with  Ktvrjs  a-n-arys  that  St.  Paul  is  not  condemning 
philosophy  in  general,  which,  indeed,  would  be  quite  beside  his 
purpose. 

xai  xeiajs  diraTr]?.  The  absence  of  the  article  shows  that  this 
is  not  a  different  thing  from  y  </>iAoo-o</>ia,  but  is  a  characteristic  of 
it.  aTrdry  is  opposed  to  Aoyos  rys  aAyOccas,  i.  5,  and  to  crot^ia  Kat 
yvajcrts,  ii.  3. 

Kara  tt] v  irapaSocn^  t&v  avBpuiruv.  Probably  to  be  connected 
with  the  immediately  preceding  words  rather  than  with  o-uA aywywi/. 
The  teaching  of  the  Colossian  false  teachers  was  essentially  tradi¬ 
tional  and  esoteric.  The  Essenes,  their  spiritual  predecessors,  as 
well  as  the  Gnostics,  subsequently  claimed  to  possess  such  a 
source  of  knowledge.  The  oath  taken  by  the  full  members  of  the 
former  sect  bound  them  not  to  communicate  any  of  their  doctrines 
to  anyone  otherwise  than  as  he  himself  had  received  them,  and, 
further,  to  guard  carefully  the  books  of  their  sect  and  the  names 
of  the  angels  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jad.  ii.  8.  7  ;  Lightfoot,  pp.  89,  90). 
Compare  the  designation  Kabbala,  “tradition,”  applied  by  the 
Jews  to  their  later  mystic  theology. 

Kara  Ta  oroi)(eta  rou  Koafxou.  “According  to  the  rudiments 
of  the  world  ”  (?).  This  Kara  with  the  following  Kara  Xpicrrov  may 
perhaps  be  best  connected  with  crvXayojyaiv,  as  the  ideas  they 
introduce  have  a  different  logical  relation  to  the  main  idea,  and 
ov  Kara  Xptarov  is  too  brief  to  form  the  antithesis  to  the  other  two 
Kara  clauses. 

ra  crrot^eta  (  =  Gal.  iv.  3)  (originally  =  “  letters  of  the  alphabet  ”) 
is  generally  understood  by  modern  commentators  as  meaning 
“  elementary  teaching,”  “  the  ABC  of  religious  instruction  ”  ; 
compare  7raiSaya >yos  in  Gal.  Then  rov  Kovrov  would  mean  having 
reference  to  mundane,  or  material,  not  spiritual  things  (Alford, 
Lightfoot,  all).  But  De  Wette  takes  koV/xo?  as  =  “  humanity,”  as 
the  subject  of  this  instruction  (John  iii.  16;  2  Cor.  v.  19).  So 
Oltramare.  Meyer,  on  the  other  hand,  understands  by  it  “the 
non-Christian  world,”  “rudiments  with  which  the  world  concerns 
itself”  (  =  Bleek,  Weiss,  all). 

Neander  judges  that  a  comparison  of  all  the  Pauline  passages 
and  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas  favour  our  understanding  the 
phrase  as  denoting  the  earthly,  elsewhere  termed  ra  aapKiKa . 
Hence,  ii.  20,  oroide  fa  rou  Koa/xov  and  koV/xos  may,  he  thinks,  be 
considered  as  synonymous. 

An  entirely  different  interpretation  has  been  adopted  by  several  recent 
commentators.  According  to  this,  ra  crroix^ia  rou  Koapov  are  the  personal 
elemental  spirits.  According  to  Jewish  ideas,  not  only  were  the  stars 
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conceived  as  animated  by  spiritual  beings,1  but  all  things  had  their  special 
angels.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  82.  10  ff.,  it  is  said  with  reference  to  the 
angels  of  the  stars  that  they  keep  watch,  that  they  may  appear  at  their  appointed 
times,  in  their  proper  orders,  etc.  There  are,  first,  the  four  leaders  who  divide 
the  seasons,  then  the  twelve  leaders  of  the  orders  (taxiarchs),  who  divide 
the  months  ;  and  for  the  360  days  there  are  heads  over  thousands  (chiliarchs), 
who  divide  the  days.  Anyone  who  is  curious  about  the  matter  may  learn 
the  principal  names  in  the  book  itself.  In  18.  15  we  read  of  stars  which 
suffer  punishment  because  they  have  transgressed  the  commandment  of  God 
as  to  their  appearing.  In  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  cap.  2,  amongst  the 
creations  of  the  first  day  are  the  Angels  of  the  Presence,  but  also  the  angels  of 
the  winds,  of  clouds,  of  cold  and  heat,  of  hail,  hoarfrost,  thunder,  etc. 
Perhaps  Ps.  civ.  4  may  have  some  relation  to  this  conception ;  certainly  it 
seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  Apocalypse,  vii.  1,  2,  xiv.  18,  xvi.  5  {tov 
ayyiXov  rw v  vSdruv),  xix.  17  ;  and  by  the  interpolation  in  John  v.  4.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  term  properly  used  of  the  elements  ruled  by  these  spirits 
might  readily  be  applied  to  the  spirits  themselves,  especially  as  there  was  no 
other  convenient  term.  It  agrees  with  this  that  in  Gal.  iv.  I  ff.  those  who 
were  dedovXupivoi  in rb  ra  <7 roixe/a  tov  k6(t/jlov  are  compared  to  those  who  are 
under  iTriTpowoi  Kal  oikov6pol, — a  comparison  which  suggests  personality  in 
the  former.  And  again,  ib.  8,  9,  dovXebeiv  tois  7x77  odcriv  6eoU  appears  to 

be  equivalent  to  SovXebeiv  rots  (ttolx^Iois,  k.t.X. 

In  the  present  passage  the  observance  of  times  and  seasons,  etc.,  is  /caret  ra 
<rr.  r.  k.,  not  Kara  Xp.,  a  contrast  which  does  not  agree  well  with  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  <rr.  as  elements  of  instruction.  This  view  of  ra  aToix^ia  gives  special 
pertinence  to  the  proposition  which  follows,  6'rt  iv  ai)T<p,  k.t.X.,  and  ver.  10, 
5s  ijTiv  7}  Ke^aXy  Trdcrjs  dpxfy  Kal  i^ovala s.  Ritschl  defends  this  personal 
interpretation  of  crroix^a  at  length  ( Rechtfertigimg  u.  Versohnung,  3rd  ed. 
ii.  p.  252),  but  needlessly  limits  the  meaning  to  the  angels  of  the  lawgiving. 
Spitta  adopts  the  more  general  reference  ( Der  Zincite  Brief  des  Petras  u. 
der  Brief  des  Judas ,  1885,  263  ff.).  He  quotes  from  the  Test.  Levi ,  c.  4,  a 
passage  which  speaks  of  the  burning  up  of  ra  a 6para  irvcbpara ,  just  as 
2  Pet.  iii.  10  speaks  of  the  burning  up  of  arotxeia.  This  view  is  unreservedly 
adopted  by  Kiihl,  the  recent  editor  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude  in 
Meyer’s  Kommentar ,  and  by  v.  Soden  in  his  comment  on  the  present 
passage.2 

9.  oTi  iv  auTw  kcitoikcT  Tsav  to  Tr\qpa>M,a.  See  i.  19;  and  on 

ir\r)ptofjL<i,  Lightfoot’s  dissertation,  Colossians ,  p.  323  ff. 

Trjs  OeorrjTos,  “  of  the  Godhead,”  i.e.  of  the  Divine  nature. 
Ocott}^  the  abstract  of  0co's,  must  not  be  confounded  with  6<u6ty}s, 
which  is  used  with  propriety  in  Rom.  i.  20,  and  which  means,  not 
the  essence,  but  the  quality  of  divinity.  flcoV^s  is  found  in  Lucian, 
f carom,  ix.,  tov  /xcv  Ttva  TrpfoTOv  ©cov  eVe/caA. 01/v,  rots  Sc  ra  Scrrcpa 
Kal  ra  rptra  evc/xov  rjjs  OeoTrjros  j  and  in  Plutarch,  Jlfor.  p.  4 1  5  C, 
Ik  Sc  Sa t/xovcov  oAtyat  pXv  ert  xpova)  7roAA<j>  Si*  aper^s  KaOapOtLcraL 
7ravTa7ra(Ti  OeorrjTos  pL€recr\ov.  The  Sat/xorcs;  were  always  0ctoi,  but  a 
few  became  in  course  of  time  0cot.  The  same  author,  Mor .  p.  857  A, 
says,  7rd.( nv  Alyv7TTLOL<s  0ctoTpTa  7roAAr/v  Kal  ^LKaiocrvvrjv  papTvpr}cra$ , 

1 A  notion  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  shared  by  the  great 
astronomer  Kepler. 

2  In  Test.  Solomonis  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep.  Vet.  Test.  i.  1 047)  we  read  : 
v)p.eis  iapikv  ra  Xey op.eva  aroix^ia,  oi  KoupiOKparopes  tov  Kbapov  tovtov ,  diraTT),  epis , 
kXwOuv,  fdXr},TrXdv7i,  dvvapus,  k.t.X.  This,  however,  is  a  very  late  document. 
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i.e.  a  Divine  faculty.  The  Versions  generally,  including  the  Vulgate, 
fail  to  mark  the  distinction,  doubtless  for  want  of  a  word  to  express 
0eoT7]s,  The  word  deitas  was  a  later  coinage  (not  quite  according 
to  Latin  analogy).  Trench  quotes  from  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei , 
vii.  §  1,  “  Hanc  divinitatem,  vel,  ut  sic  dixerim  deitatem :  nam  et 
hoc  verbo  uti  jam  nostros  non  piget,  ut  de  Graeco  expressius 
transferant  id  quod  illi  Oeo-nfra  appellant.” 

crw^aTLKws,  “  bodilywise,  corporeally.”  Not  do-w/rdrws  as  in  the 
Aoyo?  before  the  Incarnation,  but  in  His  glorified  body  o-ayia 
r rjs  8o£r) 5  avroP,  Phil.  iii.  21.  Chrysostom  draws  attention  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  expression,  /x?)  vopLtarjs  0cov  criryKc/cXctcr^at,  u>s  cV 

(TlOfJLaTl. 

This  interpretation,  which  is  that  adopted  by  most  modern 
commentators,  is  the  only  one  tenable,  but  many  others  have  been 
suggested.  Theophylact  and  Oecumenius  took  the  word  to  mean 
“essentially,”  ovaavS o>s,  i.e.  not  merely  as  an  influence,  as  in  the 
saints  or  as  in  the  prophets.  So  Calvin,  Beza,  and,  more  recently, 
Olshausen  and  Usteri.  But  the  word  cannot  have  this  meaning. 

Augustine  ( Epist .  149)  understands  it  to  mean  “really”  not 
“typically,”  “vere  non  umbratice,”  not  “ umbratiliter,”  as  in  the 
temple  made  with  hands ;  and  so  many  moderns  (including  Benge  1 
and  Bleek),  comparing  ver.  17,  where  <rwp.a  is  contrasted  with 
o-Kia.  But  there  the  idea  is  that  of  a  body  which  cast  a  shadow, 
and  the  passage  does  not  justify  our  rendering  the  adverb  “really.'’ 

Others,  again,  understanding  7rA?;/xo/xa  of  the  Church,  take 
awfAaTiKws  to  mean,  “so  that  the  Church  is  related  to  Him  as  His 
body  ”  (Baumgarten-Crusius,  #/.),  thus  making  the  body  of  Christ 
dwell  in  Christ,  instead  of  Christ  in  the  body. 

10.  Kai  60 re  iv  aurw  'Tre-irXqpcj/jieVoi.  “And  ye  are  in  Him 
made  full.”  Alford,  Ellicott,  and  Lightfoot  render,  “ye  are  in 
Him,  made  full,”  regarding  the  clause  as  containing  two  predica¬ 
tions.  But  the  connexion  seems  to  require  the  fact  to  be 
emphasised,  that  it  is  “  in  Him  ”  that  the  Tre7r\7)po)p.evov  dim  rests  ; 
for  on  this  depends  the  inference  that  nothing  more  is  lacking 
in  our  relation  to  God.  The  7re7r\7]po)pLevoi  obviously  corresponds 
with  the  7rX?7pa)/xa.  Christ  is  TreTrXripupLevos :  ye  being  in  Him 
share  in  His  7 rAr/pw/xa,  and  are  therefore  yourselves  Tre-n-X^ptopievoL. 
Compare  John  i.  16,  Ik  tov  7rXrjpd)p,aT0S  avTov  rj  pceis  7rou'T6s 
iXajSopiev  :  Eph.  iii.  9,  h  a  7 els  7 rav  to  7rXr;pa>/xa  tov  ©cou, 
also  ibid.  iv.  13  and  i.  23. 

os  co-tlv.  So  X  A  C  K  L  P  and  nearly  all  mss.  with  the  Latin  e  f  g 
Vulg.  and  Chrys.  Theodoret,  al.  But  B  D  G  47*  with  d  have  6  eanv, 
perhaps  a  correction  made  on  the  supposition  that  avrip  referred  to  7r\r)pa)fj.a, 
or  by  oversight  c  was  lost  before  e  c.  Lachmann  adopts  it,  placing  na l 
to  iv  a vtu)  in  a  parenthesis.  The  image,  however,  would  be  quite  confused 
if  the  TrXrjpwpa  were  represented  as  the  head  ;  r/  Ke<j> a\r]  is  always  Christ. 
Besides,  we  should  be  obliged  to  refer  iv  <3  also  to  7rX^pwpa,  and  this  would 
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not  yield  any  tolerable  sense.  Ewald,  adopting  6  ianv,  takes  it  as=  “  scilicet,” 
comparing  i.  24,  27  and  iii.  17  ;  but  this  would  require  rfj  K€(pa\rj. 

t)  Ke^aXi]  iracrqs  a-px^js  kou  c^ovcrias.  I  Ie  is  the  head  of  all  those  angelic 
powers  to  whose  mediation  the  false  teachers  would  teach  you  to  seek.  As 
they  are  subordinate  to  Christ,  ye  have  nothing  to  expect  from  them  which  is 
not  given  you  in  full  completeness  in  Christ. 

11.  iv  w  kcu  TT€pi€Tjmn0TjT€.  “ In  whom  also  ye  were  (not  ‘are/ 
as  A  V.)  circumcised.”  “Ye  have  received  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart,  by  which  ye  have  put  off  the  whole  body  of  the  flesh,  and 
therefore  ye  have  no  need  of  the  symbolical  circumcision  of  the 
flesh.” 

The  aorists  point  to  the  time  of  their  reception  into  the 
Christian  Church  by  baptism. 

TrepiTojxfj,  “with  a  circumcision,”  not  “  the  circumcision.” 

dxeipoTrotqTa),  “  not  wrought  by  hands,”  not  physical :  cf.  Mark 
xiv.  58  ;  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  and  Eph.  ii.  1 1,  where  we  have  the  other  side  of 
the  contrast,  oLVeyd/xevoi  a.Kpoj3v(TTLa  vtto  rrjs  Aeyo fxevrjs  7repiTop/r/  iv 
o-apKL  ^€ipo7roir)Tov.  The  idea  of  spiritual  circumcision  is  frequent 
in  the  O.T. ;  see  note  on  the  passage  in  Eph.  In  St.  Paul, 
compare  Rom.  ii.  28 ;  Phil.  iii.  3.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear 
from  this  clause  that  the  Colossians  had  been  tempted  like  the 
Galatians  to  submit  to  circumcision.  But  in  that  case  we  should 
find,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  some  direct  condemnation 
of  the  practice;  whereas  in  16-23  there  is  no  reference  to  it. 
Possibly  the  allusion  here  is  to  some  claim  to  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  false  teachers. 

iv  tt)  direK&uo-ei.  iv  specifies  that  in  which  the  Trspnopurj  con¬ 
sisted.  The  substantive  d7T6/<Sucrt?  has  not  been  found  in  any 
earlier  writer  (for  the  verb,  see  ver.  15).  It  expresses  a  complete 
putting  off  and  laying  aside,  and  was  probably  chosen  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  figure  of  circumcision.  The  connexion  requires  it  to 
be  understood  passively,  not  “  ye  have  put  off,”  but  “  was  put  off 
from  you.” 

tou  (Tci/xaTos  Ttjs  aapKos,  i.e.  “  the  body  which  consists  in  the 
flesh,”  “the  fleshly  body,”  so  that  we  are  no  more  iv  rfj  c rapKL 
(Rom.  vii.  5,  viii.  8,  9).  The  change  is  ideally  represented  as 
complete,  which  it  is  in  principle. 

Some  expositors  take  o-co/xa  in  the  sense  of  “  mass,  totality  ” 
(Calvin,  Grotius,  al.) ;  but  this  is  against  N.T.  usage,  and  does  not 
agree  so  well  with  the  context,  the  images  in  which  are  connected 
with  the  body,  “  buried,  raised.”  The  expression  awpLa  r?}s  crap/co?, 
i.  22,  has  a  different  meaning. 

The  Rec.  Text  after  <7 6 paros  adds  rw v  afiapTtQv ,  with  Nc  Dbc  K  L  and 
most  mss.,  Syr.,  Chrys.  etc. 

The  words  are  absent  from  K*ABCD*GP  some  good  cursives,  Old 
Lat.  Vulg.  Boh.  etc.  They  are  clearly  a  gloss. 

Ik  Trj  7repiT0|XTj  tou  XpicrTou.  The  simplest  and  most  natural 
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interpretation  is  :  “  the  circumcision  which  belongs  to  Christ,  and 
is  brought  about  by  union  with  Him,”  in  contrast  to  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  Moses  and  of  the  patriarchs.  Thus  it  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  “  Christian  circumcision,”  but  expresses  the  idea  that  the  source 
of  this  circumcision  is  in  Christ. 

Some  commentators  have  taken  Xpto-Tov  as  the  genitive  of  the 
object,  the  thought  being  supposed  to  be  that  in  the  circumcision 
of  Christ  we  are  circumcised.  So  Schottgen  :  “  Circumcisio  Christi 
qui  se  nostri  causa  sponte  Iegi  subjecit,  tarn  efficax  fuit  in  omnes 
homines,  ut  nulla  amplius  circumcisione  carnis  opus  sit,  praecipue 
quum  in  locum  illius  baptismus  a  Christo  surrogatus  sit.”  This  is 
not  only  without  support  from  Scripture  analogy,  but  is  foreign  to 
the  context,  in  which  the  circumcision  spoken  of  is  axzipoTrolrjTos. 
The  baptism  mentioned  in  ver.  12,  in  which  we  are  buried  with 
Him,  is  our  baptism.  Soden  also  takes  Xpiarrov  as  an  objective 
genitive,  understanding,  however,  irtpiTop-rj  in  the  sense  of  aTreKSvans 
tov  <TLop.aTo$  rr)s  crapKos  just  specified,  which  echoes  i.  22. 

Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  understand  the  genitive  as  sub¬ 
jective,  6  Xptcrros  7T€piT£/Avei  eV  Tw  /?a7rrt(T/xrtTi  cbreKSutoV  rjpas  tov 
TraAaiov  /?iou,  Theoph.  This  does  not  harmonise  with  the  following 

avYTa<f)cvT€<i  avru). 

12.  crurra^cVTes  auTw,  k.t.X.  We  have  the  same  figure  in  Rom. 
vi.  3,  4,  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  commentary  on  this 
passage.  The  figure  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  immersion  in 
baptism,  which  St.  Paul  interprets  as  symbolical  of  burial,  the 
emersion  similarly  symbolising  the  rising  again  to  newness  of  life. 

crurra<}>€VT€s  is  to  be  connected  with  it cpurpLqOrjTe,  and  specifies 
when  and  how  this  was  brought  about. 

Iv  Ttp  PairTicrp.a.Ti.  So  most  authorities,  N*  A  C  D°  K  L  P,  etc.  But 
frsc  B  D*  F  G  47  67s  71  have  /3a7rncr/>ty,  which  Lightfoot  prefers  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  less  usual  word  in  this  sense.  That  it  might  be  so  used  is 
shown  by  its  occurrence  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii.  5.  2,  of  the  baptism  of  John. 
But  in  two  of  the  other  three  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  N.T.,  it  means 
lustration  or  washing,  e.g.  of  vessels  :  Mark  vii.  4  (in  Rec.  also  8);  Heb.  ix.  10. 
The  third  passage,  Heb.  vi.  2,  is  doubtful.  In  the  Latin  version  as  well  as  in 
the  Latin  Fathers,  “baptisma”  and  “  baptismus”  are  used  indifferently.  St. 
Paul  uses  the  substantive  “baptism  55  in  only  two  other  places  (Rom.  vi.  4  ; 
Eph.  iv.  5),  and  this  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  any  basis  for  inference  as  to  his 
usage.  Etymologically  (3ct7rTi(Tfx6s  would  signify  rather  the  act  of  dipping, 
j3d7rTt<TfjLa  the  act  as  complete.  Weiss  thinks  the  former  more  suitable  here. 

iv  <I>,  viz.  /3a7TTLcrpLaTL.  This  seems  clearly  required  by  the 
analogy  between  crwTa^cVrcs  iv  and  crvvr)yip6r]Te.  Chrysostom, 
however,  and  most  comm,  understand  iv  Xpurr <£.  Meyer  defends 
this  on  the  ground,  first,  of  the  parallelism  of  iv  <S  kcll — iv  oj  *ai ; 
secondly,  because,  if  baptism  were  intended,  iv  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able  to  the  rising  again,  and  we  should  expect  cf,  or  at  least  the 
non-local  Sid ;  and,  lastly,  because  as  arwracfairTts  is  defined  by 
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iv  to)  /3a7TT.y  so  is  (Tvvr)yepOr)T€  by  Sid  rrj?  Tmrrccos  •  and,  therefore, 
the  text  suggests  no  reason  for  continuing  to  it  the  former 
definition  also.  To  the  second  objection  (adopted  also  by  Eadie), 
it  may  be  replied  that  fidirTuriia  (fiai 7-1-107x05)  includes  the  whole 
act.  It  is  only  when  we  take  in  the  two  things  signified,  the 
“  death  unto  sin”  and  the  “new  birth  unto  righteousness,”  or 
the  putting  off  of  the  old  man  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new, 
that  fi('nrTMTjia  can  be  identified  with  ircpiTOfxr)  d^etpoiroL'pTo^  \  for 
7 repiTop-rj  also  signified  the  entrance  into  a  holy  state  as  well  as  the 
separation  from  the  state  of  nature.  The  first  objection  has 
really  no  weight,  for  it  is  much  more  natural  to  connect  avvrjyipOyjre 
with  (rwTa<f)€VT €?  than  with  7rept€r/xrj^re ;  and  this  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  passage  in  Rom.  just  referred  to  :  o-ui/cra^/xc v 
avTu>  Sia  tov  /^aTTTioyxaTO?  .  .  .  iva  ivcnrep  rjyepOyj  XpicrTOS  .  .  .  ovtcd? 
Kat  r}p,e7 ?  iv  kcllvottjtl  7T€pt7raTrjcra>/x€i',  k.t.A..  Further,  as 

Lightfoot  observes,  the  idea  of  Xpurrio  must  be  reserved  for 
o-vvrjyepOirjTt,  where  it  is  wanted :  “  ye  were  raised  together  with  Him.” 
(So  Alford,  Beza,  De  Wette,  Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  Soden,  a/.) 

(TUV'i]Y€p0T]T€.  Compare  Gal.  iii.  27 >  otroi  ei?  Xpio-rbv  ifiairTLcr- 
OrjTe  Xpurrov  cTrevSvo-acr^e.  The  Xpurrov  eVei'Svcrao'^ai  presupposes 

the  a7T€K$V(TL<5  TOV  O"(0/XaT0?  T»}?  (TO. pKO?. 

8ta  rrjs  Triarews  rrjs  e^epyei'as  tou  Oeou.  “Through  your  faith  ill 
the  working  of  God.”  Bengel,  De  Wette,  al.,  understand  ivepyetas 
as  a  genitive  of  cause,  “faith  produced  by  the  operation  of  God.” 
But  the  genitive  after  ttiVti?,  when  not  that  of  the  person,  is  always 
that  of  the  object.  Cf.  Mark  xi.  22;  Acts  iii.  16;  Rom.  iii.  22  ; 
Gal.  ii.  16,  20;  Eph.  iii.  12  ;  Phil.  i.  27,  etc.  Eph.  i.  19  is  cited 
in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  but  Kara  rrjv  ivepyetav  there  is  not 
to  be  joined  to  tov?  Tncrrevovras ;  see  note  on  the  passage.  The 
former  interpretation  is  also  more  suitable  to  the  context.  The 
ttio'ti?  here  is  specified  as  faith  in  the  resurrection,  TrurrevovTzq  yap 
rrj  tov  ©eov  Svj'd/xci  TTpoapLevopLev  ryv  avdaraacv ,  ivi^ypov  e^ovreg  tov 
Semrorov  Xpurrov  ryv  dvdcrracnv ,  Theodoret.  7ru ttcw?  oAov  icrrcv * 
€7TLO'T€vo’ar€  on  Svvarai  o  ©eo?  iyeipa 1,  Kat  ovrajg  rjyepOrjre ,  Chrys. 
Faith  is  the  subjective  means  by  which  the  grace  is  received  ; 
only  by  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  can  the  rising  again  with  Christ 
be  appropriated  by  the  individual.  By  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  we  believe  in  the  power  of  God,  of  which  it  is  an 
evidence ;  and  this  belief,  again,  is  the  means  by  which  that  power 
works  in  the  life  and  produces  an  effect  analogous  to  that  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Compare  Rom.  iv.  24,  vi.  8,  x.  9. 

B  D  G  17  and  most  mss.  have  twv  before  va<pibv  ;  nACKLP 
and  several  cursives  omit  it.  In  most  instances  of  this  or  similar 
phrases  ck  veKpcbv  is  used  without  tgjv,  and  with  no  variety  in  codd. 
(In  Eph.  i.  20  L  and  some  twenty-five  mss.  prefix  twv.)  But  in 
1  Thess.  i.  io^BDGLP and  many  mss.,  with  Chrys.  Theodoret, 
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al.y  have  tcuv,  A  C  K  and  many  mss.  omitting  it.  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  more  probable  that  twv  was  omitted  here  in  conformity  with 
usage  than  that  it  was  wrongly  added.  See  on  Lk.  xx.  35. 

13.  kcu  upas,  Kcxpous  orras  tois  irapa-nrcupaor  .  .  .  upajy.  See 
Eph.  ii.  1. 

Kal  Tfj  dKpo(3ucrTta  rrjs  crapKos  upSy.  Some  commentators 
understand  o-apxos  as  a  genitive  of  apposition,  or  “  epexegetical,” 
“  the  uncircumcision  which  consisted  in  your  carnal,  sinful  nature  ” ; 
u  exquisita  appellatio  peccati  originalis,”  Bengel.  But  the  apostle 
could  hardly  have  said  vexpovs  rfj  aapK.1  vpwv  without  some  further 
definition.  If,  indeed,  he  were  addressing  Jews,  the  expression  in 
this  sense  would  be  intelligible,  since  it  would  be  at  once  obvious 
that  aKpQp.  was  figuratively  used,  and  therefore  crap/co?  also.  But 
though  intelligible  it  would  be  very  strange,  as  it  would  imply  a 
hidden  contrast  between  the  literal  and  figurative  meanings  of  o-dpf. 
As  addressed  to  Gentiles,  who  had  the  literal  aKpo/Jvo-Tta  ryjs 
o-ap/co9,  the  words  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise  than  as 
referring  to  the  external  fact.  But  it  is  referred  to  only  on  account 
of  its  symbolical  significance.  Dead  in  your  trespasses  and  your 
alienation  from  God,  of  which  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh 
was  a  symbol,  r>}s  o-ap/cos  appears  to  be  added  in  contrast  to  the 
77-epiTop,?)  d^etpo7rot>7T09,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  the 
symbolical  sense.  Hence  the  apostle  does  not  say  fjpw,  although 
presently  after  he  introduces  the  first  person. 

The  Rec.  Text  has  tv  before  rots  TrapcnrT6pa<Tiv,  with  NaACDFGKP 
and  most  mss.  It  is  omitted  by  Tisch.  Lightfoot,  with  17  and  some 

other  mss.  Chrys.  D*G  and  a  few  others,  with  the  Latin  deg,  prefix  tv  to 
t"q  aKpofivarLa  also. 

(Tuye^woTTo LTjffey  upas.  *s  repeated  for  emphasis. 

So  N*ACKL  and  about  fifty  cursives,  Syr.  Eth.  etc.  B  17  37  and 
more  than  twenty  other  cursives  read  ijpd s,  conforming  to  the  following  ijptv. 
XCDGP  and  many  mss.  Old  Lat,  Vulg.  Boh.,  Chrys.  etc.  omit.  The 
reasons  for  omission  may  have  been  the  desire  to  simplify  the  grammar,  and 
to  avoid  the  proximity  of  vpas  and  ipiiv. 

As  B  reads  ijpds  here  for  {/pas,  so  X°LP  and  many  others,  with  Vulg. 
Eth.,  Theodoret,  a/,,  have  vp'tv  for  nr\piv . 

On  o-wetw07rotVcr€)  see  Eph.  ii.  5.  What  is  the  subject  ? 
Ellicott,  following  Chrysostom,  replies  :  Christ ;  partly  on  account, 
first,  of  “the  logical  difficulty  of  supplying  a  nom.  from  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  gen.  0cou  ” ;  secondly,  of  the  prominence  given  to  Christ 
throughout  the  preceding  context,  the  acts  described  in  the 
participles  (efaA.  k.t.A.,  compared  with  Eph.  ii.  15,  and  xaPL(T- 
with  Col.  iii.  13);  and,  lastly,  the  difficulty  of  referring  vv.  14 
and  15  to  God  the  Father.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  for 
adopting  6  ©co?  as  the  subject  seem  decisive.  (1)  There  is  really 
less  logical  difficulty  in  supplying  6  ©cos  from  tov  ©co{5  toO  cyct- 
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pai'Tos  than  in  supplying  6  Xpioros  from  afroi  or  a vtov,  where  it  is 
the  object,  or  from  tov  Xpiarov.  (2)  /cat  vpa$  makes  it  almost 
necessary  to  understand  the  same  subject  to  awe^oTroerjac  as  to 
iyelpavTos.  (3)  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  aw  in  awe£ o>- 
(jiroLTja o',  and  by  aw  a vt<2.  He  that  quickened  you  along  with 
Him  must  surely  be  the  same  who  is  said  to  have  raised  Him. 
(4)  In  St.  Paul  it  is  always  God,  not  Christ,  who  is  the  subject  of 
eyetpeq  omveyeipci,  £a)07roiet,  cri;rfa)07rot€t.  (5)  Lastly,  ill  Eph.  ii.  4, 
which  is  so  closely  parallel,  6  ©cds  is  the  subject  of  awt&oTrotriae. 
Hence  we  seem  compelled  to  take  6  ©eds  here  as  the  subject, 
whatever  the  difficulty  of  vv .  14,  15.  And  so  Meyer,  Alford, 
Lightfoot,  v.  Soden. 

xapio-djuLcyos,  “having  forgiven.”  Moule  prefers  “forgiving,” 
i.e.  in  the  act  of  quickening.  There  is  no  grammatical  objection 
to  this ;  but  logically,  at  least,  the  xap'LC^aL  niust  precede  the 
£a)07roi€iV.  The  verb  xapl&o-Oat  properly  means  “to  grant  as  a 
favour”  (see  on  Eph.  iv.  32).  Compare  in  the  N.T.  Luke  vii.  21, 
ixaptaaro  fiXiireiv  :  Acts  iii.  14,  <£<W a  xaPL<J^)vai:  xxv*  II>  ovScis 
p,e  Swarac  auroTs  xaPtoracr$at :  1 6,  xxvii.  24,  K^x^ptcrrai  aot  6  ©eds 

7rarras  rods  7rAeovTas  pcra  crov.  Phil.  i.  29;  Philem.  22. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  suppose  that  its  use  in  the 
sense  “  forgive  an  offence  ”  is  derived  from  that  of  “  forgiving  a 
debt  ”  ;  but  even  if  so,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  continued 
to  suggest  the  latter  idea.  Here  at  all  events,  notwithstanding 
X€tpo'ypa</)oi/,  it  would  appear  not  to  have  been  so  intended,  else 
7rapa7rTwp,aTa  would  hardly  be  used,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
figure.  See  on  Lk.  vii.  21,  42. 

rjfuv  is  here  the  right  reading,  with  X*  A  B  C  D  G  K  and  most  mss.,  deg 
Goth.  Syr.  (both),  Boh.  Arm.,  Chrys.  al. 

vfuv  is  read  by  L  P  and  many  mss.  f,  Vulg.  Eth.  The  apostle  at  the 
earliest  moment,  as  we  may  say,  includes  himself,  claiming  his  share  in  the 
transgression  and  in  the  forgiveness.  Such  transition  is  frequent  with  him  ; 
cf.  i.  10-13,  id-  3>  4;  Eph.  ii.  2,  3,  13,  14,  iv.  31,  32,  v.  2.  For  the 
converse  transition  see  Gal.  iii.  25,  26,  iv.  5,  6.  If  xaPL(T^lxevo s  were  simul¬ 
taneous  with  <TvvefaoTroLT]<Tei'}  St.  Paul  must  have  used  vpiv  here. 

14.  e^aXeivj/ag,  “  blotting  out  ”  (because  simultaneous  with 
Xapiaapei'oS)  and  specifying  the  act  by  which  the  xaP*  was  carried 
out).  Strictly,  it  means  “  wiping  out  or  away,”  “  cera  obducta 
delere.”  It  is  used  of  “sins,”  Acts  iii.  19;  of  a  “name,”  Rev. 
iii.  5  ;  of  “  tears,”  Rev.  vii.  1 7,  xxi.  4.  It  is  used  also  in  classical 
writers  of  blotting  out  or  wiping  out  a  writing,  e.g.  Plato,  Rep.  p. 
386  C,  p.  501  B,  and  hence  of  abolishing  a  law,  Dem.  p.  468,  1, 
etc. 

to  Ka0’  qpcui/  x€lpoYPa<J>o^  “The  bond  that  was  against  us.” 
X^p6ypa<f>ov)  properly  an  autograph,  was  in  later  Greek  a  technical 
term  for  a  written  acknowledgment  of  debt,  for  which  the  older 
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term  was  o‘vyypa<f>'>j  or  ypa/x/iaretoi/.  “  Chirographum  ”  became 
the  usual  Roman  legal  term;  cf.  Cic.  Fain.  vii.  18;  Juvenal,  Sat. 
xvi.  41. 

Here  the  x€tP°y/>a<£01'  is  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  being  unfulfilled 
is  analogous  to  an  unpaid  “  note  of  hand.”  But  the  figure  must 
not  be  pressed  too  far,  for  in  this  case  the  x€LP^yPa^ov  was  not 
written  by  the  debtor.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
apostle  had  in  view  the  assent  of  the  Jewish  people;  Deut.  xxvii. 
14-26;  Ex.  xxiv.  3  (Chrys.  Oecum.  Theoph.  Lightfoot,  etc.),  or 
in  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  the  assent  of  conscience  to  the  moral 
law.  The  fact  of  obligation  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
figure.  Hence  it  is  to  naO *  rpxwv  x€lpoypa<f>ov>  but  not  rj/xu )v  xaP()~ 
ypa(f>ov.  Although  the  Gentiles  had  not  the  written  law,  they  had 
“  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,”  and  therefore  come 
under  the  same  obligation. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  other  views  of  x«/>oypa<£or,  see  Eadie. 

Soyjjiao-ii',  “  consisting  in  Soy/xara,  i.e.  ordinances,”  compare 
Eph.  ii.  1 5,  roy  v6p.ov  to>v  evroXCiv  iv  Soy/xaoa,  where  see  note  on 
the  meaning  of  So'y/xa,  which  in  the  N.T.  is  always  “  a  decree.” 

The  dative  is  best  regarded  as  closely  connected  with  xeiP°~ 
ypacf)oy  only,  being  dependent  on  the  idea  of  yey pa/x/xeVov  involved 
in  the  word.  Compare  Plato,  Ep .  vii.  p.  243  A,  o  Srj  Travel  ra 
yey pa/x/xmx  tvttois.  So  Meyer,  Alford,  Eadie,  Lightfoot,  Soden. 
The  explanation  is  not  without  difficulty,  as  xetP°y*  is  a  synthetic 
compound;  and  Lightfoot  thinks  it  possible  that  iv  may  have 
dropped  out  after  the  similar  termination  ~ov.  If  so,  it  must 
have  been  in  the  earliest  ages  that  the  error  occurred,  since  no 
trace  remains  of  the  reading  Iv. 

Two  or  three  other  explanations  deserve  notice ;  first,  that 
of  Winer,  a /.,  followed  by  Ellicott,  according  to  which  Soypao-i  is  a 
nearer  definition  of  the  whole,  to  Kaff1  fjpL&v  x€i/ooypa<£ ov  expressing 
at  the  same  time  what  the  x€LP°yPai>ol/  was,  and  in  what  respect  it 
was  against  us.  For  this  we  should  expect  to  tois  So'y/xao-n/  Kaff 
rj/xtov  Xn  or  TO  Kaff  rpJLwv  x»  Ttov  Soy/xaTtov,  or  the  like. 

Erasmus,  Olshausen,  Conybeare,  and  others  connect  toT?  So'y- 
pacnv  with  the  following  clause :  “  the  handwriting,  which  by  its 
ordinances,  was  against  us,”  a  very  unnatural  construction,  for 
which  Acts  i.  2  affords  no  parallel. 

The  Greek  commentators  (Chrysostom,  Severianus,  Theodore 
Mops.,  Theodoret,  Oec.,  Theoph.)  connect  Soy/xacriv  with  efa/Vcfya?, 
understanding  the  word  to  mean  the  doctrines  or  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  blotting  out  was  effected. 
Jerome  adopts  this  view;  and  so,  amongst  moderns,  Grotius,  Estius, 
Bengel,  Fritzsche. 

But  this  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  use  of  Soy/xa  in  the  N.T., 
but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  is  inconsistent  with  fact. 
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For  it  is  not  by  precepts  or  doctrines  (7  erayyeAtKT/  StSacr/caXta, 
'I’heoph.),  nor  by  faith  (Theodoret),  that  the  handwriting,  i.e.  the 
Mosaic  Law,  is  abrogated.  Moreover,  the  cognate  verb  8oy/xari- 
£e(r#e  in  ver.  29  has  obvious  reference  to  the  B6 y/xara  here,  and  it  is 
implied  that  such  8oy/x«ra  ar.e  obsolete.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Greek  commentators  named  above  do  not  even  allude  to  the 
correct  interpretation,  adopting  without  question  that  construction 
which  was  grammatically  simplest.  Irenaeus,  however  (quoted  by 
Light  foot),  appears  to  have  taken  the  more  correct  view. 

The  term  8oy/xara  is  used  here  instead  of  vo/xos,  doubtless  in 
order  to  fix  attention  on  the  formal  element,  the  plurality  of 
precepts, — an  element  which  was  common  to  it  and  the  8oy/xart£eu' 
of  the  false  teachers.  It  thus  prepares  for  the  rt  Soy/xari£ecr#€ 
of  ver.  20.  See  on  Lk.  ii.  1. 

o  t] v  vTrevavTLov  Tjjuuy.  “  Which  was  directly  opposed  to  us.” 
Here  first  the  idea  of  the  hostility  of  the  x*LP°yPa<t>0V  is  expressed, 
the  kilO'  vfXMv  only  asserting  its  validity  with  reference  to  us. 

v7remiTios  occurs  again  Heb.  x.  27.  The  vtto  does  not  in  this 
word  imply  either  secrecy  (Beza,  al.)  or  mitigation,  as  =  “  subcon- 
trarius,”  a  signification  which  vtto  in  composition  often  has,  but  which 
does  not  belong  to  virtvavrios  either  in  the  Sept,  or  in  classical  writers. 
For  the  Sept.  cf.  Gen.  xxii.  27;  Ex.  xxiii.  27;  and  for  classical 
usage,  two  passages  cited  by  Lightfoot,  viz.  Arist.  De  Gen.  et  Corr . 

i.  7,  ioLKacri  oi  t ovtov  tov  TpoiTov  XeyovTes  VTT^vavria  cf>atvecrOai  Aeyen/, 

where  it  means  “  self-contradictory,”  and  [Plato]  Alcib.  Sec .  138  C, 
20.  To  fxaivecrOa t  apa  v7revavTL0v  croc  SokcI  rw  <f>poveiv  \  AA.  Tlavv  /xev 
ovv  ...  139  B,  20.  Kttt  p.y]v  Suo  ye  virevavria  ivt  7rpay/xart  7roi?  av 
et 77,  where  the  argument  turns  on  the  sense  of  direct  opposition 
involved  in  the  word. 

ical  auro  rjpKei'  eK  tou  fiecrou.  “And  it  (emphatic)  He  hath 
taken  out  of  the  way.”  The  x€tpoypa^>or,  the  writing  on  which  had 
been  blotted  out,  has  now  been  itself  removed  out  of  the  way.  atpav 
Ik  tov  pildov  or  €k  p.€orov  was  a  classical  expression  for  removing 
out  of  the  way,  as,  on  the  contrary,  iv  /xeo-w  elvai  meant  “  to  be  in 
the  way.”  For  the  former,  compare  Dem.  De  Coro?ia ,  p.  354,  to 
KdTail/tvSeorOau  kcu  Bt  e^Opav  tl  Aeyetv  ayeAoVras  ck  /xecrov ;  also  Acts 
xvii.  33  and  2  Thess.  ii.  7>  fiovov  6  /carex^v  aprt  €C0S  av  £k  /xeVov 
yGrjrau  The  idea  “  from  between  us  and  God  ”  is  not  implied, 
but  only  that  of  an  obstacle,  as  these  and  other  passages  show. 
The  change  of  structure  from  the  participles  to  the  finite  verb  is  to 
be  noted,  as  well  as  the  perfect  rjpKtr.  The  perfect  fixes  attention 
on  the  present  state  of  freedom  resulting  from  the  action  which 
was  especially  before  the  apostle’s  mind.  “  It  is  suggested,”  says 
Lightfoot,  “  by  the  feeling  of  relief  and  thanksgiving  which  rises  up 
in  the  apostle’s  mind  at  this  point.”  This  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  change  of  construction  ;  but  there  was  another  and 
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more  imperative  reason  in  the  necessity  for  adding  a  further  parti¬ 
cipial  definition  to  the  “taking  away.”  It  is  clear  that  apas  .  .  . 
Trpoo-yjXwaas  would  not  have  conveyed  the  same  idea. 

Lightfoot  and  others  suppose  a  change  of  subject  at  fjpKev,  viz.  from  6  0efo 
to  6  Xpt<TTos.  A  new  subject,  it  is  thought,  must  be  introduced  somewhere, 
because  “  no  grammatical  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  aTreKdvaapevos  by  which 
it  could  be  understood  of  God  the  Father,”  and  the  severance  created  here 
by  the  change  of  construction  suggests  this  as  the  best  point  of  transition,  the 
alternative  point  being  at  dTreKdvadpevos.  Barry  observes  that  such  gramma¬ 
tical  anomalies  are  not  uncommon  in  St.  Paul.  But  certainly  this  cannot  be 
said  of  such  a  misleading  confusion  or  hidden  change  of  subject  as  this  would 
be.  Lightfoot  compares  the  transition  in  i.  17-19.  If  the  interpretation 
given  in  the  note  there  is  correct,  there  is  no  hidden  transition,  the  subject  of 
evd^Kijaeu  being  expressed.  But  even  if  6  0e6s  is  the  subject  of  etiddurjaev  in 
i.  19,  there  is  no  analogy.  For  the  change  of  subject  there  is  not  concealed, 
and  the  only  peculiarity  is  that  6  0e<Js  is  not  expressed  ;  and  the  very  ground 
on  which  commentators  defend  this  view  of  the  construction  is  that  the  verb 
€v8ok€ iv  and  the  substantive  cvdoida  are  so  often  used  absolutely  of  God’s  good 
pleasure  that  the  verb  itself  suggests  “  God  ”  as  its  subject.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  to  indicate  or  suggest  a  new  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  fjpuev  4k  tov  p4aov  only  expresses  a  different  aspect  of  the 
same  idea  that  is  presented  in  4^a\eL\j/as.  No  intelligible  reason  has  been 
alleged  why  St.  Paul  should  say,  “God  blotted  out  the  handwriting,  Christ 
removed  it  out  of  the  way.”  Indeed,  had  this  been  stated  with  the  subjects 
expressed,  it  would  have  created  a  difficulty. 

Further,  this  view  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection,  that  it  dissociates  xaptcra- 
pevos  and  4£a\d\pa$  from  the  Cross.  It  inevitably  suggests  that  the  forgive¬ 
ness  and  the  blotting  out  of  the  x€lpi)ypa<f>ov  ascribed  to  God  are  one  thing, 
and  the  removal,  etc.,  ascribed  to  Christ  a  distinct  and  subsequent  work. 
V.  Soden,  indeed  (who,  however,  does  not  suppose  any  change  of  subject), 
suggests  such  a  distinction  as  possible.  He  remarks  that  in  the  figure  itself 
aipeiv  Trpo<xrfk<S)<ravTa  denotes  a  step  beyond  i^aXelfpeiv,  so  that  we  might 
regard  the  c£a\.  as  accomplished  in  the  sending  of  Christ,  the  aipeiv  4  k  too 
p4<rou  in  His  death.  He  considers  it  more  probable,  however,  that  both 
expressions  are  figures  for  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  xaP^€<T^ai  T(*  ^apa- 
TTTibpara,  the  former  applying  to  it  in  its  effect,  the  latter  adding  the  means  by 
which  the  effect  is  accomplished. 

7rpoaq\coo-as  auTo  tc3  crraupai.  The  aorist  expresses  the  historical 
fact.  The  verb  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  but  is  found 
in  classical  writers,  and  with  o-TavpQ  in  3  Macc.  iv.  9,  and  Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14.  9.  The  thought  expressed  is  similar  to  that  in 
Gal.  iii.  13.  As  Meyer  observes,  “since  by  the  death  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross  the  law  which  condemned  men  lost  its  penal  authority, 
inasmuch  as  Christ  by  His  death  endured  for  men  the  curse  of  the 
Law  and  became  the  end  of  the  Law,  hence  in  the  fact  that  Christ 
as  a  IXacrTrjpiov  was  nailed  to  the  Cross,  the  Law  itself  was  nailed 
thereon,  whereby  it  ceased  to  be  iv  play”  The  figure  in  irpocrr]- 
Xwo-as  is  suggested  simply  by  the  idea  of  the  crucifixion ;  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose,  with  Grotius,  any  allusion  to  a  custom  of 
driving  a  nail  through  obsolete  laws  or  decrees,  and  so  hanging 
them  up  in  public,  a  custom  which  seems  to  be  unproved. 

15.  d'jr€K8u<rdp.evos  Tas  ap^as  kcu  ras  e^ouatas,  eSeiypaTiaei', 
17 
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k.t.X.  The  verb  «7r€/c8i'e<T0ai  appears  not  to  occur  in  any  writer 
before  St.  Paul ;  its  occurrence,  therefore,  here  and  in  iii.  9,  as 
well  as  that  of  a7T€K<Wi9  in  ver.  n,  is  remarkable.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
chosen  in  order  to  express  more  emphatically  the  completeness 
of  the  action,  both  a7ro8ueiv  and  e/cSiW  occur  in  classical  authors 
in  the  sense  “  strip,”  hence  of  enemies,  “  strip  of  arms,  spoliare.” 
For  €kS iW  in  the  sense  “strip,”  see  Matt,  xxvii.  28,  31  ;  Mark 
xv.  20 ;  Luke  x.  30.  The  middle  occurs  2  Cor.  v.  4  of  putting  oft 
the  mortal  body.  In  this  Epistle,  iii.  19,  u7r€/cSi>a-a/x€voi  occurs 
again  in  the  sense  “  strip  off  and  put  away,”  viz.,  rdv  tt aXacov 
av0pu)7rov.  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  in  what  sense  the  word  is 
used  here. 

First,  it  has  been  taken  absolutely,  “  having  put  off  from  himself 
his  body,  he  made  a  show,”  etc.,  as  RV.  marg.  This,  which 
supposes  6  Xpio-ro 9  to  be  the  subject,  is  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  some  other  Latins.  Probably, 
however,  they  had  before  them  a  Latin  counterpart  of  the  reading 
found  in  G,  viz.  rrp'  o-dpKa  ko1  rd?  i£ov<r fas.  The  Latin  of  G  has 
the  same.  Thus  Hilary  has  twice,  “  exutus  carnem  et  potestates 
ostentui  fecit”  (773,  990);  once,  however,  he  has  “  spolians  se 
carne  et  principatus  et  potestates  ostentui  fecit  ”  (204). 

Novat.  also  has  “exutus  carnem  potestates  dehonestavit ” 
(De  Trin.  16).  It  will  be  observed  that  these  quotations,  except 
the  third  from  Hilary,  agree  with  G  in  omitting  rd?  ap^a's.  This 
reading  may  have  originated  from  the  eye  or  ear  error  of  a  copyist, 
aided  by  the  suggestion  of  uttckS.  ;  but  more  probably  was  a  gloss, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  correction,  and  so  substituted  for  the 
correct  text.  There  is  a  trace  either  of  the  reading  or  the  inter¬ 
pretation  in  a  Docetic  work  quoted  by  Hippolytus,  Idaer.  viii.  10, 
p.  267,  ipvxV  CK€ivr]  iv  roi  cruipLari  Tpafaiaa,  a7T€K$vcrap,a’ri  to  <rajp.a 
/cat  7rpo(ry]\dHra(Ta  7 rpos  to  £v\ov  /cat  OpLapfitvcrafTa  $1  avrov  to.? 

apxd$j  k.t.X.  The  Syriac  Peshitto  has  the  same  interpretation, 
“  by  the  putting  off  of  his  body  ”  ;  and  so  the  Gothic  also. 

In  support  of  this  interpretation  2  Cor.  v.  4  is  referred  to, 
where  the  cognate  verb  e/cSvo-aerflat  is  used  absolutely  of  putting  ofi 
the  body.  But  there  the  metaphor  is  not  abruptly  introduced, 
the  verb  only  carrying  out  the  figure  introduced  with  its  explanation 
in  vv.  2,  3.  Here  it  would  be  quite  isolated,  being  neither  explained 
nor  suggested  by  anything  in  the  context,  with  which,  indeed,  the 
idea  would  have  no  apparent  connexion.  Some  expositors,  indeed, 
have  found  an  allusion  to  the  metaphorical  use  of  (broSi'to-flai,  “  to 
prepare  for  a  contest,”  as  in  Plut.  Mor.  81 1  E,  7 rpos  7ra(ra^  a7ro8i;o- 
pitvot  TYjv  7toXltlk7]v  7rpd£iv.  This  explanation  is  very  far-fetched, 
and  entirely  unsuitable. 

2.  Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  <?/.,  adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
commentators,  Chrysostom,  Severianus,  Theodore  Mops.,  and 
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Theodoret,  viz.  taking  ras  dp^a?,  k.t.\ .,  as  governed  by  d7reKS.,  the 
sense  being,  “  having  stripped  off  from  himself  the  hostile  powers  of 
evil.”  “  Our  Lord  by  Plis  death  stripped  away  from  Himself  all 
the  opposing  Powers  of  Evil  (observe  the  article)  that  sought  in 
the  nature  which  He  had  condescended  to  assume  to  win  for 
themselves  a  victory,”  Ell.  Similarly  Lightfoot,  “Christ  took  upon 
Himself  our  human  nature  with  all  its  temptations  (Heb.  iv.  15). 
The  powers  of  evil  gathered  about  Him.  Again  and  again  they 
assailed  Him  ;  but  each  fresh  assault  ended  in  a  new  defeat.” 
“  The  final  act  in  the  conflict  began  with  the  agony  of  Gethsemane  ; 
it  ended  with  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  The  victory  was  complete. 
The  enemy  of  man  was  defeated.  The  powers  of  evil,  which  had 
clung  like  a  Nessus  robe  about  His  humanity,  were  torn  off  and 
cast  aside  for  ever.  And  the  victory  of  mankind  is  involved  in  the 
victory  of  Christ.  In  His  Cross  we  too  are  divested  of  the  poisonous 
clinging  garments  of  temptation  and  sin  and  death ;  rw  d-roOto-Oau 
T7)V  OvrjTOTrjTdj  says  Theodore,  rjv  inrkp  rijs  Koivrjs  d<£efA.€v  tvepyecrtas, 
aTreSAraro  KaKavuv  (i.e,  rtov  dvTtKeip,evu)V  Swd/xctov)  ttjv  avdevTtlav  rpirtp 

IkI^PW1'0  KaO'  f]fJL(x)v” 

But  this  interpretation  is  open  to  serious  if  not  fatal  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  as  the  verb  means  to  divest  of  clothing,  it  requires 
us  to  regard  these  hostile  powers  in  the  light  of  a  clothing  of  God 
or  Christ,  a  “  Nessus  robe,”  as  Lightfoot  expresses  it. 

If  the  interpretation,  “  putting  off  the  body,”  is  to  be  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  the  metaphor,  though  a  natural  one,  is  not 
suggested  or  explained  by  the  context,  the  objection  applies  more 
strongly  to  the  view  in  question,  which  supposes  a  metaphor  by  no 
means  easy  to  understand  and  not  elsewhere  paralleled.  The  putting 
off  the  old  man,  ch.  iii.  9,  is  not  at  all  parallel.  Lightfoot  compares 
Philo,  Quod  det .  pot .  ins.  13  (i.  p.  199),  where  the  image  in  the 
context  is  that  of  a  wrestling  bout,  i^avacrTavres  Se  Kal  $t€peL<rap.€voi 
ras  evrexyovs  avTiov  7repL7r\oKas  cu/xapaj?  iKSvcropceOa  ;  but  there  the 
figure  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  context.  Here  (and  this  is 
the  second  objection)  the  figure  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  context. 
As  Alford  observes,  “  is  it  in  any  way  relevant  to  the  fact  of  the 
law  being  antiquated  by  God  in  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  to  say  that  He  in  that  act  (or,  according  to  others,  Christ  in 
that  act)  spoiled  and  triumphed  over  the  infernal  potentates  ?  ” 
Lastly,  there  is  another  very  strong  objection.  If  it  was  only  by 
putting  off  His  human  body  on  the  Cross  that  He  could  put  off 
from  Himself  the  powers  of  evil  that  beset  His  humanity,  this 
would  not  be  victory,  but  retreat. 

3.  Alford  observes,  and  apparently  with  justice,  that  the  terms 
dpxoiL  and  €$ov(Ttac  are  general ;  and  a  specific  reference  to  “  infernal 
powers  ”  is  not  to  be  assumed  unless  it  is  determined  by  the 
context,  as  in  Eph.  vi.  12.  “  Now  the  words  have  occurred  before 
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in  this  very  passage,  ver.  10,  where  Christ  is  exalted  as  4>aXy 
7racr^9  Kai  cfoutrtas,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid 

connecting  our  present  expression  with  that,  seeing  that  in  tv is 
dp\ds  Kcil  ms  cfovcria?  the  articles  seem  to  contain  a  manifest 
reference  to  it.”  Taking  the  words,  then,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
he  explains  the  whole  by  reference  to  passages  in  which  the  Law  is 
said  to  have  been  administered  by  angels,  Gal.  iii.  19,  Stamyels 
St  dyyeXu)V  :  Heb.  ii.  2,  6  Si  ayyeXu)v  XaXrjOels  Aoyos  :  Acts  vii.  53, 
€  Adhere  rov  vojxov  els  Seamy  as  ayyeXwv.  Compare  Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  5.  3,  yfiMV  tcl  /cdAAicrra  tu)v  SoypL(tTO)v,  Kat  rd  oatwrara  r<bv  ev 
tols  vofxo is  Si  ayyeX iov  7 rapa  rov  ©eou  pea Oovtv)V,  “  they  were  the 
promulgators  of  the  xeipoypafyov  tols  Soy/xacriv.”  That  writing  was 
first  wiped  out,  and  then  nailed  to  the  Cross — abrogated  and 
suspended  there.  “  Thus  God  ane^eSvc raro  ms  apxds  Kal  ms 
efoixrias — divested  Himself  of,  put  off  from  Himself,  that  dyycAwv 
SiaTayr),  manifesting  Himself  henceforward  without  a  veil  in  the 
exalted  Person  of  Jesus.”  It  is  no  objection  to  this  “that  thus 
more  prominence  would  be  given  to  angelic  agency  in  the  law  than 
was  really  the  fact ;  the  answer  is,  that  the  prominence  which  is 
given  is  owing  to  the  errors  of  the  false  teachers,  who  had  evidently 
associated  the  Jewish  observances  in  some  way  with  the  worship  of 
angels.”  With  reference  to  this,  the  statement  of  Theodoret  quoted 
below  on  ver.  18  is  important,  roi»s  dyyeXovs  o-efieiv  elarjyovvTO , 
Sea  r ovtvjv  A eyovres  SeSoerOai  rdv  yo/aov.  “  St.  Paul’s  argument  will 
go  only  to  this, — that  whatever  part  the  angelic  powers  may  have 
had ,  or  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  the  previous  dispensation, 
all  such  interposition  was  now  at  an  end,  that  dispensation  itself 
being  once  for  all  antiquated  and  put  away.”  Ritschl’s  view  is 
similar.  Ellicott’s  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  verse  refers  to  ©cos,  not  Xpto-Tos.  But,  in  fact, 
it  only  assumes  that  the  contrary  is  not  proved.  The  principal 
objection  to  taking  6  ©eo's  as  the  subject  throughout  is  the  supposed 
difficulty  or  impossibility  of  interpreting  cbreKSixrd/xevos,  k.t.X of 
God  the  Father.  It  is  not  logical  to  adopt  this  argument,  and 
then  to  reject  an  interpretation  which  meets  this  difficulty  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  must  be  6  Xpiaros. 

4.  The  foregoing  interpretations  assume  that  aireKSva-dpLevos , 
being  in  the  middle  voice,  must  mean  “  stripping  from  himself.” 
But  the  middle  often  only  expresses  a  personal  interest,  and  the 
cognate  verb  aTreSverdp.e6a  occurs  in  Plato,  Rep.  p.  612  A  (quoted 
by  Meyer),  in  the  sense  “nudavimus.”  Nor  does  the  fact  that  in 
iii.  9  the  same  verb  in  the  same  voice  means  “  strip  from  oneself,” 
decide  the  question  as  to  its  meaning  here.  As  Bp.  Perowne  observes 
(apnd  Moule),  there  are  classical  parallels  to  such  a  varying  use 
of  the  middle  in  neighbouring  contexts.  See  Soph.  Ajax,  245, 
647.  It  is  allowable,  therefore,  to  take  the  verb  here  in  the  sense 
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“spoil,  disarm,”  the  middle  conveying  the  idea  “sibi  exspoliarc.” 
This  sense,  accordingly,  is  adopted  by  Bengel,  De  Wette,  Meyer, 
Moule,  Eadie,  Soden.  Most  of  these,  however,  understand  as  in 
(1)  (2)  by  the  ap^al  kou  igovaiai  the  infernal  powers.  Some  of  the 
objections  made  to  (2)  apply  to  this  view  also.  First,  that  if  these 
were  intended  we  should  expect  this  to  be  specified  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  does  not  harmonise  with  the  context.  What  had  the  dis¬ 
arming  of  the  infernal  powers  to  do  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Soy/xara  ?  or  what  connexion  had  the  assertion  of  it  with  the  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  Opi](TK€ta  twv  ayylkaiv  ?  Meyer’s  explanation  is  that 
it  was  in  sin  that  these  powers  had  their  strength  in  their  hostility 
to  God,  and  “the  power  of  sin  was  in  the  Law”  (1  Cor.  xv.  56); 
hence  with  the  law  “  the  infernal  power  stands  and  falls.”  Surely 
a  faulty  argument.  The  abolition  of  the  law  does  not  do  away  with 
sin.  Moule,  again,  says,  “  He  who  is  King  of  all  orders  of  good 
angels  is  here  presented  as  Conqueror  of  their  evil  counterpart.” 
This  supposes  that  rds  ap^as,  k.t. A.,  here  are  actually  contrasted  with 
7010-77$  dpx^S  k-t.X.,  in  ver.  10,  of  which  contrast  there  is  no  indication. 

5.  V.  Soden  adopts  the  translation  “ spoiled,”  i.e.  “disarmed,” 
but  adopts  a  view  of  opxaL  Kal  efcowiai  similar  to  that  of  Alford 
and  Ritschl,  viz.  that  they  are  the  angelic  powers  in  so  far  as  they 
represent  the  Law,  and  thereby  have  power  over  men,  and  doubly 
over  those  who  do  not  fulfil  it,  that  is  (since  ideally  the  law  was 
valid  for  all  men),  not  Jews  only,  but  Gentiles  also  (Gal.  iv.  3,  9, 
iii.  19;  1  Cor.  viii.  5  sqq.).  The  fact,  which  in  ver.  14  was 
described  on  the  side  of  men,  is  now  carried  out  in  its  significance 
for  the  angelic  powers  who  represented  those  So'y/xara,  having  in 
view  the  fact  that  the  Soyp.aTi£eu'  taught  in  Colossae,  which  the 
apostle  is  combating,  was  ultimately  a  Op^o-Keta  tw  ayylXaiv 
(18, 23). 

This  view  is  equally  tenable  whether  the  subject  is  taken  to  be 
o  Geos  or  6  Xpto-Tos,  and  it  seems  less  open  to  objection  than  the 
former.  The  remark  quoted  above  from  Alford  as  to  the  promi¬ 
nence  given  to  angelic  action  is  equally  applicable  to  this  interpre¬ 
tation. 

eSeiy/xancrev.  A  rare  word,  which,  perhaps,  is  also  to  be  read  in 
Matt.  i.  19,  p r)  OtXiDv  avri]v  Say/xartVat : 1  and  Lightfoot  also  quotes 
a  passage  from  Acta  Pauli  et  Petri ,  in  which  it  occurs,  Iva  /xi)  /xoVov 

tt7TO  TTjS  T OV  ZSl/X0)I'09  (t7 TttTT/S  tjiVybHTlV,  d/\Ad  KCLL  Say pLOLTL(TOVmV  OLVTOV, 

where  it  is  explained  in  the  context  as  “to  proclaim.”  The  sub¬ 
stantive  Seiy/xancr/xds  occurs  in  the  Rosetta  inscription.  The  idea 
involved  in  deiy/xar/^eii'  is  only  that  of  public  exhibition,  not  of 
shame  (TrapaSeLypiaTL^Lv). 

Iv  TTappY]o-i'a.  The  rendering  “  openly,”  as  in  AV.  and  retained 

1  The  Text.  Rec.  there  has  TrapadeiypaTiaai , — a  word  which  frequently  occurs 
in  Polyb.  etc.  ;  also  Num.  xxv.  4;  Isa.  iv.  17;  Jer.  xiii.  22;  Ez.  xxviii.  17. 
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in  RV.,  is  approved  by  Bengel,  De  Wctte,  Olsh.,  Wordsworth,  and 
Eadie.  Br^oo-ia,  7rdvr(ov  bp^vruiv,  Theoph.,  Alford  would  preserve 
the  idea  of  “openness  of  speech,”  “declaring  and  revealing  by  the 
Cross  that  there  is  none  other  but  Christ  the  Head  apxrjs 

kcll  efovo-iW”  “  Openness  of  speech,”  however,  seems  unsuitable 
to  the  connexion.  As  to  the  sense  “  openly,  publicly,”  it  seems  to 
be  supported  by  John  vii.  4,  where  iv  TrapprprU  dvai  is  opposed  to 

iv  KpV7TT<2  7TOULV,  Ulld  xi.  54>  hq<TOVS  OVK€TL  7Tapprj(TLa  7TCptC7r(XT€t  iv 

rot?  ’IovSaiot?  aWd  InrrjXOev  iKtWev,  k.t.X.  In  St.  Paul,  however,  it 
always  means  “with  boldness,  or  confidence”  (an  idea  which  is 
also  present  in  the  places  cited),  and  so  it  is  understood  here  by 
Meyer,  Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  Soden.  Hofmann  connects  iv  izapp^cria 
in  the  sense  “  openly  ”  with  Opia^/levaas,  which,  however,  already 
contains  that  idea. 

dpiafipeuo-as  auTOus.  aurou's,  maSC.  of  the  ap^ai  kcu  e£.,  because 
they  are  treated  as  personal  existences,  not  with  any  reference  to 
their  possible  designation  as  dyyeAous. 

Opia^/Sevaas,  “  triumphing  over  them,”  or,  rather,  “  leading  them 
in  triumph,”  as  in  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  This  is  the  usual  signification  of 
the  verb  with  accus.  of  person.  E.g.  Plut.  Tkes.  et  Rom.  4, 
ySacrtXet?  iOpLapLptvcre  /cat  rjyepLovas.  Wetstein,  On  Cor.  /.£,  gives 
other  examples. 

iv  aura.  Bengel,  De  Wette,  a/.f  take  this  as  =  €v  Xpio-rw. 
But  Christ  is  not  mentioned  in  ver.  14.  Most  commentators 
understand  it  as  =  €V  aravpio.  To  this  Soden  objects  that  orraupos 
in  ver.  14  is  only  a  secondary  idea;  and  he  refers  the  pronoun  to 
X^tpdypa(j>ov.  In  doing  away  with  the  x€LP°yPa<t>ov  God  triumphed 
over  those  who  administered  it.  (Meyer,  ed.  4  (1874),  does  not 
mention  this  view,  which  is  attributed  to  him  by  Ellicott  (1857) 
and  Eadie  (1855).)  The  Vulgate  has  “in  semetipso,”  and  so  RV. 
margin.  G  reads  iv  iavT<$. 

The  metaphor  is  a  very  bold  one  whether  understood  of  God 
or  of  Christ.  If  aural  refers  to  erraupw,  the  words  would  certainly 
be  more  suitable  to  Christ,  and  in  that  case  the  antithesis  between 
0piap./?cuoras  and  iv  oraupcS  would  be  extremely  striking.  “The 
violence  of  the  metaphor,”  says  Lightfoot,  “is  its  justification. 
The  paradox  of  the  Crucifixion  is  thus  placed  in  the  strongest  light 
— triumph  in  helplessness  and  glory  in  shame.  The  convict’s 
gibbet  is  the  victor’s  car.”  No  doubt  this  way  of  putting  the 
thought  is  very  striking ;  but  if  this  had  been  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle,  might  we  not  expect  that  he  would  express  it  more  dis¬ 
tinctly,  instead  of  almost  hiding  it,  as  we  may  say,  in  an  un- 
emphatic  pronoun  with  an  ambiguous  preposition  iv?  We  might 
have  expected  some  such  expression,  for  instance,  as  o-ravpiodeU 
iOpidfifttvo-e.  But,  in  fact,  the  contrast  suggested  would  be  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  apostle’s  purpose,  and  the  more  striking  it  is  the 
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less  likely  is  it  that  he  would  introduce  it  in  this  way  as  a  side- 
thought,  thus  tending  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  from  the  argu¬ 
ment. 

For  iv  ai’Tto  Origen  (in  several  places)  reads  iv  ru  £v\w.  So 
also  his  translator  ( Int .  ii.  416),  commenting  on  “in  ligno  crucis,” 
says  :  “licet  in  aliis  exemplaribus  habeatur  triumphans  in  semetipso , 
sed  apud  Graecos  habetur  in  lignoP 

16-23.  Practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  ascetic 
precepts  and  the  angel-worship  of  the  false  teachers .  With  their 
precepts  about  eating  and  drinking  and  observance  of  days,  they 
would  have  you  attach  yourselves  to  the  shadow,  whereas  you  are  in 
possession  of  the  reality .  The  cult  of  angels  is  inculcated  as  a  becom¬ 
ing  exercise  of  humility  ;  but  this  is  a  false  humility,  and  is  really  the 
fruit  of  carnal  pride ,  vaunting  itself  in  the  pretended  knowledge  of 
these  angelic  powers,  and  is  derogatory  to  Christ  the  Head,  on  whom 
alotie  we  depend  for  spiritual  health  and  growth. 

16.  Mr]  out/  ns  ujias  Kpiviru.  “  Therefore,”  seeing  that  the  law  of 
ordinances  has  been  done  away  with,  “  let  not  any  one,”  not  /x^Set?, 
but  fit j  ns,  as  in  ver.  8,  pointing  to  some  definite  persons ;  Kpt vctw, 
not  “condemn,”  but  “judge  you,  take  you  to  task.”  Compare 
Rom.  xiv.  3,  4 ;  1  Cor.  x.  29. 

iv  Ppwaret  rj  iv  noaei.  “  In  eating  or  in  drinking,”  i.e.  in  the 
matter  of  eating  or  drinking.  Compare  Rom.  xiv.  17,  ov  y dp  co-rtv 
r;  ftacriXtia  rov  (Deov  /3f)£)(ris  kcu  Troons.  PpHicris  in  St.  Paul  is  always 
the  action  of  eating  (1  Cor.  viii.  4;  2  Cor.  ix.  10),  not  the  thing 
eaten  (/fyco/xa,  1  Cor.  vi.  13,  viii.  8,  x.  3,  al. ;  Heb.  ix.  10).  In 
Homer,  indeed,  /?pwo-ts  is  used  for  “food”  (//.  i.  210,  al.) ;  and  so 
in  St.  John  iv.  32  ;  cf.  34,  vi.  27,  55.  There  is  a  similar  difference 
between  7 rou-t?  and  7ro/xa. 

The  Mosaic  Law  contained  no  prohibition  respecting  drinks 
except  in  special  cases,  namely,  those  of  Nazirite  vows  and  of 
priests  ministering  in  the  tabernacle  (Num.  vi.  3 ;  Lev.  x.  9). 
There  was  also  a  prohibition  of  drinking  from  vessels  rendered 
unclean  by  the  dead  bodies  of  unclean  animals  (Lev.  xi.  34).  We 
know,  however,  that  the  Essenes,  the  prototypes  of  the  Colossian 
false  teachers,  went  far  beyond  the  Mosaic  code,  abstaining  wholly 
from  wine  and  from  animal  food  (see  Lightfoot,  p.  86). 

Lightfoot  reads  koL  iv  7 roVct,  with  B,  Syr-Pesh.  Boh.,  Tertull. 
Origen.  Tertullian,  however,  reads  et  in  all  four  places,  therefore 
his  evidence  in  this  instance  is  valueless.  The  Syriac  also  has 
“and”  in  three  of  the  four  places,  “or”  only  in  the  second;  its 
evidence  also,  therefore,  counts  for  nothing.  The  apostle  might 
have  written  /cat  not  y,  because  /fyukrts  and  7r oVts  naturally  belong 
together  (but  so,  indeed,  do  the  following  three),  and  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  I]  in  the  other  three  clauses  would  easily  lead  a  copyist  to 
substitute  it  here.  But  the  authority  for  /cat  is  too  slight. 
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Compare  I  Cor.  xi.  27,  icrOiy  rov  dpr ov  y  irt VY)  TO  Trorypiov ,  k.t.A.., 
where  A,  some  cursives,  Syr-Pesh.  Boh.  Eth.,  Origen,  al.  have  /cat. 

rj  iv  |X€pci,  “in  the  matter  of”;  compare  cV  toi/toI  tw  /xcpa, 
2  Cor.  iii.  10,  ix.  3;  /xcpos  often  denotes  the  class  or  category, 
especially  with  verbs  like  ti#«W,  as  in  Plato,  Rep.  i.  348  E,  iv 
apery 5  /cat  cro<£ias  rt^T/s  /xcpet  dSt Kiav.  Chrys.  and  Theodoret 
take  it  here  in  the  sense  “  part,”  ov  yap  Sy  7rdvra  Karet^ov  rd 
7 rpoTcpa,  Chrys. 

eoprrjs  r\  mujiYjidas  t]  uaPJ3cuw.  The  words  specify  the  annual, 
monthly,  and  weekly  celebrations;  cf.  Gal.  iv.  10. 

(jafiflara,  though  plural,  means  “a  Sabbath  day,”  being,  in  fact, 
a  Greek  transliteration  of  the  Aramaic,  and  from  its  form  mistaken 
for  a  plural.  Thus  Josephus  distinctly,  Ant.  iii.  10.  1,  IftSopiyv 
ypitpav  yns  o-df3/3ara  /caXctTat ;  also  ib.  i.  i.  i.  Compare  Hor.  Sat. 
i.  9.  69,  “hodie  tricesima  Sabbata.”  See  on  Lk.  iv.  31. 

B  G  have  the  spelling  veo^yvlas,  and  so  the  Vulg. 

17.  a  icrriv  triad  Tali'  pcXXoi'Toii',  to  Se  craipa  XptcrTou.  cr/ctd  does 
not  mean  an  outline  or  sketch  (as  understood  by  Calvin  and 
many  others),  which  would  be  cr/ctaypac^ia  or  aKLaypd<f>yp.a ,  and 
is  excluded  by  the  antithesis  of  crdj/xa.  A  sketch  would  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  complete  picture.  It  is  simply  “shadow,”  having 
in  itself  no  substance,  but  indicating  the  existence  of  a  body  which 
casts  the  shadow,  o-d/x a  accordingly  retains  its  proper  signification 
“  body,”  not  “substance.”  Compare  Philo,  De  Conf.  Ling.  p.  434, 
to.  pXv  pyrd  rtov  XPV oyxwv  cr/ctd?  Tims  cocrarct  crco/xaTcov  drat:  Opposed 
to  to.  vcf>€(TTiora  dXyOeia  7Tpdy/xaTa.  Josephus,  Bell.  Jlld.  ii.  2.  5, 
(TKidv  atnycrd/xcvos  ySatrtXctas,  y s  ypiraaev  caimd  to  crd>/xa.  Compare 
also  Heb.  X.  I,  cr/cidv  c^ou'  d  vopio s  tcuv  /aeWovrcov  dya#d>i',  ovk 
avryv  ryv  eiKova  twv  7rpayyxdrojv :  ib.  viii.  5,  cr/cta  Xarpevovm  ru>v 
c7rovpavLu)v.  The  figure  expresses  both  the  unsubstantiality  and 
the  supersession  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  But  the  thought  found  in 
it  by  some  Greek  commentators,  and  adopted  by  Meyer  and 
Eightfoot,  that  the  shadow  comes  before  the  substance  (?/  cr/ctd 
7 rporpe^ei  rov  truo/xaros),  is  not  contained  in  the  text ;  for  it  is  no 
part  of  the  idea  of  a  shadow  that  it  goes  before  the  body,  or  is 
seen  before  it.  Theodoret  presses  the  figure  still  further :  7 rpo- 
Acx/xySavct  y  cr/ctd  to  crco/xa  artcr^ovTos  rov  c^uitos*  cos  etvat  cr/ctdi/  p\v 
rov  vdpiov  crco/xa  Se  ryv  ^apti',  tov  &z<nrbryv  Xpiardv. 

Meyer  again  presses  the  tense  of  ccm  so  far  as  to  infer  that  rd 
jilWovra  are  not  the  already  then  existing  Christian  relations,  the 
Ka ivy  htaOyKy  (rather  rd  rys  Katies  8ta6b;/c?ys),  but  belong  “  wholly  ” 
to  the  a lo)v  pLe\\o)v.  The  present,  however,  is  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  remark  of  Davenant  {a pud  Ellicott),  “loquitur 
de  illis  ut  considerantur  in  sua  natura ,  abstractae  a  circumstantiis 
temporis.”  Yet  it  may  be  used  in  its  temporal  sense  quite  as  well 
as  the  presents  in  Heb.  x.  1.  sqq.  For  the  observance  of  these 
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times  and  seasons  had  not  ceased,  although  that  of  which  they 
were  the  shadow  had  come.  Meyer’s  interpretation  would  vitiate 
the  apostle’s  reasoning,  for  if  ra  piWovra  were  still  wholly  future, 
the  cr/aa  would  not  be  superseded,  and  the  observances  referred  to 
would  retain  their  importance. 

V.  Soden  regards  <m/xa  as  denoting  Ta  ptWovra  in  their  con¬ 
crete  organisation,  i.e.  the  Church  (cf.  ver.  19). 

toO  Xpiorou,  i.e.  belongs  to  Christ ;  the  blessings  typified  by 
these  observances  are  found  in  Him.  The  article  is  prefixed  in 
N*  A  C  P  1 7  a/.,  Oec.;  omitted  in  Sc  D  G  K  L  most  mss.,  Chrys. 
etc.  Chrysostom  mentions  a  strange  punctuation :  oi  filv  ovv 
tovto  orifoucr r  to  &€  o'tu/xa,  Xptcrrov,  r)  Se  aXrjO^la  C7rt  X/hotoO 
yeyovev'  oi  8e,  to  8e  oxo/xa  Xpicrrov  pyStls  v/ias  KaTajSpafieveTO), 
Tovreo-riVj  €7rypea^€T0).  So  Augustine,  Ep .  59)  u  Corpus  autem 
Christi  nemo  vos  convincat,”  confessing  that  he  does  not 
understand  it.  This  connexion  is  also  supported  by  A  B  P 
(apparently  X  also)  a/.,  Eth. 

18.  MtjScls  upas  KaTappapeueTG).  KarappaSevtiv  is  an  extremely 
rare  word.  Jerome  reckoned  it  as  one  of  St.  Paul’s  Cilicisms,  but 
it  has  been  found  in  two  other  places.  First  in  Demosth.  Mid. 
p.  544  (not  as  used  by  the  orator,  but  in  a  statement  of  witnesses), 

Sta  ravTrjv  T7]v  air  lav  iTrurrd/jLtOa  ^Lrpdriiiva  vi to  MeiStou  Karafipa/Sev- 
Oivra  Kal  7rapd  Trdvra  rd  8Aa ta  ctTt/xw^eWa.  StratO  had  been 
arbitrator  in  a  cause  between  Demosthenes  and  Meidias,  and  as 
the  latter  did  not  appear,  gave  judgment  against  him.  On  this 
account  Meidias  contrived  to  have  Strato  condemned  to  urifiia. 
The  other  passage  quoted  in  the  Lexicons  and  commentators  is 
in  Eustathius  on  Horn.  II.  A.  402  sqq.  Speaking  of  the  assistance 
which  Briareus,  son  of  Poseidon,  rendered  to  Zeus,  when  Poseidon, 
with  two  other  deities,  conspired  against  him,  Eustathius  observes 
that  as  amongst  men  sons  often  differ  from  their  fathers,  ovtws 
ovSe  6  pivOiKos  Bpidpetos  (f>l\a  cj>pov€L  tw  7rarpLy  dAAd  KarafipafievtL 
avroVy  Ids  faiaiv  oi  TraAatot,  tov  <f>vcrLKov  Oz&fxov  irpoOlfi^vos  to 
SiKaiov.  Here  the  word  clearly  means  “  decides,  or  takes  part, 
against,”  and  from  the  words  ids  cfiacriv  oi  7mAaiot,  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  a  definition  of  the  word  by  a  scholar  to  whom  it  wras 
familiar.  It  will  be  observed  that  neither  in  this  passage  nor  in 
the  former  is  there  any  question  of  a  prize. 

This  meaning  of  the  verb  is  confirmed  by  its  etymology.  The 
simple  verb  fipaftt r«r,  which,  of  course,  signifies  primarily  “  to  act 
as  ftpafitvs  or  umpire,”  awarding  the  prize,  fipafidov  (1  Cor.  ix.  24  ; 
Phil.  iii.  14),  seems,  in  all  the  examples  that  we  have  of  its  use,  to 
have  dropped  all  reference  to  a  prize,  and  to  mean  only  “to 
decide.”  For  instance,  Isocr.  Areop.  p.  144  B,  lv  Trj  KX^pdo-ei  ryv 
tv^v  fipafitvcruv.  The  same  writer,  Phil.  c.  29,  uses  rd  n apd 
(tlvos)  fipafievopieva  to  express  regulations  made  by  a  person.  In 
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Demosthenes,  again,  01.  p.  36,  7>  Ta  twv  aWiov  StKaia  /3paf3€vav  is 
“to  arbitrate  or  decide  on  the  rights  of  others.”  So  p.  1231,  n, 
of  the  unequal  treatment  of  rich  and  poor,  tovtov  t ov  Tpoirov  vpitvy 
TdVTa  fipafitvovTwv.  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  I.  I,  has  :  7rap€K€\evcraTO 

pyj&tVOS  OVTU)<S  U>$  TOV  StKOLLOV  7TpOVOOVpL€VOV<;  Kpil'€LV  TOlS  O^A.Ot?  .  .  . 

fipa/3* V€LV  Sc  U7racn  to  tcrov ;  and  Ant.  xiv.  9.  5,  <Ls  d  kcll  iro\ip.ov 
ponas  fipafievti  to  Odov.  Compare  also  CoL  iii.  15,  rj  eiprjvr)  tov 
Xpto-Tov  fipafizviTd)  c^  rat?  /capSiats  vp.Q)v.  In  accordance  with  this 
meaning  of  f3pa/3cveiv ,  KdTafip.  would  mean  “to  decide  or  give 
judgment  against  ”  3  and  it  is  so  interpreted  by  Photius  (ap.  Oec.) 
and  Hesychius,  KaraK/Hvcr a>.  So  also  the  Syriac  Versions. 

This  gives  an  excellent  sense  here,  the  phrase  being  stronger 
than  the  similar  one  in  ver.  16,  KpcvtTiv.  It  is  adopted  instead 
of  KaraKptvcroj,  probably  in  order  to  suggest  the  idea  of  assump¬ 
tion  of  authority.  This  is  the  interpretation  adopted  by  Reiche, 
Bleek,  Field  ( Otium  Arorvicense ),  and  many  others.  Bengel’s  inter¬ 
pretation  is :  “  ne  quis  brabeutae  potestatem  usurpans,  atque  adeo 
abutens,  vos  currentes  moderetur,  perperamque  praescribat  quid 
sequi  quid  fugere  debeatis  praemium  accepturi  ” ;  and  similarly 
a-Lapide  and  Beza.  This  seems  to  put  too  much  into  the  word. 

The  Greek  commentators,  who  seem  to  have  had  no  independent 
knowledge  of  the  word,  take  it  to  be  equivalent  to  Trdpappdfievtiv, 
which  occurs  in  Polybius  and  Plutarch,  and  means  to  assign  the 
prize  unfairly.  Zonaras  (ap.  Suicer)  says  :  KaTafipafievttv  cVri  to 
p,y  vtKrjcravTa  a^tovv  tov  fipafieiov,  dAA’  crcpoj  StSoi/ai  a vto.  This 
implies  that  6  Kara/fya/^ciW  is  the  judge.  Suidas’  words  are  :  to 
dAA  ov  aydivi^opiivov  aXXov  (TTt^avovaOai  Acyei  o  d7rdcrToAas  /cara- 
fipafievecrOcu.  Meyer,  adopting  this  view,  supposes  the  apostle 
to  mean  “  willing  (0c Awf)  to  bring  it  about  that  the  prize  may  be 
withheld  from  you  and  given  to  him  and  his.”  As  their  obtaining 
the  prize  would  not  involve  others  losing  it,  this  would  imply 
folly  as  well  as  malice.  The  meaning  assigned  by  recent  com¬ 
mentators  generally,  viz.  “  rob  or  beguile  you  of  your  prize,”  i.e. 
“cause  you  to  lose  your  reward  by  defeat,”  or  the  like,  does  not 
agree  either  with  Suidas  or  Zonaras,  and  it  increases  the  difficulty 
of  0cAan'.  It  results  from  the  desire  to  retain  a  reference  to  a 
f3pa/3  etov,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  generally  retained  in  the 
simple  verb,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  the  compound. 

OeXwy  cV  Tairc  1  yo<|>pocru nr).  These  words  are  very  difficult. 
Many  commentators  (including  Augustine,  Estius,  Olshausen, 
Bleek,  Lightfoot)  explain  them  as  a  Hebraism  in  imitation  of 
the  Hebrew  "n  )*£n,  “  taking  delight  in,”  or  rather  (since  the 
Hebrew  verb  does  not  mean  0cActi'}  but  cvSokc iv),  of  the  occasional 
Septuagint  rendering  of  that  expression  (1  Sam.  xviii.  22;  2  Sam. 
xv.  26;  1  Kings,  x.  9;  2  Chron.  ix.  8;  Ps.  cxi.  1,  cxlvii.  10). 
In  1  Chron.  xxviii.  4,  the  same  words  occur  as  a  rendering 
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of  "a  mn.  Lightfoot  also  quotes  from  the  Test.  XII.  Patr.  Asher 

i. ,  lav  ovv  rj  ifsvXV  @*Xyj  KaXw. 

The  main  objection  to  this,  and  it  is  a  fatal  one,  is  that  St. 
Paul  does  not  use  Hebraisms  which  so  violate  Greek  grammar. 
The  fact  of  such  an  expression  occurring  in  the  Sept.,  especially  in 
Sam.  Kings  and  Chron.,  is  not  a  reason  for  attributing  it  to 
St.  Paul.  Indeed,  except  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  io,  the  object  in  the 
Sept,  is  always  a  person.  In  the  Apocrypha,  OlXeiv  lv  is  not  found. 
The  expression  deXrjTas  vo/xov,  i  Macc.  iv.  42,  is  not  parallel.  Nor  is 
this  interpretation  relevant  to  the  context,  for  it  is  not  the  pleasure 
which  the  false  teacher  takes  in  his  humility,  etc.,  that  is  in 
question. 

Alford  connects  OeXwv  with  the  participle,  translating  “  of 
purpose,”  and  comparing  2  Pet.  iii.  5,  XavOdvei  yap  avrovs  tovto 
OlXovra*;.  He  also  quotes  Theophylact  as  apparently  supporting 
this  view,  OiXovcnv  v/xas  KaTafipafievetv  Sta  ra.7 rttvocfrp.  But  both 
this  comment  and  the  passage  in  2  Pet.  are  equally,  if  not  more, 
applicable  to  the  following  interpretation. 

Other  expositors  connect  01 X<vv  with  the  following  words, 
supplying  KaTafipafieveiv.  So  Theodoret  :  tovto  tolvvv  avve- 
j3 ovXevov  Ikclvol  ytW(r#ai,  TaTreivocjipocrvvr)  SrjOev  K€^p?//xeVot  (compare 
Theoph.  above) ;  and  so  Photius,  Buttmann,  Eadie,  Ellicott,  and 
many  others.  Theodoret,  indeed,  presses  6l\a>v  too  far ;  the 
purpose  of  the  false  teachers  was  not  directly,  but  indirectly  hostile 
to  the  Colossians. 

RV.  marg.  has:  “of  his  own  mere  will,  by  humility,”  etc. 
This  agrees  nearly  with  Beza :  “hoc  munus  sibi  a  nullo  tributum 
exercens,”  Reiche,  Tittmann,  at.  It  also  corresponds  well  with 
lOcXoOprjo-Kcla  below,  and,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  deserve  the 
preference.  The  construction  (which  is  the  same  as  Alford’s)  is 
simpler  grammatically  than  that  last  mentioned,  and  the  sense 
obtained  is  more  satisfactory.  Luther  (followed  by  Ewald  and 
Tyndale)  gives  a  similar  sense  to  OiXuv,  but  connects  it  with 

i/ijSaTevuiv. 

Lightfoot  quotes  two  conjectural  emendations,  viz.  OeXyuv, 
suggested  by  Leclerc  {ad  toe.)  and  Bentley  (0/7.  Sacr.  p.  59), 
and  more  plausibly  IXOidv,  suggested  by  Toup  {E?ne?id.  in  Suidam, 

ii.  p.  63).  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that  if  IXOuv  had 
stood  here  originally  it  could  be  corrupted  into  OeXuv.  Hort 
conjectures  iv  iOeXoTaTruvofypovvvr}.  The  last  "word  is  actually 
employed  by  Basil,  and  compounds  of  lOtXo-  were  used  freely 
when  St.  Paul  wrote.  Compare  Aug.  Ep.  149,  §  27  :  “Sic  enim  et 
vulgo  dicitur  qui  divitem  affectat  thelodives ,  et  qui  sapientem 
thelosapiens,  et  cetera  hujusmodi.  Ergo  et  hie  thelohnmilis , 
quod  plenius  dicitur  thelon  humilis ,  id  est  volens  humilis ,  quod 
intelligitur  ‘volens  videri  humilis,’  ‘ affectans  humilitatem.’ ” 
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e v  Tonreiyoc^pocruyT]  /cal  OprjcrKeia  Tali'  ayy ekuv.  to-tt.  is  elsewhere 
(except  ver.  23)  treated  as  a  virtue,  and  so  in  this  Ep.  iii.  12. 
But  there  is  false  as  well  as  true  humility,  and  here  it  is  defined 
by  the  following  Oprjo-Ktla  tmv  dyy.,  which  again  is  illustrated  by  it. 
What  is  referred  to,  then,  is  the  humility  which  finds  expression 
in  the  worship  of  angels,  and  this  worship  again  is  that  which  is 
inspired  by  this  false  humility.  Perhaps  the  false  teachers  made 
much  of  humility  in  inculcating  this  Bpr^aKela,  chiefly  from  false 
notions  as  to  the  power  of  the  angels ;  but  partly,  it  may  be,  from 
an  idea  that  God  Himself  was  too  high  and  unapproachable  for 
men,  who  must  therefore  use  the  mediation  of  angels.  This  is 
the  explanation  given  by  Theodoret :  Xeyovres  ws  doparos  6  rlby 
oXo)v  ©cos,  dveefriKTOs  re  Kal  dKardXrpn-ro s,  /cat  TrpoarjKeL  Std  ro)y 
dyye\(DV  ryy  Belay  evpevetay  irpaypLarevecrBai,  Compare  Augustine, 
Conf.  x.  42,  “  Quern  invenirem  qui  me  reeonciliaret  tibi  ?  Am- 
biendum  mihi  fuit  ad  angelos?  Multi  conantes  ad  te  redire, 
neque  per  se  ipsos  valentes,  sicut  audio,  tentaverunt  haec,  et 
inciderunt  in  desiderium  curiosarum  visionum,  et  digni  habiti  sunt 
illusionibus.”  Zonaras,  again,  in  commenting  on  the  35th  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicaea,  says  there  was  an  ancient  heresy  of 
some  who  said  that  we  should  not  call  on  Christ  for  help  or 
access  to  God,  but  on  the  angels,  tbs  raya  rov  rov  Xpiarov 
eiriKaXeiaBai  7 rpos  ra  etprjpeva  pet^ov  os  ovros  rys  ipierepas  d£las 
(Suicer,  i.  p.  45).  So  also  Chrysostom  and  Thcophylact.  This 
latter  view,  however,  would  place  Christ  high  above  the  angels, 
and  therefore  cannot  have  been  that  of  the  Colossians,  who  re¬ 
quired  to  be  taught  the  superiority  of  Christ.  Nor  can  Theodoret’s 
explanation  be  adopted  without  hesitation,  since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  context  about  the  mediation  of  angels  or  of  Christ ;  nor 
does  this  view  of  ra7r eiyo<$>p.  agree  with  the  following  d  eupaKcv, 
k.t.X.  Theodoret,  however,  throws  light  on  the  passage  when  he 
States  that  ol  rib  vop o>  avyy]yopovyres  /cat  rods  dyyeXovs  aefiety 
avrols  elcrrjyovvTO ,  Sta  rovroy  \eyoyres  ScSocr^at  rby  vopov ,  for  which 
reason,  he  adds,  the  Council  at  Laodicaea  forbade  praying  to 
angels  :  /cat  pe\pi  Se  rov  vvv  evKrrjpia  rov  dylov  Mt^aryA  Trap  eKelyots 
Kal  to  is  bpopots  early  iSetv. 

a  ewpaKei'  ejxpaTeueii'  or  a  jjit]  eupaKev  cppaTeiW.  epBarevety  is 
properly  to  step  or  stand  on  (as  an  epfiarrjs).  So  with  gen.  Soph. 
Oed.  Tyr .  845,  epfiareveiy  ira rplSos.  Hence  “to  dwell  in,”  Eurip. 
I I  era c l .  875,  KXlfpovs  S'  ZpfiarevaeaOe  ^ Bovos :  and  similarly  of  a  god, 
to  “haunt”  a  place.  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  671,  IV  o  fiaK^enbras  a  lei 
Atdyvaos  ep/3arevet.  It  also  means  to  “enter  upon”  a  country, 
“to  invade.”  Later,  it  is  found  in  a  figurative  sense  of  “entering 
into”  a  subject  of  inquiry.  So  Philo,  De  Plant.  Noe.  ii.  19, 
“As  some  of  those  who  open  up  wells  often  fail  to  find  the 
SOUght-for  water,”  odrax;  ol  7rpocrtoTepa>  opovyres  rlby  e7rtarr)plby  Kal 
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e7ri7rA.€or  ifj./3aT€vovT€s  avrats,  dSuraroi'crt  rov  tcAovs  €7rit/'a.ucrai :  and 
SO  perhaps  2  Mace.  ii.  30,  TO  pXr  ififiareveiv  kul  1 rc.pl  narrow 
7roL€i<jt)aL  Xoynr  .  .  .  red  rys  icrropias  flpXriy*Ty  KaOyKd  (but  RV. 
“to  occupy  the  ground ”).  Athanas.  on  Matt.  xi.  27,  roXp.ypbv 
ifL/3aT€veLv  Tyv  aircpLvoijTov  (favorer.  Nemes.  De  Nat.  Horn.  (p.  64, 
ed.  Mattil.),  ovpavov  ipfiarcvu  rrj  Ocotpia. 

If  we  read  idtpaKcr  the  sense  will  be,  “dwelling  in,”  as  RV. 
“taking  his  stand  upon,”  as  RV.  marg.  or  “poring  over,  busying 
himself  with,”  or  with  the  idea  of  pride  in  his  possession,  “  making 
parade  with.”  “What  he  hath  seen”  is  then  to  be  understood 
ironically,  his  “visions.” 

Hilgenfeld  (quoted  by  Meyer)  understands  the  words  to  mean, 
without  irony,  “  taking  his  stand  on  the  ground  of  sense  ” ;  but 
against  this  is  the  perfect  kbtpaKcv  as  well  as  the  expressive  ip./3a- 
T€iW.  Besides,  the  error  in  question  was  based  on  a  supposed 
knowledge  of  angels. 

The  Rec.  Text  a  /A/  UopaKcv  conveys  the  idea,  “  intruding  into 
things  which  he  hath  not  seen.”  At  first  sight  this  is  easier.  But, 
as  Alford  remarks,  it  “  would  be  a  strange  and  incongruous  ex¬ 
pression  for  one  who  was  advocating  a  religion  of  faith — whose 
very  charter  is  fiaKaptoL  ol  fxy  iSbvres  Kal  ncTrurTcvKOTc^ — to  blame 
a  man  or  a  teacher  for  a  p.y  iwpaKcv  ip.fi areucti'.”  We  should  rather 
expect  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  fault  in  a  teacher  that  he  took  his 
stand  in  the  realm  of  sight. 

If,  however,  the  negative  was  written  from  the  apostle’s  point 
of  view,  we  should  expect  the  objective  o{>x  to  be  used ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  from  the  false  teacher’s  point  of  view,  “intruding” 
would  not  be  a  suitable  translation,  but  “  searching,”  or  the  like. 


As  to  the  reading,  the  evidence  is  as  follows  : — 

Without  the  negative : 

MSS.:  X*ABD*  1 7  28  6f2  codd.  mentioned  by  Jerome  ( Ep .  121  aa 
A/g.  i.  p.  880) ;  codd.  mentioned  by  Augustine  ( Ep .  149,  ii.  p.  514). 

Versions:  Old  Latin  dem  Boh.  Arab.  (Leipz.)  Eth. 

Fathers,  etc.:  Tertullian  {cotit.  Marc.  v.  19,  “ex  visionibus  angelicis,” 
and  apparently  Marcion  himself  also) ;  Origen  once  (in  the  Latin  translation. 
In  Cant.  iii.  p.  63,  “in  his  quae  videt”).  Also,  cont.  Cels.  i.  p.  5S3 
(Greek,  the  editions  prior  to  De  la  Rue) ;  Lucifer’s  De  non  conv.  c.  hacr. 
p.  7S2,  Migne  ;  Ambrosiaster  (explaining  thus  :  “  inflantur  motum  pervidentes 
stellarum,  quas  angelos  vocat.”  In  the  citation  of  the  text  editions  differ). 
Pseudo-Augustine,  Qnaest.  cx  At.  T.  ii.  62,  iii.  App.  p.  156. 

With  the  negative  py  : 

MSS.:  C  lv  L  P  and  all  cursives  except  those  above  mentioned. 

Versions  :  Old  Latin  fg  Vulg.  Goth.  Syr.  (both)  Arm. 

Fathers,  etc. :  Origen  once  (in  the  Latin  transl.  hi  Rom.  ix.  §  42,  iv.  p. 
665).  Also,  cont.  Celsttm ,  as  above  (Greek  as  edited  by  De  la  Rue,  who, 
however,  says  nothing  about  MSS.,  but  remarks  :  “at  Gelenius  legit.”  &  py 
edbpaKev,  Tisch.);  Ambrose.  In  Ps.  11S,  Exp.  20  (i.  p.  1222),  Pelagius, 
Chrysostom,  Theodore  Mops.,  Theodoret,  John  Dam. 

With  01),  C  DJ^C  G. 

J  S/+JLA.  • 

D  !C  J  t  if  -  / 
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It  will  be  observed  that  no  MS.  older  than  the  ninth  century  reads  fxr), 
and  with  the  exception  of  C  none  older  than  the  seventh  has  a  negative  in 
either  form.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  ov ,  inserted  by  way  of  correction 
in  N  and  I),  was  derived  from  MS.  authority  or  was  merely  a  conjecture. 

The  “deliberate  preference”  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  cannot  rightly  be 
reckoned  as  “evidence”  in  favour  of  /jlt).  The  words  of  the  former  are: 
“  Quae  nec  ipse  vidit  qui  vos  superare  desiderat,  sive  vidit  (utrumque  enim 
habetur  in  Graeco).  ”  The  words  of  Augustine  are :  “  Quae  non  vidit  inculcares, 
vel  sicut  quidam  codices  habent,  quae  vidit  inculcares.”  Their  evidence 
amounts  simply  to  this,  that  some  of  the  MSS.  they  consulted  or  were 
acquainted  with  had  the  negative  and  some  had  not.  As  to  their  judgment, 
that  is  a  different  thing.  Jerome’s  “utrumque  habetur  in  Graeco”  expresses 
none.  Even  Augustine’s  do  not  contain  any  direct  or  decided  expression  of 
preference,  nor  does  he  say  anything  as  to  the  respective  value  of  the  MSS. 
which  he  quotes. 

The  reading  which  omits  the  negative  is  preferred  by  Tisch.  Treg.  WII. 
(see  post),  Alford,  Meyer,  Soden,  Lightfoot  (but  see  pod).  Burgon  thinks 
the  Rec.  Text  “cannot  seriously  be  suspected  of  error”  {Revision  Revised, 

p-  356)- 

Lightfoot  concludes  from  a  review  of  the  evidence  that  the  negative  is  a 
later  insertion  ;  but  as  the  combination  “invading  what  he  has  seen”  is  so 
hard  and  incongruous  as  to  be  hardly  possible,  he  suspects  a  corruption  of  the 
text  prior  to  all  existing  authorities  ;  and  in  this  Hort  and  Taylor  agree  with 
him.  He  conjectures  a’ubpa  (or  iibpq.)  K€V€/x(3aTevu)v,  “raised  aloft,  treading 
on  empty  air,”  the  existing  text,  aewpaKevefxfiaTevuv,  being  “explained 
partly  by  an  attempt  to  correct  the  form  i&pa  into  aiwpa ,  or  conversely,  and 
partly  by  the  perplexity  of  transcribers  when  confronted  with  such  unusual 
words.”  K€ve/x(3aT€ij€ip  does  not  itself  occur,  but  KevefxftaTeiv  is  not  infrequent. 
It  is  used  by  Plutarch,  Basil,  and  others  in  a  figurative  sense,  e.g.  Basil,  i.  p. 
I35j  t°v  vo^v  •  •  •  i^opia  Tr\avr}0ivTa  Kai  7ro\X&  KevepL^arhaavra  ;  i.  p.  596, 
<jov  db  fx KevepL^arelro)  b  vovs.  The  other  word,  cucvpa,  which  is  used  in  a 
literal  sense,  either  of  the  instrument  for  suspending  or  of  the  position  of  sus¬ 
pension,  as  the  floating  of  a  boat,  the  balancing  on  a  rope,  the  poising 
of  a  bird,  etc.,  is  used  figuratively  by  Philo,  De  Somn.  ii.  6  (i.  p.  665), 
VTroTV<povixevos  vi t  aldbpas  (ppevuv  nal  tcevov  (pvarjliaros  ;  Quod  Reus  Jmmut . 
§  36  (i.  p.  29S),  w<77r ep  iir'  alibpas  twos  pevdovs  Kai  a[3e[3aiov  db^Tjs  (popeivOai 
Kara  ksvov  ftawovTa. 

Dr.  C.  Taylor  ( Journal  of  Philology ,  1876,  xiii.  130),  followed  by  West- 
cott  and  Hort,  prefers  alpa  Keve/x^aTebuiv.  There  is  an  earlier  conjecture 
which  involves  even  less  change,  or  none,  in  the  text,  viz.  &  eupa  (or  & 
iwpaKev)  Keve/xfiare iW.  ewpaKev  is  better  than  ecipa,  and  the  emendation  only 
supposes  the  common  error  of  omission  of  a  repeated  syllable.  Ingenious, 
however,  as  these  conjectures  are,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
text  of  the  best  MSS.  (Blass  thinks  Keve/xftaTevcov  fairly  certain,  Gram.  p.  67.) 

etKT)  <j>u<noup,€Kos.  ewo}  is  by  some  comm,  connected  with  the 
preceding  clause  (De  W.,  Conybeare,  al.)  in  the  sense  “rashly, 
uselessly.”  But  eUrj  in  St.  Paul  precedes  the  words  it  qualifies 
(Rom.  xiii.  4;  1  Cor.  xv.  2  ;  Gal.  iv.  11),  except  Gal.  iii.  4,  where 
there  is  a  special  reason  for  placing  it  after  i-H-dOere.  Its  usual 
meaning  in  St.  Paul  is  “to  no  purpose,  fruitlessly”;  and  so  it  is 
understood  here  by  v.  Soden ;  but  it  equally  admits  the  other 
sense,  “without  reason,”  which  it  has  in  Matt.  v.  22,  and  this  is 
more  suitable  to  </>vo-toi'pieros.  The  false  teachers  were  without 
reason  puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  their  superior  knowledge.  There 
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is  a  sharj)  irony  in  the  contrast  between  TaTr^ivo^poijvvrj  and  <f>vvLov- 
/jl€v os.  to  Se  ye  cfrvcriovpLtvos  rfj  TaTr€Lvo<f>f>owvvr)  ivdvriov  ovk  eon'  ryv 
fxiv  yap  icrKyj-n-TOVTOj  rov  Se  TV<f>ov  to  7rd0os  aKpifiws  7 repitKea'TO, 

Theodoret. 

utto  tou  ^oos  tt]s  aapKos  auTou.  “  By  the  mind  of  his  flesh.” 
The  yous  as  a  natural  faculty  is  in  itself  indifferent,  and  may  be 
under  the  influence  either  of  o-dp£  or  7 n/eu/xa ;  cf.  Rom.  i.  28,  xii.  2  ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  5;  Tit.  i.  15,  and  Rom.  vii.  25;  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  15. 
The  expression  here  used,  “  mind  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  flesh  ” 
(possessive  genitive),  seems  to  continue  the  irony.  The  false 
teachers  claimed  a  higher  intelligence,  perhaps  a  deeper  spiritual 
insight;  whereas  the  apostle  declares  that  it  was  carnal,  not 
spiritual.  Compare  Rev.  ii.  24,  “which  know  not  the  deep  things 
of  Satan,  as  they  say,”  where  “as  they  say”  refers  to  “deep 
things,”  which  are  then  bitterly  characterised  as  “  of  Satan.” 

19.  Kal  ou  Kpcuw.  “And  not  holding  fast.”  For  this  sense  of 
Kpareiv  with  accus.,  compare  Mark  vii.  3,  4,  8,  Kp.  rr; v  7 rapaSoo-iu : 
Acts  ii.  24,  ovk  rjv  Svvarov  KpareicrOai  avrov  vir  avrov :  iii.  I  I, 
Kparovvros  Se  avrov  tov  Herpov  Kal  ^hadvvrjv  :  2  Thess.  ii.  15  ;  Rev. 
ii.  1,  13,  14,  15,  25,  iii.  11,  vii.  1.  Frequently,  however,  it  means 
“  to  seize  ” ;  but  that  sense  is  inapplicable  here. 

ttj v  Ke^aXrjy,  ou.  The  relative  is  masculine,  because  it  is  a 
person  that  is  referred  to  as  the  Head;  not  because  Xpurrov  is 
implied;  cf.  ver.  15.  Meyer,  however,  followed  by  Eadie,  regards  ou 
as  neuter,  referring  to  the  Head,  not  personally,  but  in  an  abstract 
sense  “from  which  source.”  To  understand  it  as  referring  to 
Christ,  Eadie  thinks,  would  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  figure. 
The  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  explanation  just  given.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  D*  Syr-Harcl.  Arm.  add  Xpiarov. 

i$  is  causal,  “  from  whom  as  the  source,”  and  the  relative 
clause  expresses  the  perverseness  of  the  ou  Kparwv ,  k.t.A.,  as  much 
as  to  say  “  whereas  from  this,”  etc. 

81a  tG)v  a<j>a>y  Kal  au^Secrp.oji'.  For  the  meaning  of  these  words 
see  note  on  Eph.  iv.  16.  crvvSecrpLos  means  in  general  any  of  the 
connecting  bands  in  the  body,  whether  ligaments  proper,  or  tendons, 
or  muscles ;  but  in  its  special  sense  is  limited  to  the  “  ligaments,” 
as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Galen  quoted  by  Lightfoot.  But  in 
a  passage  like  the  present  this  technical  sense  is  not  to  be  pressed ; 
the  purpose  of  the  figure  is  to  express  the  complete  dependence  of 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  of  all  its  members  as  parts  of  an 
organised  body,  on  Christ  directly,  angels  not  intervening. 

emxopT) youjxe yov  Kal  aufji(3t|3ato/jLe^oi/.  Compare  Eph.  iv.  16, 
crvvapp.oXoyovp. evov  Kal  crvpLpipa^dpLevov.  There,  the  main  purpose 
was  to  insist  on  the  vital  cohesion  and  union  of  the  parts  with 
each  other;  here,  on  dependence  on  the  Head.  Here  as  there  the 
present  participles  are  to  be  noted;  the  process  is  a  continuing 
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one.  For  Zmxop.  cf.  2  Cor.  ix.  10;  Cal.  iii.  5;  2  Pet.  i.  5,  11. 
Zm  indicates  rather  direction  than  intensity.  Zirixop.  seems  to  be 
the  function  of  the  d<£ui,  av/ifii/3.  of  the  o-Ji'Sccr/xoi.  For  the  passive 
of  eVt^op.,  compare  Polyb.  iv.  77.  2,  7roA/\ut5  d<£op/x<u?  Zk  </>rcreu)? 
K€)(optjyrj{iZvos.  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  1,  crwfia  KaWicrra  7 recf>VKo$  kgll 
K€^oprpyrjp.Zvov. 

au|€i  ty] v  au£r)<ru/j  cognate  accusative ;  not  a  periphrasis,  nor 
added  “  to  give  force  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,”  but  because  it 
was  desired  to  define  the  nature  of  the  avgyo-is  as  rod  ©co?,  a 
growth  having  its  root  in  God,  belonging  to  God ;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  6, 
o  ©cos  yv$ai€v.  In  Eph.  iv.  16  also  “growth”  is  the  result 
aimed  at ;  but  there,  in  accordance  with  the  difference  in  the  points 
of  view  just  referred  to,  it  is  to  crw/xa  itself  which  rijv  av^a-iv  tov 
crco/xaro?  7roiemu  eis  oiKoSo/xrp  Zavrov  Zv  ay  airy .  Lightfoot  remarks 
that  the  discoveries  of  modern  physiology  have  invested  the 
apostle’s  language  with  far  greater  distinctness  and  force  than  it 
can  have  worn  to  his  own  contemporaries.  “The  volition  com¬ 
municated  from  the  brain  to  the  limbs,  the  sensations  of  the 
extremities  telegraphed  back  to  the  brain,  the  absolute  mutual 
sympathy  between  the  head  and  the  members,  the  instantaneous 
paralysis  ensuing  on  the  interruption  of  continuity, — all  these  add 
to  the  completeness  and  life  of  the  image.”  He  quotes  several 
very  interesting  passages  from  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  others  as 
illustrating  ancient  speculation  on  the  subject,  and  he  reminds  us 
that  one  of  the  apostle’s  most  intimate  companions  at  this  time 
was  “the  beloved  physician”  (iv.  14).  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  supply  and  binding 
together  rather  than  of  volition  and  sensation  (unless  we  adopt 
Meyer’s  view  of  «</)cu  (see  on  Eph.)).  Theophylact  also  remarks  : 

a.7ro  Tr}<5  Tracra  aLcrOrjats  kci t  lruLcra  Kivycri 9. 

20.  et  dire0a^eT€  ow  Xpiorw.  “If  ye  died  with  Christ”. (not 
“if  ye  be  dead,”  as  AV.).  They  had  died  with  Christ  in  baptism, 
vv.  11,  12,  and  had  risen  again  with  Him.  Comp.  Jn.  vi.  49,  58. 

duo  TU)V  CTTOlXClWy  TOU  K0C7JX0U.  (l7ToOl/7J(TK€Ly  a7TO  OCCUTS  here  Ollly 

in  the  N.T.  The  dative  is  used  Rom.  vi.  2  ;  Gal.  ii.  19.  Here 
the  preposition  is  more  suitable,  inasmuch  as  what  is  referred  to 
is  liberation  from  a  dominating  power. 

tC  o>9  £wrre$  Iv  Koo-fxco,  not  merely  as  being  in  the  world,  but 
living  your  life  in  the  world.  Their  true  “life  was  hid  with  Christ 
in  God,”  iii.  3.  To  live  in  the  world  would  be  ctmt  Zv  rrj  crap/a. 

8oYfxaTL^€o-0e.  Probably  best  taken  with  RV.  as  middle. 
“  Why  do  ye  subject  yourselves  (or  allow  yourselves  to  be  sub¬ 
jected)  to  ordinances?”  The  middle,  indeed,  implies  some  blame 
to  the  readers.  But  they  were  not  compelled  by  force,  so  that 
even  if  the  verb  be  understood  as  passive,  it  is  implied  that  they 
submitted  to  the  yoke. 
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The  verb  hoy^art'Ceiv  occurs  frequently  in  Sept,  and  Apocr., 
meaning  “to  issue  a  decree.”  Elsewhere  it  is  used  of  the  precepts 
of  philosophers.  In  the  active  it  takes  the  indirect  object  in  the 
dative,  2  Macc.  x.  8,  which  therefore  may  become  the  subject  of 
the  passive. 

ovv  of  the  Rec.  Text  has  little  support,  of  uncials  only  X*  and 

r(J  before  Xpi<7T<p  scarcely  any. 

21.  “pi  cu|/r)  p]8e  ycucrfl  p)8e  Gtyrjs.”  Examples  of  the  So'y- 
juara,  “Handle  not,  neither  taste,  nor  touch.”  dVrco-^at  is  stronger 
than  Qiyydvew,  suggesting  rather  “taking  hold  of”  than  merely 
“  touching.”  Thus  Themist.  Paraphr.  Arist.  94,  y  tw  d<£// 

KfKcns  tart  Kcu  di'TiXrjif/is  tov  Otyyai'ovTos.  Compare  Xen.  Cyrop . 
i.  3.  5?  OTi  o"€,  <j)dva t,  o/m>,  otglv  pdev  tov  uprov  dif/i 7,  els  ovhev  ttjv 
\dipa  aTTOij/dpLevov,  drav  he  rourwv  tivos  Oiyrjs  evOvs  diroKaSaipei  tt]v 
X^pa  As  rd  ^ctpoyaaKrpa.  In  the  N.T.  comp.  Matt.  viii.  3,  yif/aro 
avTov  6  ’I?;o-ou9  :  ib.  15,  rrjs  \€LP ^  oLVTrjs  :  John  XX.  17,  paq  p,ov  d^rov 
(often  in  the  Gospel) :  1  Cor.  vii.  1,  ywai/cos  p.y  uarrecrOaL :  2  Cor. 
vi.  17,  viKaOdpTov  pL7]  diTTeaOe.  Qiyydveiv  occurs  in  N.T.  only  here 
and  Heb.  xi.  28,  xii.  20  (a  quotation).  Hence  there  is  a  climax 
of  prohibitions,  reversed  in  the  AV.,  following  perhaps  (through 
Tyndale)  the  Latin,  which  has  “tangere”  for  dirrevOa 1,  and  “con- 
trectare  ”  for  Oiyelv.  Coverdale  renders  well  (except  as  to  the 
order),  “  as  when  they  say,  touch  not  this,  taste  not  that,  handle 
not  that.”  There  were  such  prohibitions  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
these  were,  doubtless,  not  only  re-enacted,  but  exaggerated  by  the 
Colossian  false  teachers,  as  they  had  been  by  the  Jewish.  The 
form  of  the  Rabbinical  precepts  was  just  that  here  given.  The 
Essenes  also  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine,  oil,  and  animal  food, 
and  would  not  touch  food  prepared  by  defiled  hands. 

Some  commentators  have  suggested  a  special  object  for  each 
of  the  three  verbs ;  for  example,  for  dif/yj  ( yvrau<6s ),  which  others 
have  supplied  to  Oty ys.  This  form  of  asceticism,  which  also  was 
practised  by  the  Essenes,  is  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  kwXvovtw 
ya^eiv )  but  it  is  not  suggested  by  anything  in  the  present  context, 
and  would  hardly  be  referred  to  so  obscurely.  Other  suggestions 
have  been  offered  which  do  not  deserve  mention,  since  it  is  clear 
that  St.  Paul  is  only  citing  typical  forms  of  prohibition.  For  the 
same  reason  we  must  not  suppose  the  prohibitions  limited  to  food. 

It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  asceticism  of  a  later  date, 
that  some  Latin  commentators  (Ambrose,  Hilary,  Pelagius)  re¬ 
garded  these  prohibitions  as  the  apostle’s  own.  In  the  words 
of  Augustine,  who  argues  against  this  view:  “tanquam  praeceptum 
putatur  apostoli,  nescio  quid  tangere,  gustare,  attaminare,  pro- 
hibentis”  ( Epist .  cxix.,  ii.  p.  412).  Jerome  gives  the  correct 
interpretation,  which  he  illustrates  from  the  Talmud,  i.  84. 
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22.  (a  eon  irarra  ei$  rrj  dTro^p^crei.)  The  clause  is 

parenthetical.  “  Which  things  (the  objects  which  it  is  forbidden 
to  touch)  are  all  (destined)  for  corruption  in  their  consumption.” 
For  elvou  et?  compare  Acts  viii.  20,  urj  ds  uirtoXtiav :  2  Pet.  ii.  12, 
yeyevvrjfieva  .  .  .  eis  dXo)(rtv  koI  <f)6opdv.  <j>6opd  has  its  proper 
sense  of  decomposition,  referring  to  the  physical  dissolution  of 
such  things  in  their  natural  use ;  d-rrdxp^^  meaning  “  using  up,” 
“consumption.55  The  thought  is  that  these  things  which  are 
merely  material,  as  is  shown  by  their  dissolution  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  have  in  themselves  no  moral  or  spiritual  effect. 
The  argument  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  in  Matt.  xv.  17,  eis 
d(f)eSpd)va  iKpdWeTOii :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  might  suppose 
that  the  apostle  had  this  discourse  in  his  mind.  Compare  also 
1  Cor.  vi.  1 2,  where  the  same  consideration  is  differently  applied ; 
and  ib.  viii.  8,  where  the  principle  is  expressed,  “  Meat  will  not 
commend  us  to  God ;  neither,  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse ; 
nor  if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better.55  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
Greek  commentators  as  well  as  by  most  moderns.  Theodoret 
says  :  ov  (TK07reLT€  d)S  pLovipiov  tovt(j)v  ot’Sev*  ets  Koirpov  yap  airavra 
/A€Ta/?u\\£Tcu  :  and  Oecumenius  :  <f>0opa  yap ,  vTroKeiraL  iv  rw 

a<fie$pd)VL. 

Other  interpretations  are  as  follow  : — 

First,  the  antecedent  of  d  is  taken  to  be  the  precepts  referred 
to  :  “which  Soypara  all  by  their  use  tend  to  (everlasting)  destruc¬ 
tion.55  So  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Corn,  a  Lapide,  aL  For  this 
sense  of  </>0opd,  see  Gal.  vi.  8.  But  and xpwl<;  never  means  simply 
“use,55  but  “using  up,55  “consumption55;  nor,  indeed,  would  the 
simple  xpwls  be  suitable  in  the  sense  of  “  observance,55  Trjprjais. 
Moreover,  the  addition  rrj  d.Troxpr)°'€L  would,  on  this  view,  be  quite 
superfluous. 

Secondly,  it  is  held  by  some  that  these  words  are  those  of  the 
false  teachers,  repeated  in  irony  by  St.  Paul:  “omnia  haec  (vetita) 
usu  suo  perniciem  afferunt.55  Or,  again — 

Thirdly,  the  words,  similarly  interpreted,  are  connected  with 
the  following  :  Kara  ra  evraXpLara,  k.t.X.  “  Which  things  tend  to 
destruction55;  “scil.  si  ex  doctorum  Judaicorum  praeceptis  et 
doctrinis  hac  de  re  judicium  feratur.55  So  Kypke,  De  Wette,  and 
others. 

Against  both  these  interpretations  the  objection  from  the 
meaning  of  a7ro^pT;o-t9  holds  good,  for  it  was  not  the  “using  up55 
of  these  things,  but  their  simple  use,  that  these  teachers  con¬ 
demned. 

Kara  tcl  e^TaXjJLaTa  teal  SiSaaKaXia?  t&v  dy0pw7rtoi\  To  be 
connected  with  vv.  20,  21.  The  article  covers  both  nouns,  which 
belong  to  the  same  category,  and  is  generic.  These  Soy/xara,  were 
of  human  invention,  not  founded  on  the  Divine  commands  and 
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teaching.  SiSao-KaAias  is  a  term  of  wider  application  than  cVraA- 
paTa,  “  precepts  and  in  general  teachings.”  The  expression  is 
taken  from  Isa.  xxix.  13,  /xott/v  Sc  aifiovTai  /xc,  StSdo-KOi'Tcs  ivTaX- 
fjLaTa  dv0pd)7ra)v  Kal  SiSao-KaAias.  Compare  Matt.  xv.  9;  Mark  vii.  7. 

23.  art vd  cVtu'  Xoyov  pev  c^orra  o-ocfdas.  anm  =  “  which  are 
such  things  as,”  or  “which  kind  of  things.”  The  position  of  lanv 
seems  to  forbid  our  separating  it  from  exovra,  as  Lightfoot  and 
others  do,  joining  it  with  ovk  iv  Tt^fj.  Bengel  connects  it  with 
7rpos  7rXr)afjLOvrjv ,  k.t.A. 

earn'  c'xo^Ta  is  not  quite  the  same  as  c^et ;  the  former  marks 
that  the  character  of  the  precepts  is  such  that  a  Ao'yos  cro<£ia? 
belongs  to  them.  Dem.  31.  1 1,  ovSe  Xoyov  to  tt pdypd  c^or  €<rrt. 

Xoyov  aortas  =  “  the  repute  of  wisdom.”  For  this  sense  of 
Aoyor  c^eiv,  compare  Plato,  Epinomis ,  p.  987  B,  6  pdkv  yd p  eojo-^o'pos 
€<T7r€pds  re  tor  ai?ro9  ’ A<£poSiT?/s  drat  a^cSor  %xu  Xoyov  :  Herod.  V.  66, 
KAeitr^crT/s  .  .  .  dairfp  Sr/  Xdyov  e x€t  TVV  irvOtyv  draT-dtrai. 

This  repute  is  explained  by  the  professed  basing  of  these 
precepts  on  <£iAoo-o<£ia,  ver.  8.  The  addition  of  p.lv  suggests  at 
once  that  this  repute  was  not  well  founded.  The  contrasted 
character  which  we  expect  to  be  introduced  with  Sc  appears  to 
be  replaced  by  the  negative  characteristic  ovk  Iv  rt/xrj,  k.t.A.  which, 
of  course,  implies  the  absence  of  true  wisdom,  but  is  not  opposed 
to  Xoyov  <ro<£ ta?,  but  to  iv  iOeXoOp.  k.t.A.  This  use  of  /xcV  without 
the  Se  clause  following  is  frequent.  See  Jelf,  §  766  ;  Winer,  §  63.  2.  e. 

eV  e0eXo0pT|(TK€ta.  iv  indicating  on  what  this  repute  for  wisdom 
rests.  The  substantive  iOeXoSp^o-KeU  is  not  found  elsewhere  (except 
in  eccles.  writers),  but  the  verb  iOtXoOprjaKeLv  is  explained  by  Suidas, 
tSta>  OeXjjpLaTL  cri/Sew  to  Sokovv.  Epiphanius  explains  the  name  of  the 
Pharisees  :  Sid  TO  dcfriopicrpLivovs  drat  auTOL>s  a7ro  Ttor  dAAtor  Sta  Trjv 
i0eXo7rept(T(To0pr]crK€Lav  Trap  auTots  rcro/xtcr/xcrT/r  ( Haer .  i.  16).  Similar 
compounds,  however,  are  frequent  in  Greek,  as  €0eAoSovAda  (Plato 
Conv.  184  C;  Rep.  562  D) ;  iOeXo-irpogevos,  Thuc.  iii.  70.  2,  where 
the  Schol.  explains  :  a<£’  cauTou  ya  o/xcro?  Kal  /xt)  kcAcvo-^cis,  k.t.A. 
The  meaning  of  lOeXoOp.  is  therefore  clear ;  it  is  “  self-imposed 
worship.” 

Kal  TairetrocfjpoCTuv'T],  viz.  what  the  false  teachers  called  so ;  see 
ver.  18.  Lightfoot  supposes  the  force  of  iOtXo.  to  be  carried  on  ; 
but  this  seems  unnecessary. 

Kal  dtfjetSta  awpiaTos.  “  And  unsparing  treatment  of  the  body.” 
The  substantive  d<£etSia  occurs  in  the  definition  of  iXevOtpia  in 
[Plato]  Def  412  D,  dcfae iSia  iv  XPV0'*1  K0LL  kttj(t^l  overtax.  The 
verb  a<£eiSdr  /3lov  occurs  in  Thuc.  ii.  43  ;  a<£.  o-w/xaTtor  in  Lys.  Or. 
Fan.  25;  cf.  dt^ciStos  cypairT o  to ts  iSiots  trto/xacar  €t?  ttjv  Kounjv 
crtoTT/ptar,  Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  60.  A  frequent  Latin  rendering  here 
was  “  vexatio,”  but  Yulg.  has  “  ad  non  parcendum.”  Augustine 
mentions  both  (Ep.  149). 
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After  Taireivo^poavuT],  tov  vobs  is  added  in  G  d  e  fg  Vulg.  Syr-IIarcl.,  Ilil.  at. 
teal  before  d<£a5tp  is  omitted  by  JJ  m  Origen  (Latin  transl.  iv.  665),  Hil. 
at.  Lachmann  and  Lightfoot  bracket  it,  the  latter  saying  it  Should  probably 
be  omitted,  a<pei8iq.  being  then  taken  as  an  instrumental  dative. 
dfpeidia  is  the  spelling  in  fcB*C  D  G  L  and  most  mss. 

ouk  iv  Tifttj  Tivt  Trpos  7r\r]a-|jLovT] v  aapKos.  These  words  are  among 
the  most  difficult  in  the  Epistle.  The  Greek  commentators  under¬ 
stand  iv  Ttfifj  Tivt  of  the  honour  to  be  paid  to  the  body  (suggested 
by  the  preceding  d</>€iSta  o-upurros),  and  1 rM/o-pi.  cr.  of  the  satisfac¬ 

tion  of  bodily  appetites. 

This  view  has  been  adopted  by  many  modem  expositors, 
including  Corn,  a  Lapide,  Calvin,  De  Wette,  and  Scholefield.  Estius 
expresses  it  thus  :  “  bentit  apostolus  sapientiam  illam  aut  praecepta 
talia  esse,  per  quae  corpori  debitus  honor,  pertinens  ad  expletionem, 
i.  e.  justam  refectionem  carnis,  subtrahatur.”  It  is  a  decisive  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  interpretation  that  it  assigns  an  impossible  sense  to 
Tr\r)(rjAovr},  which  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  moderate  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  always  in  that  of  “  repletion  ”  or  “  excessive  indulgence.” 
It  is  expressly  so  defined  by  Galen,  Op.  xv.  p.  113  (quoted  by 
Lightfoot),  who  says  that  not  only  physicians  but  the  other  Greeks 
apply  the  word  fuibXov  7rios  .  .  .  Tats  L>7r€p/?oA.ais  rrj s  o-vfjLfiirpov 
7ro<xoT?/Tos.  Here,  where  it  would  stand  in  contrast  to  the  asceticism 
of  the  false  teachers,  it  would  be  particularly  inappropriate.  More¬ 
over,  this  view  supposes  o-dp£  to  be  used  in  an  indifferent  sense  as 
equivalent  to  o-wpia,  and  that  in  a  context  in  which  it  has  just 
occurred  with  an  ethical  meaning.  The  change  from  o-wpun-o?  to 
o-apKo's  can  be  explained  only  by  the  latter  having  an  ethical 
meaning  here  as  in  ver.  18. 

Lightfoot  (followed  by  RV.  and  Moule)  adopts  and  ably 
defends  the  interpretation  given  by  Conybeare  ( Life  and  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul ),  and  before  him  by  Sumner,  viz.  “  yet  not  really  of  any 
value  to  remedy  indulgence  of  the  flesh,”  or  more  literally  as  RV. 
“  but  are  not  of  any  value  against  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh.” 
St.  Paul  “  allows  that  this  TrX.r](r/jLov-ij  is  the  great  evil  to  be  checked, 
.  .  .  but  he  will  not  admit  that  the  remedies  prescribed  have  any 
substantial  and  lasting  efficacy.” 

But  this  interpretation  is  open  to  serious  objection  from  the 
linguistic  point  of  view.  First,  as  to  the  meaning  assigned  to  7 rpds. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  often  convenient  to  translate  it  “  against  ”  ;  but  the 
idea  of  hostility  or  opposition  is  not  in  the  preposition  itself,  which 
only  means  “with  a  view  to,”  “looking  to,”  etc.,  but  in  the  words 
with  which  it  is  joined,  as  in  Acts  vi.  1,  xxiv.  19  ;  Eph.  vi.  1 1. 

Lightfoot  shows  also  that  it  is  frequently  used  by  Aris'otle,  and 
especially  by  Galen,  after  words  denoting  utility,  etc.,  to  introduce 
the  object,  to  check  or  prevent  which  the  thing  is  to  be  employed. 
Thus  Aristotle,  llist.  An.  iii.  21,  <xiy/</>epet  7 rpos  ras  Siappoias :  I)e 
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Respir.  8,  fio-ijOU  7rpo?  ravrrjv  tj)v  (f>6opdv :  Galen,  De  Compos . 
Medic. ,  Opp.  xii.  p.  420,  tovSoVtos  avrd  7rpo?  aAo>7reKias  <]>u\aKpw(T€i$  : 

p.  476,  PpaxyT(.LT7]V  £XOVri  Si n>ap.LV  (L?  71 -pos  TO  7TpOK€iJl€VOV  (TVpL7rTU)pLa  : 

and  so  very  frequently.  This  use  is  very  parallel  (as  Lightfoot 
indeed  observes)  to  that  of  the  English  “  for.”  Compare  “  good 
for  a  cold,  for  a  hurt.” 

Here  the  sense  of  the  preposition  seems  to  be  “  with  reference 
to,”  the  object  being  a  state  or  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  object  is  a  word  signifying  action  or  the  production  of  an 
effect,  “for”  and  tt pos  still  signifying  “with  reference  to”  can  only 
suggest  “  with  a  view  to  (producing).”  For  example,  “  good  for 
cutting,  good  for  the  satisfaction  of  thirst.” 

Hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  unless  TrXvjcrfjLovr)  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  “a  state  of  repletion,”  which  would  be  unsuitable,  tt pos 
TrXrjcr pLovrjv  could  only  mean  “  so  as  to  produce  ttXP 

Secondly,  as  to  the  sense  of  iv  Tip.y  tlvl,  “  of  real  value.” 
Lightfoot,  after  Wetstein,  quotes  Lucian ,  Z>e  Merc.  Cond.  17,7a 
kcllvil  twv  V7ro8r)p.d.T<DV  iv  Tip.f]  tlvl  koll  e7ri/x€Acia  eortV,  and  Horn.  II. 
ix.  319,  iv  Sc  Ifj  Ttpifj,  k.t.X.  But  in  these  and  similar  passages 
Tiparj  means  “  estimation,”  not  objectively  “  real  value,”  and  iv  np.rj 
€lvat  is  to  be  “  in  esteem,”  not  to  be  “  of  value.”  Hence  also  the 
use  of  Tiparj  in  the  sense  of  “price.”  Sometimes  the  two  ideas, 
“estimation”  and  “value,”  may  approximate,  as,  indeed,  our  word 
“  value  ”  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  as  “  valuation.”  But  here 
the  interpretation  in  question  supposes  n/wj  to  mean  “  real  value,” 
as  opposed  to  mere  “  estimation.”  No  instance  has  been  produced 
which  would  justify  such  a  supposition. 

Thirdly,  as  to  ou  .  .  .  tlvl.  This  can  hardly  mean  “  not  any  ” 
in  the  sense  of  “  none,”  i.e.  ov&tpLt a.  ns  means  “  aliquis,”  not 
“  ullus  ”  (except  in  poetry).  So  here  the  Latin  ;  “  in  honore 
aliquo.” 

The  ovk  contradicts  the  combination  iv  Tipifj  tlvl ,  implying  that 
on  the  other  side  this  had  been  said  or  assumed.  Thus  the  words 
would  mean  :  “  not  for  some  (supposed)  np.77'.” 

These  last  two  objections  are  fatal  to  all  interpretations  which 
require  ovk  iv  np.77  tlvl  to  be  understood  as  “  not  of  any  real  value.” 
Eadie  regards  Xoyov  to  tlvl  as  participial,  and  joins  eVnv  with  7rpos 
7tA.,  which  is  very  harsh. 

Alford  connects  7rpos  7 rXrjo-pL.  k.t.X..  with  So-yp-art^ccr^c,  treating 
all  between  as  parenthetical,  and  understanding  ovk  iv  TipLrj  tlvl  as  — 
“  not  in  any  real  honour  done  to  the  body.”  “  Why  are  ye  suffer¬ 
ing  yourselves  to  be  thus  dogmatised,  and  all  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  flesh,”  for  the  following  out  of  a  SiSao-zcaAia,  the  ground  of 
which  is  in  the  <f>v<Tiov(T6aL  vtto  tov  voos  tt}<;  rrapKos,  ver.  18.  Then 
follow  most  naturally  the  exhortations  of  the  next  chapter,  vv.  2,  5. 
To  the  objection  that  the  antithesis  presented  by  ovk  iv  rt/xg  tlvl  is 
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thus  not  to  i0e\o0p.  k.t. A.  but  merely  to  d<£eiSia  o-co/xaros,  he  replies 
that  “  if  the  apostle  wished  to  bring  out  a  negative  antithesis  to 
these  last  words  only,  he  could  hardly  do  so  without  repeating  the 
preposition,  the  sense  of  which  is  carried  on  to  d<£eiSta.”  This 
interpretation  yields  a  very  appropriate  sense,  and  gives  rtvt  its 
proper  sense.  But  it  is  difficult  to  admit  so  long  a  parenthesis 
separating  the  verb  from  its  qualification.  It  is  not  analogous  to 
other  Pauline  parentheses. 

It  remains  that  we  take  rt/o;  in  the  sense  of  “  honour/’  and 
7rpos  7 rA.  rf;s  crapKos  as  —  “  for  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  flesh.” 
The  words  suggest  that  the  observation  of  such  precepts  was 
supposed  to  bring  honour,  and  in  contradicting  this  St.  Paul  with 
abrupt  and  sharp  irony  declares  that  the  only  honour  would  be  such 
as  satisfied  the  carnal  nature,  and  that  their  boasted  d<£ei8ta  crco/xaros 
was  in  very  truth  TrA^oytoH)  r?}s  arapKos :  and  this  striking  contrast 
explains  the  adoption  of  7rX? 707x01/77  in  this  unusual  sense. 

This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Soden  and  (nearly)  by  Meyer. 
Ellicott  and  Barry  take  a  similar  view  of  the  connexion,  but  under¬ 
stand  rt/xr;  as  “  value.” 

III.  1-4.  Ye  must  have  a  loftier  aim  ;  ye  have  risen  with  Christ 
and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Seek  therefore  those  things 
that  are  above ,  where  He  is}  seated  at  God’s  right  hand. 

1.  cl  ouy  crunrjye'pOrjTe  tu  XpioTw.  Not  “if  ye  be  risen,”  AV., 
but  “if  ye  were  raised,”  viz.  at  the  definite  point  of  time  when 
they  became  Christians,  and  were  in  baptism  symbolically  buried 
and  raised  again  with  Him,  ch.  ii.  12.  The  death  as  a  death  from 
ra  crroiyfia.  tov  koo-/xou  is  mentioned  in  ii.  20.  et  does  not  express 
a  doubt,  but,  as  in  ii.  20,  the  ground  of  an  inference. 

Ta  a^oj  £t]T6it€,  k.t.X.  There  is  no  longer  any  direct  reference 
to  the  precepts  of  the  false  teachers  (as  if  ra  eVi  rijs  yfjs,  ver.  2, 
were  ra  7r epl  /3piDpLaTU)v  kcu  fjpLtpuyv,  Theoph.).  These  have  been  cast 
aside  as  concerning  only  those  living  in  the  world,  and  the  apostle 
rises  into  a  higher  region.  Your  thoughts  should  be  on  things 
above,  on  spiritual  things,  and  the  precepts  you  have  to  follow 
concern  moral  conduct.  Compare  “  treasure  in  heaven,”  Matt, 
vi  20  ;  to  /3pa/3eiov  avu)  KX^crews,  Phil.  iii.  14. 

ou  6  XpujTos  ivTiv,  k.t.X.  cany  is  not  the  copula :  “  where 
Christ  is,  seated,”  etc.  “Par  enim  illuc  tendere  studia  curasque 
membrorum,  ubi  jam  versator  caput,”  Erasm. 

2.  ra  aya>  <J>po^eLTe.  “Set  your  mind  on  the  things  above,” 
RV.,  an  advance  on  ^rctrc.  In  the  AV.  “set  your  affection,” 
etc.  The  word  “affection”  was  doubtless  intended  to  bear  the 
sense  of  “affectus,”  “tendency  or  bias  of  the  mind.”  The 
bishops’  Bible  had  “  affections.”  The  Vulgate  has  “  sapite,” 
“  savour,”  as  Wyclif  renders.  We  have  the  opposite  state  of  mind 
in  Phil.  in.  19,  ot  ra  cVtyeta  </>poi'ofrres.  Compare  Rom.  viii.  5. 
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3.  aTre0dyeT€  ydp.  Not  “ye  are  dead,”  as  AV.,  but  “ye  died.” 
Conybeare,  indeed,  urges  that  the  associated  /ce/cpuTn-ai  shows  that 
the  aorist  is  here  used  for  the  perfect;  but  this  is  erroneous. 
The  aorist  expresses  what  occurred  at  a  particular  moment  in  the 
past,  while  the  perfect  KiKpoirrai  expresses  the  resulting  and  now 
existing  state.  Nor  does  the  nature  of  the  verb  Ovrjo-Ku  preclude  a 
rigorous  translation,  as  even  Ellicott  suggests.  True,  in  ordinary 
narrative,  dniOavt,  “  died,”  implies,  though  it  does  not  express, 
“  is  dead  ” ;  but  not  so  when  there  is  reference  to  a  possible  after¬ 
life.  Accordingly,  Plato  in  the  Phaedo  never  confounds  Ov-rjo-Ktiv 
or  aTToOavtLV  with  reOvavat.  For  example,  p.  72  C,  et  d.TTo6vrj(TKOi 
pkv  7rdvra,  ocra  row  tyjv  ptraXa/Soi,  iirtiSr]  Se  diroOdvot ,  pivot  iv  tovt a> 
rai  o-)(7)paTL  Ta  reOveutra  /cat  pr)  1 raAtv  dva/3ta>cr/cotTO  dp  ou  7 roAAr) 
dvdyKrj  rcAcinwra  irdvra  reOv aval  /cat  p7]$ev  '>  T°  TtOvav at  having 
been  defined  in  7 1  C  as  the  opposite  of  to  while  diroOv^dKuv 
was  the  opposite  of  dia/3td>o-/ceo-flat,  ib.  E. 

So  Homer,  II.  i/t.  365,  uses  riOvaOi  with  critical  accuracy,  not 
“  die,”  but  “  lie  dead.” 

Here  “are  dead”  would  contradict  o-vvir]yipOr]T€ .  They  died, 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  rose  again,  and  that  to  a  life  spiritual 
and  heavenly.  They  were,  indeed,  vc/cpot  rfi  dpaprta,  but  ^aWc?  ru> 
©e<j),  Rom.  vi.  11. 

4  lojy]  up.au/,  your  true  life,  not  merely  your  resurrection  life. 
They  are  seated  iv  Tot9  e7roupartot9,  Eph.  ii.  4-6. 

K€Kpu7TTai.  “Neque  Christum  neque  Christianos  novit  mun- 
dus ;  ac  ne  Christiani  quidem  plane  seipsos,”  Bengel.  Compare 
Rom.  ii.  29,  6  iv  TW  Kpv7rr ai  ’IouSatos. 

4.  ojav  6  Xpicrros  4>ay€poj0rj,  fj  £(orj  iq piaiv.  “When  Christ  shall 

be  manifested,  who  is  our  life,”  not  “shall  be  manifested  in  the 
character  of  our  life,”  as  Bengel  and  Eadie.  Compare  6  cx^r  rov 
vlov  ex€l  1  John  v-  I2-  He  is  Himself  the  essence  of  the 

life;  cf.  Gal.  ii.  20;  Phil.  i.  21.  The  absence  of  Sc  or  /cat  makes 
the  expression  more  striking  and  vivid.  Bengel  observes  on  this  : 
“  Sermo  absolutus  lectorem  totum  .  .  .  repentina  luce  percellit.” 
For  the  transition  to  the  first  person  cf.  ii.  13. 

^uivepovo-Oai  is  used  here  with  propriety  instead  of  u7ro/caAv7r- 
recrOaij  which  does  not  so  distinctly  imply  actual  present  existence. 

tot€  icat  upeis  cru v  auTtJ  ^a^epwGrjo-eaGe  iv  8o£rp  Compare  I  John 
iii.  2,  otSapev  ort  lav  (fiavtpuiOf)  opoioi  a vrio  eVdpe^a,  and  Rom. 
viii.  19,  T7) v  a7roKd\v{j/LV  rwv  via \v  tou  ©cow  a.7rc/cScx€Tat :  and  Oil  iv 
$d$yj,  Rom.  viii.  17,  iv  a  /cat  o-inSo£ao-0Gjpci/,  and  18,  ryv  piWovaav 
$6£av  <i7roKa\v(f)6r]vaL  et9  r/pa5. 

For  the  reading  ;  tj/jiCov  is  read  in  B  Dbc  K  L  most  mss.,  Syr.  (both),  Boh., 
Origen. 

vixCbv  in  X  C  D*  G  P  17  47,  Vulg.  Goth.  Arm.  Eth. 

i/pwv  was  very  likely  to  be  substituted  for  7]/jl Qv  on  account  of  the  pre- 
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ceetling  v/jllop  and  the  following  vpe7s.  Tischendorf  and  Tregclles  prefer 
v/ulCov  ;  VV1I.  and  Lightfoot  ryxCrv  ;  and  so  Weiss. 

5-11.  Sins  to  be  destroyed ,  as  well  the  more  subtle  sins  of  temper 
as  the  grosser  ones  of  appetite. 

5.  NeKpwo-aT€  ou^.  “  Make  dead,  therefore.”  As  ye  died,  and 
your  true  life  is  hidden,  carry  out  this  death  to  the  world,  and 
kill  whatever  is  carnal  in  you. 

Ta  fie'Xr)  Ta  eVi  ttjs  yrjs.  Meyer  understands  by  p.iXr]  the  literal 
members,  hand,  foot,  eye,  etc.  (Matt.  v.  29),  of  course,  taking  the 
verb  in  an  ethical  sense.  But  this  would  be  too  strong  a  figure, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  supported  by  the  passage  in  St.  Matt., 
where  the  precept  is  not,  as  here,  unqualified  and  absolute,  and  the 
verbs,  moreover,  are  used  in  as  literal  a  sense  as  the  substantives. 
The  whole  precept  there  is  symbolical,  but  the  words  have  their 
natural  sense.  Besides,  this  interpretation  of  fxlXrj  makes  the 
connexion  with  the  following  more  difficult.  It  is  more  natural  to 
explain  the  word  by  the  idea  of  the  “old  man,”  “  In  the  o-w/xa  tt}? 
< rapKos”  And  this  is  suggested  by  the  added  qualification  ra  cVt 
rr}q  yrjs.  The  members  spoken  of  are  those  which  belong  to  the 
body  as  the  instrument  of  the  carnal  mind. 

With  the  whole  precept  compare  OavaTovre :  Rom.  viii.  13,  d  Se 
7ri'eu/Aom  Ta?  7r pa$€is  tov  (roj/xaros  Oavarovre  £r/<r€T€  :  and  Gal.  V.  24, 

01  TOV  XplCTTOV  T7)V  CTapKOL  l( TTGLVpUHTaV  (TV  V  TOt?  7ra#7pXaCTl  KoX  Tat? 

hnOvpLiais* 

Tropical',  k.t.X.  Usually  taken  in  apposition  with  either 

directly,  as  if  iropvda,  etc.,  were  themselves  called  p.i A?/,  “  membra 
quibus  vetus  homo,  i.  e.  ratio  ac  voluntas  hominis  depravata 
perinde  utitur  ac  corpus  membris,”  Beza ;  “  naturam  nostram 
quasi  massam  ex  diversis  vitiis  conflatam  imaginatur,”  Calvin ;  or 
indirectly,  i.e.  “when  I  say  reKpuaa re  ra  /xeX^,  I  mean  veKpwo-are 
'Tropvclav,  k.t.X. ,  of  which  to,  piiXy]  are  instruments.”  On  either  view 
the  apposition  of  the  instruments  and  the  activities  is  extremely 
harsh.  Severianus  (followed  by  many  moderns)  regards  sin  as  the 
body  of  which  the  special  sins  enumerated  are  the  members  :  o-w/xa 
KaXet  ti)v  a/xapTiav,  fjs  /cat  Ta  /xeX^  KaTapiOpid )  but  this  Only  evades 
the  difficulty.  Alford  regards  the  construction  as  an  instance  of 
that  form  of  the  double  accusative  where  the  first  denotes  the 
whole,  the  second  a  part  of  it,  as  in  ttoIov  at  h ro?  <f>vyev  ep/co? 
oSoVtui', — an  explanation  which  does  not  touch  the  difficulty. 
Braune  thinks  the  body  in  question  is  the  body  of  the  Church. 

Lightfoot  proposes  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  placing  a  colon 
after  yrjs.  Then  iropvdav ,  k.t.X. ^  will  be  viewed  as  prospective 
accusatives,  which  should  be  governed  directly  by  some  such  word 
as  a.7 roOeo-Oe :  but  several  dependent  clauses  interpose,  and  the  last 
of  these  suggests  incidentally  a  contrast  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  the  thought  of  which  predominating  in  the  apostle’s  mind 
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leads  to  a  recasting  of  the  sentence,  run  <$€  diroOtvOe  kuI  vpeh  rd 
iravro..  Lightfoot  illustrates  this  dislocation  of  the  construction 
occasioned  by  the  contrast  of  7totc  and  ruv  by  reference  to  i.  22, 
win  Se  a7TOKaTrj\.\ay7)T€  (or  a7roKur7jXXatc^)  •  and  26,  vvv  Sc  cc^are- 
puiOrf :  and  to  Eph.  ii.  1-5,  Kal  vjids  .  .  .  iv  ah  7totc  .  .  .  eV  oh 

nat  .  .  .  7totc  ...  o  Sc  ©cos  .  .  .  Kal  OFTtis  r]p.ds  .  .  .  CTWC^OJO- 

7roLT)(Tev.  This  construction  has  been  characterised  as  “  extremely 
difficult  ” ;  but  the  difficulty  is  only  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  the 
passages  cited. 

After  vfxQtv  the  Rec.  Text  adds  vfx&v,  with  N*  A  C3  D  G  II  Iv  L  P  most  mss., 
Vulg.  Goth,  other  versions,  Chrys.  ah 

It  is  omitted  by  N  BC*  17  67-  71,  Clem,  ah 

TraOos  is  used  by  classical  writers  of  any  passive  emotion. 
Thus,  Aristotle  distinguishes  these  three  cV  17?  ytvd/ieva  :  7rd 6b?, 
c£as,  Swa/xct?.  iraOrj  he  defines  as  oh  cVcrat  rjSovy  7}  \v7rr),  including 
cVt^n/xta,  opyy,  etc.  But  it  is  specially  used  of  a  violent  emotion  or 
“passion.” 

In  the  other  two  places  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  St.  Paul 
it  is  defined  by  a  genitive  (irdO-r)  drt/juas,  Rom.  i.  26  ;  cV  TrdOec 
€7rt0i>/xtas,  i  Thess.  iv.  5).  Here  the  enumeration  appears  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  more  special  to  the  more  general,  so  that  7rd0os 
probably  means  not  specially  “lustfulness.”  Still  less  the  7ru#?/ 
drip-Las  of  Rom.  i.  26, — an  interpretation  which  has  no  linguistic 
justification, — but  generally  “  passion,”  as  RV. 

emOujxiav'  kcuo^  v.  This  includes  all  evil  longings,  and  so  is 
wider  than  7ra#os.  IS ov,  ycviKtos  to  7rav  C17TC'  irdvra  yap  cVt^r/xta 
KttKjp  fiaaKav ta,  opyr},  AuV)/,  Chrys.  lirSv^ia  in  the  N.T.  has  a 
wide  sense;  cf.  John  viii.  44;  hence  the  necessity  for  KaKrjv. 

Kal  tV  irXcove^tai',  k.t.X.  See  on  Eph.  iv.  19,  v.  5. 

t)tis  €tr Tiv.  “Seeing  it  is.” 

6.  Zl  a.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  reading,  but  a  few 
authorities  (C*  D*  G)  read  Si  d. 

epx€TaL  ^  opy*l  T°^  ®€°E  After  ©eov,  Rec.  adds  :  h tI  tov$  vlovs 
T7/s  di ruStias,  as  in  Eph.  v.  6. 

The  evidence  for  the  addition  is  extremely  strong,  as  they  are  contained  in 
all  manuscripts  except  B.  In  D,  however,  the  words  are  written  in  a  smaller 
character  at  the  end  of  the  line,  an  indication  apparently  that  they  were  not 
present  in  its  archetype.  Of  Versions  the  Sahidic  omits  them,  and  the  Roman 
ed.  of  the  Ethiopic.  Clement  294  (mss.)  and  531  quotes  from  veKpwaare  to 
QeoO :  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  that  his  copy  did  not  contain  the 
addition  ;  he  may  well  have  stopped  short  of  it  as  not  necessary  for  his 
purpose. 

Ambrosiaster  omits  them  in  his  text,  but  his  comment  appears  to 
recognise  them. 

With  these  exceptions  the  addition  is  supported  by  all  MSS.,  Versions, 
and  Fathers.  Its  genuineness  would  be  certain  were  it  not  that  the  same 
words  occur  in  the  parallel  passage  Eph.  v.  6.  It  is  very  credible  that  they 
were  added  from  that  place  at  a  very  early  period.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
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seem  required  to  complete  the  sense  ;  certainly  without  them  the  thought  is 
not  the  same  as  in  the  parallel  in  Eph.  In  the  one  case  the  words  are  a 
general  warning  as  to  the  consequence  of  these  sins  ;  in  the  other  a  lesson  is 
drawn  from  the  example  of  others.  The  xcu  vpeis,  ver.  7,  seems  to  assume  a 
previous  mention  of  the  unbelieving  Gentiles. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  omission  being  so  slight,  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  equally  probable  that  the  omission  was  accidental.  The  words  are 
omitted  by  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  WII.,  Alford,  Weiss,  and  bracketed  by 
Lachm.  They  are  retained  by  Ellicott,  Meyer,  RVTlfom.  marg. ). 

7.  i v  ols  kcu  ufA€ts  TrepieTraTrjcraTe'  ttotc,  otc  e£rjre  iv  toutois.  The 
reading  toutois  is  certain,  being  that  of  X  A  BCD*  al.  avroh  is 
read  in  Dc  G  Iv  L,  most  mss.,  Chrys.  Theodoret,  al. 

If  the  doubtful  words  in  ver.  6  are  omitted,  ots  and  toutois  are 
of  necessity  both  neuter,  and  refer  to  the  vices  mentioned.  If  the 
words  are  retained,  the  pronouns  may  be  both  neuter,  or  the  first 
masculine  and  the  second  neuter,  or  the  first  neuter,  and  the 
second  masculine.  To  the  last  view,  which  is  that  of  Huther  and 
others,  it  may  be  objected,  that  £ yv  iv  is  never  used  in  the  N.T.  of 
living  amongst  persons,  while  it  is  frequently  used  with  things,  iv 
d/jLapTui,  Rom.  vi.  2  ;  eV  Kocr/xw,  ii.  20  ;  iv  trap /a,  Phil.  i.  22.  So 
in  classical  writers,  iv  apery,  iv  </>i/\ocro<£ia,  etc.  Meyer,  l)e  Wette, 
liraune,  and  Ellicott  take  oU  as  masc.,  toutois  neuter.  In  favour 
of  this  seems  to  be  the  partial  parallel,  Eph.  ii.  2,  3,  el  rot? 
rrk  diretOeCa 5  iv  of?  kcu  ypLets  7rdvres  dve(rrpdej^yp.ev  7 rare,  a  parallel 
which  Ellicott  thinks  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  Of  course, 
TTepurareiv  iv  would  then  be  understood  to  denote  not  mere 
outward  living  amongst,  but  participation  in  a  course  of  life. 
Alford  and  Lightfoot  argue  that,  independently  of  the  rejection 
of  the  doubtful  words,  it  is  better  to  take  ofs  as  neuter,  since 
TTepnraTe'iv  iv  is  most  commonly  used  of  things,  not  of  persons, 
especially  in  this  and  the  companion  Epistle,  iv.  5,  Eph.  ii.  2,  10, 
iv.  17,  v.  2.  In  2  Thess.  iii.  11,  indeed,  we  have  rims  Trepnrarovv - 
ras  eV  vfuv  drttKTo>5 :  but  the  addition  of  draKro there  makes  the 
expression  not  quite  parallel.  So  Eph.  ii.  3  Lightfoot  regards  as 
not  parallel  on  account  of  the  addition  eV  raU  i-nOv^Liais  rys 
o-apros  ypiwv.  But  this  addition  does  not  affect  the  connexion  of 
iv  ols  dvecrTp.  And  Alford  admits  that,  if  the  clause  eVt  r.  vl.  t. 
an.  is  retained,  this  parallel  goes  far  to  decide  the  matter. 

ore  e^rjTc  iv  toutois,  i.e.  before  ye  died  to  the  world ;  iCyre  being 
in  contrast  with  direOdvere.  The  change  of  tense  is  to  be  observed, 
7rept€7raTT}craTe,  aorist,  because  denoting  single  acts,  itfj re  expressing 
the  containing  state.  For  the  difference  in  sense,  compare  Gal. 
V.  25,  el  tjCopiev  TrvevpLari ,  TrvevpLan  kcli  crrot^oj/xei/.  uVivere  et  am- 
bulare  inter  se  differunt,  quemadmodum  potentia  et  actus;  vivere 
praecedit,  ambulare  sequitur,”  Calvin. 

8.  t'uvl  Se,  in  contrast  to  the  7rore  above.  kclI  v/xet?,  “  ye  also,” 
as  well  as  other  Christians.  As  in  the  former  verse  they  were 
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compared  with  the  heathen  society  from  which  they  had  separated, 
so  here  with  the  Christian  society  which  they  had  joined.  Holtz- 
mann  strangely  supposes  the  KaC  to  refer  to  the  Christians  ad¬ 
dressed  in  Eph.  ii.  22. 

Ta  min-a,  “all  of  them,”  everything  that  belongs  to  the  old 
man.  The  asyndeton  is  thus  less  harsh  than  if  ra  navra  be 
understood  to  be  only  retrospective  (as  Meyer,  a/,). 

diro0€cr0e,  “put  ye  away.” 

opyrj^,  k.t.X.  See  on  Eph.  iv.  31. 

aicrxpoXoyta  occurs  in  the  N.T.  here  only.  The  connexion  here 
shows  that  it  means  “abusive”  rather  than  “filthy”  language. 
It  denotes  the  form  in  which  the  injurious  ^Xac-^rjixia  finds 
expression.  Chrysostom  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  “obscene  talk” 
(which  he  calls  o^/za  7ropj  ctas),  and  so  many  moderns  ;  but  the 
sins  of  uncleanness  have  been  dealt  within  ver.  5,  and  the  other 
substantives  here  regard  want  of  charity.  The  word  is  used  by 
Polybius,  viii.  13.  8,  in  this  sense  of  “abusive  language,”  r;  Kara 
rwv  <f> iAojv  alo-xpoXoyLa :  cf.  xxxi.  10.  4.  The  verb  has  a  similar 
meaning  in  Plato,  Rep.  iii.  p.  395  E,  KaKyjyopovvTas  tc  kcu  Kuipui)- 
SoiWa1?  aWrjXovs  Kat  alaxpoXoyov j/ra?.  Compare  ai(T)(pa  eVea,  Horn. 
It.  y.  38. 

€K  tou  oro/jiaTos  up.wi',  not  “proceeding  from,”  but  dependent 
on  ai roOeo-Oe,  and  belonging  to  both  /3Aao-c£.  and  aicrxp. 

9.  jult)  i|/eu8€CT0€  ei$  dXXrjXous.  “  Do  not  lie  towards  one  another.” 
€t?  does  not  express  hostility,  but  direction.  In  Hist.  Sus.  55  we 
have  eif/evcrai,  eis  jrjv  c rtavTov  \pv)(r)v :  but  this  is  clearly  not  parallel. 

d-jr€K$uo-djA€i/<H,  k.t.X.  This  may  be  understood  either  as 
“  putting  off,”  “exuentes,”  Vulg.,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
exhortation,  or  “  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off.”  The  former  view 
is  adopted  by  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  etc.  Lightfoot  also  defends 
it,  observing  (1)  that  though  both  ideas  are  found  in  St.  Paul,  the 
imperative  is  the  more  usual;  cf.  Rom.  xiii.  12;  Eph.  vi.  11,  with 
ver.  14;  1  Thess.  v.  8,  vrpfxjjpLtv  eVSuo-dpuvoi,  k.t.X.  ;  (2)  that  in  the 
parallel,  Eph.  iv.  24,  the  “putting  on”  is  imperative;  and  (3)  that 
the  participles  here  are  followed  by  an  imperative,  ver.  1 2.  Gram¬ 
matically,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  thus  understanding  the  aorist 
participle  as  synchronous  with  the  present  imperative.  The  aorist 
would,  in  fact,  express  a  thing  done  once  for  all,  and  would  be 
better  represented  in  Latin  by  an  ablative  absolute  than  by  a 
present  participle.  Nevertheless,  the  other  view  (adopted  by 
Theodoret,  and  amongst  moderns  by  Meyer,  Alford,  Ellicott), 
according  to  which  the  participles  contain  the  motive  for  the 
preceding  exhortation  (from  anoOeo-Oe),  seems  the  more  probable, 
first,  because  in  what  precedes  there  is  nothing  to  correspond 
with  eVSixm/xcFot,  as  the  Christian  graces  are  not  referred  to ; 
secondly,  because  ver.  1 1  does  not  fit  in  so  well  with  an  exhorta- 
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tion  as  with  an  argument ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  imperative  in 
ver.  12  is  introduced  by  ovv.  On  direK^vcrdfi^voi  see  ii.  11,  15. 

roy  TraXaioy  dy0pojTroy.  See  Eph.  iv.  22. 

10.  Kal  eVSuo-djjieyoL  Toy  ye'oy.  In  the  parallel,  Eph.  iv.  24,  it  is 
ev&vimcrOaL  tov  /catvov  dvOp.  vios,  unlike  Kaivds,  only  expresses  new¬ 
ness  in  point  of  time,  but  the  idea  of  Kaivorys  is  supplied  by  the 
participle. 

As  the  result  of  iv8v(racr0at  tov  veov  dvO.  is  that  Christ  is  rd 
Travra  Kal  iv  7 rdq-ty,  and  as  the  apostle  speaks  elsewhere  of  Xpi.a-r <>v 
iv&vo-aaOai,  Gal.  iii.  27,  Rom.  xiii.  14,  some  commentators  infer 
that  the  ve'09  dvOp.  here  is  Christ ;  and  hence,  again,  that  o  TraXaiU 
dvOp.  is  Adam,  whose  image  men  bear,  1  Cor.  xv.  49.  Ignatius, 
Eph.  20,  has  the  expression  els  tov  Kairdy  dv0pu)7rov  ’I rjcrovv  XpuTTOv. 
If  this  had  been  the  thought  in  St.  Paul’s  mind  here,  he  would 
probably  have  expressed  it  more  distinctly.  It  seems  better,  then,  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  interpretation  of  the  “  new  man  ”  as  “  the 
regenerate  man  formed  after  Christ.”  '  The  ultimate  meaning  is  the 
same. 

dyaKcuyoujuieyoy,  present  participle,  because  although  “  created  ” 
once  for  all  (/mo-fleyra,  Eph.  iv.  24),  its  growth  and  development 
are  continually  going  on.  Compare  2  Cor.  iv.  1 6,  6  ccro*  ypiwv 
[di'0paJ7ros]  dvoKaivovrai  ypipa  Kal  rjpeepa,  and  the  opposite,  tov 
7raAaioy  dvOp.  tov  <f>0eip6/Levov ,  Eph.  iv.  2  2.  The  dva  does  not 
suggest  the  restoration  of  the  original  state,  but  the  contrast  to 
that  which  has  lately  existed. 

avaKaivou)  is  not  used  by  Greek  authors,  nor  by  the  Sept.,  but 
dvaKaivi^oy.  The  substantive  dva/caiVoKm  (Rom.  xii.  2  ;  Tit.  iii.  5) 
is  also  peculiar  to  the  N.T. 

e is  e-jrtyywcny.  “  Unto  thorough  knowledge.”  Meyer  connects 
this  with  the  following  words  :  “unto  a. knowledge  which  accords 
with  the  image  of  God,”  i.e.  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
knowledge.  But  the  Divine  knowledge  would  hardly  be  set  forth 
in  this  general  way  as  an  ideal  to  be  attained ;  we  should  expect 
some  limitation  to  moral  or  spiritual  knowledge.  It  is  more 
natural  to  connect  KaT  hIkov a  with  dvaKaiv .  and  to  supply  the  object 
of  eViyvaxm  from  the  context,  viz.  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the 
mystery  of  the  gospel  ;  cf.  i.  9,  iva  7r\y) pwOijTt  T1)V  i7rLyvo)(TLV  tou  6e\y- 
/xaros  avTOVj  and  ii.  2,  ets  iTriyvaxTiv  tov  pLVfrrypiov ,  k.t.A. 

kcit’  elicoya,  k.t.X.  To  be  connected  with  dvaKaivovpitvov  as  above. 
An  allusion  to  Gen.  i.  26,  28. 

tou  KTtcrayTos  auToy.  6  KTLcras  according  to  Chrysostom,  aL  is 
Christ ;  but  6  Krtb-as  is  always  God,  and  so  here  especially,  where  the 
passage  in  Genesis  is  alluded  to.  nvrdv  is  the  new  man,  not  Toy 
dvOpiovrov  generally.  Compare  KTio-OivTa  in  Eph.  iv.  24,  and  Katvy 
/m'o-is,  2  Cor.  v.  17.  Soden,  who  interprets  the  “  new  man  ”  of 
Christ,  refers  a vtov  to  Toy  dvaKaivovp.€vov.  As  Christ  is  the  etKwy 
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of  God,  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  Col.  i.  15,  so  Christians,  when  Christ  is 
formed  in  them,  become  renewed  after  the  image  of  God. 

Olshausen  presses  the  designation  of  Christ  as  the  cIkwv  of  God, 
and  accordingly  interprets,  “  after  the  pattern  of  Him  who  is  the 
Image  of  God.”  But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  allusion  to 
Genesis.  It  is  true  the  Alexandrian  school  interpreted  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  Genesis  of  the  Logos,  but  only  in  a  sense  borrowed  from 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  as  to  dp^^Tv-irov  7rapdS€iy/xa,  idea  twi/ 
iSiuv  6  ©€o£  Ao'yo?  :  and  this  conception  is  certainly  not  in  the  spirit 
of  St.  Paul.  Besides,  the  absence  of  the  definite  article  before 
etKoVa  obliges  us  to  take  kclt  clkovcl  in  its  natural  sense  as  “  after 
the  likeness  of.”  Those  commentators  who  understand  Kara  ©cov, 
Eph.  iv.  24,  as  =  “  after  the  likeness  of,”  of  course  understand  the 
expression  here  as  only  a  more  precise  definition. 

11.  ottov  ouk  In.  Compare  Gal.  iii.  28.  This  Zvt  is  not,  as 
formerly  used  to  be  stated,  a  contraction  of  eWo-n,  although  it 
is  often  used  in  that  sense  ;  it  is  simply  the  longer  form  of  the 
preposition  cV,  with  eon  understood,  as  in  7rdpa,  dv a.  The  fact  that 
iv  is  used  with  it  in  1  Cor.  vi.  5  is  not  inconsistent  with  this,  since 
the  word  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  ere  cm.  That 
passage,  however,  shows  that  we  are  not  to  press  here  the  idea  of 
“  impossibility,”  ovk  Zvl  iv  vplv  ovSels  ao(f>6<s.  The  word  here 
simply  states  the  objective  fact. 

The  distinctions  enumerated  as  abolished  are  first  those  of 
birth,  involving  national  privileges  ;  secondly,  of  legal  or  ceremonial 
standing  (which  might  be  gained  by  adoption) ;  thirdly,  those  of 
culture  ;  and  fourthly,  of  social  caste. 

kcu  ’louSalos.  In  contrast  with  TouSato?,  "EAA771'  means 
simply  “Gentile”;  and,  indeed,  even  to  the  present  day  the  Jews 
sometimes  speak  of  other  nations  as  Greeks. 

-irepu-ojjiT)  kcu  aKpo(3u(TTia.  Abstract  for  concrete.  This  clause 
and  the  former  have  special  reference  to  the  Judaising  tendency  of 
the  heretical  teachers. 

(3dpPapos,  properly  one  who  did  not  speak  Greek  (probably 
with  the  idea  of  talking  “  gibberish.”  Strabo  explains  it  as  onomato- 
poetic.)  Hence  the  Greeks  applied  the  term  to  all  other  nations. 
Even  the  older  Roman  poets  (as  Plautus)  used  the  term  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  later  writers  excluded  the  Romans  from  the  class 
“  barbari,”  and  even  included  them  under  the  term  c'E\\rjves 
(Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  v.  8). 

Lightfoot  quotes  a  striking  passage  from  Professor  Max  Muller  : 
“  Not  till  that  word  barbarian  was  struck  out  of  the  dictionary  of 
mankind,  and  replaced  by  brother ,  not  till  the  right  of  all  nations 
of  the  world  to  be  classed  as  members  of  one  genus  or  kind  was 
recognised,  can  we  look  even  for  the  first  beginnings  of  our  science 
(of  language).  .  .  .  This  change  was  effected  by  Christianity” 
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(Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  ist  Ser.  p.  81.  The  whole 
passage  is  too  long  to  cite). 

IkuOtjs.  The  natural  antithesis  to  piLpfiapos  would  be  "EXXrjv 
(cf.  Rom.  i.  14);  but  as  that  has  already  been  used  the  apostle 
substitutes  for  an  antithesis  a  climax,  for  the  Scythians  were 
regarded  as  “  barbaris  barbariores,”  Bengel.  The  earlier  Greek 
writers,  indeed,  on  the  principle  “omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,” 
described  them  as  cwo/xot  (Aesch.  Frag.  189);  but  Josephus  says 
they  are  ftpa-xy  t£>v  Orjpi W  &ia<f>ZpovTe<;  (contra  Ap.  ii.  37).  Cicero 
uses  a  climax  similar  to  that  before  us,  “  quod  nullus  in  barbaria, 
Quis  hoc  facit  ulla  in  Scythia  tyrannus?”  (In  Fisonem ,  viii.).  The 
word  'ZKvOrjs  was  used  of  any  rough  person,  like  our  “Goth.”  This 
clause  has  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  stress  laid  by  the  Gnostic 
teachers  on  their  yiwis. 

SouXos,  eXeu'Gepos.  There  was  a  special  reason  for  St.  Paul’s 
thoughts  being  directed  to  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  in  the 
incident  of  Onesimus’  conversion  and  return  to  his  master. 

irdvra  and  ra  iram-a  are  very  frequently  used  by  classical 
writers  as  predicates  of  persons.  Wetstein  on  1  Cor.  xv.  28  quotes 
many  examples.  One  or  two  may  suffice  here.  Dem.  De  Cor . 
]).  240,  Trdvr  €K€ivos  rjv  olvtols  :  cont.  Ariston ,  p.  660,  Trayra  rjy 
' A\e£av&pos  ’  Lucian,  De  Morte  Peregr.  1 1,  7 rpocf)r)Tr](;  Kai  ijvyayuyevs, 
Kai  tcl  7T dyra  /xoi/os  auros  wy. 

12-17.  Virtues  to  be  cultivated ,  kindness ,  love ,  forgiveness,  in 
which  God's  forgiveness  of  us  is  to  be  the  pattern  ;  mutual  teaching 
and  admonition ,  and  in  everything  thankfulness ,  everything  being 
done  in  the  name  of  fesus  Christ . 

12.  eVSucracrGe  ou^,  having  put  on  the  new  man,  put  on  also 
these  virtues. 

ws  €kX6ktoi  tou  Oeou.  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  33  ;  Tit.  i.  1.  In  St.  Paul 
kAtjtol  and  ckX^ktol,  kAtJtis  and  IkXo yi)  (Rom.  xi.  28,  29),  are 
coextensive,  as  indeed  they  seem  to  be  in  other  N.T.  writers 
(cf.  Rev.  xvii.  14)  except  the  Gospels,  where  kX^tol  and  ZkXcktol 
are  distinguished  (Matt.  xxiv.  22,  24,  31  ah),  w?  iKXeKToi  has  a 
significant  connexion  with  what  precedes,  since  the  tKXoyr/  is 
presupposed  in  what  is  said  in  vv.  10,  11. 

ayioi.  Kat  rjyaTTYjimcVoi  are  best  taken  as  predicates  of  ZkX€ktoi , 
which  with  and  without  rod  0eo£ i  is  used  in  several  places  as  a 
substantive. 

Kai  is  0111.  by  B  17  Sah.,  and  Lightfoot  brackets  it,  thinking  that  the 
sentence  gains  in  force  by  the  omission  ;  cf.  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 

cnrXdyx^a  oiKTipjxou.  “  A  heart  of  compassion.”  o-7r/\dy;ym,  like 
“  viscera,”  denoted  especially  the  nobler  inward  parts,  heart,  liver, 
and  lungs,  and  figuratively  the  seat  of  the  emotion,  as  we  use  the 
word  “  heart.” 
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The  singular  oIktlpjxov  is  supported  by  very  preponderant 
authority. 

XpYjororrjTa,  cf.  Eph.  ii.  7. 

Ta7T€iyo4>pOOWip  Eph.  iv.  2,  7TpaVTT]Ta  fJLaKpoOvfltaV ,  ibid. 

13.  d^exop.ei'oi  aXXrjXcoi',  ibid . 

icai  xaPl^fJLei'01  eauToi?.  For  the  variation  from  dWyXwv  to 
cavrots,  see  Eph.  iv.  32.  The  latter  word  marks  more  strikingly 
than  (IXX1/A019  would  the  correspondence  with  6  Kipto?  Ixaptaaro 
vpuv. 

fxofjujnp  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  nor  in  Sept,  or  Apocr. 
In  classical  writers  tJLOPL<t)Vv  1S  frequent.  “Quarrel”  of  the 
AV.  is  an  archaism. 

Ka0w$  Kal  6  Kupios  IxapiaaTo  upiv.  To  be  connected  with  the 
following  words,  ovtw  Kal  vpeU  (as  RV.),  supplying,  therefore,  not 
Xapi£d/xcvoi,  but  xaP^C(J^  (iavTots).  Assuming,  as  is  probable,  that 
6  Ktpios  =  6  Xptcrrd?,  this  is  the  only  place  where  Christ  is 
directly  said  to  forgive  (see  on  ii.  13).  In  the  parallel  in  Eph. 
iv.  32,  the  subject  is  6  ©eos  iv  Xpto-rw.  Meyer  remarks  that  the 
very  frequent  f)  x°-PL$  T°^  xypcov  ypiov  corresponds  with  the  present 
expression.  It  is  perhaps  pressing  the  technical  sense  of  Kvpios 
too  much  to  suppose,  with  Lightfoot,  that  it  suggests  the  duty  of 
fellow-servant  to  fellow-servant,  recalling  the  lesson  of  the  parable 
of  the  Unforgiving  Servant,  Matt,  xviii.  27  ;  compare  below,  iv.  1. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  KaOcos  has  reference  only  to  the  fact 
of  forgiveness,  not  to  the  manner  of  its  exhibition  in  the  death 
of  Christ  (as  Chrys.  Theoph.  a/.). 

The  reading  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain.  For  6  /a'/nos  are  A  B  D* 
G2i3defg Vulg.  Pelag. 

For  6  X/hctt6s,  Xac  C  Dbc  K  L  P  almost  all  mss.  Syr.  (both),  Sah.  Boh. 
Eth.  Arab.  (Bedwell),  Clem.  Chrys.  Euthal.  (cod.  Tisch.),  Theodoret,  aL 
N*  has  6  0e6s,  while  17  Arm.  have  6  Qebs  4v  Xpurnp.  Augustine  also  has 
the  latter  reading  in  one  place  (A/.  148),  but  in  another  6  K vptos. 

It  is  suggested,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Xpiaros  has  been  substituted  (as  in 
other  places)  as  an  interpretation  of  Ki'/ptos,  especially  as  it  occurs  in  Eph. 
iv.  32  (but  not  in  the  same  connexion) ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Kvpios  originated  in  an  attempt  at  conformation  with  the 
passage  in  Eph. 

Lachmann,  Treg.  WIT.  Alford,  Meyer,  Lightfoot,  RV.  Weiss  read 
Ki 'jpLos.  Tisch.  Ellicott  read  Xpurrbs,  to  which  RV.  and  WH.  give  a  place 
in  the  margin. 

14.  eirl  'iraat  8e  tou'tois.  “And  over  all  these,”  the  figure  of 
clothing  being  retained,  as  the  verb  ivSvo-ao-Oe  has  still  to  be 
carried  on. 

o  do tiv.  The  pronoun  is  not  without  difficulty.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  cited  by  Lightfoot  from  Ignatius  are  hardly  parallel,  Rom. 
7,  dprov  ©eo9  6£\( a,  o  iartv  (rap£  Kpurrov  :  ]\lagn.  IO,  viav  £vp.7]v 
o  io-Ttv  ’I^crou?  Xptoros.  In  these  cases  the  words  following  o 
io-Tiv  are  an  explanation  of  the  words  preceding,  and  o  icrriv=“  id 
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est,”  or  “by  which  is  to  be  understood.”  So  in  Mark  xii.  42,  Xe-n-Ta 
Sl'o,  o  cart  KO$pdi'T7]<;  :  XV.  42,  irapcurKevy,  d  €(tt t  irpocrdfifiaTov.  In 
none  of  these  cases  does  d  Io-tiv,  k.t.X.  predicate  a  property  or 
character  of  the  antecedent.  In  order  that  the  present  instance 
should  be  parallel,  t.  dydiryv  and  o-uVS.  r.  re  X.  should  change  places. 
Eph.  v.  5  is  nearer,  7rXc oveKT-ys,  o  Iu-tiv  ei8a>Ao Xdrpy^,  and  Ign. 
Trail.  7,  draKT7^cracr#€  €airrox>s  eV  7rtcrr€t  d  Icrru'  crapf  tov  Kvpiou  :  yet 
neither  are  these  quite  parallel.  eidtDXoXaTpys  is  not,  indeed,  an 
explanation  of  the  word  7 rXeoveKTys,  but  it  expresses  his  true 
character.  Probably  the  form  of  expression  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  figure.  o-uVSecr/xos,  k.t.X.,  explains  the  view  taken  of 
dydiryv  when  eVt  7mcri  toi'toi?  is  applied  to  it.  An  alternative  is 
to  suppose  the  antecedent  to  be  to  evBvo-ao-Qat  ryv  dydiryv :  and  so 
Huther  and  Soden.  But  this  certainly  does  not  suit  the  sense  so 
well. 

cruVSeo-jjios  Trjs  TeXeioTT]Tos.  Love  binds  the  virtues  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  not  as  if  they  could  exist  without  it,  for  it 
might  be  called  by  a  different  figure — the  root  of  all;  but  the 
figure  of  clothing  here  adopted  required  that  its  relation  to  the 
other  virtues  should  be  put  in  a  different  aspect,  irdvra  eKe tva, 
says  Chrysostom,  avry  a  verity  yer  direp  av  eh dyaOov,  ravrys 
dwovo-ys  ovSev  early,  dXXd  Siappei,  to  which  Theoph.  adds  v7roKpuji<; 
ovr  a. 

Trjs  TeXeioTT^Tos.  As  it  is  the  owSccr/xos  here  that  makes  all 
perfect,  the  genitive  comes  rather  under  the  head  of  the  possessive 
than  of  the  objective.  Lightfoot  seems  to  take  the  latter  view, 
explaining  “  the  power  which  unites  and  holds  together  all  those 
graces  and  virtues  which  together  make  up  perfection.”  This  not 
only  involves  a  very  questionable  meaning  of  TeXet 01-779,  as  if  =  T<x 
ryv  reXeidryTci  ttoiovvtcl ,  Chrys.,  but  gives  an  inadequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  function  of  dydrry . 

Wetstein  quotes  from  Simplicius,  in  Epict.  p.  208  A,  a  strikingly 
parallel  expression  of  the  Pythagoreans :  /caAok  ot  llvOayopelot 
7r€ purer  a)?  Tail/  dXXo)V  aper  C)V  ryv  efriXtav  erlpuiiv  /cat  (rwdeorjxov  avryv 
7raaw  ru)V  dperuiv  eXeyov . 

Grotius,  Erasmus,  Estius  and  many  others  take  the  genitive 
to  be  one  of  quality,  “  the  perfect  bond,”  which  is  not  only  feeble, 
but  leaves  crvVScoyxos  undefined.  Bengel,  De  Wette,  Olshausen, 
al.  understand  by  o-wSecr/xos  the  “totality,”  as  in  Hercdian,  iv. 
12.  11,  7ravTa  rov  o-.  toiv  eVto-ToXaii/,  “the  whole  bundle  O'  letters.” 
But  there  is  no  instance  of  <rw<$eoyxos  being  used  figuratively  in 
this  sense ;  nor  does  it  agree  with  the  context,  in  which  aydiry  is 
represented  as  put  on  i-n-l  irdcn ,  not  to  say  that  it  would  require 
the  article.  In  Eph.  iv.  3  the  gen.  after  o-vvSea yxos  is  one  of 
apposition. 

For  reXetdrTjTos  D*  Gdcg  and  Ambrosiaster  have  €u6tt]tos. 
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15.  tea!  rj  eip'qvY]  tou  Xptarou.  The  peace  of  Christ  is  the  peace 
which  He  gives  and  has  left  to  His  Church,  dpyvyv  ryv  ipyv 
SiSw/xi  vfXLvy  John  xiv.  27.  But  it  is  Christ’s  peace  in  another 
sense,  as  the  peace  which  belongs  to  His  kingdom  by  virtue  of 
His  sovereignty;  compare  the  expression,  “the  King’s  peace.” 
The  immediate  reference  here  is  not  to  the  inward  peace  of  the 
soul,  but  to  peace  one  with  another,  as  the  context  shows.  But 
it  cannot  be  limited  to  this,  the  moment  the  words  are  uttered  or 
heard  they  suggest  the  other  reference. 

Ppapeuerw,  only  here  in  N.T. ;  see  on  Karaf3pa/3eveT to,  ii.  18. 
As  there  observed,  ftpaftevu)  had  dropped,  for  the  most  part,  the 
reference  to  a  contest,  and  was  used  of  deciding  or  governing  in 
general.  Josephus,  Ant.  iv.  3.  2,  uses  it  as  synonymous  with 
8101  K€tv ;  Moses,  in  his  prayer,  says  :  7ravra  o"r}  TTpovota  SioiKeirai, 
Kcu  p,y8iv  atro/xarajs,  aAAa  Kara  fiovXyariv  fSpa/3€vop.€vov  ryv  trrjv 
ds  reAos  ep^ercu.  Again,  ib.  /3pa/3evu)v  bp.ovoi.av  Kal  dprjvyv.  Philo, 
Quis  Rer.  Div.  i.  p.  494  A,  ov  Oavpiacrrov  Se  Trap  aXrjOeta 
f3pa/3cvovo~r). 

The  transition  of  meaning  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Latin  “arbitrium,”  which  from  meaning  the  sentence  of  an 
arbitrator  comes  to  signify  “will  and  pleasure.”  “Jovis  nutu  et 
arbitrio  caelum  terra  mariaque  reguntur,”  Cic.  pro  Rose.  A?ner.  c. 
45.  Obtinere  arbitrium  rei  Romanae,”  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  c.  ult. 

Hence  there  is  no  necessity  to  insist  on  the  idea  of  a  contest 
of  opposing  parties,  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  by  reference 
to  a  conflict  of  motives,  etc.,  really  forces  on  the  text  more  than 
is  suggested  by  it.  Chrysostom  carries  this  to  an  extreme,  ardStov 
evSov  irroiycrtv  iv  rots  Aoyto'/xots,  Kal  aycova  Kal  aOXycrtv  Kal  /3pa- 
fievrrjv. 

The  sense  then  appears  to  be,  “  let  the  peace  of  Christ  be  the 
ruling  principle  in  your  hearts.” 

iv  reus  KapSiais  In  order  that  this  principle  may  govern 

your  actions  and  your  words,  it  must  first  govern  in  your  hearts. 

XpiaTov  is  the  reading  of  N*  A  B  C*  D*  G  P  37  47,  YTulg.  Syr.  (both),  Boh. 
Sah.  Arm.  Eth. 

0eou  is  in  C2  Dc  K  L  17,  Goth.  As  i)  elp^vy  rov  Beov  occurs  in  Phil, 
iv.  7,  the  substitution  of  OeoO  for  XpccrroD  is  readily  accounted  for.  The 
latter  is  clearly  more  suitable  to  the  present  context,  since  dpr\vr\  rov  Oeou 
could  not  well  be  understood  of  anything  but  our  peace  with  God.  In  Phil, 
iv.  7,  A  has  Xpiarov.  Bengel  and  others  who  defend  the  reading  Qeou  here, 
suppose  Xptarov  to  have  come  in  from  13  or  16. 

ets  yv  Kal  eKA^Ot] re.  This  is  nearly  equivalent  to  “for  to  that 
we  were  also  called.”  Comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  15,  eV  dpyvy  k^kX^kcv 
rjp.as  o  ®eos. 

iv  e^t  craJpan.  Not  =  et?  iv  erto/xa,  but  expressing  the  result  of 
their  calling ;  they  are  so  called  that  they  are  in  one  body.  It  is 
19 
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on  the  fact  that  this  is  their  present  condition  that  the  stress  is 
placed.  As  there  is  one  body,  there  should  be  one  spirit ;  cf. 

Eph.  iv.  3,  4,  Type tv  Tijv  ivorrjTa  tov  TrvevpaTO^  Iv  ra>  o-vvheo’pav  Tys 
elpyvys,  ‘'Ei'  crwfJLCL  Kal  ev  i rvev/xa,  k.t.A. 

Kal  cuxapi^Toi  yi^ecrGe.  “And  become  thankful.”  Thankfulness 
for  this  calling  is  the  strongest  motive  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  to  which  they  were  called.  The  mention  of  this  leads  on  to 
what  follows.  yiVecrfle  is  used  because  the  ideal  is  not  yet  reached. 
evxapio-ros  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  N.T.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  classical  writers,  both  in  the  sense  “  thankful  ”  and  “  pleasant  ” 
(so  usually  of  things).  It  occurs  once  in  Sept.,  and  then  in  the  latter 
sense,  Prov.  xi.  16,  y wy  evxdpto-Tos.  Some  commentators  take  it 
here  in  the  latter  sense  (cf.  Eph.  iv.  32,  xP7i(rT0 0-  So  Jerome, 
Beza,  a  Lapide,  Olshausen,  Reiche ;  “  in  mutuo  vestro  commercio 
estote  gratiosi ,  amabiles ,  comes  .  .  .  qua  virtute  pax  et  concordia 
saepe  servantur,”  Reiche.  This  sense  is  certainly  not  inappropriate  ; 
and  in  favour  of  it  it  may  be  observed  that  the  duty  of  thankful¬ 
ness  is  brought  in  as  the  final  exhortation  in  ver.  17. 

16.  6  Xoyos  tou  XpKJTou.  In  1  Thess.  i.  8,  iv.  15  St.  Paul  has 
6  Aoyos  tov  Kvpiov ,  but  more  usually  6  A.  tov  ©cov.  The  change 
here  is  probably  owing  to  the  apostle’s  purpose  of  exalting  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  Epistle.  The  gen.  may 
be  either  objective,  as  in  cvayyeAt ov  X/hcttov,  or  subjective  (as  most 
comm.),  “the  word  delivered  by  Christ.”  It  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  as  =  the  gospel,  but  Lightfoot  interprets  it  as  denoting  “  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  heart  as  an  inward  monitor.  Comp. 
1  John  ii.  14,  6  Aoyo?  tov  ©eov  iv  vplv  pA'61,  with  id.  i.  10,  o  Aoyo? 
avTov  ovk  €(ttiv  Iv  vplv  \  and  so  perhaps  Acts  xviii.  5,  crwet^cro  rw 
Aoyo)  (the  correct  reading).”  Probably  the  “  teaching  of  Christ  ” 
generally  is  meant;  and  so  apparently  Chrysostom,  tovtcctt tv,  y 
StSao-KaXia ,  ra  Soy/xara,  y  Trapaivern^.  See  on  Lk.  viii.  II. 

iv  ufUK.  Not  “  among  you,”  which  would  not  agree  with  the  idea 
of  “indwelling.”  Yet  it  cannot  well  be  understood  of  each  in¬ 
dividual,  as  if  referring  to  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  each.  Since 
the  context  speaks  of  oral  communication  one  with  another,  Iv 
vplv  then  means,  probably,  “  in  you  as  a  collective  body.”  This  is 
not  the  same  as  “among  you.” 

ttXouo-iojs.  The  fulness  of  this  indwelling  exhibits  itself  in  the 
following  words. 

iv  7rdcrY]  oxxfua.  Lightfoot  joins  these  words  with  the  foregoing, 
comparing  for  their  position  ch.  i.  9  and  Eph.  i.  8,  which,  however, 
determine  nothing.  He  thinks  this  connexion  is  favoured  by  the 
parallel  in  Eph.  v.  18,  19  ;  but  this  only  decides  that  ^aA/xot?,  k.t. A., 
are  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  observed  that  Ivoikutu  is  already  qualified  by 
7rA  overt  to?,  which  emphatically  stands  at  the  end.  Ch.  i.  28  is 
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strongly  in  favour  of  the  connexion  with  the  following,  vovQztovvtcs 
7 ravra  dv0pco7rov  kgll  SiSa (TKOvres  irdvra  avdpu) 7rov  ev  tv day  crocf>La. 

Here  the  correspondence  in  meaning  is  surely  of  more  weight  than 
the  position  of  the  words,  which  precede  in  the  one  case  as  appro¬ 
priately  as  they  follow  in  the  other. 

On  SiSacTKorres  and  ^ou0£toukt€s  comp.  i.  28 ;  and  on  i^aA/xois, 
k.t.A.,  Eph.  v.  18.  Here  as  there  the  reference  does  not  appear 
to  be  exclusively  or  chiefly  to  public  worship,  for  mutual  instruc¬ 
tion  is  what  is  prescribed. 

Ka£  both  before  and  after  tipvois  is  omitted  by  fc<ABC*D*FG,  defg 
Vulg.  (best  mss.)  Syr-Pesh.  Goth.  al. 

It  was  much  more  likely  to  be  added  than  omitted  erroneously,  and  the 
omission  is  quite  Pauline. 

ev  [rfj]  iTi. 

TTj  is  inserted  in  Xc  B  D  G  67s,  Chrys.  comm. 

Omitted  in  X  AKL  (to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  C,  in  which  ev  x<*/h 
is  written  but  expunged  by  dots  above  and  below),  Chrys.  text. 

The  reading  with  the  article  is  adopted  by  critical  editors 
generally,  but  Reiche  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  omission. 
If  it  is  read  there  are  two  interpretations  possible,  for  x^pis  may 
mean  either  the  Divine  grace,  or  thanksgiving.  The  former  meaning 
is  adopted  by  Meyer,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  etc.  For  y  x<*p^ 
=  the  grace  of  God,  compare  ch.  iv.  1 8,  7)  x«pis  /xe05  v/xtov :  Acts 
xviii.  27,  rot?  TT€7rL(TT€VK6cn  Sta  Trj s  x^PlT0<»  •  2  Cor.  iv.  15;  Gal.  v.  4; 
Eph.  iv.  7  ;  Phil.  i.  7,  crvyKoivuvovs  p.ov  x(¥)tT°s*  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  none  of  these  passages  is  parallel  to  the 
present.  In  all  of  them  y  x<*pis  is  spoken  of  as  something  con¬ 
ferred,  and  therefore  can  only  be  y  x-  tou  ®eov.  It  is  different 
here,  where  the  readers  are  directed  to  do  something  eV  rrj  x^pm. 

Hence  the  other  interpretation,  “with  thankfulness,”  which  is 
that  of  Anselm,  De  Wette,  Bleek  (omitting  rfj ),  Soden,  seems 
preferable.  For  x^Pi?  in  this  sense  see  1  Cor.  x.  30,  el  Se  cyw 
xapLTL  /x€t€'x(d,  where  the  apostle  himself  interprets  x°iPLTL  i°  the 
following  clause  :  vt rep  ou  eyw  euxapto-Tco.  The  article  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  reference  to  the  previous  elxapia-Tot.  Meyer, 
on  the  supposition  that  x“Pt?  is  understood  as  “thanksgiving,” 
would  interpret  the  article  as  meaning  “  that  which  is  due.” 

It  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  this  view  of  x^Pl?  that  the  idea  of 
thanksgiving  is  introduced  in  the  next  verse ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
precept  there  is  an  extension  of  this  one ;  what  is  here  said  of 
singing  is  there  said  of  everything. 

Theophylact’s  interpretation  is  different ;  he  takes  xaW  'm  the 
sense  “venustas,”  “pleasingness,”  /xera  x^piros  *at  ySovys  Tvvev - 

/xariKT/s  wcnrep  yap  ra  dv0pd)7nra  aoyxa ra  XaPiv  *X€LV  ^OKoucrtr,  el  p,y 

7 rvevpLaTiKrjv,  outo)  ra  Oeia,  TvvevpiaTiKyv ;  so  also  Bengel.  Compare 
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for  this  use  of  x^/hs  Ps.  xlv.  3?  XC*PL<*  *v  xc^€<T^  crow  j  Eccles. 

X.  12,  Xoyoi  (rrojuaros  <rocf>ov  x^/hs  >  Luke  iv.  2  2,  i6avp.a£ov  iirl  rots 
Aoyois  rr/5  ^aptros  J  also  ch.  iv.  6,  6  Adyos  vp,o)v  7ravTore  iv  ^uipiTL. 
Compare  also  Demosth.  p.  51  (Phil.  i.  38),  fj  twv  Xoyo)v  xapis ,  and 
so  in  classical  writers  frequently.  Reiche,  adopting  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  remarks  :  “  recte  et  perspicue  iv  x^PlTl  aSorrcs  ii  dicuntur,  qui 
carmina  sacra  cantant  et  modulantur  venuste,  decore,  suaviter,  ita 
ut  etiam  cultioribus  et  pulchri  sensu  praeditis  placeant.”  To  the 
objection  that  the  following  words  show  that  the  apostle  is  speaking 
of  silent  singing  in  the  heart,  he  replies  by  defending  the  reading  iv 
tt)  Kap&la  and  interpreting  it  as  =  “  ex  ammo ,  i.e.  non  ore  tantum 
sed  etiam  cum  animi  assensu,”  a  questionable  sense  of  iv  rrj 
KapBta  vp,iov.  See  on  Lk.  iv.  22  and  Rom.  i.  5. 

In  conformity  with  the  connexion  assigned  to  iv  71-010-77  cro<f>La,  iv 
rrj  xapm  is  to  be  joined  to  what  follows.  Lightfoot  naturally  takes 
it  with  the  preceding. 

aSo^Tes  iv  Tats  KapSiats  upjy.  These  words  may  either  specify 
another  effect  of  the  ivoiKetv,  k.t.X.  (Alford,  a /.),  or  they  may  denote 
the  inward  disposition  which  was  to  accompany  the  StSao-Ko^rc?, 
k.t.X.  If  rfj  x<LPLT 1  is  understood  as  above,  the  latter  view  would 
be  the  more  suitable  (Soden).  It  is  preferred  apart  from  that  by 
Lightfoot. 

iv  rah  Kapdlais  is  supported  by  preponderant  authority,  X  A  B  C  D*  G, 
defg  Vulg.  Goth.  Syr.  (both),  Sah.  Boh.  Arm.,  Chrys. 

iv  Ty  tcapdlq.  is  supported  by  DCKL  most  mss.,  Eth.,  Clem.  Ephr. 
Theodoret.  Compare  Eph.  v.  19,  where  the  singular  appears  to  be  the 
genuine  reading.  The  singular  here,  as  the  plural  there,  is  probably  due  to 
an  attempt  to  harmonise  Eph.  and  Col. 

rip  9 €<p  is  the  reading  of  xABC*  D*G  1 7  47  672  dfg  Vulg.  Sah. 
Syr.  (both),  Arm.,  Clem.  al. 

r(f  K vpt(p  is  that  of  C2DC  K  L  most  mss.,  Goth.  Boh.,  Ephr.  Theodoret,  al. 
(Chrys.  varies).  This,  again,  is  harmonistic,  the  parallel  in  Eph.  having  re? 
KvpUp  without  variation. 

17.  ical  iray  o  Tt  cay  TroifjTe  iv  Xoyw  iv  epyw.  A  nominative 
absolute.  Comp.  Matt.  x.  32,  7ra?  ow  o<xtis  opLokoyijo-ei  .  .  .  6/xo- 
Xoyrjcro)  Kaylb  iv  avT<p :  Luke  xii.  1  o.  As  irav  would  become  the 
object  in  the  following  clause,  it  is  replaced  by  7ravTa . 

iravTa.  We  might  supply  to  this  7roiowres,  parallel  to  the  other 
participles ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  supply  7routre,  especially  as 
cu^apto-rowrc?  is  subordinate. 

iv  o^ofxan  Kuptou  ’irjaou.  Comp.  Eph.  v.  20.  “In  the  name 
of”  here  means,  not  “calling  on  for  aid,”  as  Chrys.  etc.,  nor  “in 
honorem,”  as  Jerome,  but  in  the  spirit  which  regards  Christ  as  all 
and  in  all,  the  spirit  which  belongs  to  those  who  bear  His  name.  “  Ut 
perinde  sit,  ac  si  Christus  faciat,  ver.  1 1  [this  is  too  strong]  vel  certe, 
ut  Christo  omnia  pobetis.  Qui  potest  dicere ;  Hoc  in  tuo ,  Jesu 
Christe,  nomine  feci,  is  certe  actionem  suam  Christo  probat,”  Bengel. 
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III.  18-20] 

There  is  here  another  difference  of  reading. 

K vpLou  ’T Tjaou  is  the  reading  of  B  Dc  K  17  37  most  mss.,  f.  Amiat.  Tol. 
Goth.  Syr-Pesh.  Arm.,  Chrys. 

’Itjgov  XpLGTov,  A  C  D*  G  g. 

Kvplov  ’Itjgou  XpLTou ,  X,  d  e  Vulg.  (Clem.),  Field,  al.  Syr.  (Hard.),  Sah. 
Boh.  Eth. 

Before  TrciTpt,  Kal  is  added  in  DGKL  and  nearly  all  mss.,  d  e  f  g  Vulg. 
Syr-Pesh.  Arm.,  Chrys.  (cf.  Eph.  v.  20).  It  is  absent  from  XABC,  Sah. 
Boh.  Syr.  (Hard.),  Eth.  Goth. 

18- IV.  1.  Special  precepts  for  the  several  relations  of  life,  the 
motive  being  in  each ,  that  what  is  done  is  done  “  in  the  LordP 

18.  al  yuvaiKes,  k.t.X,  Comp.  Eph.  v.  22. 

ISiois,  prefixed  in  Rec.  Text  to  av8pd<r iv,  has  but  slight  support,  and  has 
probably  come  from  Eph.  v.  22. 

d>9  dt'rjKei',  imperfect,  as  often  in  Greek  writers  with  similar 
verbs.  Comp.  Eph.  v.  4,  a  ovk  a vrjKev  :  Acts  xxii.  22,  ov  yap 
KaOijKev  avTov  £rjv.  It  is  not  implied  here  that  the  duty  has  not 
hitherto  been  rightly  performed,  but  only  that  the  obligation  existed 
previously. 

The  use  of  the  past  tense  in  the  English  “  ought  ”  is  not  quite 
parallel,  since  the  present  “  owe  ”  cannot  be  used  in  this  sense. 

iv  Kupiw  is  to  be  joined  with  avrjKtv,  not  with  v-n-oTao-o-eo-Ot :  see 
ver.  20,  cudpccrrov  ccrrtv  iv  Kvpto),  “for  those  who  are  in  the 
Lord.” 

19.  0!  d^Spes,  k.t.X.  =  Eph.  v.  25. 

p.T]  TUKpatVeaGe.  “  Become  not  embittered,”  or  rather,  as  this 
would  seem  to  imply  a  lasting  temper,  “show  no  bitterness.” 
The  word  occurs  frequently  in  classical  writers.  Plato  has  (Legg. 

73i  D)»  TQV  OvfJLQV  7 rpavvuv  K.  fJLT]  (ZKpa;(oXoWTa,  ywaLKCLOiS  7TLKpaiv6 - 

/xcvov,  SiarcXcti/ :  Pseudo-Dem.  1464,  /x^Sevt  /at;t€  TnKpaLveaOat  /xrjrc 
pLvrjo-tKaKCLv.  The  adjective  Tri/cpos  is  used  by  Euripides  in  a 
strikingly  illustrative  passage,  Helen .  303,  orav  ttoo-ls  tuk/oos  $wfj 
ywaiKi  .  .  .  Oavuv  KpaTurrov.  Plutarch  observes  that  it  shows 
weakness  of  mind  when  men  7r pos  yvvaca  StaTrt/cpaiVovTat.  Philo 
uses  TriKpatvtaOaL  of  just  anger.  De  Vita  MoysiSy  ii.  pp.  135,  20, 
and  132,  34.  The  word  would  seem,  then,  to  correspond  more 
nearly  with  the  colloquial  “  cross  ”  than  with  “  bitter.” 

20.  Td  T€Km,  k.t.X.  See  Eph.  vi.  1.  Disobedience  to  parents 
is  mentioned  as  a  vice  of  the  heathen,  Rom.  i.  30,  Kara  TravTa. 
There  would  be  no  propriety  in  suggesting  the  possibility  in  a 
Christian  family  of  a  conflict  between  duty  to  parents  and  duty  to 
God. 

euapeoTcw.  There  is  no  need  to  supply  t<3  ©€a> ;  the  adjective 
is  taken  absolutely,  like  7rpocr</>tA?7  in  Phil.  iv.  8,  and  is  sufficiently 
defined  by  iv  Kupt'o).  In  Rom.  xii.  2  cvapeo-rov  seems  also  to  be 
absolute,  to  OiXrpxQ.  tqv  ©eoG  to  dya(?dv  Kai  c  vdp.  Kal  TeXet  ov. 
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The  Rec.  Text  has,  instead  of  iv  Kvplcp,  r(p  Kvpl(p,  with  many  cursives, 
Boh.  Eth.,  Clem.  al. 

tv  Kvplip  is  the  reading  of  all  the  uncials,  most  cursives,  and  versions. 

The  Rec.  arose  from  a  desire  to  give  a  dative  to  ehapearov. 

21.  jjtrj  €p€0i£eTe.  “  Do  not  irritate.”  The  verb  means  to  “  excite, 
provoke,”  not  necessarily  to  anger,  or  in  a  bad  sense ;  and  in  2  Cor. 
ix.  2  it  is  used  in  a  good  sense. 

There  is  another  reading,  Trapopyl^€rey  very  strongly  supported,  being 
read  in  X  A  CD*  GK  L  al.  Euthal.  (Tisch.  cod.),  Theodoret  (cod.),  Theoph. 

ipedi^ere  is  read  in  B  Dbc  K,  most  mss.,  Syr.  (both,  but  Hard.  marg.  has 
the  other  reading),  Clem.  Chrys. 

7rapopyi^€T€  occurs  in  the  parallel  Eph.  vi.  4  (with  no  variety),  and  to  this 
is  obviously  due  its  introduction  here. 

im  fjir|  a0ujj.Gxru\  “That  they  may  not  lose  heart.”  “Fractus 
animus  pestis  juventutis,”  Bengel.  A  child  frequently  irritated  by 
over-severity  or  injustice,  to  which,  nevertheless,  it  must  submit, 
acquires  a  spirit  of  sullen  resignation,  leading  to  despair. 

22.  ot  80GX01,  k.t.X.  Comp.  Eph.  vi.  5  if.  Here  it  is  observ¬ 
able  that  the  duties  of  masters  and  slaves  occupy  nearly  twice  as 
much  space  as  those  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
together.  The  circumstance  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  incident 
of  Onesimus,  a  Colossian,  who  was  now  returning  to  his  master, 
Philemon,  in  company  with  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle. 

(jjopoujjLeyoi  tov  Ku'pioy,  i.e.  the  one  Lord  and  Master,  contrasted 
with  rots  mra  crapKa  Kvptots.  Observe  that  these  words  are  not 
preceded  by  <k,  whereas  avOpuyn-apco-KOL  is.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  they  fear  the  Lord. 

cv  64>0aX|AoSovX€tais,  the  plural  is  read  with  XCKL  most  mss.,  Clem. 
Theodoret,  Oecum.,  Syr-Harcl. 

A  B  D  G,  al.y  Boh.  have  the  singular.  Chrysostom  varies. 

K  Opiov  is  the  reading  of  X#ABC  D*  G  L  al.y  f  g  Amiat.  Fuld.  Syr.  (both), 
Arm.,  Clem.  Chrys.  al, 

Qc6v  is  read  in  Xc  Dc  K  most  mss.,  d  Goth.  Boh.,  Theodoret.  This  read¬ 
ing  spoils  the  contrast. 

23.  o  lav  This  is  the  correct  reading,  with  N*  A  B  C  (D*  G)  17 

al.y  Old  Lat.  Vul.  Goth.  Boh.  Arm.  etc.  (D*  G  have  &v  for  tdv). 

The  Rec.  Text  has  teal  rdv  8  ti  lav,  with  Dfl  K  L  most  mss.,  Syr.  (both), 
Theodoret,  Chrys.  (without  KaL).  This  reading  obviously  comes  from  ver.  17. 

€k  v|/uxijs.  Eph.  vi.  6.  p.€Ta  cupolas.  M?)  ptcra,  SovAiktJs  arayK^s, 
aXXa  /xcTa  iXevOtpias  Kal  7rpoaipecr€a>s,  Chrys. 

ipyditaQe.  “  Do  the  work.”  Not  used  as  particularly  appropriate 
to  slaves,  but  because  the  things  done  are  Zpya. 

ws  t<3  Kupuu,  k.t.X.  Eph.  vi.  7,  24,  a.7r6  KvpCov.  Lightfoot  notes 
the  absence  of  the  article  here,  while  it  is  studiously  inserted  in 
the  context,  vv.  22-24.  In  the  parallel  in  Eph.  the  preposition  is 
napa.  Some  commentators  and  grammarians  distinguish  the  two 
prepositions  as  expressing  respectively  the  immediate  (jrapa)  and 
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the  ultimate  source ;  but  this  distinction  is  untenable.  See  Light- 
foot  on  Gal.  i.  12. 

24.  TT]r  drrcuroWu'.  “The  full  recompense.”  The  word  is 
frequently  used  both  in  the  Sept,  and  in  classical  writers,  but  not 
elsewhere  in  N.T. 

ttjs  K\?7poro/juas.  Genitive  of  apposition,  the  reward  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  inheritance.  There  is  a  special  point  in  the  word, 
inasmuch  as  slaves  could  not  be  inheritors  of  an  earthly  possession. 
Comp.  Rom.  viii.  15-17;  Gal.  iv.  1-7. 

tw  Kupiw  Xpioru)  SouXeueTe.  yd p,  which  in  the  Rec.  Text  is 
inserted  after  r<3,  must  be  rejected. 

In  favour  of  the  insertion  are  DbcK  L  most  mss.,  Syr.  (both).  Arm.  Goth. 

For  the  omission,  sABCD*  17  al.t  Vulg.  Copt.  Euthal.  (Tisch.  cod.). 
It  was  clearly  added  to  make  the  connexion  easy.  G  d  and  Ambrosiaster 
have  too  Kvpiov  (tj/jlQv  T r}aov)  Xptarov  5oiAei5ere,  but  d  and  Ambr.  omit  the 
words  in  brackets. 

yap  being  omitted,  the  verb  is  best  taken  as  imperative,  “To 
the  Master  Christ  do  service.”  The  combination  Kvpios  Xpioros 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  technical  sense  as  =  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a  use  to  which  there  is  no  parallel.  In  Rom.  xvi.  18, 
where  we  have  rw  Kvpio)  rjp iwv  Xpiarw,  some  MSS.  omit  yp,ajv :  but 
its  genuineness  is  beyond  question.  In  1  Pet.  iii.  15  Kvpiov  is 
predicate  of  tov  Xpiarov.  This  suggests  that  we  should  take 
Kvpia>  here  as  relative  to  SoiAcvcre.  The  sentence  is  not  so  much 
a  summary  of  what  precedes  as  an  introduction  to  the  fresh 
point  added  in  ver.  25  ;  Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot  takes  SouXeueTe  as  indicative,  on  the  grounds,  first, 
that  the  indicative  is  wTanted  to  explain  the  previous  a7ro  Kvpiov 
(but  is  it?);  and,  secondly,  that  the  imperative  would  seem  to 
require  ws  rw  K up4>,  as  in  Eph.  vi.  7.  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  he  adds,  see  Rom.  xii.  n,  r<3  Kvplip  SovXevovrts.  If  the 
interpretation  above  given  is  correct,  <Ls  is  rightly  absent,  and  in 
any  case  the  indicative  would  be  very  abrupt  and  unconnected. 
Moreover,  with  this  view  the  connexion  of  ver.  25  (yap)  would  be 
hardly  intelligible.  Lightfoot  passes  it  over  in  silence. 

25.  6  yap  dSiKwy  KOjxieiTai  0  rjStKTjcret',  Kal  ouk  eori  7rpocrariroXT]i(/ia. 
The  first  clause  is,  of  course,  a  general  maxim,  but  the  application 
here  chiefly  intended  appears  from  the  words  ovk  co-rt  7rpoo-cj- 
7roX7/i/aa,  which  presuppose  that  the  person  punished  is  one  higher 
in  position.  6  dSi/out',  also,  is  much  more  suitable  to  the  master 
than  the  slave ;  and  this  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  mention 
of  to  SiKaiov  in  iv.  1.  Hence  6  dSucuv  in  the  present  case  is  the 
master,  and  the  words  are  designed  to  encourage  the  slave  to 
regard  himself  as  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  as  such  not  to  be 
disheartened  by  unjust  treatment,  knowing  that  before  the  final 
tribunal  there  will  be  no  respect  of  persons.  So  Theodoret,  *dv 
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piq  rv)(r]T€  ayaOwv  dvTa7ro8dcre(j)v  7rapa  tou  Sea-rroTov,  eirrl  SiKaioKpLT  , ; 
OS  OVK  OlSc  SovAoiJ  Kdl  $€(T7TOTOV  $L(l(f)OpaV,  dAAo.  SlKClULV  €L(T<f)ep€L  Tip' 

\j/rj<f>ov.  But  Chrys.  Bengel,  and  others  suppose  the  d8u«Zv  to  be 
the  slave.  “Tenues  saepe  putant,  sibi  propter  tenuitatem  ipsorum 
esse  pareendum.  Id  negatur,”  Bengel;  cf.  Lev.  xix.  15.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  some  of  those  who  adopt  this  view 
have  had  before  them  the  reading  6  Sc  dSiKuw  (so  Chrys.). 

Erasmus,  Lightfoot,  and  many  others  (following  Jerome)  sup¬ 
pose  both  masters  and  slaves  to  be  referred  to,  as  in  Eph.  vi.  8. 
On  the  Other  hand,  ib .  ver.  9,  7rpO(r{jiTroXrj\pia  ovk  ccrxt  Trap  auxtp,  is 
said  with  respect  to  the  masters  only. 

KojxieiTcu.  “Shall  be  requited  for” ;  cf.  Eph.  vi.  8,  and  for 
TrpO(ra)Tro\r)i(/ta,  ib.  9. 

rj8iKY]CT€K.  The  tense  is  past,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  time 
referred  to  in  Kopaeirai. 

For  the  reading  the  authorities  are  : 

For  7 dp,  N  A  B  C  D*  G  1 7  a/.,  Old  Lat.  Vulg.  Goth.  Boh.,  Clem,  al. 

For  8t,  DCKL,  most  mss.,  Syr.  (both),  Chrys.  Theodoret,  al. 

IV.  1.  to  StKcuoy  Kai  tV  icroTr)Ta.  “Justice  and  fairness.”  10*0x7/5 
differs  from  to  St 'kouov  nearly  as  our  “fair”  from  “just,”  denoting 
what  cannot  be  brought  under  positive  rules,  but  is  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  a  fair  mind.  Compare  Philo,  De  Creat. 
Prbic.  ii.  p.  401,  ictoVt/s  pdv  ovv  t rjv  Ik  tiov  vt rqKowv  evvotav  Kai 
dcrcfHiXeiav  d/xot/Sas  StKaias  avT€KTLvovTiov  aTrepyacrtTat.  Meyer  and 
others  suppose  the  meaning  to  be  that  slaves  are  to  be  treated  as 
equals,  not  as  regards  the  outward  relation,  but  as  regards  the 
Christian  brotherhood  (see  Philem.  16),  It  would  be  a  very 
obscure  way  of  expressing  this  thought  to  say  to  Blk.  koll  rrjv 
tVo'xT/Ta  tt apex^Oe :  nor  does  it  agree  well  with  the  following  clause, 
K<xi  v/xct5  c x€T€  K vpiovy  not  as  in  Eph.,  avrujv  kcll  vpLcov.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  we  may  regard  ra  avra  in  Eph.  (ol  Kvpioi,  ra  avra  Troieire 
7rpo5  auTou'5)  as  illustrating  tVoxT/s  here.  The  same  moral  principles 
were  to  govern  both.  icrorrjTa  ov  rrjv  IcroTipdav  cKaXco-cr,  aAAa  ryv 
TrpoarfKOV<rav  cVt/AcAetay,  ?/s  Trapa  xa>r  8eor7roxa>v  aTroXaveiv  XPV 

otVcxtt5,  Theodoret.  Erasmus,  Corn,  a  Lapide  understand  the 
word  of  impartiality,  not  treating  one  slave  differently  from  others  ; 
but  this  would  be  consistent  with  harsh  treatment  of  all. 

*irap€j(co*0€.  “  Supply  on  your  side.” 

2-6.  Exhortation  to  constant  prayer  and  thanksgiving, ,  to  which 
is  added  the  apostle's  request  that  they  would  pray  for  himself  in  his 
work.  Practical  advice  as  to  wisdom  in  action  a?ul  speech. 

2.  Trj  Trpoacu^rj  TTpocrKapTepcixc  =  Rom.  xii.  12  ;  cf.  I  Thess. 

v.  17.  We  have  the  same  verb  similarly  used  in  Acts  i.  14,  ii.  46, 

vi.  4. 

YpYiyopourrcs  Iv  auxfj.  “  Being  watchful  in  it,”  i.e.  not  careless 
in  the  act.  lireiSrj  yap  TO  Kaprepeiv  cV  Tats  eu^ats  pa0v/xciv  7roAAa/as 
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7TOUL ,  S La  tovto  <j>rjcn  yprfyopovvTts  tovtccttl  rq^ovres,  prj  pcpfiopevot 
(wandering),  Chrys. 

iv  euxapurrioL.  With  thanksgiving  (as  an  accompaniment;  cf. 
ii.  7).  avr 7)  yap  rj  olXtjOlvt]  rj  €v^api(TTiav  e^ovcra  vi rip  7rdvT(ov 

wv  tcrpev  kcu  uiv  ovk  1 (rpier,  wv  ev  i7rd0op.ev  rj  iOXif3opev}  v7rip  tojv 
kolvwv  €vepy€o-Lwv}  Theophylact. 

3.  Trpo(j€uxofJi€^oL  ajia  Kal  irepl  rjp.w.  “  Praying  at  the  same 
time  also  for  us,”  including,  namely,  Timothy,  named  with  St. 
Paul  as  sending  the  Epistle,  but  also,  no  doubt,  including  all  who 
helped  him  in  his  work  (vv,  10-14). 

iVa.  The  prayer  is  not  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  apostle 
and  his  companions,  but  for  the  promotion  of  their  work. 

Gupay  tou  Xoyou.  A  door  of  admission  for  the  word  of  the 
gospel,  i.e.  the  removal  of  any  hindrance  which  might  be  in  the 
way.  The  same  figure  is  employed  1  Cor.  xvi.  9;  2  Cor.  ii.  12. 

Corn,  a  Lapide,  Beza,  Bengel,  and  others  interpret  Oi'pav  tov 
Xoyov  as  “  the  door  of  our  speech,”  i.e.  our  mouth, — an  interpreta¬ 
tion  suggested  by  Eph.  vi.  19,  tv  a  ptot  So6rj  X  oyos  iv  avotfct  tov 
o-ro/xaro?  piovj  but  certainly  not  consistent  with  tov  Xoyov ,  which 
must  mean  “  the  word.” 

XaXrjcrcu,  infinitive  of  the  end  or  object,  “so  as  to  speak”  to 
pv(TTrjpiovy  k.t.X.,  i.  26,  ii.  2 ;  see  Eph.  i.  9. 

hi  o  Kal  BeSejxai.  For  it  was  his  preaching  the  free  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  that  led  to  his  imprisonment. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  which  St.  Paul  uses  ScW  in  the  literal 
sense;  but  he  uses  Secr/xot,  Phil.  i.  7,  13,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
Seo-puos.  The  transition  to  the  singular  was  inevitable  when  he 
passed  from  what  was  common  to  himself  with  others  to  what  was 
peculiar  to  himself. 

4.  tm  4>a^€pa>cra>,  k.t.X.  Generally  taken  as  dependent  on  the 
previous  clause,  “that  God  may  open  a  door  ...  in  order  that,” 
etc.  Beza,  De  Wette,  a /.,  however,  make  it  dependent  on  7rpo(r- 
evxdpi€voLj  which,  on  account  of  the  change  from  plural  to 
singular,  is  improbable.  Bengel  joins  it  with  SeSepuu,  “vinctus 
sum  ut  patefaciam ;  paradoxon.”  In  this  he  follows  Chrysostom, 
to.  Seo-p ia  <f>av€poL  avTov,  ov  crvaKid^zL :  but  this  is  quite  untenable. 

V.  Soden,  who  also  makes  the  clause  dependent  on  ScSepuu, 
proposes  a  different  interpretation.  He  observes  that  </>a vepovv 
is  never  used  of  St.  Paul’s  preaching,  nor  does  the  notion  of  p var- 
TTjpiov  account  for  its  use  here.  It  must  therefore  have  a  special 
significance,  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  its  immediate  reference  to 
Sc'Scpi at.  St.  Paul,  as  a  prisoner  awaiting  trial,  had  to  explain 
what  his  preaching  was.  How  this  turned  out,  he  relates  in 
Phil.  i.  1 2  ff.  The  sense  then,  according  to  v.  Soden,  is :  “  in 
order  that  I  may  make  it  manifest,  how  I  am  bound  to  speak,”  the 
emphasis  being  on  Set,  not  <Ls.  He  desires  to  make  clear  to  his 
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judges,  not  only  what  he  preaches,  but  that  he  cannot  do  other¬ 
wise  ;  compare  1  Cor.  ix.  16 ;  Acts  iv.  20. 

5  is  the  reading  of  X'ACDKL  nearly  all  MSS.,  d  e  f  Vulg.  Goth., 
Clem.  Chrys.  etc.  But  B  G,  g  have  61  H>v,  apparently  a  correction  to  suit 
XpicTov ,  but  destroying  the  point  of  the  sentence* 

5.  iv  cro(J)ia  =  practical  Christian  wisdom;  cf.  Matt.  x.  1 6. 

-n-pds.  “  With  respect  to,”  or  “in  relation  to,”  i.e.  your  behaviour 

towards  them. 

tous  e£w.  Those  outside  the  Church  ;  compare  i  Cor.  v.  12,  13  ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  12.  The  expression  is  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  who 
so  designated  the  heathen.  On  the  precept  Chrys.  says,  n po?  to. 
fxe\r]  tcl  oIkclcl  ov  TO<ravT7 7s  rjpuv  Set  aa<f> aAeta?,  00-775  7rpo5  too?  Ifar 
ZvOa  yap  dSeX<f>oi,  elcrt  teal  (rvyyvwptat  7roAAai  /cat  ayaOat . 

TOk  jcaipoy  e^ayopa^orres.  See  Eph.  v.  16,  where  is  added  a 
reason  for  the  injunction,  viz.  on  at  fjp,epat  7rovrjpa[  dertv. 

6.  6  \6yos  upwv  -navTOTe  iv  xapm.  Still  referring  to  behaviour, 

7 rpos  rov5  €^cd.  On  =  pleasingness,  see  above,  iii.  16.  x^-P^ 

Xoywv  is  frequent  in  classical  writers. 

dXan  rjpTupei'os.  “Seasoned  with  salt”;  cf.  Mark  ix.  49,  50; 
pleasant  but  not  insipid,  nor  yet  coarse.  Compare  Plut.  Mor. 
p.  514  F,  X(^PLV  TLVa  7rapa(TK£va£ovT€S  dAAijAoig,  toenrep  aX(rt  T015 
Adyots  i<}>7)vSvv  overt  ttjv  StaTpt/3r)v:  and  again,  p.  669  A,  7)  Se  twv  dAo»/ 
SiVa/xt?  .  .  *  x^Plv  a^Tt?  Kat  fjSovTjv  TrpocTTt07](TL .  aAas  is  a  later 
form. 

elSeVai,  infinitive  of  object,  as  in  ver.  3,  73-105  Set  ivt  e/cdo-Tu) 
a7roKpLV€a0aLj  “  to  each  one,”  according,  namely,  to  the  character, 
purpose,  spirit,  etc.,  of  the  inquirer.  Compare  the  apostle’s  de¬ 
scription  of  his  own  behaviour,  1  Cor.  ix.  22,  rots  7rdo-i  yeyova 
iravra  tv  a  TrdvTUis  rtv  a?  cro/crco.  His  discourses  and  answers  at 
Athens,  and  before  Felix,  Festus,  and  the  Jews  at  Rome,  supply 
the  best  illustrations. 

7-18.  Personal  commendations  and  salutations . 

7.  Ta  Kar  ejx€  =  Phil.  i.  12,  “my  matters”;  cf.  Acts  xxv.  14. 
Not  a  noun  absolute,  but  the  object  of  yvoypiaet. 

On  Tychicus,  see  Eph.  vi.  21,  and  compare  Lightfoot’s  very 
full  note  here. 

6  dya-m^TOS  aSe\4>d$  =  Eph.  l.C . 

Kai  moTos  SiaKo^os  Kai  aui'SouXos  Iv  Kuptw,  iv  Kvptoj  is  probably 
to  be  taken  with  both  substantives,  as  both  require  some  speci¬ 
fically  Christian  definition,  which  dScA^o's  does  not ;  and,  moreover, 
in  Eph.  l.c.  we  have  71-10-1-09  Slolkovos  iv  Kvpiw.  o-drSovAo?  is  perhaps 
added  in  order  to  place  Tychicus  on  a  level  with  Epaphras,  who 
is  so  designated  i.  7,  and  who  was  in  high  repute  at  Colossae. 
ttioto?  probably  covers  both  substantives. 

8.  oy  eTrepv(/a,  k.t.X.  =  Eph.  vi.  22 
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As  to  the  reading,  the  Rec.  Text  has  iva  7 vq>  tcl  tv epl  Ij/luZv,  with  Xc  C 
Dbc  K  L  and  most  MSS.,  f  Vulg.  Goth.  Syr.  (both),  Boh.,  Chrys.  (expressly), 
Jerome  (on  Philemon),  Ambrosiaster,  al. 

iva  7 vQre  ra  7r epl  tjjjlQv,  A  B  D*  G  P  a  few  cursives,  deg  Arm.  Eth., 
Theodore  Mops.  Theodoret,  Jerome  (on  Eph.  vi.  21),  Euthalius  (cod. 
Tisch.). 

X*  has  yvi ore  with  v/ullov.  Xc  at  first  corrected  v/jlCjv  to  iyxGv  to  suit  yv&Te, 
but  afterwards  deleted  this  correction  and  substituted  yv<p  for  yv&Te.  The 
context,  with  the  emphatic  els  a vt6  tovto,  so  obviously  requires  yvu)Te  .  .  . 
r}fxCiv,  that,  considering  the  weight  of  authority,  we  cannot  regard  this  as  an 
alteration  made  in  conformity  with  Eph.  vi.  22.  Besides,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  writer  himself  should,  to  the  Ephesians,  say,  els  a vto  tovto  iva 
7 vuTe,  k.t.X. ,  and  to  the  Colossians  of  the  same  messenger,  eis  at )t6  tovto  iva 
yv&,  k.t.X.  On  the  hypothesis  that  Eph.  is  not  by  the  author  of  Col.,  it  is 
equally  improbable  that  the  former  should  be  written  instead  of  the  latter. 
The  error  may  have  arisen  from  re  accidentally  dropping  out  before  ra,  or,  as 
Lightfoot  suggests,  when  vpCov  had  once  been  written  in  error  for  ijpwv  (as  in 
X*)>  yvwTe  would  be  read  yvuj  re,  as  in  111  and  John  Dam.  Op.  ii.  p.  214, 
and  then  the  superfluous  re  would  be  dropped.  These  authorities,  however, 
seem  too  late  to  be  used  to  explain  so  early  a  corruption. 

Alford  defends  the  Rec.  Text,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Klopper  ;  but 
most  critics  and  commentators  adopt  the  other  reading. 

9.  ow  s0nrj<rt|i(i>  tw  memo  kcu  dyamprep  d&eX^to.  Observe  the 
delicacy  with  which  Onesimus  is  given,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same 
predicates  as  Tychicus  and  Epaphras,  he  and  Tychicus  being, 
moreover,  associated  as  subject  of  yvupiovaiv.  He  was  not  Sid- 
koi'os  or  o-wSouXo?,  but  as  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother  he  is  not 
placed  below  them.  Compare  Rom.  xvi.  6,  1 2. 

os  ecrrtk  ii  ujiuiy,  who  is  of  you,  i.e.  belongs  to  Colossae ; 
hitherto,  indeed,  only  a  slave,  but  now  a  brother  beloved,  Philem. 
16.  It  deserves  notice  how  St.  Paul  assumes  that  Onesimus  will 
be  welcomed  as  such  by  his  former  master  and  by  the  Church. 
Calvin’s  very  natural  remark,  “  Vix  est  credibile  hunc  esse  servum 
ilium  Philemonis,  quia  furis  et  fugitivi  nomen  dedecori  subjectum 
fuisset,”  serves  to  put  in  strong  relief  this  confidence  of  the  apostle 
in  the  Colossians. 

irarra  y^wptouo-iK  to,  u>Se.  This  is  not  a  formal  restatement 
of  rd  kclt  ifxij  but  includes  more  than  that  phrase,  and  rd  Trepl 
rip.wv,  namely,  all  that  concerned  the  Church  at  Rome.  This 
would  naturally  include  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  Onesimus, 
who  would  be  to  them  a  living  illustration  of  the  success  of  St. 
Paul’s  preaching  in  Rome.  Note  the  change  from  yvojpt'o-et  to 
yvioptovo-iv,  in  order  more  expressly  to  commend  Onesimus  to 
their  confidence. 

G  d  e  fg  Vulg.  Jerome,  Ambrosiaster  add  after  TrpaTTd/aeva,  a  gloss 
which  looks  as  if  it  originated  in  the  Latin,  which  could  not  literally  render 
rd  tide. 

10.  9Ao-7rd£€Tcu  u/xd$  ’Apurrapxos.  Of  Aristarchus  we  know  that 
he  was  a  Macedonian  of  Thessalonica,  Acts  xix.  20,  xx.  4 ;  a 
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member  of  the  deputation  to  Jerusalem  (/A),  and  a  companion  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  first  part,  at  least,  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  Acts 
xxvii.  2.  Lightfoot  ( Philippians ,  p.  35)  thought  it  probable  that 
he  parted  from  St.  Paul  at  Myra,  having  accompanied  him  at  first 
only  because  he  was  on  his  way  home  to  Macedonia.  If  the 
centurion  in  whose  charge  St.  Paul  was  had  not  accidentally  fallen  in 
at  Myra  with  a  ship  sailing  to  Italy,  their  route  would  have  taken  them 
through  Philippi.  If  this  view  is  correct,  Aristarchus  must  have  re¬ 
joined  St.  Paul  at  Rome  at  a  later  date.  In  any  case,  the  notices 
in  Acts  show  that  he  would  be  well  known  in  proconsular  Asia. 

6  CTumLxjxdXujTos  fxou.  ai^/xdA(0T09  properly  means  a  captive 
taken  in  war,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  may  here 
have  reference  to  spiritual  captivity ;  cf.  Rom.  vii.  23 ;  2  Cor.  x.  5  ; 
Eph.  iv.  8.  But  none  of  these  passages  justify  such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion.  In  Rom.  the  verb  is  used  of  captivity  to  sin ;  in  Eph.  it  is 
in  a  quotation  from  a  Psalm ;  while  in  Cor.  it  is  the  thoughts  that 
are  brought  into  captivity  so  as  to  be  obedient  to  Christ.  There 
is  no  analogy  to  support  the  supposed  use  of  aix/^AwTos  absolutely 
in  the  sense  supposed.  It  would  be  particularly  unlikely  to  be 
so  used  in  a  letter  actually  written  from  prison. 

On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  service  of  Christ  in 
terms  of  military  service ;  cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  3,  and  avo-rparnoT^ ,  Phil, 
ii.  25  ;  Philemon  2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  he  should 
use  the  term  o-uraix/xdAarros  here  (and  of  Epaphras  in  Philem.  23). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  St.  Paul’s  helpers  may  have  volun¬ 
tarily  shared  his  imprisonment  in  turn ;  for  Epaphras,  who  is  here 
a  ( Twcpyos ,  is  in  Philemon  a  owaix/x.,  and  Aristarchus  here  crwaiyjj. . 
is  there  a  o-wepyos. 

MdpKo?  6  d^€v|/Los  Bapm(3a,  “  cousin,”  so  defined  by  Pollux,  iii. 
28,  a8eA 7rai8£9  avci^iot,  €it€  Ik  7raTpaSe\cf)U)v  fieri,  €iT£  ck  fxrjrpa- 
£it €  e£  dSeXcfiov  koll  aSfAt/dJs,  err’  e/c  Svoti'  appivon’  dSfA^aW  etV 
eV  8 volv  6rj Acta)j/.  The  use  of  it  for  “nephew”  is  very  late. 

The  relationship  explains  why  Barnabas  was  more  ready  than 
Paul  to  condone  Mark’s  defection,  Acts  xv.  37-39.  At  the  same 
time,  the  passage  throws  light  in  turn  on  the  rather  remarkable 
form  of  commendation  here,  “if  he  comes  unto  you,  receive  him.” 
The  Pauline  Churches,  which  were  aware  of  the  estrangement, 
might  not  be  very  ready  to  give  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  Mark. 
Comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  it.  dcx^o-Oat  is  a  regular  term  for  hospitable 
reception.  See,  for  example,  Matt.  x.  14 ;  John  iv.  45  ;  often  also 
in  classical  writers. 

irepl  ou,  k.t.X.  These  injunctions  probably  had  reference  to 
the  friendly  reception  of  Mark,  so  that  their  purport  is  repeated 
in  the  following  words. 

11.  ’Irjcrous  6  XeyojjLei'os  ’louoros.  Not  mentioned  elsewhere. 
The  surname  Justus  is  applied  to  two  other  persons  in  the 
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N.T.,  namely,  Joseph  Barsabbas,  Acts  i.  23,  and  a  proselyte  at 
Corinth,  Acts  xviii.  7.  It  was  a  frequent  surname  amongst  the 
Jews. 

ol  orre$  ck  irepiTop/ijs.  These  words  are  best  connected  with  the 
following,  outoi  jjuW,  k.t.X.  The  sense  then  is,  “  of  those  of  the 
circumcision,  these  alone  are,”  etc.  Otherwise,  oin-ot  /xovoi  would 
not  be  true  (see  vv.  12-14),  and  ol  01  res  Ik  it.  would  have  no  signi¬ 
ficance.  This  construction,  in  which  the  more  general  notion 
stands  first  as  in  a  nominative  absolute,  and  the  particular  notion 
follows  with  the  verb,  is  used  by  classical  writers. 

On  this  ovtol  fjiovoi  comp.  Phil.  ii.  20,  ouSeVa  c^cu  la-6\j/v)(ov. 

aui'epyoc  is  the  predicate,  so  that  the  apostle  does  not  apply  the 
term  to  the  opponents. 

oitw'gs  as  usual  specifies,  not  the  individuals,  but  the  character, 
“men  that  proved.”  See  on  Lk.  ii.  4.  The  aorist  eycvyj&yo-av 
seems  to  refer  to  some  definite  recent  occasion. 

Traprjyopia,  “  comfort,”  only  here  in  N.T.,  frequent  in  Plutarch. 
There  is  no  ground  for  BengeFs  distinction,  that  irapapivOia  refers 
to  domestic,  and  7rapr)yopta  to  forensic  trouble.  So  far  as  the 
latter  word  has  a  technical  sense,  it  is  medical  (cf.  “paregoric”); 
but  it  is  commonly  used  of  consolation  in  general. 

12.  ’ErracJjpds,  see  i.  7. 

6  e|  ujjiwi/.  “  Who  is  one  of  you.” 

SoGXos  Xpio-Tou  ’Irjaou.  A  title  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul  of 
himself,  once  of  Timothy  in  conjunction  with  himself,  Phil.  i.  1, 
but  not  elsewhere  of  any  other. 

ira^TOTe  dyw^opeyos,  k.t.X.  Compare  i.  29. 

IVa  cj-njT€  TeXeioi  kcu  TreTrXripo^op^pteW.  “  That  ye  may  stand  fast, 
perfect  and  fully  assured.”  crryjvaL ,  as  in  Eph.  vi.  11,  13,  al.y  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  of  standing  firm ;  hence  TtXetoi  Kal  tt^X.  are  secondary 
predicates,  the  first  expressing  the  objective  moment,  the  second 
the  subjective ;  they  were  not  only  to  be  re'Aeioi  iv  Xpia-rw ,  i.  28, 
but  to  have  full  assurance ;  cf.  ii.  2.  irXypo^opuv  in  N.T.  means 
either  “to  fulfil,”  as  in  2  Tim.  iv.  5,  17,  or,  “to  persuade  fully,”  as 
in  Rom.  iv.  2  1,  TrXrjpcxfiopTjOtis  otl  .  .  .  Sward?  icrriv ;  xiv.  5,  iv  rw 
tSta>  vot  7rXr]po<f)opcLTix).  It  is  read  in  Rom.  xv.  13,  in  B  F  G,  where 
the  sense  is  “  fill  ” ;  but  the  better  attested  reading  is  ttA ^pdWi. 
The  Rec.  Text  here  has  7re7rA7;pa)p,eVot.  See  on  Lk.  i.  1. 

iv  Tranrl  OeXrjpaTi  tou  0eou.  “  In  all  the  will  of  God  ”  is  not  quite 
correct,  yet  we  cannot  say  “  every  will  of  God.”  Lightfoot  renders 
“in  everything  willed  by  God.”  The  words  are  best  connected 
with  tcA.  Kal  7re7rA.,  not  with  <TTrjT€y  as  the  order  of  the  words 
shows.  Tram'  probably  has  reference  to  the  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  Christian  may  find  himself,  with  perhaps  a 
hint  at  the  contrast  with  the  definite  external  precepts  of  the  false 
teachers. 
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<tt7}t€  is  the  reading  of  Xc  A  C  D  G  K  L  P  and  most  mss. ,  Chrys.  Theodoret. 

aradTjTe,  X*  B  23  71  al. ,  Euthal.  (cod.  Tisch.).  Comp.  Matt.  ii.  9,  xxvii. 
11,  in  both  which  passages  B  C  I  33  have  iardOrj  for  the  Rec.  Zarij.  The 
passive  is  adopted  by  the  critical  editors  in  all  three  places. 

TreirXTjpofpopij/xivoLj  X  A  B  C  D*  G  al.,  Syr-Harcl.  marg.,  Euthal.  (cod. 
Tisch.). 

7re7r\7)pa)pili'oi,  Dc K L P  most  mss.,  Syr-Harcl.  text,  and  Pesh.  Arm., 
Chrys.  Theodoret.  As,  however,  TrXrjpocpopeiv  is  sometimes  used  with  the 
meaning  “fill,”  the  versions  cannot  be  quoted  with  certainty  for  the  latter 
reading,  which  probably  slipped  in  as  the  more  familiar  and  simpler  word. 

13.  fxaprupaf  ydp  auTw.  The  apostle  confirms  by  his  testimony 
what  he  has  just  said  of  Epaphras. 

on  e'xei  iroXuy  ttovov.  “That  he  has  much  labour.”  7 royos  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  N.T.  except  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is,  however, 
a  common  word  for  struggle  in  battle,  and  hence  corresponds  with 
the  dya>v  of  the  apostle  himself,  ii.  1,  and  with  the  dyomfo'/wos  of 
ver.  12.  The  two  words  occur  in  juxtaposition  in  Plato,  Phaedr. 
247  B,  evOa.  S r]  7rovos  re  /ecu  ay cuv  ecr^aros  \f/v \rj  irpoKtiTCLi. 

iroXw  irdvov,  X  A  B  C  P  80,  Euthal.  (cod.  Tisch.),  Old  Lat.  Vulg.  Goth. 
Boh.  Arm. 

£r]Xov  ttoXvv,  Rec.,  with  KL  most  mss.,  Syr.  (both),  Chrys.  Theodoret. 
Dbc  al.  have  irokhv  $y\hov  ;  D*  G,  7ro\tiv  k6ttov. 

Five  cursives  have  irbdov,  and  two  (6  67s)  ay&va. 

No  doubt  the  rarity  of  7 rbvos  in  the  N.T.  is  responsible  for  the  variety  of 
reading.  It  is  found  in  the  Apocalypse  only. 

uTrep  upwi/  ical  tw  Iv  AaoSuceia  Kai  tcjv  Iv  'kpairoXct.  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  miles  from  one  another,  and  twice  as  far  from 
Colossae.  From  the  conjunction  of  the  three  names  here  it 
appears  probable  that  Epaphras  stood  in  the  same  relation,  as 
evangelist,  to  the  three,  and  also  that  they  were  threatened  by  the 
same  dangers;  as,  indeed,  their  near  neighbourhood  and  con¬ 
sequent  frequent  intercourse  would  suggest.  Compare  ii.  2. 

14.  dcnrd£€TCu  upas  Aoutcas  6  laTpos  6  dyaTTriTOS.  “  Luke  the 
physician,  the  beloved.”  Beyond  question  the  evangelist,  named 
also  2  Tim.  iv.  11  as  well  as  Philem.  24.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
two  of  the  evangelists  in  St.  Paul’s  company  here.  The  reason  of 
his  calling  being  specified  may  be  that  he  was  attending  on  St. 
Paul  in  his  professional  capacity.  It  has  been  observed  that  his 
first  appearance  in  company  with  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvi.  10,  “nearly 
synchronises  with  an  attack  of  the  apostle’s  constitutional  malady 
(Gal.  iv.  13,  14),  so  that  he  may  have  joined  him  partly  in  a 
professional  capacity”  (Lightfoot).  From  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  separated  from  the  group  in  ver.  10  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a 
Gentile.  This  is  fatal,  not  only  to  the  tradition  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Seventy  (which,  indeed,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  preface 
to  his  Gospel),  but  also  to  the  conjecture  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  See  on  Lk.  i.  2,  x.  1-16,  xxiv.  13-32. 
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kcu  Arjjxds.  Probably  a  contraction  for  Demetrius.  It  is 
remarkable  that  he  is  named  without  any  epithet  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  more  striking  as  coming  after  6  dya7 7-177-0$.  In 
Philem.  24  he  is  named  with  Mark,  Aristarchus,  and  Luke  as  a 
<rvv€pyo<s  of  St.  Paul.  But  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10  he  is  mentioned  as 
having  deserted  St.  Paul,  ayannqcras  rov  vvv  alu>va.  Perhaps  the 
curt  mention  here  foreshadows  that  desertion. 

15.  dcr7rd(TacT0e  tou$  iv  Aao&iKeia  d8e\<f>ous,  kcu  Nup,(f>aK,  kcu 
Kar’  oiKoy  clutCjv  (or  auTou)  eKKXqo-iay.  Nymphas  (if  this  reading 
is  correct)  is  probably  a  short  form  of  Nymphodorus  ;  cf.  Artemas 
for  Artemidorus,  Zenas  for  Zenodorus  (Tit.  iii.  12,  13),  Olympas 
for  Olympiodorus  (Rom.  xvi.  15),  and  perhaps  Lucas  for  Lucanus. 

Tr)v  kolt  oTkovj  k.t.X.,  i.e.  the  Church  that  assembled  in  their 
house.  The  same  expression  occurs,  Rom.  xvi.  5  and  1  Cor. 
xvi.  19,  of  the  house  of  Prisca  and  Aquila  at  Rome  and  at  Ephesus 
respectively;  also  Philem.  2.  Compare  Acts  xii.  12.  Separate 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  worship  seem  not  to  be 
traced  earlier  than  the  third  century.  Bingham,  Antiq.  viii.  1.  13, 
shows  that  special  rooms  were  so  set  apart,  but  gives  no  instances 
of  separate  buildings.  Probst  (Kirchliche  Discipline  p.  18 1  f.)  is 
referred  to  by  Lightfoot  as  affording  similar  negative  evidence.  It 
is  curious  that  Chrysostom  understands  the  expression  to  refer 
only  to  the  household  of  Nymphas.  opa  yovv  irws  Sukwo-l  p.iya.v 
rov  avSpa,  cc  ye  f]  oIklcl  avrov  iKKXrjtria . 

avT&v  is  difficult.'  Alford,  Lightfoot,  al understand  it  as 
referring  to  oi  r-epl  N vpL<f>av.  Alford  compares  Xen.  Mem .  i.  2.  62, 
iav  tls  cftavepos  ycvrjraL  k\€7tt<j)v  .  .  .  tovtois  Oavaros  eo-rtv  rj 
which  is  clearly  not  parallel,  for  ns  is  one  of  a  class,  and  tov'tois 
all  those  belonging  to  that  class.  Lightfoot  compares  Xen.  Anab. 
iii.  3.  7,  7rpo<Tpei  (Mt^ptSar^s)  7rpos  tovs  ‘'EWrjvas'  inel  8 9  iyyvs 
eyeVovro,  k.t.A.,  and  iv.  5.  33,  C7 ret  8 1  rj\dov  7 rpos  Xetptcro^oy,  KareXap,- 
ftavov  kcu  Ikclvovs  o-KYjvovi'Tas .  These  also  are  not  parallel,  since 
here,  as  in  other  languages,  the  force  is  called  by  the  name  of  its 
commander.  Hence  Meyer  says  that  the  plural  cannot  without 
violence  be  referred  to  anything  but  “  the  brethren  in  Laodicea 
and  Nymphas.”  He  thinks,  then,  that  by  these  brethren  is  meant 
a  Church  distinct  from  that  of  Laodicea,  but  in  filial  relation  to  it, 
and  meeting  in  the  same  house.  Lightfoot  also  suggests  (as  an 
alternative  to  his  first-mentioned  view)  that  the  “brethren  in 
Laodicea  ”  may  refer  to  a  family  of  C-olossians  settled  in  Laodicea. 

The  reading  varies  between  avrutv,  at/rov,  and  avrrjs. 

For  the  plural,  X  A  C  P  5  9  17  23  34  39  47  73,  Boh.  (wrongly  quoted  by 
Tisch.  al.  for  atfrou,  see  Lightfoot),  Arab.  (Leipz.),  Euthalius  (cod.  Tisch.). 

For  avrov  are  DGKL  37  (cod.  Leic.)  nearly  all  cursives,  Goth.,  Chrys. 
Theodoret  (expressly),  Ambrosiaster. 

For  ai>T7jsy  B  67s. 

The  Latin  versions  have  the  singular  “  ejus,”  and  so  both  Syriac.  In  the 
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latter  the  gender  would  be  indicated  only  by  a  point  The  Pesh.  is  pointed 
inconsistently,  making  Nympha  feminine  (Numphe)  and  the  suffix  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  avrov  or  avrrjs)  masculine.  The  Harclean,  again,  has  the  suffix 
feminine  in  the  text,  masculine  in  the  margin.  How  the  translator  intended 
the  proper  name  to  be  taken  is  uncertain  ;  it  may  be  either  masc.  or  fern. 
Lightfoot  thinks  probably  the  latter.  The  Greek  name  is  accented  as 
feminine  (Ntf/i^ap)  in  B°  and  Euthalius  (cod.  Tisch.). 

Ni-jLt</)av  as  a  feminine  name  would  be  Doric,  and  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  such  a  form  here  is  highly  improbable,  avrrjs,  then,  is 
probably  a  correction  suggested  by  this  misunderstanding  of 
Nr/xc^av.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  scribe  who  made 
the  correction  had  avrov  before  him  than  avrwv.  avruv,  again, 
might  readily  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a  copyist  by  his 
recollection  of  Rom.  xvi.  5  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  assisted  by  the 
occurrence  of  aSeX^ovs  just  before. 

atiTTjs  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles  (margin),  WH.,  v.  Soden, 
Weiss.  ±$vfjL<pav  being  accentuated  accordingly. 

avr&v,  by  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Meyer,  Tregelles  (text). 
avrov ,  by  De  Wette  (who  designates  avrCov  “false  and  unmeaning”), 
Ellicott. 

16.  kcu  orav  amyyw<70T]  7rap’  ujxtK  cmoToXip  Obviously  the 
present  Epistle,  as  Rom.  xvi.  22,  Te/mos  6  y pdij/as  rrjv  brKjroXriv : 
I  Thess.  V.  27,  avayvoy(j6rjvai  rrjv  e7riO’roXrjv  :  2  Thess.  iii.  1 4,  Sia 
rrjs  imo-roXrjs,  these  latter  verses  being  of  the  nature  of  a  post¬ 
script. 

Tron^crare  tm.  Cf.  John  xi.  37*  rrocelv,  in  the  sense  “take 
care,”  is  sometimes  followed  by  o7ra>5,  as  in  Herod,  i.  8,  7roUe  okojs 

ii<€Lvr)V  OtyjataL  yvfivrjv  :  lb.  209,  7rotce  oku>s  irTtav  .  .  .  a>9  /xoi 
Karaarrjarjs  rov  TratSa.  So  with  a)9,  Xen.  Cyrop .  vi.  3.  1 8. 

tm  kcu  iv  Tfj  AaoSiKewi'  eKKX^o-ia  amy^wcrGr].  See  the  similar 
direction  I  Thess.  V.  27,  avayvcocrOrjvat  ryv  €7T.  7racrt  ro?9  aScXfots. 
The  present  Ep.  was  to  be  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  Church, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  Laodicea  and  similarly  read  there.  Compare 
the  address  2  Cor.  i.  1,  which  implies  the  sending  of  copies  to 
neighbouring  Churches. 

kcu  ri)v  eV  Aao8iK€ias.  Chrysostom  says  that  some  understood 
this  of  a  letter  written  from  Laodicea  to  St.  Paul.  The  Syriac- 
Pesh.  also  renders  “written  from  L.”;  and  so  Theodore  Mops., 
Theodoret,  and  many  others,  including  Beza,  a  Lapide,  Estius, 
and  some  recent  commentators.  But  why  should  St.  Paul  direct 
the  Colossians  to  get  from  Laodicea  the  letter  written  to  him,  of 
which  he  could  not  assume  even  that  the  Laodiceans  had  retained 
a  copy?  and  how  would  the  letter  of  the  Laodiceans  edify  the 
Colossians  ?  Moreover,  kcu  u/xeTs  obviously  implies  that  the 
Laodiceans  were  the  receivers  of  the  letter.  Theophylact  sup¬ 
poses  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  to  be  meant,  which,  according 
to  the  subscription,  was  written  from  Laodicea.  This  subscript 
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tion,  indeed,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  theory,  which  was 
earlier  than  Theophylact,  and  appears  in  the  margin  of  the 
Philoxenian  Syriac.  Other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  have  been  similarly 
said  in  some  of  the  Versions  to  be  “  written  from  Laodicea”  (see 
Lightfoot).  It  is  fatal  to  all  such  hypotheses  that  St.  Paul  had  not 
been  at  Laodicea  before  this  time  (ii.  1),  and,  even  had  he  been 
there,  had  now  been  some  time  in  prison,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  written  any  letter  recently  from  Laodicea. 

These  hypotheses  are  obviously  founded  on  the  error  that  y  Ik 
A.  must  mean  “  the  letter  written  from  ‘  L.’  ”  But  this  is  not  so. 
When  the  article  with  a  preposition  expresses  a  substantival  notion, 
it  is  often  proleptic,  a  construction  which  is  called  the  attraction 
of  prepositions  (Jelf,  §  647),  Thucyd.  ii.  34,  Oa-movcn  tows  Ik  twv 
7 roXifjuxjy  :  iii.  2  2,  rjaOovTo  ot  e/c  twv  irvpywv  <£wActKes :  vi.  32,  £vv€7T€v- 
Xovto  Se  Kai  6  aAAos  ofjuXos  6  Ik  ti }s  yys.  Most  of  the  instances, 
indeed,  cited  by  Jelf,  and  others  are  with  verbs  implying 
motion,  as  in  Luke  xi.  13,  xvi.  26. 

Assuming,  then,  as  certain  that  the  Epistle  was  one  written  by 
St.  Paul  to  Laodicea,  we  have  three  alternatives  to  choose  from. 
First,  there  is  extant  an  Epistle  actually  bearing  the  title  “  To  the 
Laodiceans.”  It  is  extant  only  in  Latin,  but  must  have  been 
originally  written  in  Greek.  Of  it  Jerome  says  ( Vir.  III.  5): 
“  legunt  quidam  et  ad  Laodicenses,  sed  ab  omnibus  exploditur.” 
It  is,  indeed,  abundantly  condemned  by  internal  evidence.  It  is 
a  mere  cento  of  Pauline  phrases  put  together  with  no  definite 
connexion  or  purpose,  and  absolutely  destitute  of  any  local 
allusion,  except  in  the  last  line,  which  is  obviously  borrowed  from 
the  verse  before  us,  viz. :  “  et  facite  legi  Colosensibus  et  Colos- 
ensium  vobis.”  As  Erasmus  truly  and  strikingly  expresses  it : 
“  nihil  habet  Pauli  praeter  voculas  aliquot  ex  caeteris  ejus  epistolis 
mendicatas.  .  .  .  Non  est  cujusvis  hominis  Paulinum  pectus 
effingere.  Tonat,  fulgurat,  meras  flammas  loquitur  Paulus.  At 
haec,  praeterquam  quod  brevissima  est  (about  as  long  as  this  ch. 
iv.),  quam  friget,  quam  jacet !  .  .  .  Nullum  argumentum  efficacius 
persuaserit  earn  non  esse  Pauli  quam  ipsa  epistola.”  It  is  found, 
however,  in  many  copies  of  the  Latin  Bible  from  the  sixth  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  and,  as  Lightfoot  observes,  for  more  than  nine 
centuries  it  “  hovered  about  the  doors  of  the  sacred  canon,  without 
either  finding  admission  or  being  peremptorily  excluded,”  until  at 
the  revival  of  learning  it  was  finally  condemned  on  all  sides.  The 
Latin  text  of  the  Epistle  will  be  found  on  p.  308.  A  full  account 
of  its  history  with  a  collation  of  the  principal  MSS.,  also  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  Greek,  will  be  found  in  Lightfoot. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  a  lost  Epistle.  We  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  possibility  of  St.  Paul  having  written  letters  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us  (compare,  perhaps,  1  Cor.  v.  9) ;  but  in 
20 
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the  present  case  we  may  observe,  first,  that  the  Epistle  referred  to 
was  one  to  which  some  importance  was  attached  by  St.  Paul 
himself,  so  that  he  himself  directs  that  it  be  read  publicly  in  two 
distinct  Churches  (for  the  passage  justifies  us  in  assuming  that  it 
was  publicly  read  in  Laodicea  as  well  as  Colossae) ;  and,  secondly, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  direction  not  only  must  it  have  been 
copied,  but  great  publicity  was,  in  fact,  assured  to  it.  The  Epistle 
to  Philemon,  which  was  in  itself  unimportant,  and  private,  was  not 
allowed  by  the  Colossians  to  be  lost,  how  much  less  an  important 
public  letter?  Again,  we  know  of  three  Epistles  sent  at  this  time 
to  Asia  Minor,  namely,  those  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Colossians, 
and  to  Philemon.  It  is  best  not  to  assume  a  fourth  unless  we  are 
compelled  to  do  so,  which  it  will  be  seen  we  are  not.  In  any  case 
it  could  hardly  have  been  an  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans, 
since  if  it  had  been  we  should  not  have  salutations  to  the  Lao¬ 
diceans  in  this  Epistle,  not  to  say  that  it  would  be  called  ryv  7 rpos 
AaoStKcas  rather  than  ryv  Ik  A. 

The  third  alternative  is  that  the  Epistle  is  one  of  those  that  we 
possess  under  another  title.  As  early  as  the  fourth  century  the 
claim  was  put  forward  on  the  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
by  Philastrius,  apparently  from  conjecture  only,  and  one  or  two 
modem  writers  have  adopted  the  same  hypothesis.  But  in  spite 
of  some  partial  coincidences,  it  is  really  impossible  to  suppose 
these  two  Epistles  to  have  been  written  at  the  same  time  by  the 
same  author  to  the  same  neighbourhood. 

The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  also  been  suggested,  and  Wieseler 
( ChronoL  des  Apost.  Zeitalter ,  p.  450  ft.)  speaks  of  this  identifica¬ 
tion  as  scarcely  open  to  doubt;  but  that  Epistle  is  entirely  private, 
and  the  delicacy  of  its  appeal  would  be  destroyed  if  St.  Paul 
directed  it  to  be  read  in  public. 

There  remains  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  written  about  the  same  time  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  and  conveyed  by  the  same  messenger,  and  which,  on 
quite  distinct  grounds,  is,  with  high  probability,  regarded  as  a 
circular  letter  (see  Introduction). 

im  kcu  u |A€i$  dmyroiTe.  “  See  that  ye  also  read.”  It  would  be 
rather  awkward  to  make  this  Iva  depend  directly  on  TroLya-are.  It 
may  be  taken  independently,  as  in  Gal.  ii.  10,  jxovov  t&v  ttt^x^v 
tra  nvyfJLOV€vu)fJL€v  :  2  Cor.  viii.  7,  tv  a  koi  iv  ravTy  rrj  ^apiTi  7r€/3icr- 
c Tcvyrt  (John  ix.  3;  2  Thess.  iii.  9;  1  John  ii.  19  are  not  quite 
parallel). 

oTTco?  is  frequently  used  by  classical  writers  in  a  similar  manner. 
Here,  however,  as  7 roiyo-are  has  just  preceded  followed  by  fra,  it 
is  perhaps  more  natural  to  understand  before  this  Iva ,  “  see  that,” 
taken  out  of  TrotyvaTz  by  a  sort  of  zeugma. 

17.  icai  €iiraT€  5Apxtirn-w.  Archippus,  called  by  St.  Paul  his 
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o-vo-rpaTODTr]?  (Philem.  2),  was  probably  a  son  of  Philemon,  and  a 
leading  presbyter  at  Colossae  (to  suppose  him  to  be  a  regular 
bishop  would  be  an  anachronism),  or  perhaps  an  “  evangelist  ” 
(Eph.  iv.  n).  Lightfoot  thinks  it  more  probable  that  he  resided 
at  Laodicea  (of  which  place  the  Apostolic  Constitutimis  make  him 
bishop),  and  accounts  thus  for  St.  Paul  not  addressing  him 
directly.  Contrast  the  direct  address,  Phil.  iv.  3.  But  there  the 
request  addressed  to  the  “  true  yokefellow-”  is  a  special  one ;  here 
it  is  general,  and  the  form  adopted  gives  it  an  official  character 
which  is  natural  and  suitable ;  in  fact,  a  direct  address  would  have 
the  appearance  of  harshness  and  discourtesy  to  the  Colossians, 
and  this  the  more  the  greater  the  authority  he  possessed.  AVould 
not  this  be  the  impression  inevitably  produced,  if  after  animad¬ 
verting  on  the  heretical  teaching  in  Colossae,  the  apostle  had 
added,  “and  thou,  see  that  thou  fulfil  thy  office”? 

pXeire,  “look  to”;  compare  I  Cor.  i.  26,  fiXiirere  T7]V  K\rj(TLV 
vfjLiov :  x.  18,  fiX .eVere  tov  Tcrpco/A  Kara  adpKa.  In  Phil.  iii.  2, 
fiXiirtre  rovs  Kvvas,  k.t.A.,  the  idea  is  of  being  on  one’s  watch 
(against). 

Tr)k  Sicuctmai'.  Clearly  some  office  more  important  than  the 
diaconate,  properly  so  called,  is  intended  here.  So  2  Tim.  iv.  5, 
TYjv  SiCLKoviav  (TOV  7r\rjpo<f>6pr](TOV  :  compare  Acts  xii.  25,  TrXrjpu- 
o-avres  tt]v  Sia/conW  (of  a  special  mission  to  Jerusalem). 

tj  v  TTapeXa(3e$  iv  Kupicu.  The  qualification  iv  K vpta>  probably 
belongs  both  to  the  person  and  to  the  reception  of  the  office ;  as 
living  in  the  Lord,  he  received  it,  and  he  received  it  as  committed 
to  him  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

im  cujTTj v  ttXyjpoTs.  For  the  construction,  compare  2  John  8 ; 
and  for  the  sense,  2  Tim.  iv.  5  quoted  above. 

The  admonition  reminds  us,  indeed,  of  the  admonitions  to 
Timothy  and  Titus.  If  Archippus  was  a  young  man,  and  recently 
appointed  to  his  office,  it  would  be  a  natural  reminder  of  its 
greatness  and  its  difficulty ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
a  covert  censure  on  his  previous  laxity  is  implied. 

18.  6  aaTrao-jjios  rfj  iprj  xeLPL  riauXou=  1  Cor.  xvi.  21  ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  17.  In  the  latter  passage  St.  Paul  states  that  this  was  his 
usual  custom. 

{ju'Tjp.oyeuere  jxou  &€<qjiGji\  An  appeal,  touching  in  its  brevity, 
and  one  which  could  not  proceed  from  an  imitator.  He  does  not 
ask  specially  for  their  prayers,  their  sympathy,  that  they  should 
spare  him  further  anxiety,  or  the  like ;  but  all  these  are  included 
in  the  request  that  they  “  were  ever  to  keep  before  them  the  fact 
that  one  who  so  deeply  cared  for  them,  and  loved  them,  and  to 
whom  their  perils  of  false  doctrine  occasioned  such  anxiety,  was  a 
prisoner  in  chains,”  Alford;  who  adds,  “when  we  read  of  His 
chains 5  we  should  not  forget  that  they  moved  over  the  paper  as 
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he  wrote.  His  hand  was  chained  to  the  soldier  that  kept  him.” 
This  circumstance  perhaps  explains  the  singular  abruptness  of  the 
request. 

rj  x<*pis  pcO*  fywK.  This  short  form  of  benediction  is  used  also 
in  i  Tim.  vi.  21  and  2  Tim.  iv.  22.  y  x^P1*  used  thus  absolutely 
occurs  only  in  the  later  Epistles.  In  the  earlier  it  is  defined  by 
the  addition  of  roD  Kvptov  ’I^o-ov  [X/norou]. 

’Afufjv  is  added  in  Nc  D  K  L  P  and  most  mss.,  d  e  f  Vulg.  Goth.  Syr. 
(both),  Boh.  etc. 

Omitted  in  X*  ABCFG  17  67s,  g  al. 

For  the  subscription,  XABCDGLPtf/.  have  irpbs  KoXacrcraeis  (or 
KoAo<r<raets,  Bcor  D  FGLP,  etc.),  to  which  A  Bc  add  Sltt6  pu)jj.7js  (pwprj  A), 
and  so  Syr.  (both)  ;  but  Boh.  has  “scripta  Athenis.” 

Some  later  authorities,  K  L  and  many  cursives,  add  dia  T vxikov  ml 
’OvTjo'lfjLov.  For  other  varieties  and  additions,  see  Tischendorf. 


Here  follows  the  text  of  the  spurious  Epistle  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Ad  Laodicenses. 

Paulus  Apostolus  non  ab  hominibus  neque  per  hominem ;  sed 
per  Jhesum  Christum  fratribus  qui  sunt  Laodicie.  Gratia  vobis 
et  pax  a  Deo  patre  nostro  et  Domino  Jhesu  Christo. 

Gratias  ago  Deo  meo  per  omnem  orationem  meam  quod 
permanentes  estis  in  eo  et  perseverantes  in  operibus  eius,  pro- 
missum  expectantes  in  die  iudicii.  Neque  destituant  vos  quo- 
rundam  vaniloquia  insinuantium,  ut  vos  avertant  a  veritate  evangel ii 
quod  a  me  praedicatur  etsi  faciet  Deus  ut  qui  sunt  ex  me  ad 
perfectum  veritatis  evangelii  et  servientes  et  facientes  benignitatem 
operum  salutis  vite  eterne.  Et  nunc  palam  sunt  vobis  vincla  mea 
quae  patior  in  Christo  quibus  laetor  et  gaudeo  et  hoc  mihi  est  ad 
salutem  perpetuam  quod  ipsum  factum  orationibus  vestris  et 
administrante  Spiritu  Sancto,  sive  per  vitam  sive  per  mortem,  est 
enim  michi  vivere  vita  in  Christo  et  mori  gaudium  et  in  id  ipsum 
vobis  faciet  misericordiam  suam  ut  eandem  dilectionem  habeatis 
et  sitis  unanimes.  Ergo  dilectissimi  ut  audistis  praesentia  mei,  ita 
retinete  et  facite  in  timore  Dei  et  erit  vobis  vita  eterna,  est  enim 
Deus  qui  operatur  in  vobis  et  facite  sine  retractu  quecumque 
facitis  et  quod  est  [reliquum]  dilectissimi  gaudete  in  Christo  et 
praecavete  sordidos  in  lucro.  Omnes  sint  petitiones  vestre  palam 
apud  Deum  et  estote  firmi  in  sensu  Christi  et  quae  integra  sunt 
et  vera  et  pudica  et  iusta  et  amabilia  facite,  et  quae  audistis 
et  accepistis  in  corde  retinete  et  erat  [sic]  vobis  pax.  Salutant 
vos  sancti.  Gratia  Domini  nostri  Jhesu  cum  spiritu  vestro.  Et 
facite  lcgi  epistolam  colosencium  vobis. 
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Aboth,  42. 

Abstract  for  concrete  collective,  41. 
plural,  32. 

Acta  Pauli  et  Petri,  261. 

Thomae,  165. 

Aelian,  20,  25. 

Aeons,  lvi. 

Aeschines,  34,  89,  151,  242. 
Aeschylus,  69,  89,  101,  128,  136,  286. 
“Affections,”  278. 

“Afflictions  of  Christ,”  230. 
Alexander,  Abp.,  222. 

Alford  on  character  of  Ep.  to  Eph., 
xi ;  Comm,  passim . 

Analogy,  172. 

Angelology,  33,  215. 

Angels  of  the  law,  260. 

Anger  whether  always  unlawful,  140. 
Antoninus,  40,  45,  160. 

Apocalypse,  relation  to  Eph.,  xxviii. 
to  Col.,  lix. 

Aorist,  48,  49,  215,  225,  279,  282,  283. 
infinitive,  13  6n. 
participle,  257. 

Apocrypha,  1 6,  57,  136,  144, 145,  184, 
219,  243,  249,  267,  268,  283,  xxii. 
Apollonius,  153. 

Apostles,  72,  1 17. 

Apostolic  Constitutions ,  307. 
Archippus,  306. 

Arians,  213. 

Aristaenetus,  246. 

Aristarchus,  147,  299. 

Aristophanes,  44,  155. 

Aristotle,  14, 18, 29,36, 44, 96,149,161, 
203,  217,  224,  242,  256,  272,  276. 
Arrian,  64,  143. 

Artemidorus,  154. 


Article,  51,  213,  291,  ix,  x. 
absence  of,  58,  135. 
generic,  274. 

Asceticism  of  a  later  age,  273. 
Athanasius,  27,  94,  213,  268,  269. 
Athenaeus,  57,  59,  89. 

Atonement,  the,  146. 

Augustine,  St.,  39,  162,  208,  223, 
230,  242,  244,  265,  267,  268,  273. 
Ausonius,  16. 

Baptism,  infant,  176. 

Barnabas,  Ep.,  II,  26,  300,  1. 

Basil,  St.,  93,  162,  212,  270,  i. 

Baur,  40,  82,  xiv,  livsqq. 

“Being  in,”  128. 

Bengel’s  maxim,  Proclive  scriptioni 
praestat  ardua,  xlv. 

remark,  saepe  vis  modi,  etc.,  140. 
Bentley,  267. 

Bernhardy,  64,  89. 

Bingham,  303. 

Bishops’  Bible,  138. 

Bisping,  230. 

Blaikie,  164. 

Bloomfield,  164. 

*  ‘  Body  ”  not  = 4  ‘  totality,  ”  250. 
Bugenhagen,  167. 

Building,  the,  73. 

Bullinger,  152. 

Butler,  Bp.,  95,  140,  153. 

Caesarea,  whether  Eph.  written  from, 

XXX. 

“Captivity  is  captive  led,”  113. 
Cerinthus,  xlix,  liv. 

Chains,  St.  Paul’s,  1S9,  307. 

Charles,  Mr.,  241. 
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“Children  of  wrath,”  44. 

Christ  as  sacrifice,  147. 

whether  afflicted  in  His  people, 

231- 

whether  the  mystery  of  God,  239. 
Christology  of  Ep.  to  Eph.,  xxii. 
Chrysostom  on  character  of  Ep.  to 
Eph.,  xiii ;  Comm,  passim. 

Cicero,  14,  16,  44,  64,  98,  131,  132, 
255,  2S6,  289. 

Cilicism,  supposed,  265. 

Circumcision,  spiritual,  57,  25 1. 
Clemens  Alex.,  10,  21,  39,  161,  209, 
xii,  1. 

Clemens  Rom.,  viii. 

Cockerell,  xlix. 

Coleridge  on  Eph.,  xiv. 

Colossae,  xlvii. 

Colossian  heresy,  xlviii. 

Colossians  had  not  heard  St.  Paul, 
238. 

Colossians,  relation  of  Ep.  to  Eph., 
xxiii. 

Conybeare,  255,  260. 

Coverdale,  273. 

Covetousness,  133. 

Creature,  reconciliation  of,  222. 

Davenant,  221,  241,  264. 

Delitzsch,  139. 

Demas,  303. 

Demiurge,  liv. 

Demosthenes,  12,  34,  53,  89,  128,  145, 
187,  202,  207,  218,  229,  243,  258, 
265,  266,  286,  292,  293. 

Descent  into  hell,  1 15. 

De  Welte  on  language  of  Eph.,  xv. 
Didache ,  viii. 

Dio  Cassius,  229. 

Diodorus,  12,  177,  275. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  42,  144,  230,  xlix. 
Dionysius  Halic.,  285. 

Dionysius  (pseudo),  33. 

Dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  79. 
Dissen,  149. 

Dobree,  101. 

Earthquakes  in  Lycus  Valley,  xxxi. 
“Element”  or  “sphere,”  108,  122, 
128. 

Enoch,  Book  of,  17,  241,  248. 
Epaphras,  199,  298,  300,  302,  xlviii. 
Ephesians,  to  whom  written,  i,  25,  78. 
external  evidence  of  genuineness, 
ix. 

objections  from  language,  xiv. 
from  line  of  thought,  xix. 


Ephesians,  relation  to  Col.,  xxiii ;  to 
1  Pet.,  xxiv  ;  to  Heb.,  xxvi; 
to  Apocalyse,  xxviii. 

Ephrem  Syrus,  33. 

Epictetus,  48,  136. 

Epiphanius,  275,  xiii,  liv. 

Erasmus,  xlix. 

Eratosthenes,  265. 

Essenes,  247,  273. 

Estius,  iv  ;  Comm,  passim . 

Eubulus,  89. 

Eucharist,  172. 

Euripides,  35,  69,  89,  144,  268,  293. 
Eusebius,  93,  xxxi,  xlvii. 

Eustathius,  265. 

Euthymius,  102. 

Evangelists,  118. 

Ewald,  11,  hi,  250,  viii,  xiii. 
Excitement,  spiritual,  162. 

“Father  of,”  27. 

Field,  Dr.,  143,  266. 

Findlay,  164. 

Firstborn  of  all  creation,  21 1. 

History  of  the  interpretation,  213. 
Forgiveness  in  Christ,  146. 
Foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets, 
271. 

Fritzsche,  9,  34,  35,  48,  54,  71,  104, 
106,  152,  159,  161,  178,  237. 
Future  with  “see  lest,”  246. 

Galen,  126,  271,  2 76. 

“  Genitive  of  reference,”  21 1. 
Gnostics,  13,  40,  1 82,  209,  241,  247, 
xlix ;  on  Gnostic  conceptions  in 
Col.,  lv  sq. 

“  Going  off  at  &  word,”  62,  xxii. 
Grace,  10. 

Greek,  modern,  26,  50. 

Gregory  Naz.,  144. 

Gregory  Nyss.,  89. 

Grimm,  20. 

Grotius  on  Ep.  to  Eph.,  xiv. 

Hammond,  133,  223. 

Hausrath,  xxiv. 

Heavens,  116. 

things  in,  222. 

Heavenly  powers,  32. 

Hebrews,  Ep.  to,  xxvi. 

Plebraism  supposed,  40,  42,  117, 150, 
223,  266. 

Heliodorus,  246. 

Hermann,  48,  141,  iv. 

Hernias,  xii. 

Hermes,  224. 
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Herodian,  288. 

Herodotus,  94,  129,  148,  183,  186, 
275,  xlvii. 

Hesychius,  61,  98,  131,  266. 
Hierapolis,  237,  302,  xlix 
Hierarchy,  celestial,  33. 

Hilary,  258. 

Hilgenfeld,  269,  xiv. 

Hippocrates,  20,  144,  185,  272. 
Hippolytus,  214,  258,  xii. 

Hitzig,  139. 

Hofmann,  176,  233, 

Holtzmann,  40,  216,  xiii,  xiv  xxiii, 
li,  al. 

“  Holy  Apostles,”  82. 

Homer,  11,  41,  53,  74,  IlS,  147, 
186,  277,  279. 

Hope  and  love,  196. 

Hort,  80,  136,  iv,  xx,  xxii,  xxxi. 
Humility,  105. 

Ignatius,  246,  284,  287,  viii  xi. 

“  Imitators  of  God,”  146. 

“  Incidental  revelation,”  33. 

“  In  the  Lord,”  103. 

Infinitive  of  end,  317. 

of  object,  297,  298 
Irenaeus,  13. 

Isaeus,  226. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  212. 

Isocrates,  170,  265. 

“  It  saith,”  III,  156. 

Jelf,  48,  305. 

Jeremiah,  vi,  10,  57. 

Jewish  notions,  116,  142,  247,  298. 

J erome,  xxxi ;  Comm,  passim. 

John  St.,  Gospel  of;  its  relation  to 
Eph.,  xxviii. 

“Joint,”  ambiguity  of,  125. 

Josephus,  12,  45,  1 2 1,  247,  257,  260, 
264,  266,  2S6,  289,  xlviii. 

Judaic  element  in  Colossian  Church, 
xlviii. 

Jiilicher,  xiv,  xvi,  lii. 

Justin,  93,  212. 

Juvenal,  255. 

Kepler,  248. 

Kiene,  x. 

Kneeling  in  prayer,  93. 

Kiihl,  248. 

Labour,  Christian,  object  of,  142. 
Laodicea,  Council  of,  268. 

Epistle  from,  237,  302,  304,  iii, 
v,  vii,  xii,  al. 


Le  Clerc,  267. 

Life  of  God,  130. 

Lightfoot,  “Biblical  Essays,”  v,  xiii. 
Liturgy,  whether  quoted,  158. 
Liturgies,  164. 

Locke,  19,  88. 

“  Lower  parts  of  the  earth,”  1 1 5. 
Lucian,  12,  36,  98,  24S,  277,  286. 
Luke,  302. 

Lycus  Valley,  natural  phenomena,  xlix. 

Churches  of,  xlviii, 

Lysias,  224,  275. 

Mahaffy,  Dr.,  lii,  liii. 

Malalas,  85. 

Mangold,  xiii,  xxx. 

Marcion,  227,  ii,  xiii,  li. 

Marcosians,  13,  209. 

Mark,  300. 

Marriage ;  why  called  a  11  Sacra¬ 
ment,”  175. 

Mayerhoff,  li. 

Metaphors,  mixture  of,  97,  119,  245. 
Middle  voice,  18,  38,  156,  272. 
Middleton,  153. 

Milligan,  Dr.,  vii. 

Milton,  33. 

Monro,  Homeric  Gram.,  78. 

Muller,  Max,  285. 

Muratorian  Canon,  v,  li. 

“  Mystery,”  15. 

Mystery  of  God,  239. 

Mysteries,  words  supposed  to  be 
borrowed  from,  236. 

Name,  “in  the  name  of,”  163. 
Neander,  247, 

Nemesius,  269. 

Nominative,  irregular,  96. 

Nympha  or  Nymphas,  303. 

Onesimus,  299. 

Onthovius,  103. 

Original  sin,  45. 

Origen  on  the  address  of  Ep.  to 
Eph.,  ii. 

on  redemption,  13. 
on  angels,  33. 

a  peculiar  reading  of  his,  263. 

Paley,  189.  xx. 

Pandects,  68. 

“  Paradox  of  the  Crucifixion,”  262. 
Participle,  paraphrases  with,  275. 
Paul,  St. ,  his  style,  a  singularity  of,  xxi. 
Pearson,  Bp.,  T09,  x. 

Perfect  tense,  26. 
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Ferowne,  Bp.,  260. 

Persians,  14S. 

Philemon,  Ep.  to,  lvii,  lviii. 
Philippians,  Ep.  to,  lvii,  lviii. 

Philo,  12,  14,  35,  36,  44,  45,  76,  96, 
203,  210,  214,  217,  246,  259,  264, 
268,  2S9,  293,  296. 

Philostratus,  120. 

Photius,  129,  229,  266. 

Phrynichus,  69,  73,  84. 

Pindar,  31,  149. 

Plato,  12,  14,  16,  26,  29,  S3,  58,  59, 
64,  83,  90,  95,  124,  149,  151,  179, 
215,  217,  226,  236,  242,  243,  256, 
260,  264,  275,  279,  283. 

Plautus,  149,  285. 

Pliny,  xlvii. 

Plutarch,  11,  12,  14,  38,  41,  107, 
141.  143.  149.  161,  170,  218,  243, 
24S,  258,  262,  293,  298. 

Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas,  285. 
Polyaenus,  183. 

Polybius,  12,  39,  120,  122,  128,  131, 
136,  155,  160,  181,  182,  272,  283. 
Polycarp,  133,  139,  xi. 

Martyrdom  of,  160. 

Present  tense,  73. 

Principalities,  88,  259. 

Probst,  303. 

“  Proclivi  scriptioni,”  etc.,  xlv. 
“Prophesy,”  10,  117. 

Pythagoreans,  42,  141,  288. 

Quintilian,  18. 

Quotations  from  O.T.,  no,  157. 

Rabbinic  views,  42,  60,  142,  15 1, 
182,  210. 

Ramsay,  Prof.,  159,  xlviii. 

Rashi,  1 13. 

Reading,  the  more  difficult,  xlv. 
Reconciliation  of  things  in  heaven, 
222. 

Reiche,  1 1 4,  1 72,  290,  292,  viii. 
Reiske,  217. 

Renan,  xvi. 

Reuss,  li,  lviii. 

“  Right  hand  of  God,”  32. 

Ritschl,  12,  223,  248,  260. 

Robertson  (Arch.),  xv,  xvi. 

Rosetta  Stone,  261. 

“  Rudiments  of  the  world,”  247. 

Sacrificial  words,  227. 

Salmon,  Dr.,  xxvi,  xxvii,  lii,  lviii. 
Sanday  and  Headlam,  78,  174. 
Scaliger,  9. 


Schleiermacher,  214,  219,  xiii. 
Scholefield,  233. 

Schbttgen,  147,  15 1,  182,  25 1. 

Schott,  xxvii. 

Schwegler,  xiv. 

Scythians,  286. 

Self-love,  171 
Seneca,  178. 

Seufert,  xxvi. 

Seventy  (LXX),  the  fallacious  mode 
of  reference  to,  14. 

Seventy,  the,  termed  apostles,  117. 
Shadow  of  things  to  come,  264. 
Shakespeare,  II,  15. 

Simplicius,  288. 

Sophocles,  58,  59,  84,  97,  170,  260, 
268. 

Spitta,  248. 

Stobaeus,  165. 

Stoics,  144. 

Strabo,  xlvii. 

Suidas,  36. 

Subject,  change  of,  257. 

Sumner,  276. 

Svoboda,  xlix. 

Tacitus,  40,  289,  xxxi. 

Targum,  112. 

Taylor,  Dr.  C.,  270. 

Tenses,  73,  136,  144,  244,  279,  2S4. 
Tertullian,  1 17,  219,  220,  226,  ii,  1. 
Testaments  of  the  XII .  Patriarchs , 
33.  42,  I4S>  182,  216,  267. 
Testamentum  Salomonis,  148. 
Themistius,  273. 

Theophrastus,  203. 

Thrones,  etc.,  216. 

Thucydides,  128,  186,  224,275,  305. 
Toup,  267. 

Trench,  104,  106,  133,  161,  249. 
Trophimus,  61. 

“  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,”  135. 
Tychicus,  190,  298. 

Ussher,  vi. 

Usteri,  xiii. 

Vail  of  the  Court  of  Gentiles,  61. 
Valentinians,  xii,  lvi. 

Virtue,  threefold  division,  153. 
Vitringa,  32. 

Weiss  on  “  in  Christ,”  5. 

Westcott  on  Heb.  cited,  12. 

on  St.  John  cited,  13. 

Wetstein,  215,  262,  27  7j  286, 

2S8,  al. 
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Wieseler,  306. 

Winer,  26,  100,  103,  228,  229,  255. 
Xenophon,  35,  36,  45,  61,  83,  84, 


129,  134,  i45>  i5o>  I79>  242,  243, 
273i  3°3>  xlvii,  lii- 

Zonaras,  266,  268. 


II.  Greek  Words. 

E.  stands  for  Ephesians,  C.  for  Colossians. 


dya$ojcrdv7jy  E.  v.  9. 

tiyioi,  E.  i.  2,  ii.  19. 

ddeoSy  E.  ii.  12. 

advfietVy  C.  iii.  21. 

at<rxpo\oy{a,  C.  iii.  8. 

alfJbv,  E.  ii.  2. 

aXas,  C.  iv.  6. 

aXrjOetieiVy  E.  iv.  1 5. 

aXXd,  E.  v.  24 ;  C.  ii.  5. 

aXvais,  E.  vi.  20. 

dfiajjjLOs,  E.  i.  4,  v.  27  ;  C.  i.  22. 

ava-y  in  compos.,  E.  i.  10,  iv.  23. 

avaKaivovVy  C.  iii.  10. 

avaK€<pa\atov(rdaiy  E.  i,  10. 
avaaTpo<p'f)y  E.  iv.  22. 

dvTjKev,  E.  v.  4 ;  C.  iii.  18. 
dvravaTr\7]po\jVy  C.  i.  24. 
avTa7r6doaiSy  C.  iii.  24. 
dvri’y  in  compos.,  C.  i.  24. 
dvrl  To&rovy  E.  v.  31. 
a.TreK<itie<j9aiy  C.  ii.  1 5,  iii.  9. 
diriK dvaiSy  C.  ii.  II. 
aTrrjWoTpiafjLtvoty  E.  ii.  12,  iv.  18 ; 
C.  i.  21. 

cLTrXdrTjSy  E.  vi.  5  ;  C.  iii.  22. 
aTTodvfi<JK€iv  airby  C.  ii.  20. 
aTTOKCLTaW&acreiVy  E.  ii.  1 6 ;  C.  i.  20, 
22. 

d7r6Kpv<poSy  C.  ii.  3. 
airoXtiTpucriSy  E.  i.  7,  14,  iv.  30 ;  C. 
i.  14. 

dTrbxpw^i  G.  ii.  22. 

appafi&Vy  E.  i.  14. 

dpxv ,  E.  i.  21  ;  C.  i.  18,  ii.  10. 
apxal>  E.  iii.  io,  vi.  12 ;  C.  i.  16,  ii. 

15. 

daeXy eta,  E.  iv.  1 9. 
d<rwr/a,  E.  v.  1 8. 
dtpeidla,  C.  ii.  23. 
dipeaiSy  E.  i.  7. 
dip^y  E.  iv.  16 ;  C.  ii.  19. 
d(p6ap<ria,  E.  vi.  24. 

fi&TTTMT fLCLy  paTTTUrpibSy,  C.  ii.  12. 


j3 apftapoSy  C.  iii.  1 1 . 

fiXtireiVy  C.  iv.  17. 

fiotiXofiaiy  E.  i.  11. 

ppafieijeiVy  C.  iii.  5  ;  and  see  on  ii.  18. 
(3pQ<n$,  C.  ii.  15. 

yevydrjvai,  E.  iii.  7. 
yiv(b<jK€Lv ,  pregnant,  E.  iii.  19. 
yvQaiSy  C.  ii.  3. 

SbeiVy  C.  iv.  3. 
deiypULTlfetVy  C.  ii.  15. 

^xeo-^ai,  C.  iv.  II. 

<5td/3oAos,  E.  iv.  27. 
dta/coWa,  C.  iv.  17. 
diavoia,  E.  ii.  3. 
didaffKaXlciy  C.  ii.  22. 

SLkcuos,  C.  iv.  I. 
dby/ACLy  E.  ii.  15  ;  C.  ii.  14. 
doyfiarlfriVy  C.  ii.  20. 

<J6£a,  E.  i.  17. 

HyeipCy  E.  v.  14. 

tdeXo6py}<JKela,y  C.  ii.  23. 

dyey  Introd.  iv ;  E.  iii.  2,  iv.  21. 

eUrjy  C.  iii.  18. 

eln&Vy  C.  i.  15. 

eTvai  elsy  C.  ii.  22. 

elpT)vo7roieiVy  E.  i.  20. 

iicXtyeadaiy  E.  i.  4. 

iX axHTTbrepoSy  E.  iii.  8. 
iXiyxetv,  E.  v.  11,  13. 

ififiaretieiVy  C.  ii.  1 8. 
iv  with  dative,  whether  of  the  “  ele¬ 
ment,  or  sphere,”  E.  iv.  4,  14,  17. 
ivipyeia,  E.  i.  1 9. 

Zviy  C.  iii.  II. 

ii-ovata,  E.  i.  21  ;  rod  diposy  ii.  2 ; 

roO  (tk6tovs,  C.  i.  13. 
ii-ovatai,  E.  iii.  10,  vi.  12;  C.  i.  16, 
ii.  15. 

Zt-Uy  Ol  i^0)y  C.  IV.  5. 
iiriy  with  dative,  E.  ii.  10. 

ilTLyiVcb<XK€lVy  C.  i.  6. 
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iirlypcjGis,  C.  i.  9» 
iTnxopyyeiP,  C.  ii.  19* 
iirLxopriyia ,  E.  iv.  l6. 

in roiKobopeip,  E.  ii.  20. 

^7roi’pdj/to?,  E.  i.  3,  20,  ii.  6,  iii.  io, 

vi.  12. 

ipydfeadai,  C.  iii.  23. 

ipyaaia,  E.  iv.  19. 

ipedlfreip,  C.  iii.  21. 

iToipaaia,  E.  vi.  15. 

eudpecrroy,  E.  v.  10. 

ei55o/ce«',  C.  i.  19. 

evSoKla ,  E.  i.  5>  9» 

ei)Xo77?r6s,  E.  i.  3* 

evTp<nre\La ,  E.  v.  4. 

euxcLpurreip,  E.  i.  16. 

eiixapivTla,  E.  v.  4 ;  C.  ii.  7»  *v*  2* 

evxapiGTOs,  C.  iii.  15* 

ixOpos,  C.  i.  21. 

funj,  E.  iv.  18. 

rjXtKla,  E.  iv.  13. 

0€\eip,  E.  i.  II. 

6i\u)p  £p,  C.  ii.  18. 

OeoTT)*,  C.  ii.  9. 

6iyyapeip ,  C.  ii.  21. 
dpiapfietieip,  C.  ii.  15- 
Ovala,  E.  v.  2. 

tpa,  E.  ii.  9 ;  C.  i.  19  ;  position,  E. 
iii.  18. 

Igott)?,  C.  iv.  I. 

Ivxte,  E*  i-  *9» 

Had'  vpas,  E.  i.  1 5. 

naL,  special  use  of,  E.  i.  21,  v.  18 ;  C. 

ii.  I,  5.  ^ 
naipos ,  E.  i.  10. 

Kara,  E.  iv.  24. 

KCLTappapetieiP,  C.  ii.  18. 

Ka.TapTiGp.bSy  E.  iv.  12. 

KaroiKeip ,  E.  iii.  17*  C.  i.  19* 

KepcpfiaTeueiP,  ?C.  ii.  18. 

KXtjpopopia,  C.  ii.  24. 

kXtjpos,  C.  i.  2. 

KXrjpovp,  E.  i.  II. 

Kopl^€G0aiy  E.  vi.  8. 

KoapoKpaTup,  E.  vi.  12. 

KpaTeip ,  C.  ii.  19. 

KpaTos,  E.  i.  19. 

Kpipetp,  C.  ii.  16. 

KTl^eiPy  E.  ii.  10;  C.  i.  1 6. 
ktIgis,  C.  i.  15. 

Xiy et,  E.  iv.  8,  v.  14. 


\6yop  2x€lvi  C.  ii.  23. 

\vrpovp ,  see  on  E.  i.  6. 

paKpodupLa,  E.  iv.  2 ;  C.  i.  II,  iii. 
12. 

papTbpopaiy  with  infin.,  E.  iv.  17. 

paTaibT7)Sy  E.  iv.  17. 

piyas,  not  =  English  “great,” E.v. 32. 

pip,  absent,  E.  v.  8. 

pipos,  ip  pipeiy  C.  ii.  1 6. 

piaosy  ip  piaovy  C.  ii.  14. 
pea&roixop,  E.  ii.  14. 
j UTjdi,  prjTCy  E.  iv.  27. 

pop<f>7)y  C.  iii.  13. 

pvGT^pioPy  E.  i.  9,  iii.  3,  4,  9,  v.  32, 
vi.  19 ;  C.  i.  26,  27,  ii.  2. 

P€Kpbsy  E.  ii.  1. 

£ipos,  with  gen.,  E.  ii.  12. 

oUeios ,  E.  ii.  19. 

0 Uobopri,  E.  ii.  21. 

oiKOPopla,  E.  i.  10 ;  Introd.  xvii. 

6popa,  E.  i.  21. 

61 'opafeiPy  E.  i.  21,  iii.  1 5. 
oGibTTjSy  E.  v.  24. 

6gtis,  E.  iii.  13,  iv.  19,  vi.  1 ;  C.  iv. 
11. 

OVTIOS,  E.  V.  28. 

6<pda\po5ov\da,  E.  vi.  6  ;  C.  iii.  22. 

7 rados,  C.  iii.  5. 
irapovpyLa,  E.  iv.  1 4. 
irapaKaXeiPy  E.  iv.  I,  vi.  22. 
Trapd\oyi£eadaty  C.  ii.  4. 

TrapdTTtopa,  E.  i.  7>  ii*  1  J  C.  ii.  13* 
irapaGTrjGai,  E.  v.  27  ;  C.  i.  22. 
Traprjyopla,  C.  iv.  II. 

TapoiKoSy  E.  ii.  19. 

irapopyiGpbSy  E.  vi.  4. 

7 rapprjGla,  E.  iii.  12,  vi.  19 ;  C.  ii. 

*5- 

irapp7]Gid^€G0aty  E.  vi.  20. 

7ras,  without  article,  E.  ii.  21,  iii.  15. 
TraTrjpy  E.  iv.  17. 

7r arpid,  E.  iii.  15. 

7 repi  and  virip ,  E.  vi.  18. 
TreTr\7)po<pop7)pipoiy  C.  iv.  12. 
TrepnraTew  ip,  E.  ii.  2  ;  C.  iii.  7* 
TrepnroLrjGis,  E.  i.  14. 
iridapoXoyLa,  C.  ii.  4. 
iriKpalpeadai,  C.  iii.  19* 

TTLGTOS  ip,  E.  i.  I. 

7r\eope£la,  E.  iv.  19,  v.  3;  C.  iii.  5. 
irXrjpovpepos ,  E.  i.  13. 

TrXrjpovp  t6p  \6yop,  C.  i.  25. 
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TrXrjpovaOai  £v,  E.  v.  18 ;  C.  ii.  10. 

7T Xypofpopeiv,  C.  iv.  12. 
ttAt ipofiopia,  C.  ii.  2. 

Tr\rjpu)fjLa ,  E.  i.  io,  23,  iii.  19,  iv.  13  ; 

C.  i.  19,  ii.  9. 

7rX ycr/iovr],  C.  ii.  23. 

7rAoi)(7ioy,  C.  iii.  1 6. 

7rXoOroy,  E.  i.  7  ;  C.  i.  27  ;  Introd.  xxi. 
7 rvevjjLaTiKbs,  E.  i.  3,  vi.  12. 

7 renew,  E.  iii.  II. 
iroie'iv  Trp60€<nVj  E.  iii.  12. 

7 roly [acl,  E.  ii.  IO. 

7 roifirjv,  E.  iv.  II. 

7ro\iT€la,  E.  ii.  12. 

7ro\V7T0lKl\o$,  E.  iii.  IO. 

-irpecfievu  £v  dAtVet,  E.  vi.  20  ;  Introd. 
xxii. 

7rpo€ToipLd^€ivt  E.  ii.  10. 

7 rp6y,  C.  ii.  23. 

7 rpoy  0,  E.  iii.  4. 

TTpoGaycoyf),  E.  ii.  18,  iii.  12. 
irpoo-euxv  and  dtfycrcy,  E.  vi.  1 8. 
irpo<T<popa ,  E.  v.  2. 

7rpoacoiro\7]\//la ,  E.  vi.  9 ;  C.  iii.  25. 

irpuTetieiV)  C.  i.  lS. 

7r pwroy,  E.  vi.  2. 

TrpwrdTOKOS,  C.  i.  1 5,  18. 

Tr&pcocris,  E.  iv.  18. 

pijfia,  E.  v.  26. 
pifrvv,  E.  iii.  18. 

<ra7rp6y,  E.  iv.  29. 

aotpia,  E.  i.  8,  17 ;  C.  i.  9,  ii.  3. 

GTr'ka'yx.va-i  C.  iii.  12. 

cnrovd&feiv,  E.  iv.  3. 

orep^wjua,  C.  ii.  5. 
trri^at,  E.  vi.  II,  13;  C.  iv.  12. 
GTOixeicL ,  C.  ii.  8. 
evXayooyeTi',  C.  ii.  8. 
o-vjjiftipafciVy  E.  iv.  16. 


avp.p.vGT'fjs,  Introd.  xi. 
avvaixP'd\(i>To$,  C.  iv.  IO. 
<rvvappLo\oy€iv,  E.  iv.  16. 

crvvdeajLLSs,  E.  iv.  16 ;  C.  ii.  19. 
crwepySs,  C.  iv.  II. 
triVecrty,  C.  i.  9. 
e ru>/&a ,  C.  i.  22,  ii.  II,  17. 

<rcop,aTiK&s,  C.  ii.  9. 

ra'£ty,  C.  ii.  5. 

Ta7reivo(ppoa  vTj,  E.  iv.  2. 

r^,  E.  iii.  lS. 
riXeios,  C.  1.  28,  iv.  12. 
nur},  C.  ii.  23. 

rty,  with  particip.  and  article,  C.  ii.  8. 

tipivos,  E.  v.  19 ;  C.  iii.  16. 
VTremvrtos,  C.  ii.  1 4. 
vir£p  and  irepl,  E.  vi.  18. 
virep-,  compounds  with,  E.  iii.  20. 

VTT opLov/),  C.  i.  II. 

(pavepov v,  C.  iv.  4. 

< pavepodffdai ,  E.  v.  1 3  ;  C.  i.  2 6,  iii.  4. 
<pi\oGo<pla ,  C.  ii.  8. 

( ppayfios ,  E.  ii.  14. 

( pp6vr]Gis ,  E.  i.  8. 

<pvG€i,  E.  ii.  3. 

%a'pty,  E.  i.  6 ;  C.  iii.  16,  iv.  6,  tf/. 
Xapirovp ,  E.  i.  6. 

X^ipoypatpov,  C.  ii.  14. 

Xpet'a,  E.  iv.  29. 

Xwp/y,  E.  ii.  12. 

xpa\/jL0Sj  E.  v.  19;  C.  iii.  16. 
xpeddeffdai,  C.  iii.  9. 

\peu8os,  E.  iv.  25. 

xpvx'n,  i'vxn*,  E.  vi.  6 ;  C.  iii.  23. 
t bdrj,  E.  v.  19;  C.  iii.  16. 


III.  Latin  Words. 


aedijicatoriae ,  230. 
arbitriuniy  289. 
causa  exemplaris ,  2 14. 
chirog ra ph um ,  251* 
fumuSy  147. 


interpolare ,  ii, 
luxuria ,  16 1. 
morologus ,  149. 
satisfactoriae ,  23a 
urbanitaSy  1 49. 


